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ONE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 


Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  receive  these  generous  words  of 
welcome  which  your  Chief  Minister  and  Mayor  have  just 
mentioned. 

In  the  days  of  our  struggle  for  freedom,  many  of  our  freedom 
fighters  took  shelter  here.  Shri  Aurobindo  came  here  and  settled  down. 

I  was  told  that  the  French  Ambassador  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Medical  College  and  it  was  given  to  me  to  inaugurate  the  new 
buildings.  It  is  an  illustration  of  Indo-French  collaboration.  I  knew 
the  French  Ambassador  quite  well.  He  was  a  distinguished  student  and 
I  had  opportunities  of  meeting  him  very  often. 

People  are  talking  about  national  integration.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  should  work  for  international  integration  also.  The  world  is 
becoming  one  single  whole.  One  international  community  is  the  vision 
that  all  great  people  have  for  this  world  and  that  kind  of  community 
is  possible  not  by  political  arrangements  or  economic  alliances  but  by 
an  understanding  of  the  cultures  of  the  different  peoples.  Here,  in 
Pondicherry,  you  have  had  the  expression  of  French  culture  and  both 
French  and  Indian  cultures  are  meeting  here.  International  integration 
in  a  small  way  is  starting  in  Pondicherry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  time 
will  come  when  people  will  feel  at  home  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
They  will  feel  that  the  whole  world  is  their  home  and  every  culture  is 
their  heritage.  The  people  of  Pondicherry  who  are  absorbing  two 
different  types  of  culture,  the  French  culture  and  the  Indian 
culture,  should  be  better  off  than  others  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  I 
only  hope  that  this  duality  will  contribute  to  the  wholeness  of  outlook 
and  help  to  make  Pondicherry  a  model  state  of  the  Indian  Union.  I 
hope  the  people  of  Pondicherry  will  preserve  their  dual  heritage  and 
work  for  an  integrated  outlook,  a  kind  of  outlook  the  whole  world 
will  have  to  work  for,  if  it  is  to  survive.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
open  to  us  in  these  days  of  devastating  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  to 
understand  one  another  and  live  together  or  we  misunderstand  one 
another  and  destroy  ourselves. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Pondicherry  will  provide  an  example  of  what 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world  over  wo  old 

have  to  do. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  I  wish  you  and  the  people 
of  Pondicherry  the  best  of  luck. 
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AGE  OF  INTER-DEPENDENCE 


Dr  Kunzru  and  friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and 
associate  myself  with  this  auspicious  function.  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  admiration  for  the  selfless  work  which 
Dr  Kunzru  has  done  in  connection  with  this  institution.  His  devotion 
and  dedication  to  public  causes  are  well  known.  Sapru  House  next 
door  and  this  institute  will  remain  permanent  monuments  to  his 
public  spirit  and  to  the  zeal  which  he  gives  to  every  subject  he  takes 
up. 

This  is  an  age  of  increasing  inter-dependence.  We  see  it  on  all 
sides.  In  labour,  in  health,  in  intellectual  matters,  in  all  these  different 
spheres  of  our  activity,  different  nations  are  co-operating  with  one 
another.  You  have  the  unesco,  you  have  the  who,  you  have  the  fao. 
All  these  indicate  that  we  are  in  an  age  of  increasing  inter-dependence. 
If  any  nation  tries  to  isolate  itself  from  others,  it  will  stagnate  if  it  does 
not  become  actually  extinct.  So  it  is  that  this  institute  is  contributing 
in  a  very  substantial  way  to  the  work  of  promoting  international 
co-operation. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  establishing  academic  standards.  We 
have  to  bring  a  sense  of  fairness  and  objectivity  to  whatever  we 
undertake.  A  great  British  statesman  over  a  century  ago,  said: 
“Nations  have  interests,  they  have  no  principles”.  Whatever  is 
permanent  is  the  interest  of  the  nation.  In  an  academic  institution  like 
this,  where  problems  pertaining  to  our  nation  and  other  nations  are 
discussed,  I  hope  we  will  be  fair  and  objective,  and  if  necessary  and 
if  we  are  called  upon  to  do  so,  expose  our  own  weaknesses,  the  way 
in  which  we  have  departed  from  the  principles  which  we  announced 
to  ourselves. 

Dr  Appadorai  has  given  you  a  brief  account  of  the  work  which 
the  institution  is  doing — research  work,  an  effective  library;  we  have 
got  people  from  many  nations  on  the  staff  and  even  among  the 
students  also.  It  is  truly  an  international  undertaking.  Its  one  main 
purpose  is  to  bring  academic  objectivity,  detachment  and  impartiality 
to  bear  upon  the  problems  which  we  discuss  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  and  promote  harmony  among  the  nations. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  confusion  and  ferment.  We  have 
growing  unity  as  well  as  division,  growing  faith  as  well  as  cynicism, 
growing  hope  as  well  as  despair.  All  these  tendencies  are  working 
together.  In  an  institution  like  this,  we  should  put  knowledge  which 
is  superior  to  the  moods  and  movement  of  a  particular  age  and  that 
knowledge  is  bound  to  be  a  uniting  factor.  It  is  something  which 

Speech  on  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  building  for  the  Indian  School 
of  International  Studies,  New  Delhi,  7  October,  1964 
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will  dispel  the  cynicism  and  the  despair  to  which  we  sometimes  become 
victims.  I  hope,  in  this  institution,  where  you  put  knowledge  of  the 
highest  character  as  the  goal  of  your  endeavours,  you  will  be  able  to 
conform  to  these  standards  and  be  a  model  to  others  also. 

You  mentioned  that  some  of  our  probationers  are  being  trained 
here.  I  hope  larger  numbers  will  be  trained  here  amongst  these 
probationers.  These  are  the  people  who  go  out  to  express  our  views 
and  also  to  communicate  our  ideas  and  ideals  to  other  countries. 
They  must  have  first-class  knowledge.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  our 
people  who  go  abroad  are  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  our  culture.  That  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted  and  I  hope  in  this 
institution,  with  your  refresher  courses,  you  will  see  to  it  that  the 
probationers  who  go  out  will  have  opportunities  to  gain  not  only 
academic  knowledge  of  international  and  national  problems  but  also 
some  principles  of  our  own  culture.  That  is  necessary  both  for 
the  effective  representation  of  our  country  abroad  and  for  their  own 
edification. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  institute  will  become  an  association 
of  dedicated  students  and  scholars  and  its  progress  hereafter  will  be 
much  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  I  have  great  pleasure 
now  in  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  this  institute. 


THE  EMERGING  WORLD  SOCIETY 
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I 

Anew  world  society  is  gradually  emerging.  It  is  growing  quietly. 

imperceptibly,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  The  tumult  and 
the  excitement,  the  anger  and  the  violence,  the  perplexities  of  spirit 
and  the  ambiguities  of  expression  are  the  pangs  of  the  birth  of 
something  new.  We  of  this  generation  are  called  upon  to  work  for 
this  new  order  with  all  the  strength  and  capacity  for  suffering  we 
possess. 

When  religious  prophets  and  philosophers  speak  of  our  common 
humanity,  of  the  natural  kinship  of  human  beings,  it  is  a  part  of 
wisdom  and  a  need  of  the  enlightened  spirit.  There  is  a  wider 
recognition  of  this  fact  today  than  ever  before  in  history.  Man’s  basic 
physical  structure,  his  mental  make-up,  his  moral  needs,  his  spiritual 
aspirations  are  the  same  the  world  over.  The  cycle  of  birth,  growth. 

Article  contributed  to  The  Emerging  World :  Souvenir  Volume  brought  out 
on  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  75th  birthday,  14  November,  1964 
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childhood  and  youth,  of  sickness,  old  age  and  death,  of  love  and 
friendship,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  are  the  same  for  all  men.  We  share 
a  common  origin  and  a  common  destiny:  Ekaiva  mclnusijatih.  The 
human  race  is  one.  This  oneness  of  humanity  is  more  than  a  phrase, 
it  is  not  a  mere  vision.  It  is  becoming  a  historic  fact.  With  the 
speeding  up  of  communications,  ideas  and  tools  now  belong  to  man 
as  man.  The  necessities  of  the  historical  process  are  making  the 
woriJ  into  one.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  society,  a  single 
society.  Those  who  are  awake  to  the  problems  of  the  future  adopt 
the  ideal  of  the  oneness  of  mankind  a^  the  guiding  principle  of  their 
thought  and  action. 

II 

In  previous  centuries  we  had  a  limited  vision  of  the  world;  of 
Asia,  of  Europe,  of  Africa.  None  of  these  large  continents  is  the 
whole  world.  They  have  come  together  and  cannot  get  away  from 
one  another.  The  sciences  of  archaeology  and  anthropology  reveal 
ancient  art  of  great  achievement,  of  beauty  and  complexity  which 
yet  remained  outside  the  traditional  stream  of  Asian,  European  or 
African  history. 

Facile  generalisations  are  made  by  philosophers  of  history  which 
are  highly  misleading.  Hegel,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  says  that  “Persia  is  the  land  of  light,  Greece  the  Jand  of 
grace,  India  the  land  of  dream,  Rome  the  land  of  empire.”  It  is 
true  of  all  cultures  that  the  greatest  gift  of  life  is  the  dream  of  a 
higher  life.  The  pursuit  of  perfection  has  been  the  dominating  motive 
of  human  life.  Man  is  essentially  a  re-maker.  He  is  not  content  with 
patterns  of  the  past.  He  knows  that  every  morning  brings  a  new 
day,  and  every  pulse-beat  a  new  life. 

East  and  West  are  relative  terms.  They  are  geographical  expressions 
and  not  cultural  types.  The  differences  among  countries  like  China, 
Japan  and  India  are  quite  as  significant  as  those  among  European  or 
American  countries.  Specific  cultural  patterns  with  distinctive  beliefs 
and  habits  developed  in  different  regions  in  relative  isolation  from 
one  another.  There  were  periods  when  China  and  India  were  pre¬ 
eminent  in  cultural  affairs,  others  became  prominent  when  Western 
nations  became  filled  with  the  urge  to  expand.  For  the  last 
three  centuries  Western  nations,  aided  by  scientific  development,  have 
dominated  the  East.  The  scientific  and  the  industrial  developments 
of  the  past  three  centuries  have  set  up  a  great  gulf  not  only  between  the 
East  and  the  West  but  between  the  present  Western  civilisation  and 
that  of  its  own  past. 

Recent  developments  have  given  rise  to  the  misleading  impression 
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that  while  the  West  is  scientific  in  outlook,  the  East  is  spiritually 
minded.  The  one  is  said  to  be  rational  while  the  other  is  held  to  be 
religious.  The  one  is  regarded  as  dynamic  and  perpetually  changing 
while  the  other  is  treated  as  static  and  unchanging.  If  we  take  a  long 
view  we  will  find  that  China  and  India  have  made  fundamental 
contributions  to  science  and  technology  till  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago  and  there  have  been  illustrious  examples  of  religious  wisdom 
and  sanctity  in  the  West.  The  more  we  understand  one  another  the 
more  we  feel  that  we  are  like  one  another.  East  and  West  do  not 
represent  two  different  types  of  consciousness  or  modes  of  thought. 

Science  and  religion  are  aspects  of  every  culture.  The  rational 
and  the  spiritual  are  two  strands  inextricably  woven  in  human  nature, 
though  in  varied  patterns.  One  or  the  other  may  be  more  prominent 
in  different  periods  of  human  history. 

Human  beings  are  fundamentally  the  same  and  hold  the  same 
deep  values.  The  differences  among  them  which  are,  no  doubt,  significant 
are  related  to  external,  temporary,  social  conditions  and  are  alterable 
with  them. 


Ill 

In  spite  of  sharp  international  conflicts  and  setbacks,  mutual 
slanderings,  the  world  is  getting  to  be  one.  Science  knows  no  borders. 
Art  and  culture  are  becoming  common  possessions.  The  isolated 
existence  of  human  groups  has  become  outdated.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  hours  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another.  Radio, 
television,  the  press,  help  us  to  follow  events  in  other  countries.  Physical 
barriers  have  broken  down,  preparing  the  way  for  intellectual  com- 
munication  and  spiritual  communion.  The  most  distant  states  have 
become  near  neighbours  and  an  international  society  is  in  prospect. 

The  world  is  drawn  together  by  the  interconnectedness  of  the  world 
economy.  Nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  passing  through  what  is 
called  a  revolution  of  rising  and  yet  unfulfilled  demand  for  more 
reasonable  standards  of  life.  They  are  treading  the  road  to  modernisa¬ 
tion  which  is  another  name  for  industrialisation.  We  are  all 
using  the  same  language  in  science  and  employing  the  same  tools 
for  industrial  development.  As  a  result  new  sets  of  values  are  springing 
up  everywhere.  Never  before  have  men  had  the  means  of  communication 
or  the  bonds  of  inter-dependence  through  which  a  world  community 
is  rendered  possible.  The  world  has  become  a  unit  and  demands 
that  it  should  be  treated  as  one. 

Today  this  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary  in  view  of  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  of  fantastic  power.  Leaders  of  States 
talk  of  the  development  of  inter-continental  ballistic  missiles,  the 
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incomparable  fire  power  they  possess  and  the  eventual  obliteration  of 
any  possible  aggressor  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  nuclear  arms 
race  indicates  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  human  species  in  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who 
is  the  world's  strongest  military  power  or  who  has  the  lead  in 
inter-continental  missiles.  Whoever  may  be  the  strong  power,  no  one 
will  survive  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  a  dangerous  illusion  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  these  weapons  will  result  in  a  decisive  advantage  to  those 
who  possess  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  military  invincibility. 
Nuclear  war  will  mean  the  ruin  of  all.  The  fate  of  all  nations  is 
inseparably  tied  up.  Either  we  live  together  or  die  together.  It  is 
either  one  society  or  no  society. 


IV 

The  ending  of  the  human  adventure  on  earth  is  a  possibility  we 
have  to  reckon  with.  Faced  by  such  a  challenge  our  differences  of 
race  and  religion,  class  or  colour,  nation  and  ideology,  become  irrelevant. 
We  have  to  devise  a  realistic  way  by  which  humanity  does  not  compass 
its  own  destruction. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  world  with  its  nervous  apprehension 
it  is  essential  and  urgent  for  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  realities, 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  new  formidable  means 
of  destruction.  We  should  develop  a  new  flexibility,  new  powers  of 
creative  adaptation. 

Militarism  and  nationalism  have  become  outdated,  outmoded. 
Heraclitus  spoke  of  war  as  the  father  of  all  changes.  For  centuries 
war  has  been  used  as  a  method  for  settling  international  disputes. 
It  has  been  terrible  in  its  consequences.  It  has  wiped  out  whole 
civilisations  and  destroyed  entire  peoples.  But  the  new  weapons  have 
completely  changed  the  nature  of  warfare.  If  a  general  agreement  is 
not  reached,  if  mutual  confidence  is  not  restored,  if  competition  in 
this  lethal  race  goes  on,  we  will  live  in  a  precarious  way,  with  the 
sentence  of  death  threatening  us  all.  War  in  the  present  age  means 
the  suicide  and  not  the  survival  of  man.  As  a  method  of  settling 
international  disputes  war  has  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  no  alternative 
to  peace. 

In  mankind’s  chequered  history  we  fought  each  other  again  and 
again  to  uphold  our  distinctive  ways  of  life.  The  instinct  for  each 
to  cling  to  his  own  way  is  adopted  by  the  nation-state  at  the 
present  level  of  human  evolution.  Nationalism  is  a  collective  form 
of  selfishness.  Each  race,  each  creed,  each  nation  regards  itself  as 
the  chosen  of  God,  as  the  elect  of  the  future,  as  the  educator  of 
the  human  race.  There  is  a  self-righteousness  which  each  nation 
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adopts  about  its  culture,  its  pattern  of  life  and  unconsciously,  if  not 
consciously,  uses  its  reason  to  serve  its  emotions  and  develop  an 
aggressive  hostility  to  all  those  who  reject  this  pattern  and  are 
committed  to  other  ways  of  life.  We  deride  what  we  do  not  understand; 
we  reject  what  we  do  not  recognise.  National  arrogance  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  nations,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  The  ancient 
Greeks  destroyed  the  great  civilisation  they  developed  by  their 
passionate  and  violent  attachment  to  their  States.  La  Fontaine 
distinguished  Frenchmen  from  the  Spaniards  by  referring  to  national 
pride  that  “ours  is  much  more  stupid  and  theirs  much  more  mad.” 
A  Frenchman  declared  that  English  is  simply  French  badly  spelt  and 
badly  pronounced.  When  national  leaders  use  the  apparatus  of  modern 
technology,  the  radio,  television,  etc.,  they  tell  their  peoples  that  they 
are  dishonoured  by  defeat,  that  they  are  threatened  by  their  neighbours, 
that  they  should  dare  all  things  and  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  glory 
of  their  father-land  or  mother  country  or  ideological  pattern.  The 
barriers  that  separate  peoples  are  thus  intensified.  The  responsibility 
of  literary  writers  and  historians  is  great  in  the  matter  of  exaggerating 
past  wrongs  and  keeping  old  sores  running.  They  help  to  make 
nations  drunk  by  imparting  to  them  false  memories  inducing  in 
them  a  sense  of  cosmic  vision.  While  as  individual  human  beings  we 
are  sensible,  humble,  generous  and  appreciative  of  others,  as  members 
of  this  or  that  nation-state  we  are  bitter,  arrogant,  vain  and  almost 
unbearable. 

Nation-states  are  too  narrow  for  the  modern  world  where  we  have 
conquered  space  and  moved  faster  than  sound.  Gandhi,  even  when  he 
was  fighting  for  India’s  independence,  warned  us  against  the 
reactionary  character  of  nationalism.  He  said:  “A  fallen  and  prostrate 
India  cannot  be  of  help  to  herself  or  the  world.  A  free  and  enlightened 
India  can  be  of  help  to  herself  and  the  world.  I  want  my  country  to  be 
free  so  that  one  day,  if  need  be,  she  may  die  that  humanity  may  live.”  It 
is  in  self-surrender  that  we  fortify  ourselves. 

Nations  are  not  immortal.  They  are  not  the  permanent  possessors 
of  this  planet.  They  are  its  temporary  tenants.  They  will  last  long  if 
they  adhere  to  the  moral  law.  The  doom  of  nations  cannot  be  delayed 
so  long  as  the  cupidities  of  man  persist.  Nations  aim  at  permanence. 
We  know,  however,  that  all  great  societies  perished  leaving  behind  the 
great  heritage  of  arts  and  skills,  ideas  and  ideals  on  which  we  still  build. 
No  society  dies  in  vain.  All  living  things  die  but  out  of  death  comes 
life. 

Gandhi  required  us  to  be  faithful  to  the  inner  voice  of  conscience, 
the  divine  law,  not  written  by  the  hand  of  man  but  inflexible  none-the- 
less,  the  eternal  fountain  source  of  all  the  codes  that  have  ever  been 
written  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is  this  moral  law  that  binds  the  members 
3—6  DPD/67 
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of  the  human  family  together  and  gives  us  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family.  By  being 
ourselves  we  best  serve  the  interests  of  others.  The  inter-dependence  of 
nations  has  become  so  close  that  no  nation  can  be  hurt  without  injury 
to  the  rest.  Nations  are  no  more  islands;  frontiers  are  losing  their 
significance. 

Belief  in  co-existence  is  not  the  outcome  of  expediency  or  of 
weakness.  It  is  the  only  way  to  rid  the  world  of  intolerance  and 
misunderstanding.  There  are  no  more  closed  societies.  The  new  order 
we  seek  is  not  either  national  or  continental.  It  is  neither  eastern  nor 
western.  It  is  universal.  We  must  develop  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  realise  that  our  nation  is  one  of  many  and  each  makes  a  specific 
contribution  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  world.  Humanity  is  not 
this  race  or  that  nation,  but  the  whole  of  mankind  which  is  getting 
together,  we  hope,  for  purposes  of  co-operation.  Simply  because  war 
has  been  with  us  for  many  centuries,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  for  all  time.1 

There  is  a  conflict  between  the  old  concept  of  the  Nation-state, 
separate,  sovereign,  absolute,  autonomous,  and  the  new  international 
community  where  we  have  to  work  together  if  we  are  to  survive.  It  is 
time  we  abandon  the  past  with  national  sovereignty  and  faith  in  force 
and  work  for  the  future  with  its  ideals  of  peace,  freedom  and  justice 
under  law.  History  is  a  road  in  which  vital  points  are  cross-roads. 

V 

Past  history  of  human  evolution  gives  us  hope  that  by  intelligent 
planning  and  deliberate  effort  we  may  slowly  give  up  the  military 
method  of  settling  disputes.  Within  the  nation,  we  do  not  ordinarily 
resort  to  force  to  assert  our  rights.  We  have  established  the  rule  of  law 
and  we  strive  to  settle  our  disputes  through  resort  to  law  or  by  other 
peaceful  methods. 

There  are  individuals  who  are  tempted  to  take  the  law  into  their 

1  Some  time  ago  the  then  Soviet  Premier,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  said  at  Bucharest 
that  “Lenin’s  dictum  that  war  is  inevitable  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
socialist  groups  is  outdated  in  the  present  nuclear  age”.  “The  Communists 
are  realistically  minded  people.  They  realise  that  in  the  current  situation  the 
relations  between  the  two  world  systems  should  be  built  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  war”.  Again,  “to  prevent  war,  including  local  war, 
because  it  can  develop  into  a  world  war,  every  people  should  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  its  Government,  to  compel  it  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  peaceful 
co-existence  of  States  with  different  social  systems”.  Mr.  Khrushchev  thinks 
that  the  old  doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  conflict  between  capitalism  and 
socialism  has  no  meaning  today.  Later,  on  the  anniversary  of  Lenin’s  birth, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  said,  “One  must  not  fail  to  note  the  emergence  of  mighty  forces 
which  act  against  war.” 
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own  hands  and  we  use  the  police  force  to  deter  them  from  the  use  of 
lawless  violence  This  secures  that  no  one  uses  force  to  gain  his  selfish 
ends.  Within  a  nation  we  have  the  rule  of  law,  the  framework  of  justice, 
and  a  police  force. 

We  also  establish  conditions  of  human  welfare  which  do  not 
encourage  unrest,  disorder  and  strife.  Laws  within  nations  are  broken 
when  legitimate  ambitions  are  thwarted,  when  misery  is  widespread 
and  the  future  seems  blocked.  When  whole  groups  feel  that  they  have 
no  chance  of  maintaining  themselves  decently,  they  rebel  against  the 
established  order.  The  forces  of  social  passion,  humane  concern  and 
compassion  are  at  work  within  the  nation  and  seek  to  maintain  a 
healthy  condition  in  society. 

All  those  who  belong  to  a  nation  share  certain  ideals  and  purposes 
and  work  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  A 
nation  is  not  a  casual  association  of  men  for  the  performance  of  certain 
political  functions.  It  is  a  vital  union.  The  sense  of  nationality  is 
derived  not  from  race,  language  or  religion  but  from  traditional  values 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  nation.  They  had  a  sense  of  honour, 
respect  for  indefinable  obligations. 

If  conditions  which  prevail  within  a  Welfare  State  are  extended  on 
a  world  scale,  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  little  sacrifice 
of  national  sovereignty,  and  be  willing  to  accept  peaceful  methods 
of  settling  disputes,  enforce  peaceful  legal  solutions  and  avert 
violence,  secure  minimum  economic  conditions  of  well-being 
and  remove  the  grievances  of  large  communities  which  suffer  from 
political  subjection  and  racial  discrimination  and  develop  a  moral 
community  based  on  spiritual  values.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  implied  in  world  citizenship  is  necessary 
today.  We  have  to  lift  the  world  off  its  hinges  and  transform  the 
national  man  into  a  universal  man. 

The  United  Nations  Organisation  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
creation  of  an  authoritative  world  order.  It  has  not  got  the  power  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  law'.  It  has  used  on  occasions  military  force.  There 
is  talk  about  disarmament,  inspection  and  control.  The  cold  war  is  the 
result  of  the  two  power  blocs  facing  each  other  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.  If  the  cold  war  is  to  end,  the  groups  should  abandon  the 
armament  race  to  annihilation.  If  the  two  sides  seek  all  the  time  arms 
that  would  outmatch  those  of  the  other,  suspect  and  distrust  each  other, 
war  becomes  inevitable.  Even  as  national  welfare  requires  us  to  give 
up  the  personal  right  to  use  force,  international  security  requires  the 
surrender  of  the  right  to  use  force  on  the  part  of  nations.  We  should 
strive  to  get  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  nations  and  put  them  in 
international  keeping.  Except  for  local  police  forces  the  world’s  arms 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  world  international  force. 
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We  need  an  international  code  of  justice  which  should  be 
enforced  impartially.  All  this  is  possible  only  if  there  is  general, 
setting  free  large  funds,  these  funds  can  be  used  for  rendering  extensive 
of  an  international  police  force. 

If  agreement  is  reached  on  total  and  universal  disarmament, 
setting  free  large  funds,  these  funds  can  be  used  for  rendering  extensive 
aid  to  all  the  under-developed  nations.  The  unesco,  who,  ilo,  fao,  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Children’s  Fund  and  such  other  organisations  are 
attempting  to  correct  the  present  inequalities  of  opportunity  and  living 
standards  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  recognise  that  the 
economic  problems  are  common  to  all  humanity,  irrespective  of  race, 
culture  or  nationality.  Hunger  knows  no  nationality.  Despair  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  people.  The  world’s  resources  should  be  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  It  is  increasingly  recognised  that  favoured 
nations  have  a  responsibility  to  raise  the  less  favoured  ones  to  a  higher 
level.  Peace  is  secure  only  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  freed  from 
the  burden  of  armaments,  and  from  hunger,  destitution,  disease  and 
despair. 

Colonialism  and  racial  discrimination  are  admitted  to  be  the 
sources  of  major  conflicts  and  require  to  be  eliminated.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  peaceful  changes  towards  political  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  of  backward  nations. 

The  sense  of  belonging  together  to  the  same  nation  is  derived 
from  a  sense  of  sharing  the  same  memories  and  hopes,  the  same 
historical  experiences,  the  same  artistic  and  cultural  heritage.  If 
membership  of  one  world  is  to  be  developed,  projects  like  the  ‘East  and 
West  understanding  and  co-operation’  should  help  us  to  realise  the 
cultural  wealth  and  knowledge  to  which  we  are  all  heirs.  When 
mischievous  misunderstanding  is  at  work,  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for 
creative  understanding  among  nations. 

It  is  for  the  political  leaders  to  determine  the  practical  steps  by 
which  the  sources  of  power  and  communication  now  available  to  us 
can  be  used  for  closer  co-operation  and  friendliness  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  No  political  understanding  can  be  permanent  without 
understanding  at  the  cultural  level.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  importance, 
such  understanding  contributes  to  the  enrichment  of  human  experience. 
Science  and  industry,  education  and  culture  are  unifying  us  at  the 
physical  and  intellectual  levels.  We  need  to  look  upon  humanity  not  as 
a  mere  organisation  but  as  a  living  organism  united  from  within  by 
those  values  which  are  inseparable  from  human  dignity  and  freedom. 
When  the  sense  of  human  community  is  absent,  society  becomes  a 
riotous  mob.  ( 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  world  without  national  differences, 
without  cultural  variety  and  artistic  Wealth.  In  a  world  which  is 
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becoming  standardised,  variety  of  cultures  imparts  beauty  and 
creativeness.  It  is  for  organisations  like  the  unesco  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  large  inclusive  vision  of  humanity  through 
understanding  and  respect  for  differences  and  increase  global  awareness 
and  co-operation  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The  world  community  will 
have  in  common  science  and  technology,  economic  arrangements  and 
political  forms  but  it  will  also  help  the  varied  peoples  of  the  world  to 
develop  their  local  customs,  arts  and  literature.  These  will  save  the  new 
civilisation  from  monotony. 


A  DECLARATION  OF  FAITH 


wenty  years  ago,  on  June  26,  1945,  at  San  Francisco,  the 


JL  representatives  of  the  assembled  nations  signed  the  Charter  which 
affirmed  their  profound  conviction  that  the  anarchy  of  uncontrolled 
nationalism  which  led  to  two  world  wars  in  one  generation  could  be 
replaced  by  effective  instruments  of  international  control.  The  Charter, 
with  its  provisions  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  is  a  declaration  of  faith  by  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
war  is  not  inevitable  and  peace  can  be  maintained. 

The  fact  that  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
has  grown  from  the  original  51  in  1946  to  the  present  114  is  a  clear 
testimony  of  the  faith  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  peace-keeping  machinery. 

The  United  Nations  has  done  commendable  work  in  promoting 
better  standards  of  living  and  narrowing  the  economic  disparities 
between  the  advanced  and  the  newly  independent  developing  countries. 

It  is  of  no  small  significance  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  proclaimed  the  present  decade  as  the  United  Nations 
Development  Decade — a  period  of  concentrated  effort  to  raise  the 
economic  and  social  level  of  two-thirds  of  humanity  still  living  in 
poverty  and  want.  The  United  Nations  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
resolving  conflicts  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Though  the  achievements  of  the  United  Nations  in  these  twenty 
years  have  been  impressive,  its  failures  have  been  considerable.  The 
most  notable  of  them  all  has  been  in  regard  to  disarmament.  The  first 
atom  bomb  was  detonated  by  the  United  States  of  America  on  July  16, 
1945,  near  Alamagardo,  New  Mexico.  On  August  6,  1945,  an  atom 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The  Soviet  Union  announced  its 

Broadcast  on  20th  Anniversary  of  signing  of  U.N.  Charter,  25  June,  1965 
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first  atomic  blast  on  September  23,  1949.  The  United  States  exploded 
the  first  hydrogen  bomb  on  November  1,  1952.  On  August  12,  1953,  the 
Soviet  Union  touched  off  its  first  hydrogen  bomb  explosion.  On  May  15, 
1957,  Britain  conducted  its  first  hydrogen  bomb  test  in  the  Pacific 
region.  On  February  13,  1960,  France  exploded  an  atomic  device  in  the 
Sahara  desert.  On  October  16,  1964,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
exploded  its  first  atomic  device.  They  have  now  had  the  second 
explosion  also. 

We  all  know  that  if  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  arrested  and 
reversed,  the  prospects  of  mankind  are  very  grim.  Some  nuclear  power 
in  anger  or  excitement,  by  some  miscalculation  or  misunderstanding, 
may  set  the  world  ablaze  and  the  resulting  ruin  will  find  no  distinction 
between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
communist,  the  Arab  and  the  Jew. 

We  have  to  protect  humanity  against  war.  Peace  is  not  the 
absence  of  war.  It  is  the  presence  of  fellow  feeling  and  of  respect  for  man 
as  man  regardless  of  his  race,  nation,  or  creed.  It  is  the  disarmament 
of  minds  that  is  called  for.  The  future  is  not  all  bleak.  An  old  Arab 
proverb  says,  “Do  not  grieve  that  rose  trees  have  thorns,  rather  rejoice 
that  thorny  bushes  bear  roses”. 

The  present  climate  of  fear,  suspicion,  intolerance  and 
misunderstanding  has  to  be  changed.  On  October  10,  1963,  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  tests,  except  beneath  the  earth’s  surface,  came  into  effect. 
It  was  signed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
Britain,  and  more  thany100  other  countries.  France  and  China  are  not 
parties  to  this  treaty,  though  they  may  be  expected  to  change  their 
minds.  Scientific  collaboration  and  co-operation  in  space  research  are 
increasing.  We  have  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  so  that  it  can 
insulate  dangerous  situations  of  conflict  or  potential  war  and  bring 
them  within  the  sphere  of  peaceful  settlement.  We  can  do  so  only  by 
adhering  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

A  few  years  ago,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  asked  us  to  emphasize  the 
opportunities  for  understanding  and  co-operation  and  not  merely  those 
of  misunderstanding  and  conflict.  So  this  year  is  designated  the  Year 
of  International  Co-operation. 

The  path  of  peace  is,  however,  thorny  and  difficult  and  the  world 
body  has  passed  through  many  crises.  Even  today,  it  is  faced  with 
disagreements  among  member  States  in  regard  to  the  authorization  and 
financing  of  peace-keeping  operations  which  are  intended  to  maintain 
and  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

India  has  consistently  supported  the  noble  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  and  has  subscribed  to  the  view  that  it  is  the  only 
body  which  can  bring  about  a  world  without  war,  a  world  based  on 
the  co-operation  of  nations  and  peoples.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
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Nations,  India  has  assumed  its  full  measure  of  responsibility  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  world  organisation.  Our  Government  is  more 
convinced  today,  than  ever  before,  that  this  organisation  is  the  only 
means  for  the  achievement  of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world  and  on  this 
day,  which  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  continuing  and 
unflinching  support  of  the  United  Nations. 


A  WORLD  WITHOUT  WAR 

Friends:  the  24th  of  October  is  celebrated  as  the  United  Nations 
Day  all  over  the  world  as  the  United  Nations  came  into  existence 
on  October  24,  1945,  that  is,  twenty  years  ago.  The  organisation  unites 
the  nations  in  a  partnership  to  make  the  world  free  from  war  and 
secure  in  peace.  In  these  twenty  years  the  organisation  with  agencies 
attached  to  it  has  contributed  effectively  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  as  long  as  more  than  half 
the  world  suffers  from  hunger,  illiteracy  and  disease.  So  the  United 
Nations  is  pledged  to  the  social  and  economic  betterment  of  mankind. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  achieved  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
spread  of  education,  health  and  technical  assistance.  We  may  recall 
that  the  United  Nations  has  supplied  the  peace-keeping  force  in  the 
Congo,  assisted  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  of  West  New 
Guinea  (West  Irian)  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands,  negotiated 
a  cease-fire  agreement  between  Arab  States  and  Israel.  It  intervened  to 
arrange  a  cease-fire  agreement  between  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish 
communities  in  Cyprus.  It  is  today  engaged  in  negotiating  a  cease-fire 
agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  will  exercise  its  great  power  with  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility  in  a  world  where  big  powers  are  inclined  to  exert  pressure 
in  their  own  interests  or  prejudices.  If  the  United  Nations  acts  with 
justice,  confidence  will  increase  in  the  world  that  she  is  the  servant  of 
all  nations  and  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the  big  powers. 

Our  faith  in  the  United  Nations  is  illustrated  by  our  work  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  on  the  several  commissions  and 
committees.  As  early  as  1953-54,  India  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  in  Korea,  and  more  recently 
our  troops  have  gone  out  to  Gaza  and  the  Congo  for  peace-keeping 
operations  at  the  behest  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  is 
for  us  a  symbol  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 

Broadcast  on  the  eve  of  United  Nations  Day.  New  Delhi.  23  October,  1965 
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for  peace  based  on  justice  and  progress.  We  have  been  working  for 
peaceful  and  constructive  international  relations. 

A  major  nuclear  war  has  been  averted  till  now.  A  direct  line  of 
communication  between  Washington  and  Moscow  is  set  up  to  avert 
any  armed  conflict  due  to  misunderstanding.  The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  prohibits  all  nuclear  explosions  except  those  underground  has 
been  ratified  by  many  nations  and  may  lead  to  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control.  The  co-operation  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  in  space  research  and  other  fields  may  extend 
to  other  matters  and  help  to  avert  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

A  Disarmament  Commission  is  meeting  in  Geneva.  We  aim  at  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  can  become  effective  only 
if  the  nuclear  powers  undertake  not  to  deliver  them  in  any  form,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  non-nuclear  powers.  China  is  also  a  nuclear  power, 
but  she  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  our  hope  that 
China  will  not  use  her  nuclear  power  in  wanton  disregard  of  human 
life  and  world  opinion. 

The  United  Nations  is  committed  to  the  creation  of  a  world  order 
based  not  on  a  precarious  peace  of  checks  and  balances,  or  on  fear  of 
one  another,  but  on  the  rule  of  law  and  the  sense  of  justice. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  not  been  as  successful  as  some  of  us 
hoped,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  organisation  as  with  the  members  who 
constitute  it.  The  United  Nations  reflects  the  realities  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  For  one  thing,  it  has  moral  authority  but  no  coercive 
power. 

While  we  strive  for  a  world  without  war,  we  recognise  that  so  long 
as  men  remain  weak  and  wicked,  and  nations  are  aggressive  and 
adventurous,  we  should  have  defensive  arms.  We  should  attempt  to 
raise  the  quality  of  men  and  nations  and  create  friendliness  and  spirit 
of  brotherhood  among  nations  and  not  produce  bad  blood  and  nourish 
ill  feelings.  We  have  to  remove  anger  and  hate  from  our  minds.  In  the 
long  run,  human  beings  have  to  be  moved  to  desire  peace  above  all 
things.  We  should  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  of  privilege  and 
position,  power  and  prejudice,  if  peace  is  to  be  attained.  May  we  all 
have  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  strength  for  it 
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A  NEW  WORLD  IS  EMERGING 

Friends:  tomorrow  is  the  United  Nations  Day.  The  United  Nations 
has  become  a  part  of  our  international  political  life.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  our  ailments  but  a  safety  valve  which  softens  the 
asperities  of  the  international  anarchy  which  is  still  the  lot  of  mankind. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  international  co-operation. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  approved  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  26,  1945,  mentions  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  to  save  future  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war; 

(2)  to  re-establish  belief  in  the  fundamental  rights  of  man; 

(3)  to  create  conditions  which  will  help  to  settle  disputes  between 
nations  according  to  law  and  justice; 

(4)  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living  and  social  progress. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  approved  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  December  10,  1948.  The  non-observance 
of  the  fundamental  rights  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  conflicts 
which  have  offended  the  conscience  of  man.  Equal  and  inalienable 
rights  for  all  members  of  the  human  family  should  be  recognised  as  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

Many  of  the  colonial  peoples  have  been  accorded  political  freedom 
though  they  have  yet  to  achieve  economic  progress.  There  are,  however, 
colonies  whose  rulers  do  not  wish  to  part  with  power.  We  have  racial 
discrimination  in  some  parts  of  Africa  where  the  people  are  subjected 
to  very  grave  humiliation.  Fascism  was  defeated  in  the  last  war  but 
the  fascism  of  the  mind  is  not  yet  defeated.  The  emotions  of  bigotry, 
hatred  and  violence  are  still  alive  in  the  human  heart.  The  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  like  the  unesco,  who  and  fao  have  assisted 
backward  peoples  to  improve  their  conditions.  They  should  bring 
about  an  equitable  use  of  the  world’s  resources,  economic,  scientific 
and  moral,  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor,  hungry,  illiterate  and  diseased 
peoples.  As  economic  disparities  within  a  nation  cause  unrest,  even 
so  the  disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
unsettle  the  equilibrium  of  the  world.  The  distance  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  should  be  bridged  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  United  Nations  has  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  removing 
disagreements  among  nations.  Israel,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Suez,  Lebanon, 
Laos,  the  Congo,  West  Irian,  Yemen,  Cyprus,  stand  out  as  witnesses 
to  the  United  Nations  spirit  of  conciliation  through  peaceful  means. 

In  spite  of  the  achievements  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  still 
ineffective  in  vital  matters.  In  the  matter  of  peace-keeping  operations, 
the  great  powers  have  not  come  to  any  agreement.  We  have  to  develop 
the  will  to  maintain  and  even  improve  the  United  Nations  peace-keeping 
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machinery. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  by  refusing  to  decide  on  the 
South  West  Africa  issue,  has  set  back  the  cause  of  law  as  a  substitute 
for  power  politics.  We  hope  that  South  West  Africa  may  fare  better 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  than  in  the  International 
Court. 

The  absence  of  China  not  only  takes  away  from  the  universality  of 
the  United  Nations  but  retards  any  real  progress  towards  disarmament, 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  a  stable  world. 

The  trouble  spots  today  are  disarmament,  apartheid  and 
decolonisation.  The  dangers  of  a  nuclear  conflict  are  increasing  as  the 
number  of  nations  possessing  a  nuclear  armoury  is  increasing.  We  are 
aware  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation  but  are  not  nearer  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  and  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Military  budgets, 
in  the  conventional  and  military  fields,  are  steadily  increasing.  There 
are  countries  which,  in  sheer  despair,  hope  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  protection  against  nuclear  attack  by  hostile  neighbours.  We  all 
profess  that  we  are  pledged  to  control,  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  of  destruction  but  mutual  suspicion  hinders  our 
efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation,  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
reduce  nuclear  stocks.  We  foresee  the  tragedy  but  seem  powerless  to 
prevent  it.  We  know  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war  but 
are  unable  to  check  the  drift  to  it.  We  are  afraid  to  face  the  fact  that  an 
old  world  is  disappearing  and  a  new  world  is  emerging.  We  should 
recognise  that  we  are  members  of  the  human  family  first  and  foremost 
and  not  Russian  or  American,  French  or  German  primarily.  We  should 
develop  a  strong  sense  of  community.  We  must  find  the  power  to  change 
ourselves  and  the  society  so  that  moral  values  may  have  reality  in  our 
world. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  allowed  to  grow  into  a  federal 
organisation.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  but  there  is  no  other 
alternative  to  the  devastation  and  horror  of  a  modem  war.  We  must 
strive  to  strengthen  the  judicial,  executive  and  police  functions  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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A  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 

WE  are  all  happy  that  U  Thant  has  been  selected  for  the  first  Nehru 
Award  for  International  Understanding.  His  outstanding  work  in 
this  direction  as  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  has  inspired 
confidence.  All  these  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  passionate  quest  for 
peace  and  his  selection  for  the  award  has  evoked  universal  acclaim. 

Nehru  wrote  on  September  3,  1936,  to  Sheila  Grant  Duff  a  letter  in 
which  he  said,  “I  do  not  want  war, even  for  the  sake  of  Indian  freedom 
or  perhaps  it  should  be  more  correct  to  say  that  I  do  not  look  forward 
to  any  real  freedom  for  India  as  a  result  of  devastating  conflict  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  all  complicated.  We  are  forced  to  look  deeper 
down  and  examine  the  roots  of  the  evil  and  try  to  remove  them, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  destruction  of  the  good  that  we  have.” 
In  other  words,  the  deeper  causes  of  war  are  our  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding  of  one  another.  The  Roman  playvright,  Terence, 
put  it  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  “I  am  a  h  iman  being,  so 
there  is  nothing  human  that  is  not  my  concern.”  The  avoidance  of 
war  is  the  main  concern  of  all  mankind  today. 

Peace  is  the  harmonising  of  men  in  their  differences;  it  is  giving 
battle  to  distrust  and  prejudice.  This  is  the  meaning  of  international 
understanding  or  human  reconciliation.  The  use  of  force  in  settling 
these  differences  is  not  only  bad  morals  but  is  bad  policy  as  well. 

There  is  a  certain  duplicity  in  human  nature  which  makes  us  do 
things  even  when  we  recognize  them  to  be  wrong.  When  Pontius  Pilate 
pronounced  Jesus  innocent  and  yet  handed  him  over,  he  did  what  we 
all  do,  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  People,  who,  in  their  private 
lives,  are  honourable  and  decent,  are  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  war,  which  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  civilization,  if  not 
of  all  life.  Brotherhood  of  man  requires  the  recognition  of  common 
purpose  and  human  co-operation.  Love  must  penetrate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  everywhere. 

The  achievement  of  stable  peace  is  a  longer  and  more  complicated 
process  than  the  relatively  simple  one  of  war-making.  We  are  aware 
of  the  ceaseless  efforts  which  U  Thant  has  been  making,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  discouragements,  for  settling  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
and  ending  that  senseless  slaughter  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children. 
The  scheme  of  cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  followed  by  preliminary  talks 
leading  to  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  takes  account 
of  world  opinion.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  implement  this 
scheme  with  any  small  modifications,  if  necessary.  As  a  true  Buddhist, 
U  Thant  aims  at  peace,  without  victory  or  defeat  for  either  side,  but 
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with  reconciliation. 

In  this  fast  dissolving  world,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our 
security  is  in  abiding  spiritual  values  which  we  should  seek  to  preserve 
with  complete  dedication.  Buddhist  humanism  starts  with  the 
idea  that  human  existence  necessarily  involves  suffering.  The 
way  to  put  an  end  to  it  is  by  stopping  greed.  It  emphasises  the 
universality  of  all  mankind.  Self-scrutiny  and  international  discipline 
are  essential  for  safeguarding  peace. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  the  award  to  this  great  servant  of  peace 
and  understanding. 
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TRANSFORMATION  THROUGH  TECHNOLOGY 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  the  symposium  on  the  role- 
of  Science  and  the  Nation. 

I  welcome  all  the  delegates  who  have  come  from  distant  parts  of 
India  and  also  those  who  have  come  from  abroad.  To  the  latter  our 
special  thanks  are  due.  Despite  considerable  discomfort  and 
inconvenience,  they  have  come  here  to  attend  this  conference. 

I  take  it  that  almost  all  these  countries  like  ours  which  have 
emerged  from  subjection  into  freedom  are  now  attempting  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  their  people,  to  fight  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
illiteracy  and  other  things.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  this  is 
through  the  development  of  science  and  technology.  It  is  the  temper  of 
our  time  that  has  brought  together  here  all  the  delegates  from  India 
and  abroad.  They  have  one  definite  purpose,  that  is  of  giving  a  creative 
and  satisfying  life  to  all  their  citizens,  which  they  can  achieve  only 
through  the  development  of  science  and  technology  in  their  respective 
countries. 

We  in  this  country,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  our  late 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  have  accepted  the  role  of  science 
as  a  significant  and  important  one  in  our  national  life.  If  you  look  at 
the  country  today,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  you  will  see  a  great  change  in  the  country  itself.  Scientific 
laboratories  like  the  one  where  we  are  meeting  now,  irrigation  dams, 
all  sorts  of  research  stations,  also  atomic  reactors,  all  these  things  are 
dotted  over  the  surface  of  our  country.  These  are  all  symbolic  of  the 
transformation  which  is  taking  place  in  our  country,  due  to  the 
influence  of  science  and  technology.  We  must  understand  that  there 
are  more  young  men  today  engaged  in  these  pursuits  than  at  any  time 
before.  There  are  more  applications  for  admission  to  the  courses  of 
science  and  technology  now  than  ten  years  ago.  We  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  accommodate  all  these  applicants  in  the  institutes  for  which 
they  apply  because  we  are  not  able  to  provide  them  with  the  expensive 
buildings,  laboratories  and  apparatus  which  are  essential.  We  are 
doing  our  best.  We  cannot  turn  them  away.  It  is  essential  for  us  to 
give  them  the  best  opportunities  to  express  themselves.  We  have  been 
trying  to  do  this. 

Many  visitors  from  abroad  come  and  tell  us  that  there  is  a  change 
today  in  the  appearance  of  this  country.  There  are  more  people  who  are 
better  clad,  riding  bicycles,  going  to  educational  institutions,  etc.  Still,  in 
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spite  of  this,  we  have  this  great  menace  today  of  rising  food  prices. 
People  tell  me — I  may  be  misinformed — that  there  are  enough 
foodgrains  in  this  country  today  even  in  these  difficult  conditions  and 
if  we  know  how  to  get  hold  of  them  and  get  rid  of  people  who  are 
using  their  positions  of  advantage  for  their  own  self-interest  and 
blocking  their  free  distribution,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  feed  our 
people  and  avoid  a  very  great  crisis  in  our  affairs.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
will  do  that.  Increase  of  food  supplies  is  essential.  Developing  proper 
channels  of  distribution  is  equally  essential. 

When  we  talk  about  social  economy,  what  we  mean  is  that  every 
individual  is  significant,  every  individual  has  a  purpose  and  we  should 
help  that  individual  to  fulfil  his  purpose.  That  is  what  we  should 
attempt  to  do.  We  cannot  do  so  unless  the  minimal  necessities  of 
clothing,  shelter  and  education  are  provided  for  him.  We  cannot  do 
all  that  in  view  of  the  rising  population  until  we  tap  the  resources  of 
our  country,  natural  and  human,  by  means  of  science  and  technology. 
These  are  the  attempts  which  we  have  to  make — increase  of  food 
supplies,  establishing  equitable  methods  of  distribution,  getting  rid  of 
people  who  are  anti-social  in  their  outlook.  If  we  do  that,  our  country 
will  be  prosperous  even  with  regard  to  the  food  situation. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr  Asoka  Mehta  that  ‘science  is  not 
merely  an  accumulation  of  knowledge;  it  is  an  endless  pursuit,  a  great 
adventure;  and  so  long  as  human  intelligence  and  imagination  are  there, 
there  will  be  further  and  further  accumulation  of  scientific  knowledge.’ 
More  important  than  these  things  is  the  acquisition  of  a  scientific  out¬ 
look,  a  scientific  temper,  a  scientific  approach.  We  see  here  today,  in 
some  of  these  well-established  quarters,  people  who  have  got  first-class 
knowledge  of  all  that  science  tells  us,  yet  adopting  in  their  daily  life 
superstitious  ideas  and  obscurantist  practices.  This  dichotomy  is  to  be 
found  in  every  individual.  A  true  scientific  man  is  he  who  brings  the 
sway  of  reason  to  control  his  inclination  for  accepting  other  ways  of 
regulating  life.  The  only  way  of  regulating  life  is  to  accept  the  sway 
of  reason,  the  sway  of  science  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term.  Mr  Mehta 
referred  to  the  capacity  of  our  people  to  forgo  humanistic  values. 
I  think  the  development  of  a  scientific  and  technological  order  does 
not  commit  us  to  spiritual  aridity  and  inertia.  It  is  science  itself  that 
increases  the  mystery  of  this  world.  If  we  adopt  a  scientific  attitude 
and  look  at  the  world,  there  is  unexpectedness,  richness,  the  wonder  of 
it,  a  kind  of  terrifying  aspect  as  well  as  fascinating  aspects.  All  these 
things  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  humility,  a  sense  that  we  do  not  know 
very  much.  There  is  yet  so  much  to  explore.  What  we  all  know  is  just 
a  little.  You  all  know  the  Gita  verse:  avyaktadini  bhutani  vyaktanui- 
dhyani  bharata . . .  W e  do  not  know  the  beginning  of  this  world; 
madhya  is  all  we  know;  the  end  of  it  we  do  not  know.  The  beginning 
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and  the  end  are  beyond  the  writ  of  science.  It  is  the  middle  stage  where 
we  manipulate.  However  much  our  limitations  may  be  overcome, 
however  much  we  may  advance  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge,  there 
will  remain  a  sense  of  mystery  in  every  human  individual  and  that 
mystery  is  induced  by  science  itself.  Science  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
sense  of  mystery.  Einstein  once  said,  ‘The  more  I  look  into  the 
scientific  results,  the  more  I  am  impressed  by  the  mystery  of  this  world.* 
There  is  so  much  which  is  unknown  to  us  and  it  is  essential  for  us, 
therefore,  to  have  all  the  time  a  sense  of  humility.  If  you  are  a  true 
scientist,  you  must  have  a  sense  of  humility,  you  must  have  no  arrogance 
at  all,  never  think  that  you  know  everything.  Anybody  who  thinks 
he  knows  everything  will  cease  to  learn.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to 
develop  a  monastic  cell  in  your  mind  and  heart  where  you  can  sit  alone, 
think  about  these  problems  and  relate  them  to  the  other  things  of  the 
world. 

I  know  this  Association  is  made  up  of  research  workers  and  also 
attendants  and  those  who  are  doing  work  no  doubt.  Research  workers 
in  agriculture  have  done  very  good  work.  My  appeal  to  them  is,  they 
should  not  be  patrons  but  must  become  partners  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  science  and  technique.  The  ordinary  man  must  know 
that  research  results  are  available  to  him  and  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  produce  better  results.  Our  farmers  are  receptive  to  new  ideas; 
they  are  anxious  to  earn  more — which  is  a  natural  instinct.  If  you  tell 
them  the  ways,  they  will  be  able  to  help  themselves  and  help  other 
people.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  yet  I  have  ventured  to  make  a  few 
observations.  I  wish  this  conference  success  and  I  hope  you  will  learn 
from  each  other  in  your  discussions. 
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Friends:  it  is  my  privilege  once  again  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
on  the  eve  of  the  17th  anniversary  of  our  Independence  Day.  This 
would  normally  have  been  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  us;  but  we  are  living 
in  the  shadow  of  the  loss  we  have  suffered  by  the  passing  away  of  our 
great  national  leader — Jawaharlal  Nehru — who  left  an  imprint  on  our 
life  and  gave  a  new  outlook  to  it.  He  strove  to  build  a  new  future  for 
India  and  gave  to  us  a  purpose  in  national  life;  and  we  should  adhere 
to  this  purpose  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  it. 
He  gave  us  the  ideals -of  parliamentary  democracy,  a  non-communal 
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state,  planned  development,  sobriety  in  international  affairs,  friendship 
among  nations  and  peace  in  the  world.  There  were  many  in  our  country 
who  were  impatient  with  what  they  called  the  unnecessary  patience  of 
Nehru;  but  being  a  democrat,  he  wished  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  people 
with  him  in  whatever  he  did. 

Our  situation  at  home  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  Our  achievement 
in  the  industrial  sector  is  somewhat  encouraging.  It  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  that,  at  long  last,  work  will  be  begun  on  the  Bokaro  steel 
project.  What  is  necessary  is  increased  production  in  agriculture  and 
industry  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  products.  Soaring  prices  of 
foodgrains  and  other  essential  commodities  are  causing  great  concern, 
among  our  people.  I  am  glad  that  the  Government  is  taking  speedy  and 
effective  measures  to  check  this  rise  in  prices. 

We  should  face  the  present  situation  with  concerted  action.  The 
members  of  all  parties,  I  dare  say,  are  interested  in  fighting  this  evil 
and  so  would  co-operate  and  work  together  in  increasing  food  production 
and  organising  fair  distribution  of  the  produce.  Personal  rivalries  and 
group  factions  have  caused  much  injury  to  our  progress  and  our  good 
name.  We  should  avoid  them  at  all  times,  specially  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  we  are  facing  many  problems.  Lawlessness  should  be  discouraged 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  members  of  all  parties  would  help  in  putting 
down  any  expression  of  violence.  Democracy  and  lawlessness  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other. 

A  recent  report  shows  that  food  adulteration  is  being  practised  on 
a  large  scale.  Of  all  anti-social  practices  there  is  none  more  heinous  than 
adulteration  of  foodstuffs.  The  practitioners  of  this  evil,  the  hoarders, 
the  profiteers,  the  black-marketeers  and  the  speculators  are  among 
the  worst  enemies  of  our  society.  They  have  to  be  dealt  with  sternly, 
however  well-placed,  important  and  influential  they  may  be.  If  we 
acquiesce  in  wrong  doing,  people  will  lose  faith  in  us. 

The  increase  of  corruption,  against  which  we  are  putting  up  a 
heroic  fight,  is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  our  misplaced  kindness 
and  indifference  to  wrong  doing.  Maudlin  sentimentality  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  generosity  or  compassion.  If  we  are  soft  to  the  anti-social 
wrong-doers,  we  will  be  doing  a  great  wrong  to  society. 

When  we  speak  of  a  free,  classless  society,  we  mean  that  we  should 
not  use  other  people  as  tools  for  implementing  our  desires.  Democracy 
strives  to  provide  all  individuals  with  the  wherewithal  and  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  development.  Artificially  imposed  barriers  should 
be  removed  and  the  opportunities  for  self-development  of  ail  individuals 
should  not  be  restricted;  whatever  they  are  capable  of  by  their  genius 
and  ability,  all  individuals  should  be  able  to  manifest.  We  have  still  the 
problem  of  the  hungry,  the  neglected,  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden. 
We  should  avoid  the  extremes  of  colossal  affluence  and  grinding  poverty. 
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and  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  bring  about  greater  equality 
among  our  people  should  be  attempted.  We  are  attempting  to  bring 
about  a  revolution — economic  and  social — through  consent  and  not 
through  coercion. 

An  essential  element  of  socialism  is  the  application  of  social 
purpose  to  our  national  life.  Most  of  us  suffer  from  a  streak  of  laziness; 
and  a  progressive  society  has  little  scope  for  lazy  people. 

The  other  major  problem,  which  is  engaging  our  attention  today, 
is  that  of  national  integration.  We  have  been  attempting  to  build  a 
structure  of  society  where  everyone,  whatever  his  tribe,  race,  religion 
or  caste  may  be,  has  equal  rights  with  every  other  citizen. 

Even  when  we  lived  as  members  of  different  tribes,  speaking  different 
languages  and  professing  different  religions,  we  all  felt  that  we  belonged 
to  one  whole.  We  acquired  this  sense  through  education  and 
experience.  By  these  processes  we  recognised  the  human  in  members 
of  all  tribes,  creeds  and  communities.  It  is  this  process  of  consideration 
for  other  men  and  women  that  has  been  governing  our  conduct. 
It  is  the  only  safe  way  for  emotional  integration  of  our  people  into 
a  single  whole.  When,  in  1962,  we  had  the  attack  by  the  Chinese, 
all  the  people  from  Kashmir  to  Kanya  Kumari  felt  they  were  members 
of  one  community.  The  great  sorrow  which  recently  engulfed  the 
whole  country  on  the  passing  away  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  again 
demonstrated  this  basic  unity  of  our  people. 

Our  country  has  today  the  representatives  of  all  the  living  faiths  of 
mankind  and  they  dwelt  together  in  peace  until  political  indoctrination 
and  personal  ambition  interfered  with  their  harmonious  living  as 
members  of  a  common  fellowship.  The  one  Supreme  is  too  vast  to  be 
comprehended  adequately  by  the  finite  mind,  and  so,  all  our  definitions 
are  tentative  and  halting  approximations  and  not  the  complete  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  Godhead.  We  recognise  the  diversity  of  pathways  to 
the  realisation  of  the  Supreme  and  so  we  rarely  had  violent  religious 
quarrels.  Unfortunately,  today  we  are,  here  and  there,  witnessing  this 
phenomenon.  Education,  enlightenment  and  economic  opportunities  for 
all  are  the  ways  by  which  these  differences  can  be  minimised  and 
ultimately  abolished. 

I  hope  the  members  of  all  communities  will  seek  areas  of  agreement 
and  co-operation  and  not  of  discord  and  dissension.  It  is  easy  to  rouse 
the  lower  passions  of  human  nature  but  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  enlist 
the  higher  qualities  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  one  another. 

We  have  had  people  following  different  cultural  patterns  and  all 
of  them  acted  and  reacted  and  brought  about  a  common  spiritual 
outlook.  We  also,  from  the  beginning,  spoke  different.  languages  and 
looked  upon  all  these  languages  as  vehicles  of  culture.  Because  our 
people  speak  different  languages  it  does  not  follow  that  they  belong  to 
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different  species.  A  twelfth-century  (a.d.  1125)  Kannada  writer 
observes : 

sarvajnam  tad  aharri  vande 
paran-jyotis  tamopaham 
pravrttd  yan-mukhdd  devi 
sarva-bhasd  sarasvatl 

All  the  languages  are  the  utterances  of  the  great  goddess  Saraswati 
and  we  should  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  understand  the  languages  of 
others  and  the  cultures  they  express. 

In  our  country  we  have  banned  untouchability  by  law,  but,  in 
practice,  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  places.  To  root  it  out,  law 
alone  will  not  do.  Education  is  necessary.  The  recognition  of  human 
nature  leads  to  elimination  of  race  prejudices  and  social  discrimination. 
We  are  committed  to  a  continuous  process  of  self-education  and 
self-discipline;  without  them  we  will  fall  apart.  History  is  a  dynamic 
process  and  we  cannot  escape  from  it.  If  we  try  to  do  so,  we  will  fail 
to  survive.  No  pride  or  prejudice  should  prevent  us  from  accepting 
the  purpose  of  time — the  purpose  that  has  not  spent  itself  in  the  past  but 
moves  onward  to  fulfilment  in  the  future.  Our  future  is  larger  and 
longer  than  our  past.  We  can  change  history  and  are  not  merely  to  be 
changed  by  it. 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  development,  food  production  and  such 
other  vital  topics,  the  country  has  to  be  treated  as  one  whole  and  all 
parts  of  it  should  receive  equitable  treatment. 

We  expect  to  have  soon  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in 
Nagaland.  We  hope  that  the  present  attempt  at  settlement  of  outstanding 
issues  will  succeed. 

We  are  trying  to  remove  hate  and  violence  from  our  national  and 
international  life.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  succeeded  in  this  attempt 
though  we  are  working  for  these  ideals. 

We  welcome  the  progress  that  is  being  made  towards  complete 
disarmament.  But  disarmament  by  itself  cannot  remove  wars.  We  will 
have  to  establish  concepts  and  institutions  that  will  adjust  the  minds 
of  people  to  a  world  without  arms.  Let  us  open  out  our  hearts  to  other 
people,  understand  their  cultures  and  feel  a  sense  of  oneness  with  all 
human  beings,  irrespective  of  their  race,  politics  or  religion. 

Each  country,  large  and  small,  should  have  the  liberty  to  live  in 
peace  and  independence,  thus  enabling  its  people  to  prosper  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  independence  and  pursue  their  own  policy  with 
regard  to  international  relations.  How  far  we  are  from  this  ideal  is 
evident  from  the  events  in  Vietnam,  the  Congo  and  Cyprus.  Small 
nations  must  have  a  sense  of  safety  and  security  and  big  nations  must 
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behave  with  justice  and  generosity.  We  are  pledged  to  the  removal  of 
race  discrimination  and  colonialism  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We 
welcome  the  emergence  of  many  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia  into 
freedom  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  few  that  still  remain  under 
foreign  domination  will  soon  gain  independence. 

Our  relations  with  our  neighbours,  especially  with  Pakistan  and 
China,  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Our  differences  with  these  countries 
have  cost  us  and  them  a  great  deal,  have  hurt  us  and  them  a  great  deal. 
We  shall  not  relax  our  efforts  until  these  differences  are  settled  with 
honour  and  dignity. 

In  some  of  our  neighbouring  countries  people  of  Indian  origin 
are  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.  Their  contributions  are  forgotten.  I 
hope  these  irritations  will  be  removed  in  the  near  future.  A  few  of  our 
people,  when  they  go  abroad,  behave  sometimes  with  an  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted  sense  of  superiority  and  this  has  not  made  us  very 
popular  in  some  foreign  countries.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  conduct 
ourselves  both  at  home  and  abroad  with  decency,  dignity  and  humility. 
These  are  not  qualities  which  we  can  acquire  from  textbooks.  These 
have  to  grow  from  within.  Education  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  is 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  grapple  with  human  relations. 

Our  duty  to  the  world  today  is  to  work  for  peace.  Talk  of  peace  is 
not  a  mere  sedative  slogan.  We  can  save  the  future  only  by  working 
seriously  for  peace.  Our  whole  age  is  in  arms  against  the  temper  of 
violence,  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  we  come  across  a  will  to 
death,  a  will  to  destruction,  a  will  to  settle  disputes  by  force  of  arms. 
The  world  is  torn  by  many  and  difficult  problems.  We  must  not  be 
deterred  by  them;  rather,  *we  should  look  on  them  as  opportunities 
greater  than  any  we  have  yet  had  for  service  to  man’s  well-being.  A 
true  leader  must  guide  his  nation  beyond  the  moods  and  movements 
of  the  general  public.  He  should  raise  the  public  to  a  higher  quality  of 
consciousness,  a  higher  level  of  feeling,  a  higher  degree  of  enlightenment. 
Sensitivity  and  vision  of  the  future  move  civilizations  forward.  The 
stakes  are  high  and  the  prospects  are  bright  and  they  should  challenge 
our  best  and  most  imaginative  effort.  It  is  a  heritage  of  hope  and  a 
vision  of  the  future  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past 

Nehru,  who  gave  to  the  profession  of  politics  a  high  dignity,  himself 
felt  that  many  promises  which  he  made  were  still  unfulfilled  and  he 
had  a  long  distance  to  go  to  his  goal.  It  is  for  us  now  to  do  our  best 
to  further  the  unfinished  tasks  that  he  left  behind. 
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I  welcome  you  all  to  this  annual  conference  of  Governors,  Since  we 
last  met  Sri  Bisnuram  Medhi  has  retired  on  the  completion  of  his 
term  of  office  in  Madras  and  Srimati  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  has 
resigned  the  Governorship  of  Maharashtra.  We  are  grateful  to  them 
for  their  valuable  services  and  extend  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  the 
future.  We  welcome  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim  who  assumed  charge 
in  Punjab  in  May  and  Dr  Cberian  who  has  recently  been  sworn  in  as 
Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

As  we  meet  again  after  a  year  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  absence 
from  among  us  of  him  who  every  year  since  independence  participated 
in  the  discussions  of  this  Conference  and  shared  with  us  his  thoughts 
on  domestic  and  world  affairs.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  been  taken  from 
us;  but  his  achievements  live.  It  remains  for  us  to  continue  his  work. 
I  know  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  of  you  when  I  assure  Sri 
Lai  Bahadur  of  our  full  co-operation  in  the  immense  tasks  that  he  has 
assumed  as  Prime  Minister. 

The  past  year  has  seen  considerable  political  activity  in  several 
States.  In  Kashmir,  the  incident  of  the  theft  from  the  Hazratbal  shrine 
of  a  relic  of  the  Prophet  brought  to  light  weaknesses  in  the 
administration.  A  new  Government  under  Sri  G.  M.  Sadiq  was  formed 
and  it  has  been  functioning  with  vigour.  As  a  measure  of  conciliation 
and  for  creating  a  better  political  atmosphere  the  Kashmir  Government 
withdrew  the  charges  against  Sheikh  Abdullah  and  released  him.  I 
regret,  however,  that  there  has  been  very  little  improvement  in  the 
situation. 

In  Punjab  a  new  Government  under  Sri  Ram  Kishen  assumed! 
office  on  the  resignation  of  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  in  consequence 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry. 

Differences  and  dissensions  within  the  Congress  Legislative  Party 
in  Kerala  resulted,  on  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  in  the  imposition  of 
President’s  rule  until  fresh  elections  are  held. 

Dissensions  within  the  ruling  party  in  Uttar  Pradesh  have  unhappily 
continued. 

There  have  been  serious  acts  of  indiscipline  by  students  in  Orissa. 
General  elections  were  held  in  Goa  and  Pondicherry  and  new 
Governments  assumed  office. 

In  December  1963,  the  new  State  of  Nagaland  was  inaugurated. 
The  talks  with  the  leaders  of  the  underground  elements  among  the 
Nagas  arranged  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Peace  Mission  continue 
and  we  hope  that  an  arrangement  may  be  reached  which  will  bring 
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peace  to  the  disturbed  areas  of  Nagaland. 

One  of  our  most  urgent  problems,  fraught  with  much  human 
suffering,  is  that  of  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  from  East  Bengal. 
This  new  exodus  of  Hindus,  Christians,  Buddhists  and  others  has 
continued  steadily  for  almost  a  year  and  has  imposed  heavy  burdens 
on  us.  The  Governments  of  the  various  States  have  been  helping  to 
resettle  these  refugees  and  the  Union  Ministry  of  Rehabilitation  will, 
among  other  measures,  develop  special  areas  for  resettlement. 

In  addition  to  these  refugees,  large  numbers  of  people  of  Indian 
origin  in  neighbouring  countries  are  returning  to  India. 

In  1962  the  Government  of  India  set  up  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sri  K.  Santhanam  to  review  the  existing  methods  of 
checking  corruption  in  the  Central  Services  and  to  recommend  ways  of 
more  effective  implementation.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is  still  under 
examination;  but  the  Government  of  India  decided  immediately  to 
implement  its  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of  a  Vigilance 
Commissioner,  independent  of  any  department  of  the  Government  of 
India,  who  would  investigate  complaints  of  corruption  against  employees 
of  the  Union  Government,  It  has  been  suggested  to  State  Governments 
that  they  might  also  set.  up  similar  machinery  for  dealing  with 
corruption. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  The  national  income 
increased  by  4,3  per  cent  in  1963-64  as  compared  with  an  average 
growth  of  only  2\  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  Both  agriculture 
and  industry  contributed  to  this  improvement.  Despite  adverse  weather 
conditions,  agricultural  production  showed  an  increase  of  2.4  per  cent 
in  1963-64  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  had  declined  by  nearly  3  per 
cent.  Industrial  output  rose  by  9.2  per  cent  as  compared  to  8  per  cent 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Third  Plan  and  6.4  per  cent  in  the  first  year. 

Although  production  of  foodgrains  went  up  to  79.4  million  tonnes 
it  is  still  lower  than  the  level  of  81  million  achieved  in  1961-62. 

Expenditure  on  defence  and  development  had  to  be  substantially 
increased  last  year  as  well  as  in  the  current  year  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  pressure  of  demand  relative  to  supplies  resulted  in  a 
sharp  increase  in  prices. 

The  wholesale  price  index  has  risen  by  15.4  per  cent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  wholesale  prices  are  now  more 
than  20  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Plan. 
Consumer  prices  have  also  shown  a  similar  increase.  Such  sharp 
increases  in  the  price  level  within  a  short,  period  of  time  cannot  but 
cause  hardships  particularly  to  the  fixed  income  groups.  Government 
have  sought  to  restrain  the  general  increase  in  demand  by  curbing 
inessential  expenditures  and  maintaining  a  tight  control  over  the 
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expansion  of  bank  credit  to  the  private  sector.  The  bank  rate  was 
raised  from  4^  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  with  effect  from  the  25th 
September  1964. 

General  measures  for  restraining  demand  and  mobilisation  of 
savings  are  of  vital  importance  but  they  do  not  suffice  to  meet  the 
immediate  problem  of  rising  prices.  The  Government  have,  therefore, 
extended  a  number  of  controls  over  distribution,  especially  of  foodgrains 
and  have  announced  proposals  for  statutory  control  of  prices  and 
distribution  of  a  part  of  the  cloth  production.  With  a  view  to  acquiring 
a  commanding  position  in  the  market  for  foodgrains  a  Foodgrains 
Trading  Corporation  will  be  set  up. 

The  import  of  wheat,  which  was  2.5  to  3  lakh  tonnes  per  month 
has  been  increased  to  6  lakh  tonnes  per  month;  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  6.7  million  tonnes  of  wheat  will  have  been 
distributed  as  against  3.8  million  tonnes  distributed  in  1963. 

The  number  of  fair  price  shops  has  increased  substantially.  At 
present  there  are  85,000  such  shops  as  against  55,000  this  time  last 
year. 

Maximum  controlled  prices  have  been  introduced  in  a  number  of 
States  and  are  being  introduced  in  others.  Kerala,  which  is  a  highly 
deficit  area,  has  been  exerting  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  prices  of 
rice  in  the  other  three  southern  States.  It  has,  therefore,  been  cordoned 
off  and  informal  rationing  has  been  introduced.  The  Government  of 
India  are  also  considering  the  possibility  of  cordoning  off  big  cities  and 
introducing  rationing  so  as  to  eliminate  their  heavy  pull  on  the  available 
stocks  in  the  market. 

The  rice  crop  is  reported  to  be  very  good  this  year.  Other  kharif 
crops  are  also  reported  to  be  good.  The  jawar,  bajra  and  maize  crops 
have  started  to  come  into  the  markets  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
availability  of  coarse  grains  in  adequate  quantities  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rice.  The  State  Governments  have 
obviously  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  evolving  and  successfully  implementing 
a  vigorous  policy  of  stabilising  food  prices. 

A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  better  implementation 
of  the  Plan  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  mid-term  appraisal  of  the 
Third  Plan.  Among  the  measures  taken  to  reduce  the  lag  in  agricultural 
production  is  the  constitution  of  a  National  Agricultural  Production 
Board  to  ensure  an  integrated  approach  on  matters  of  agricultural 
policies  and  programmes. 

The  National  Development  Council  considered  that  the  speedy 
execution  of  the  programme  of  land  reforms  was  essential  in  increasing 
agricultural  production  and  strengthening  the  rural  economy.  A 
Committee  which  will  include  Chief  Ministers  of  States  has  been  set 
up  to  review  the  progress  of  land  reforms  in  different  States  and  to 
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suggest  measures  for  improving  their  implementation. 

Flood  control  and  anti-waterlogging  measures  are  also  being 
strengthened.  Reaional  flood  control  schemes  need  to  be  co-ordinated 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  tendency  to  disregard  the  effects  on  the  adjoining 
areas  of  neighbouring  States. 

Industrial  production  during  the  current  year  is  likely  to  maintain 
and  perhaps  improve  the  rate  of  growth  achieved  in  1963-64.  Industrial 
activity  in  the  private  sector  has  shown  considerable  expansion  during 
the  last  year.  Fiscal  policy  has  been  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  key 
industries  to  which  tax  concessions  were  given  in  the  1964-65  budget. 
The  establishment  of  the  Unit  Trust  and  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  are  expected  to  help  to  mobilise  resources  for  industrial  expansion. 

Though  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  the  balance 
of  payments  position  has  worsened  during  the  current  year,  mainly 
because  of  the  burden  of  interest  charges  on  external  debt.  The 
importance  of  conserving  foreign  exchange  and  eliminating  inessential 
payments  abroad  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  export  drive  must 
also  be  maintained  with  even  greater  vigour  than  before.  The  output 
for  this  year  and  the  next  will  depend  on  our  progress  in  agriculture. 
Growth  in  this  sector  is  vital  for  maintaining  price  stability  and 
achieving  a  sustained  increase  in  exports. 

The  Minister  of  External  Affairs  will  give  us  an  account  of  the 
affairs  in  the  international  field.  Our  relations  with  China  and  Pakistan 
are  still  unsatisfactory  and  we  should  do  our  best  to  improve  them. 


A  TESTING  TIME 

Friends:  tomorrow  is  the  15th  anniversary  of  our  Republic  and  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  greeting  our  nationals  at 
home  and  overseas  and  saying  a  few  words  to  them. 

The  last  year  has  been  a  testing  time  for  us  all.  The  great  leader, 
who  had  guided  the  destinies  of  our  country  since  its  rebirth  as  a  free 
nation,  is  no  longer  with  us.  We  who  are  left  behind  can  have  no 
greater  inspiration  than  Nehru’s  life  of  dedicated  service  in  our  task  of 
attaining  the  ideal  and  fulfilling  the  vision  he  bequeathed  to  us  of  a 
united,  democratic,  progressive  and  prosperous  India. 

Amidst  the  suffocating  gloom  of  Nehru’s  departure  from  us,  the 
nation  displayed,  as  it  has  done  before  in  moments  of  grave  crisis,  a 
remarkable  sense  of  unity  and  responsibility;  and  the  transition  to  a 
new  leadership  was  effected  with  commendable  dignity  and  orderliness. 
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The  new  Government  which  enjoys  wide  popular  support  has  been 
functioning  with  courage  and  caution.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
still  with  us  diverse  divisive  forces  based  on  region  and  language, 
religion  and  caste.  It  is  essential  to  maintain  and  foster  the  sense  of  unity 
by  subordinating  these  dividing  factors  to  the  central  principle  of 
national  integrity  and  welfare.  Nothing  would  help  us  more  to  do  so 
than  giving  reality  and  meaning  to  our  ideal  of  equality  of  status  to 
every  individual.  Democracy  is  more  than  adult  suffrage;  it  is  the 
institutional  manifestation  of  a  refined  way  of  life  which  exalts  the 
individual  and  invests  him  with  dignity. 

Our  parliamentary  democracy  assures  political  equality  to  all. 
But  the  inequalities  of  caste  and  outcaste,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are 
not  only  alien  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  but  are  also  a  grave  threat 
to  its  very  existence.  Social  inequalities  betray,  corrupt,  and  deform  the 
image  of  man.  Social  justice,  however,  cannot  be  promoted  by 
acts  of  Government  alone,  necessary  as  these  are;  it  calls  for  innate 
belief  in  the  ideal  that  every  human  being  has  spiritual  possibilities, 
that  there  are  elements  of  sanctity  and  holiness  in  him  which  need 
expression  and  development.  The  general  deterioration  of  our  standards 
of  behaviour  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual  dimension 
of  man.  Through  the  discipline  of  home,  school  and  democratic 
institutions,  we  must  be  trained  to  develop  qualities  of  freedom  from 
fear,  from  hate,  from  greed,  from  love  of  power  and  from  selfishness. 

If  our  democracy  is  to  be  stable  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  our  people  and  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
incomes  and  opportunities.  Planned  economic  development  has  been 
our  chosen  instrument  for  freeing  our  people  from  want.  Impressive 
as  our  achievements  in  this  direction  have  been,  they  have  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  expanding  needs  of  a  growing  population. 
National  income  has  been  increasing  but  slowly  and  agricultural  output 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  current  Plan  has  hardly  risen.  It  is  true 
that  bad  weather  has  been  a  major  factor  behind  this  stagnation  in 
farm  production  but  have  we  done  all  that  was  necessary  and  possible 
to  stimulate  the  agricultural  sector  into  dynamic  growth?  Has  our 
rural  administrative  organisation  been  effective  enough  to  transmit  to 
the  peasants  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of  scientific  farming? 
Have  we  created  the  right  economic  environment  through  rational 
price  policies  and  land  reforms  for  the  farmer  to  give  of  his  best?  It 
is  necessary  that  we  ask  ourselves  these  questions;  for  a  recognition  of 
the  factors  behind  our  inadequate  performance  is  the  first  step  towards 
their  removal.  This  year’s  harvest  promises  to  be  a  good  one— the  best 
one  on  record— I  am  informed;  but  the  impact  of  it  is  yet  to  be  felt  on 
prices.  A  psychology  of  scarcity  persists.  The  behaviour  of  prices 
during  recent  years  has  indeed  been  a  matter  for  serious  concern;  prices 
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of  food  articles  have  risen  the  most  and  this  has  naturally  affected  the 
more  vulnerable  sections  of  our  people.  The  character  of  the  increase 
in  prices  has  in  it  the  makings  of  an  inflationary  situation.  It  is  well  to 
realise  that  the  social  tolerance  of  inflation  among  any  people,  and 
especially  among  a  people  the  bulk  of  whom  are  poor,  is  bound  to  be 
very  limited;  their  patience  is  not  inexhaustible.  The  penalty  we  have 
to  pay  for  inflation  is  not  merely  the  sacrifice  of  future  development;  it 
is  the  threat  to  current  economic,  social  and  even  political  stability.  It 
behoves  us  all — Government  and  the  people — to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  check  the  upward  spiral  of  prices.  The  sure  and  lasting  remedy 
for  inflation  is,  of  course,  increased  production,  but  we  should  seek  at 
the  same  time  to  eliminate  the  weaknesses  in  the  existing  system  of 
distribution  which  has  worsened  the  situation  caused  by  a  basic 
maladjustment  between  growing  demand  and  insufficient  supply.  While 
Government,  on  its  part,  will  have  to  put  down  sternly  anti-social 
behaviour  such  as  hoarding  and  blackmarketing  and  act  with  great 
courage,  the  co-operation  of  the  people  is  equally  essential  in  seeing  us 
through  the  present  difficult  situation.  The  various  States  should  pull 
together  so  that  the  problem  of  equitable  distribution  of  food  is  dealt 
with  on  a  national  basis. 

The  problems  of  food  and  rising  prices  are,  of  course,  of  prime 
urgency  today  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Governments  at  the  Centre  and 
the  States  are  actively  dealing  with  them.  But  the  goals  of  economic 
development  are  certainly  wider.  The  battle  against  poverty  and 
ignorance,  disease  and  discrimination  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  one — 
the  more  so  since  we  have  chosen  to  fight  it  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  institutions.  It  calls  for  the  utmost  mobilization  of  our 
human  and  material  resources.  It  is  all  the  more  tragic  that  when  we 
should  have  strained  every  nerve  and  harnessed  all  our  energies  to  the 
task  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  our  people,  we  have  been  called  upon 
as  a  result  of  events  not  of  our  making,  to  divert  resources  to  the 
national  defence.  This  we  are  doing  to  the  extent  called  for  while 
desiring  at  the  same  time  a  peaceful  and  honourable  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  issues  with  our  two  neighbours — Pakistan  and  China.  We 
should  rule  out  reprisal,  revenge  and  hatred  and  work  for  honourable 
settlement  of  our  conflicts  on  principles  of  tolerance,  friendship  and 
understanding.  If  we  attempt  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  we  will  all  be  burnt 
up.  We  have  been  till  now  expressing  the  voice  of  mankind,  the 
conscience  of  humanity  and  attempting  to  bring  about  an  era  of 
relaxing  tensions.  We  should  do  nothing  which  will  go  against  this  basic 
commitment  of  ours. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  which  the  diverse  and  complex  problems 
facing  the  nation  at  home  and  abroad  have  for  us  it  is  the  need  for 
calm  and  dispassionate  thinking  as  well  as  decisive  and  courageous 
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action.  The  heart  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  sound;  and  they  expect 
their  chosen  leaders  to  lead  them  wisely  and  well.  If  we  evade  issues, 
compromise  with  basic  principles  and  allow  saboteurs  to  undermine 
the  economy  of  the  country,  our  minds  will  get  confused  and  distracted 
and  our  people  will  become  frustrated.  This  we  should  prevent  at  any 
cost.  The  challenge  to  statesmanship  now  is  to  provide  cohesive  thinking, 
a  firm  Government  and  an  efficient  and  clean  administration. 

The  consolidation  of  political  democracy,  the  building  of  social 
equaiity,  the  promotion  of  economic  growth  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  country  call  for  co-operative  endeavour  of  all  sections 
of  our  people.  Disciplined  behaviour  and  hard  and  honest  work  are 
expected  from  the  Government,  from  the  administration,  from  the 
political  parties,  from  the  farmers,  from  the  students  and  from  every 
section  of  our  community.  As  we  enter  another  year  in  our  Republic’s 
life,  let  us  resolve  to  apply  ourselves  to  these  tasks  with  self-discipline 
and  determination,  courage  and  character. 


VIOLENCE  IS  BETRAYAL  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Friends:  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  declare  open 
Vithalbhai  Patel  House  and  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  Mavalankar 
Auditorium.  It  is  said  that  the  best  club  in  Great  Britain  is  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Mr  Khanna  and  his  other  friends  are  trying  to  extend 
to  our  Parliament  the  facilities  which  a  club  generally  offers.  That  is 
the  idea  which  he  has  and  he  has  given  you  some  account  of  the  further 
extensions  projected. 

Both  these  Presiding  Officers — Vithalbhai  Patel  and  Mavalankar — 
were  known  to  be  independent  in  their  judgment,  impartial  in  their 
attitudes,  above  all  parties.  That  is  the  reputation  which  they  built  up. 

So  far  as  Vithalbhai  Patel  is  concerned,  he  was  the  President  of 
the  Central  Assembly  before  independence  was  achieved.  Then  it  was  a 
difficult  time.  The  struggle  for  freedom  was  on,  the  British  Members 
were  there,  and  apart  from  them,  our  own  Indian  Members  were  the 
most  illustrious  we  could  think  of — Motilal  Nehru  was  there,  you  had 
Jayakar,  Jinnah;  people  of  that  calibre  were  Members.  He  conducted 
the  deliberations  in  a  manner  which  elicited  the  esteem  and  approval 
of  even  his  most  bitter  opponents. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  Mavalankar,  we  have  all  worked  with 
him,  his  rulings  are  still  quoted  by  my  friend  Mr  Hukum  Singh  and 
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his  verdicts  were  reasoned,  considered,  objective,  impartial.  It  is  our 
hope  that  our  Parliament  hereafter  also  will  maintain  these  great 
traditions.  The  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Rajya  Sabha  stand  for  the  honour  and  dignity  not  merely  of  their 
House  but  of  the  whole  country.  If  we  do  anything  which  is  likely 
to  sully  their  honour  and  dignity,  we  are  disgracing  not  merely  the 
Parliament  but  our  whole  country’s  reputation.  It  is  that  idea  which 
we  should  bear  in  mind. 

We  in  this  Parliament  are  developing  democratic  institutions. 
Democracy  means  humility,  no  sense  of  infallibility,  a  kind  of  give  and 
take.  About  Winston  Churchill  it  was  said,  he  remarked  about  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  “There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  goes  God.”  In  other 
words,  he  felt  that  Cripps  was  too  intransigent  in  his  attitudes.  When 
people  blamed  Churchill  for  making  a  pact  with  Russia,  he  said,  “If 
Hitler  invades  hell,  I  will  make  a  pact  with  hell.”  He  thereby  indicated 
openness  of  mind.  The  only  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  was  the 
freedom  of  Europe  and  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Whatever  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  that  particular  idea,  he  was 
prepared  to  undertake  it.  He  never  stood  on  prestige  or  ceremony  or 
anything  like  that.  The  one  objective  which  dominated  his  whole  life 
throughout  the  war  years  was  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  good  of 
Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  that  attitude  of  humility  which 
we  have  to  develop  in  our  dealings  with  people. 

Democracy  is  rule  of  law.  It  is  rule  of  reason.  It  is  rule  by  consent. 
We  should  try  to  achieve  for  all  our  policies  as  much  of  consent  as 
possible.  The  consensus  should  be  with  us.  Violence  in  any  form  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  democracy.  We  all  deplored  the 
recent  events  which  happened  in  South  India,  resulting  in  loss  of  life 
and  property.  Violence  leaves  behind  bitterness,  hatred  and  strife  which 
will  be  difficult  for  us  to  cover  up  even  after  a  long  time.  That  is  why 
any  democratic  procedure  requires  us  to  avoid  acts  of  violence  or  any 
kind  of  direct  action.  We  deplore  and  unconditionally  condemn  every 
act  of  violence  as  a  betrayal  of  the  very  spirit  of  democracy.  But  if 
democracy  is  rule  by  consent,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  did 
everything  in  our  power  to  avert  such  unhealthy  developments.  Political 
wisdom  consists  in  anticipating  events,  forestalling  them  and  averting 
them  wherever  possible.  Democracy  stands  for  a  society  which  is 
courageous,  which  is  compassionate,  which  is  solvent,  which  is  dignified 
and  which  is  human.  We  will  not  be  truely  democratic  if  on  every 
occasion,  we  resort  to  violence.  Most  of  us  in  this  world  today,  when 
it  is  passing  through  one  crisis  after  another,  are  civilized  barbarians. 
We  have  got  the  trappings  of  civilization.  We  think  we  are 
all  decent,  civilized,  human  and  humane,  but  we  must  search 
our  hearts  and  find  out  where  we  deviate  from  this.  Vigilance 
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in  one’s  own  heart,  in  one’s  own  mind,  is  the  pre-requisite  of  any  kind 
of  democratic  procedure,  i  hope  that  the  Members  who  will  meet  here — 
it  is  not  always  the  function  of  the  Opposition  to  oppose — will  meet 
members  of  all  parties;  they  could  get  together,  understand  each  other 
and  try  to  bring  a  healthy  outlook  to  bear  on  the  deliberations  of  our 
Parliament. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Mavalankar  Auditorium  and  declare  open  the  Vithalbhai  Patel  House. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION 

Members  of  Parliament :  I  welcome  you  once  again  to  your  iabours 
in  a  new  session  of  Parliament. 

During  the  year  which  has  just  ended  the  nation  went  through  its 
severest  trial  in  recent  years  when  the  people  lost  their  beloved  leader, 
Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  their  friend,  philosopher  and  guide.  There  were 
other  stresses  and  strains  also.  We  were  greatly  distressed  by  the  serious 
loss  of  life  and  property  unfortunately  caused  in  South  India  by 
unprecedented  cyclonic  conditions.  Relief  measures  were  promptly 
taken.  Some  of  our  difficulties  continue  and  we  have  to  face  them 
with  courage  and  determination.  At  the  same  time  the  country  has 
made  significant  progress  in  many  directions. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  twelve  months,  notice  can  be  taken  of 
several  achievements  which  should  inspire  hope  and  confidence. 
National  income  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  2.5  per  cent  per 
annum  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Third  Plan.  In  1963-64,  with 
an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent  in  industrial  output,  the  figure  rose  to  4.3 
per  cent.  An  increase  of  about  8  per  cent  in  industrial  production  is 
expected  during  the  current  year. 

Many  public  sector  undertakings  in  which  heavy  investments  have 
been  made  during  the  Third  Plan,  have  commenced  production.  They 
include  the  Heavy  Engineering  Plant  at  Ranchi,  the  Mining  Machinery 
Plant  at  Durgapur,  the  Refinery  at  Barauni  and  the  Machine  Tool 
Factories  at  Pinjore  and  Kalamasseri.  Although  production  in  some  of 
these  establishments  is  still  at  a  pilot  stage,  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
steady  increase  in  their  contribution  to  our  economic  development  in 
the  years  to  come. 

In  power  and  transport,  the  country  has  been  making  steady 
progress.  The  number  of  electrified  villages  has  gone  up  from  4,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Plan  to  nearly  40,000.  Power  generation 
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bv  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  is  expected  to  amount  to  11.7  million  kW 
as  against  5.6  million  kW  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Plan,  Shipping 
tonnage  at  about  1,4  million  GRT  has  already  exceeded  the  Third 
Plan  target.  Railways  have  adequate  capacity  to  meet  our  current  needs 
and  further  development  is  in  progress. 

New  oil  discoveries  were  made  in  Gujarat  and  Assam  and  India 
has  secured  rights  of  exploration  in  the  off-shore  islands  of  Iran.  New 
and  workable  deposits  of  uranium  have  been  found  and  our  reserves 
of  uranium  are  substantial.  A  Plutonium  Plant,  entirely  designed  and 
built  by  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  Trornbay  Establishment, 
is  now  in  operation.  The  construction  of  atomic  power  stations  at 
Tarapur  and  Rana  Partap  Sagar  has  commenced.  The  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  will  steadily  expand  in  the  future,  based 
increasingly  on  indigenous  supplies,  technology  and  research. 

Another  significant  feature  has  been  the  greater  availability  of 
certain  consumer  goods  of  interest  to  the  common  man.  The  production 
of  mill-made  cloth  alone  rose  by  another  210  million  metres  in  1964. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  production  of  foodgrains  did  not  show  any 
appreciable  increase  during  the  three  preceding  years.  In  a  number  of 
States  the  availability  of  foodgrains  became  inadequate  and  there  were 
periods  of  deep  anxiety.  To  meet  the  situation  the  import  of  foodgrains 
was  increased  and  other  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  as  equitable  a 
distribution  of  the  available  supplies  as  possible.  There  has  recently 
been  some  easing  of  the  situation  and  food  prices  have  registered  some 
decrease.  Government  are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  situation  and 
they  propose  shortly  to  review  the  food  distribution  policy. 

Apart  from  the  measures  adopted  to  deal  with  the  food  problem 
that  emerged  in  recent  months,  a  long-term  policy  of  increasing  food 
production  has  been  adopted.  A  number  of  steps  have  already  been 
taken  and  some  are  in  the  process  of  implementation.  The  farmer  has 
been  assured  of  minimum  prices  which  have  been  fixed  at  economic 
levels  and  an  Agricultural  Prices  Commission  has  been  set  up  to  keep 
the  situation  under  constant  review.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  timely  supply  of  fertilizers  and  other  requirements  to  the  farmer. 
Quick-maturing  minor  irrigation  schemes  will  be  implemented  on  a 
priority  basis. 

We  are  beginning  this  year  with  the  biggest  kharif  harvest  on 
record.  The  rabi  crop  also  is  expected  to  be  appreciably  better  than 
in  previous  years.  With  these  favourable  trends  and  the  efforts  being 
made  to  increase  production,  our  Government  are  taking  all  possible 
steps  to  achieve  long  term  stability  in  agricultural  prices.  To  guard 
against  all  eventualities,  however,  a  programme  of  building  up  buffer 
stocks  in  the  country  out  of  domestic  production  and  imports  has  been 
formulated.  The  Food  Corporation,  which  has  been  set  up  in  the 
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public  sector,  will  help  to  ensure  orderly  marketing  and  check  anti-social 
trends  in  the  trading  community. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  although  our  past  record  is  an  impressive 
one,  a  fresh  momentum  is  required.  This  is  necessary  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  stability  of  prices,  but  even  more  for  accelerated  growth. 

While  higher  production  is  the  best  *  answer  to  the  threat  of 
inflation,  the  monetary  pressures  on  the  price  level  and  on  our  external 
payments  cannot  be  ignored.  Part  of  this  pressure  comes  from 
unaccounted  and  undisclosed  money.  Stringent  measures  are  being  taken 
to  unearth  such  money  and  there  can  be  no  relenting  in  this  effort.  At 
the  same  time,  those  who  are  prepared  to  mend  their  ways  and  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  their  illegal  earnings  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Further,  our  Government  have  already  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  more  deficit  financing.  This  will  necessitate  curtailment  of  public 
expenditure.  The  expansion  of  bank  credits  will  also  have  to  be  kept  in 
check.  A  tighter  monetary  discipline  is  essential  not  only  to  achieve 
stability  of  prices  but  also  to  secure  a  better  balance  between  our 
imports  and  exports. 

In  recent  months,  Government  have  had  to  make  substantially 
large  repayments  of  loans  and  interest  and  also  to  pay  large  amounts 
for  imports.  This  has  led  to  a  decline  in  our  reserves  of  foreign  exchange 
despite  an  increase  of  nearly  50  crores  of  rupees  in  our  export  earnings 
during  1964.  Measures  for  remedying  the  situation  are  being  considered 
by  Government. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  the  country’s  Fourth 
Five  Year  Plan.  This  will  be  a  crucial  task.  It  will  cover  a  vital  period. 
A  memorandum  on  the  Plan  has  been  considered  by  the  National 
Development  Council  and  has  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  Parliament. 
The  most  important  objective  of  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  would  be 
a  substantially  higher  rate  of  growth  with  the  most  effective  utilisation 
of  resources.  For  this  task,  the  Government  propose  to  strengthen  the 
machinery  of  planning.  Emphasis  in  the  Plan  will  be  on  agriculture,  a 
balanced  development  of  heavy  and  other  industries,  creation  of  large 
employment  opportunities,  advancement  of  the  rural  sector  and 
narrowing  down  of  social  and  economic  disparities.  Special  attention 
is  proposed  to  be  given  to  schemes  which  will  mature  quickly.  We  have 
to  aim  at  a  minimum  level  of  living  for  every  family  in  this  vast 
country.  The  implementation  of  such  a  Plan  will  need  a  dedicated  and 
sacrificial  response  from  all  sections  of  society.  I  am  sure  such  a 
response  will  be  forthcoming  under  your  guidance. 

Public  sector  projects  will  be  implemented  with  greater  speed  and 
they  will  be  designed  to  give  quick  returns  to  the  community  in  the 
shape  of  production  and  profits.  Advance  action  in  respect  of  many 
Fourth  Plan  projects  will  be  taken  in  the  course  of  this  year.  To  meet 
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shortages  in  the  supply  of  cement,  a  Corporation  for  the  production  of 
cement  has  been  set  up  in  the  public  sector.  The  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  Fourth  Plan  will  also  be  important.  It  will  be  Government’s 
endeavour  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  to  the  private  sector  to  enable 
it  to  fulfil  its  assigned  role  efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  importance  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  growth  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry  is  heavily  underlined  by  the  increase  in  our 
population.  Between  1951  and  1961,  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  from  360  million  to  440  million.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  the  population  will  be  490  million  by  the  end  of  the  Third 
Plan  and  550  million  by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan.  Family  Planning 
has  become  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  nation.  An  integrated  family 
planning  service,  involving  family  planning  and  maternity  and  child 
welfare  measures,  has  been  evolved.  About  12,000  Family  Planning 
Centres  have  already  been  set  up. 

Sound  planning  is  extremely  important.  It  is,  however,  the  result 
that  matters  so  far  as  the  common  man  is  concerned  and  results  can 
be  obtained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  only  if  the  administrative  machinery 
for  the  implementation  of  plans  and  policies  functions  with  efficiency, 
speed  and  integrity.  Improvement  of  the  administrative  machinery  will, 
therefore,  be  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  Government’s  endeavours. 

The  Government  are  conscious  of  the  need  to  expand  and  improve 
the  social  services,  particularly  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes.  An  Educational  Commission  has  been  set  up' to  advise  the 
Government  on  the  national  pattern  of  education  at  different  stages. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  expand  the  housing  programme  through 
allotment  of  more  funds  and  by  co-ordinated  action  for  which  Housing 
Boards  are  being  set  up.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  land  available  at 
reasonable  rates  to  lower  income  groups. 

Our  Government  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  maintenance 
of  industrial  peace  through  the  code  of  discipline  and  through  the  various 
instruments  of  negotiation,  conciliation  and  adjudication  which  exist. 
Fullest  attention  is  also  being  paid  to  measures  to  promote  labour 
welfare  by  setting  up  new  Wage  Boards  for  industries  and  deciding 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Bonus  Commission,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  consumer  co-operatives  and  fair  price  shops  in 
industrial  establishments  and  the  expansion  of  the  workers’  education 
programme.  It  is  unfortunate  that  industrial  relations  in  certain  sectors 
during  1964  were  somewhat  disturbed.  It  is  our  Government’s  earnest 
hope  that  both  employers  and  employees  will  recognise  the  supreme 
importance  of  maximising  output  by  working  together  with  a  sense 
of  national  purpose. 

We  are  greatly  distressed  by  the  events  in  South  India.  We  deplore 
the  acts  of  violence  which  have  occurred  and  extend  our  deep 
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sympathy  to  those  who  have  suffered.  Doubts  about  the  language  issue 
seem  to  have  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people  there.  We  wish  to  state 
categorically  that  the  assurances  given  by  the  late  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  re-affirmed  by  our  Prime  Minister  will  be  carried  out  without 
qualification  and  reservation.  This  is  essential  for  the  unity  of  the 
country.  While  Hindi  is  the  official  language  of  the  Union,  English  will 
continue  to  be  an  associate  official  language.  This  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  non-Hindi  speaking  people  require  it.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
this  will  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  and  lead  them  to  return 
to  their  normal  work.  Members  of  Parliament  will  no  doubt  consider 
this  whole  policy  which  has  been  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  often,  in  all 
its  aspects,  legal,  administrative  and  executive.  The  Chief  Ministers 
will  be  meeting  at  an  early  date  to  consider  the  situation. 

The  Chinese  threat  on  our  northern  borders  continues  unabated. 
To  strengthen  our  defences,  a  Five-Year  Defence  Plan  covering  the  years 
1964  to  1969  is  being  implemented.  New  divisions  are  being  raised  and 
equipped  according  to  schedule.  The  output  of  ordnance  factories  last 
year  was  nearly  double  of  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  Our  Air  Force  is 
being  expanded  to  provide  better  protection  against  hostile  air  attacks 
and  ground  and  logistical  support  to  our  troops.  Steps  to  strengthen  our 
naval  defences  have  also  been  initiated. 

The  increase  in  defence  expenditure  imposes  an  additional  burden 
on  the  community  and  diverts  our  resources  from  development.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  an  arms  race  with  any  country.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  determined  to  be  strong  enough  to  repel  any  attack  on  our  borders. 

The  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device  by  China  has  shocked 
peace-loving  people  all  over  the  world.  Another  explosion  in  China 
may  not  be  far  off.  We  have  decided  that  despite  this  development, 
we  shall  not  embark  on  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons.  We  shall, 
instead,  continue  to  strive  for  international  understanding  which  will 
eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Our  relations  with  countries  near  and  far,  large  and  small,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  continue  to  be  friendly.  Only  China  continues  to 
adopt  a  hostile  attitude.  There  has  also  been  unfortunately  no 
improvement  in  our  relations  with  Pakistan. 

Non-alignment  and  co-existence  remain  the  essential  planks  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  have  always  firmly  believed  that  peace  is  essential 
for  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  who  have  to  tackle  enormous  problems.  For  these 
reasons  and  because  of  our  natural  interest  in  our  neighbourhood,  we 
have  felt  greatly  concerned  over  the  recent  events  in  South-East  Asia. 
Our  Government  have  suggested  that  a  Geneva-type  conference  should 
be  held  early,  to  arrest  the  dangerous  trends  which  have  been  developing 
in  Vietnam,  in  particular,  so  that  a  political  solution  to  the  problem 
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can  be  found.  We  are  also  in  touch  with  friendly  countries  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

The  election  of  Mr  Harold  Wilson  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  Mr  Kosygin  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.  have  been  significant  events.  All  the  three  leaders  are  old 
friends  of  India.  For  the  first  time,  a  French  Prime  Minister  has  visited 
India  and  understanding  between  the  two  countries  has  grown  as  a 
result.  The  visits  to  our  country  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Council  of  Burma,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Bhutan,  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Nepal  bear  testimony  to  the  growth  of  friendship  between 
India  and  her  neighbours.  We  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Iraq,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Sudan,  the  President  of  Finland,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Singapore,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prime  Minister  of  Kuwait 
and  the  Premier  of  Mauritius. 

Special  mention  has  also  to  be  made  of  the  visit  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  VI  who  came  to  Bombay  in  December  1964  to  participate  in 
the  Eucharistic  Congress.  In  the  spirit  of  our  traditions,  people 
belonging  to  all  religions  gave  him  a  rousing  reception  during  his  short 
stay  in  the  country. 

As  a  nation  fundamentally  opposed  to  colonialism,  we  have  rejoiced 
in  the  emergence  of  Malawi,  Malta  and  Zambia  as  sovereign  countries. 
Tomorrow,  the  Gambia  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  this  list. 

During  the  past  year,  I  paid  State  visits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eire. 
The  warm  reception  I  had  in  both  these  countries  was  an  ample  tribute 
to  the  goodwill  that  exists  for  India  and  her  people  in  these  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister  led  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  Conference  of 
Non-aligned  Nations  at  Cairo.  A  fundamental  unity  and  similarity  of 
approach  manifested  itself  in  the  Conference  and  gave  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  continuing  validity  and  relevance  of  the  policy  of 
non-alignment. 

Twenty- two  Bills  are  already  before  the  Parliament  for  your 
consideration.  Among  the  new  Bills  which  the  Government  propose  to 
introduce  during  the  year,  are  the  following:  — 

(i)  The  Payment  of  Bonus  Bill. 

(ii)  The  Factories  (Amendment)  Bill. 

(iii)  The  Import  and  Export  Control  (Amendment)  Bill. 

(iv)  The  Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Bill. 

(v)  The  All-India  Handloom  Board  Bill. 

(vi)  The  Seamen’s  Provident  Fund  Bill. 

(vii)  The  Rice  Milling  Industry  (Regulation)  Amendment  Bill. 
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(viii)  The  Patents  Bill. 

(ix)  The  Income  Tax  (Amendment)  Bill. 

A  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  financial  year  1965-66  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

Members  of  Parliament,  you  have  a  full  and  strenuous  programme 
ahead  of  you.  The  development  of  a  prosperous  socialist  society  and  the 
expansion  of  friendly  co-operation  with  other  nations  of  the  world 
remain  the  basis  of  our  policies.  Our  objectives  are  known  and  our 
goals  are  clear.  To  their  attainment  you  have  to  guide  the  nation  with 
goals  are  clear.  To  their  attainment  you  have  to  guide  the  nation  with 


ACT  WITH  COURAGE 

Friends:  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  our 
nationals  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  eve  of  the  18th  anniversary  of 
our  Independence  Day. 

Our  Constitution,  which  we  adopted  in  1950,  embodies  the  quest 
for  a  more  decent  world,  a  better  social  order,  a  life  for  man  free  from 
a  sense  of  insecurity  and  the  oppression  of  the  spirit.  It  emphasizes 
the  cardinal  principles  of  justice,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  It  is  a 
revolutionary  document  which  gives  our  people  reasons  to  hope  for  a 
better  society  and  the  means  to  win  it,  but  this  revolution  has  yet  a 
long  way  to  travel.  To  reach  it  we  should  strive  to  become  modern  in 
outlook  and  dedicated  to  change. 

Ours  is  an  open  society  based  on  a  free  press,  free  speech,  free 
association  and  the  rule  of  law.  Through  these  we  strive  to  hold  our 
people  together,  weld  the  variety  of  our  country  into  a  whole  and  raise 
the  unity,  depth  and  quality  of  our  life. 

We  believe  in  the  rights  of  man,  whatever  be  the  colour  or  creed, 
caste  or  community  of  a  person.  This  requires  us  to  abolish  social 
discrimination  and  wipe  out  economic  disparities  which  are  the  result  of 
poverty,  illiteracy  and  ill-health.  To  some  extent  we  have  succeeded  in 
removing  these  social  and  economic  barriers;  yet  many  people  suffer 
from  social  disabilities.  The  weight  of  the  past  in  regard  to  caste 
restrictions  is  still  oppressive  and  stifling. 

Economic  progress  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  success  of  democracy. 
Through  the  development  of  science  and  technology  we  can  achieve  it. 

Message  to  the  Nation  for  Independence  Day,  New  Delhi,  14  August, 

1965 
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Industrialization  is  an  experience  we  have  to  pass  through,  if  we  are 
to  survive  with  honour.  It  is  the  great  solvent  of  caste  and  custom.  The 
socialism  we  adopt  is  expected  to  break  down  social  stratification.  By 
socialism  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  State  ownership  of  some  basic 
industries  or  getting  things  done  under  State  auspices  which  might  not 
be  done  by  private  enterprise.  Our  socialism  aims  at  providing  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  to  the  common  people.  Their  aspirations  to  be 
adequately  fed,  clothed,  housed  and  educated  should  be  met  speedily, 
if  the  situation  is  not  to  deteriorate. 

For  some  time  past  the  food  situation  has  been  causing  considerable 
concern.  In  the  last  eighteen  years  we  have  repeatedly  promised  to  our 
people  to  make  our  country  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  foodgrains. 
But  it  is  still  a  distant  goal.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  over  the  position  which  prevailed  last  year,  when  the 
availability  of  foodgrains  became  inadequate  and  in  some  States  there 
had  been  periods  of  deep  anxiety.  We  took  a  number  of  measures  to 
control  the  situation,  including  summary  trials  of  hoarders  and  profiteers. 
We  set  up^fair  price  shops  to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  supplies.  We  are  now  considering  statutory  rationing  in  cities. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  measures  we  adopt  are 
implemented  fully  and  fairly.  Administrative  efficiency  and  honesty  are 
called  for. 

In  any  scheme  of  increasing  agricultural  production,  the  farmer  is 
the  pivot.  He  has  to  be  assured  of  a  price  for  the  produce,  which  will 
act  as  an  incentive  for  increasing  production.  An  Agricultural  Prices 
Commission  has  been  set  up  to  keep  the  situation  under  constant 
review  and  recommend  suitable  prices  for  agricultural  produce. 

In  spite  of  increased  food  production,  with  the  onset  of  the  lean 
season,  the  prices  are  showing  an  upward  trend.  Our  Government  is 
aware  of  the  serious  difficulties  facing  us  and  is  taking  steps  to  improve 
the  position.  These  steps,  I  dare  say,  will  be  taken  speedily  and 
effectively. 

Our  dependence  on  imports  of  food  produces  a  mood  of 
complacency  and  creates  a  sense  of  false  security.  We  have  to  work 
for  a  self-reliant,  self-sufficient  economy.  National  planning  is  essential 
with  regard  to  procurement  of  food  and  its  distribution.  A  new 
momentum  will  have  to  be  imparted  to  agricultural  production.  Minor 
irrigation  projects  and  small  industries  are  to  be  spread  all  over  the 
country.  The  Fourth  Plan  will  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  essential 
requirements  of  rural  development. 

Since  independence,  the  economic  policies  of  our  Government 
have  been  framed  with  the  object  of  promoting  economic  development 
and  securing  for  the  people  a  steady  improvement  in  their  standards  of 
living.  In  the  course  of  three  Five  Year  Plans,  we  may  claim  some 
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success  in  this  matter,  but  we  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  reach  the  state 
of  self-sustained  economic  growth.  Some  of  our  industrial  machinery 
remains  unused  for  lack  of  raw  materials  which  we  have  to  import. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  burden  of  defence  has  been  added  to 
that  of  development  and  our  economy  has  been  under  considerable 
strain.  The  sharp  increase  in  prices  and  the  difficult  foreign  exchange 
situation  are  illustrations  of  it.  Our  objective  is  to  realise,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  economic  independence.  This  means  that  we  have  to  strive 
hard  to  achieve  progressive  increases  in  productivity,  savings  and  exports. 
We  may  have  to  adopt  austerity  measures  which  should  apply  to  all, 
the  affluent  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low. 

Our  problems  are  getting  more  numerous  and  complicated.  Any 
hasty  or  wrong  decision  with  regard  to  any  of  them  has  harmful  effects. 
The  problems  that  we  face  are  undoubtedly  difficult  but  they  are  by 
no  means  insurmountable.  With  courage  and  with  faith  in  our  ideals  and 
our  convictions,  we  must  march  ahead.  Group  rivalries  in  some  of  the 
States,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  internal  struggles  for  power,  are 
affecting  our  administration  and  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  youth. 
We  should  aim  at  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  work  for  it  with  the 
discipline  of  detachment. 

What  has  sustained  us  all  these  centuries  is  our  direction  towards 
the  creative  spirit.  We  found  our  supreme  mission  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit,  in  the  struggle  of  ideas  and  moral  principles.  We  do  not  belittle 
the  body  and  its  needs  but  we  recognise  the  importance  of  the  inner  life. 
The  most  formidable  defence  of  our  country  lies  in  the  sacrificial  spirit 
of  our  people  and  the  support  which  we  can  derive  from  our  industrial 
economy. 

Education  is  the  chief  means  by  which  we  can  transform  our  society. 
Through  it  we  can  purge  our  minds  of  age-old  prejudices  and  set  our 
faces  against  the  trivialities  of  life.  The  future  depends  on  what  we  are 
in  our  thoughts  and  actions. 

Indiscipline  or  disrespect  for  authority  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
democracy  and  social  order.  Students  in  particular  have  to  realise  the 
social  consequences  of  their  acts.  Better  relations  between  students  and 
teachers  will  improve  the  general  atmosphere  in  educational  institutions. 

Teachers,  who  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  society,  deserve  to 
be  treated  well.  In  these  days  of  high  prices,  the  salaries  they  get 
cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate.  We  have  to  select  competent  teachers 
at  all  levels  and  provide  them  with  the  requisite  facilities,  including 
freedom  from  perpetual  worry  about  the  elemental  necessities  of  life. 

Our  w'orld  is  now  unified  as  never  before.  We  should  see  to  it 
that  disputes  are  settled  by  law  and  reason.  All  forms  of  violence  are 
symbols  of  human  failure.  As  responsible  human  beings,  in  this  nuclear 
age,  it  should  be  our  objective  to  work  for  a  policy  of  peace,  friendship 
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and  disarmament.  If  we  profess  fidelity  to  the  principles  and  institutions 
of  the  United  Nations  and  use  military  power  in  our  actual  dealings 
to  enforce  our  views,  we  will  be  condemned  as  hypocrites.  If  we  believe 
in  peaceful  co-existence  and  not  power  politics  we  should  not  look 
upon  our  enemies  with  disdain  and  we  should  not  assume  that  we  are 
always  right  and  our  enemies  always  wrong.  We  must  achieve  a  world 
of  lawr  and  free  choice,  banishing  from  it  violence  and  coercion.  Not 
merely  charity,  but  humane,  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  should  also  begin  at  home. 

We  are  living  in  a  highly  dangerous  world.  We  tremble  with 
horror  at  the  spread  of  death  and  destruction  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
two  possibilities  open,  enlargement  of  the  war  with  its  dreadful 
consequences  or  a  negotiated  settlement  even  if  the  latter  means  some 
sacrifice.  We  should  support  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  restore 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Nothing  in  the  realm  of  human  affairs  is  inevitable.  The  game 
is  not  lost,  so  long  as  we  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  can  be  won. 
Let  us  act  with  courage  and  decision  in  all  matters  concerning  our 
internal  politics  and  international  relations. 


IN  KASHMIR 


e  have  just  come  here  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  all  are  about 


▼  ▼  the  achievements  here  of  the  Security  Forces — Army,  Air  Force 
and  Police. 

We  believe  in  peace  and  we  were  negotiating  a  settlement  on  Kutch. 
At  that  time,  even  when  those  negotiations  were  not  completed,  there 
were  infiltrators  sent  into  this  place  who  tried  to  seduce  the  people 
here,  to  corrupt  their  morale  and  get  some  kind  of  support  from  them. 
But  the  people  of  Kashmir  have  withstood  all  these  temptations  and 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  country,  law-abiding 
and  loyal.  They  helped  us  also  to  drive  the  invaders  out.  When  we  are 
attacked  we  have  to  defend  ourselves  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  take  to  attacking  the  other  side  and  stop  the  infiltrators. 

We  are  all  pleased  by  your  valour,  by  your  gallantry  and  the 
successful  way  in  which  you  have  withstood  this  attack  and  are  doing 
your  best.  We  are  proud  of  your  achievements. 

I  congratulate  you  all  and  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  future  too. 
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DEFENCE  OF  KASHMIR 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  have  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  on  the  united  stand  they  have  taken  in  this  emergency.  I  find, 
in  spite  of  temptations,  seductions,  etc.,  the  people  have  stood  together. 
They  understand  that  the  infiltrators  have  come  with  no  real  purpose 
for  improving  the  people.  They  have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
looting  and  committing  other  atrocities.  The  people  have  stood  up  well;  I 
congratulate  them.  As  for  the  Army,  it  has  shown  great  steadfastness  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Indian  Army.  The  Indian  Army  has  built  for  itself 
glorious  traditions  in  the  past  and  here  again  they  are  asserting  their  old 
traditions  and  are  trying  to  do  their  best  to  capture  the  infiltrators,  to 
withstand  the  attack.  In  some  circumstances,  attack  becomes  the  best 
form  of  defence.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  these  things  will  not  go 
unnoticed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  be  prepared  for  any 
kind  of  assault  at  any  time.  We  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Our  Army  will  have  to  renew  its  efforts,  re-invigorate  itself  and  stand 
together  and  remember  the  glorious  traditions. 

Virabhogya  vasuridhcira — this  earth  is  for  the  brave.  It  is  for 
the  brave  people  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  country,  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  see  to  it  that  no  infiltrations  take 
place  either  personally  or  even  in  the  matter  of  ideas  themselves. 

India  is  a  democracy.  You  will  be  ruled,  we  are  all  ruled  wherever 
we  are,  by  our  own  people,  by  our  elected  representatives. 

India  has  an  expanding  economy  and,  therefore,  all  parts  of  India 
share  in  this  kind  of  prosperity  which  India  has.  India  gives  us  the 
guarantee  that  whatever  our  religious  views  are,  they  will  all  be 
protected  and  there  will  be  no  invasion  of  the  religious  rights  of  the 
people.  India  again  gives  us  a  guarantee  that  the  languages  of  the 
different  parts  will  be  protected,  will  be  preserved,  and  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  abolition  of  one  language  or  steamrolling  all  languages 
into  any  one  type.  In  all  these  ways,  democracy  is  a  thing  which  has 
paid  this  country  and  which  will  pay  every  part  of  this  country  including 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Those  who  have  a  long  vision,  those  who  look 
far  into  the  future,  will  understand  the  benefits  of  democracy. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  our  people  and  our  Army 
must  fight  for  these  ideals  and  preserve  them.  We  are  not  eager  for  a 
fight.  We  avoided  any  kind  of  direct  encounter  all  these  fifteen  years  in 
spite  of  provocations;  yet,  when  the  trouble  comes,  we  cannot  be 
caught  napping.  We  have  to  stand  up,  face  it  and  try  to  overcome  the 
trouble.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

I  wish  the  people  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  I  wish  the  people 
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belonging  to  our  Army,  my  very  best  in  their  attempts  to  preserve  a 
glorious  heritage,  a  heritage  for  which  this  country  has  stood  all  these 
years. 


A  CRISIS  FORCED  ON  US 

Friends:  1  am  speaking  to  you  at  this  time  of  grave  crisis — a  crisis 
that  has  been  forced  on  us.  We  are  engaged  in  this  conflict  with 
deep  sorrow  in  our  hearts.  We  know  that  the  way  to  growth  is  through 
suffering  and  not  despair. 

President  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  has  announced  that  Pakistan  is 
at  war  with  India.  In  accordance  with  this  statement  the  Pakistan  Air 
Force  has  obviously  been  permitted  to  attack  our  cities  and  not  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  military  targets.  The  Pakistan  Navy  has  also 
been  brought  into  action  against  our  port  at  Dwarka.  But  we  in  India 
do  not  regard  ourselves  as  at  war  with  Pakistan;  we  have  friendly 
feelings  for  the  people  of  Pakistan  and  have  been  careful  to  do 
precisely  no  more  than  what  is  required  to  safeguard  our  territorial 
integrity.  Our  attacks  have  been  confined  to  military  installations  and 
Pakistan  troop  movements. 

This  conflict  has  been  forced  on  us,  because  there  has  been  a 
persistent  and  continuous  attempt,  since  the  5th  of  August,  by  Pakistan 
to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  upset  by  force  the  legitimately 
established  Government  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Both 
the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  and  the  United  Nations  Military 
Observer  Group  in  the  area  have  recognised  this.  Confronted  by  the 
massive  infiltration  of  armed  men  in  disguise,  and  some  in  uniform, 
across  the  Cease-fire  Line,  we  have  done  only  what  was  necessary  to 
round  up  these  infiltrators  and  when  Pakistan  refused  to  call  off  their 
entry  into  India,  to  prevent  further  infiltration.  Then. on  the  1st  of 
September,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  people  of  Kashmir  were 
refusing  to  collaborate  with  the  infiltrators,  Pakistan,  as  the  world 
knows,  launched  a  massive  attack  south  of  the  Cease-fire  Line  and 
across  the  international  boundary  between  West  Pakistan  and  our 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  with  a  large  number  of  heavy  tanks 
supported  by  regular  infantry  units  of  the  Pakistan  Army  and  jet 
aircraft  of  the  Pakistan  Air  Force.  The  attack  was  obviously  intended 
to  sever  communications  between  Kashmir  and  the  rest  of  India. 
Pakistan  then  attacked  other  Indian  towns  from  the  air.  It,  therefore, 
became  necessary  for  us  to  thwart  this  aggression,  to  strike  at  the  bases 
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from  which  this  aggression  was  being  launched  and  to  forestall  other 
attacks  all  along  the  border  which  Pakistan  has  been  clearly  planning. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  tragic  conflict,  thrust  on  us  by  our 
neighbour,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  we  should  not  and  cannot  forget 
our  traditions,  our  ideals  and  our  history.  We  detest  war  and  all  its 
horrors.  Our  troops  have  so  far  only  fought  for  p^ace  and  for  the 
defence  of  our  land.  They  went  to  Korea,  many  years  ago,  at  the 
behest  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  safeguarding  of  peace.  They  went 
to  the  Congo,  again  at  the  behest  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  conflict  in  the  Congo  into  a 
fratricidal  war.  The  campaigns  of  1962  were  inflicted  on  us 
by  China.  And,  today,  we  are  driven-  to  battle  with  Pakistan — 
a  battle  not  of  our  seeking.  We  have  repeatedly  offered  to  Pakistan 
a  ‘no  war’  declaration;  and  in  1963,  when  we  undertook  to  talk 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  about  Kashmir  and  other  related 
matters,  we  even  proposed  a  disengagement  of  troops  all  along  the 
Cease-fire  Line.  But  Pakistan  rejected  this  offer.  She  seeks  now,  as  in 
1947,  to  secure,  by  force,  settlements  of  her  choosing.  Even  now,  she 
has  declined  to  promise  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
whom  we  shall  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  here,  that  she 
will  respect  the  Cease-fire  Line. 

We  have  no  desire  to  escalate  the  conflict.  At  every  stage  it  has 
been  Pakistan  that  has  taken  the  first  step  in  widening  the  conflict. 
U  Thant,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  is  trying  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  in  terms  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  of 
September  4  and  6.  I  can  assure  him  that  India  will  always  be  prepared 
to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  any  suggestions  that  result  in  the 
return  of  peace  between  India  and  Pakistan.  But  if  the  conflict  started 
with  Pakistan  sending  armed  men  into  Kashmir,  they  must  be  withdrawn 
no  less  than  Pakistan’s  regular  army  and  Pakistan  armour.  And  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  must  ensure  that  these  acts  of 
aggression  are  not  repeated  again  and  again  in  Kashmir, 

It  is  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to  all  of  us,  a  matter  of  profound 
satisfaction  that  in  this  crisis  we  have  all  closed  our  ranks,  set  aside 
the  superficial  differences  of  creed  and  caste,  and  behaved,  first  and 
last,  like  Indians.  The  Sikh  leader,  Sant  Fateh  Singh,  has  postponed  his 
fast  for  the  establishment  of  the  Punjabi  Suba  and  I  dare  say  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  eventual  solution  of  this  problem  agreed  to  by 
the  Government  and  the  leaders  of  the  Punjab,  We  have  50  million 
Muslims  wha  are  honoured  citizens  of  our  country.  Practically 
every  Muslim  organisation,  all  Muslim  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
every  articulate  Muslim  in  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Srinagar, 
have  pledged  loyalty  and  support  to  the  stand  of  the  Government  of 
India. 
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We  are  fighting  today  not  for  a  piece  of  territory  but  for 
fundamental  principles.  Victory  in  our  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
India’s  freedom  and  federal  union,  which  includes  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
is  vital  to  the  saving  of  free  institutions.  India  has  a  freely  elected 
Government,  a  free  press,  reliance  on  law  and  a  non-communa!  State 
which  respects  all  religions.  We  are  resisting  a  military  dictatorship,  a 
controlled  press  and  a  theocratic  State.  We  believe  in  freedom  even 
for  those  who  think  differently  from  us.  The  interests  of  democracy 
demand  our  victory;  otherwise  the  lamp  of  freedom  will  go  out  in 
Asia. 

We  have  also  to  avoid  any  form  of  hatred  of  the  people  of 
Pakistan,  who  are  our  kith  and  kin.  Friendship  with  them  has  always 
been  our  primary  objective.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  hurt  Pakistan  to 
save  India.  Our  commitment  to  peace  is  well-known.  We  do  not 
believe  in  any  unbridgeable  chasms.  There  are  more  things  which  bind 
us  together  than  keep  us  apart.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  let  us  have 
a  few  moments  of  introspection  and  make  our  spirit  capable  of 
compassion  and  sacrifice  prevail. 

May  I  congratulate  our  officers  and  jawans  on  the  front  for  their 
courage,  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  express  to  them  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  nation.  They  have  not  only  displayed  gallantry  and  valour 
in  the  field,  they  have  also  shown  chivalry.  There  can  be  no  dignity 
without  magnanimity.  Valour  and  honour  go  together.  We  are  proud 
of  our  soldiers,  our  airmen,  our  naval  ratings,  their  achievements  and 
their  valour,  but  above  all,  we  are  proud  of  their  nobility,  which  is  a  great 
part  of  the  gift  of  life.  And  let  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  not  on  the  field 
of  battle,  remember  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  even  the  most  precious 
gift  of  life  and  adopt  an  attitude  of  courage  and  self-denial. 


A  SERIOUS  MORAL  ISSUE 

Friends:  when  we  say  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  serious  moral  issue 
today,  we  mean  that  this  world  is  bound  to  become  a  multi-racial, 
multi-religious  and  multi-lingual  society.  We,  in  our  country,  by  adopting 
our  particular  constitutional  processes,  have  accepted  this  ideal  and 
are  working  towards  it.  So,  Kashmir  has  become  a  symbol  of  this  true 
democracy. 

If  this  is  settled  in  our  favour,  we  are  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
truly  great  human  society,  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
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fundamental  democracy  where  all  individuals  are  free  to  adopt  their 
own  religious  principles  and  cultural  ideals. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  PEACE 


riends:  I  spoke  to  you  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  11th  of  September. 


JL  Since  then,  we  have  seen  grim  tragedy.  U  Thant,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  came  here  to  take  the  first 
steps  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  responded  positively  to  his 
suggestion  of  a  cease-fire  as  we  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this 
wasteful  bloodshed  when  the  cream  of  both  our  countries  was  being 
cut  off.  The  cease-fire  took  effect  from  3.30  a.m.  on  the  23rd  instant. 

We  deplore  the  suffering  and  destruction,  the  disruption  of  family 
life,  the  wasting  of  human  resources  and  the  inevitable  casualties  of 
young  men.  War  which  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  defensive 
purposes  is  still  an  evil  and  a  danger  to  humanity.  It  does  no  good  to 
any  country  since  it  leaves  a  trail  of  bitterness,  fear  and  suspicion, 
thwarts  all  attempts  at  social  and  economic  development. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  two  Military  Hospitals  here  and  saw 
among  the  wounded,  young  men  of  all  communities,  Hindu,  Muslim, 
Christian,  Sikh  and  Parsi.  There  is  a  general  upsurge  in  the  country 
which  has  dissolved  our  minor  differences  and  integrated  our  people 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  There  is  oneness  of  feeling  and  purpose  among 
our  people,  especially  among  the  50  million  Muslims  who  have  given 
a  striking  testimony  of  their  deep  patriotism. 

I  should  like  to  express  our  profound  sorrow  to  those  who  have 
been  bereaved  by  this  war  and  our  deep  sympathy  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  with  prayerful  wishes  for  their  rapid  recovery.  The  country 
will  remember  their  memorable  services  with  immense  gratitude.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  spirit  which  has  become  manifest  in  these 
hard  days  will  continue  with  us  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  our  Prime  Minister  and  Government 
and  our  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Chaudhuri,  Air-Marshal  Arjan  Singh 
and  Vice-Admiral  Soman,  on  the  hard  and  excellent  work  which  they 
and  those  working  under  their  leadership  have  done  in  these  difficult 
days.  We  have  today  retrieved  our  prestige  and  it  is  my  hope  that  our 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  will  continue  to  function  with  daring, 
heroism  and  skill,  and  be  treated  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  destroy  Pakistan  or  threaten  its  existence. 
Pakistan  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  partition  of  India  with  good- 
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will  and  consent  of  our  leaders.  We  want  Pakistan  to  remain  independent 
and  sovereign.  The  people  of  Pakistan  and  India  have  ethnic,  cultural 
and  historical  ties  of  long  standing  and  we  should  co-exist  as  brothers, 
co-operating  in  economic,  cultural  and  other  affairs. 

This  war  was  forced  on  us.  Confident  of  victory  against  us,  with 
mighty  modem  weapons,  Pakistan  tried  to  force  the  issue  of  Kashmir. 
Mao  Tse-tung  stressed  that  guerillas  must  live  off  the  land  and  can 
succeed  only  if  they  have  the  friendship  and  help  of  the  local  inhabitants. 
Pakistan  sent  across  the  Cease-fire  Line  armed  infiltrators  to  incite  a 
revolt  in  Kashmir  but  they  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  They  failed,  even  as  the  raiders  assisted  by 
Pakistan  troops  had  failed  in  1947.  On  that  occasion  Indian  troops 
were  not  there.  The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  supported  by  Sheikh 
Mohammad  Abdullah,  asked  for  India’s  intervention  to  repel  the 
raiders.  The  Maharaja  acceded  to  India  and  legally  that  accession  was 
final  and  complete.  Sheikh  Abdullah  said  in  the  Security  Council: 

“Thousands  of  tribal  Pathans  equipped  with  mechanised 
weapons  of  war,  swooped  down  on  us  not  merely  as  armed  bandits 
but  as  a  centrally  directed  force  with  the  avowed  object  of 
subjugating  our  land  to  the  vassalage  of  Pakistan  at  the  point  of 
the  gun.” 

In  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Constituent  Assembly,  he  repeated: 
“our  accession  to  India  is  complete.” 

Sheikh  Abdullah,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1952,  said: 

“The  relationship  existing  between  India  and  Kashmir  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  countless  martyrs  was 
irrevocable  and  no  power  on  earth  could  Tender  us  asunder.’  ” 
The  same  temper  and  attitude  were  shown  by  the  people  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  when  the  infiltrators  came  in  August,  1965,  Maulana 
Massoodi,  a  close  associate  and  friend  of  Sheikh  Abdullah,  is  reported 
to  have  told  the  Indian  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
“We  Moslems  feel  much  closer  to  Kashmiri  Hindus  than  to  Panjabi 
(Pakistani)  Mussalmans.” 

Pakistan  assumed  that  India  was  too  weak  or  too  afraid  or  too 
proud  to  fight.  India,  though  naturally  disinclined  to  take  to  arms,  felt 
the  necessity  to  defend  herself  when  attacked.  Pakistan  also  assumed 
that  communal  disturbances  would  occur  in  the  country  and  in  the 
resulting  chaos  she  could  have  her  way.  Her  miscalculations  must  have 
come  to  her  as  a  rude  shock. 

India  is  a  democracy.  It  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  democratic 
people  that  they  are  free  from  external  aggression,  from  the  imposition 
of  an  outside  will  by  force,  subversion  or  infiltration.  The  people  are 
free  to  shape  their  destiny  as  they  choose.  India  is  what  the  world 
aspires  to  be,  a  multi-lingual,  multi-racial,  multi-religious  society.  A 
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democracy  does  not  attempt  to  mould  the  whole  world  in  a  single 
pattern.  Every  individual  has  the  opportunity  for  self-expression  and 
self-development.  India  is  a  symbol  of  the  good  society.  The  conflict 
with  Pakistan  turned  out  to  be  a  major  moral  issue  of  our  time, 
dictatorship  or  democracy,  a  controlled  press  or  a  free  press,  a 
non-communal  State  which  respects  all  religions  or  a  theocratic  State. 
Many  religious  fanatics  try  to  reach  heaven  by  creating  a  hell  on  earth. 

The  present  conflict  was  calculated  to  involve  the  United  Nations 
Organisation  afresh  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  compel  it  to  issue  a 
call  to  India  to  hold  a  plebiscite.  It  is  argued  that  the  democratic  way 
of  life  demands  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  to 
Kashmir  and  its  future  should  be  decided  by  a  referendum. 
Self-determination  does  not  apply  to  parts  of  countries.  If  it  did,  it 
would  fragment  and  disintegrate  groups  and  countries.  Frequent  reference 
is  made  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  August,  1948.  But  there 
are  three  parts  of  the  resolution  which  have  to  be  read  together.  Part  II 
provided  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Pakistan  troops  from  Jammu 
and  Kashmir.  This  requirement  was  not  carried  out  by  Pakistan.  This 
part  also  provided  that  ‘Pakistan  will  use  its  best  endeavour  to  secure 
withdrawal  from  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  of  tribesmen  and 
Pakistan  nationals  not  normally  resident  therein  who  had  entered  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.’  The  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  whole  State  was  assigned  to  India.  By  refusing  to  vacate  the 
aggression,  Pakistan  sought  to  prevent  the  implementation  of  the 
resolution,  though  they  still  talk  about  it.  The  U.  N.  resolution.  Part 
III,  which  spoke  about  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  could  not  be  implemented  if  the  truce  agreement  was  not 
carried  out  by  Pakistan.  The  past  seventeen  years  have  created  a 
situation  where  a  plebiscite  is  neither  practical  nor  necessary.  The 
conditions  for  it  are  incapable  of  implementation.  If  we  think  of  it, 
we  would  worsen  relations  all  round. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people.  A 
Constituent  Assembly  was  set  up  and  when  the  Kashmir  Constitution 
was  formulated  a  provision  was  made  reserving  twenty-five  seats  in 
the  Kashmir  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  elected  representatives  of 
Pakistan-occupied  Kashmir  to  be  filled  some  day  by  the  elected 
representatives.  These  seats  are  still  waiting  to  be  filled  by  a  democratic 
election  based  on  adult  franchise.  In  accordance  with  the  Indian 
Constitution,  elections  to  the  State  Assembly  and  the  Central  Parliament 
have  been  held  regularly  on  the  basis  of  adult  suffrage.  The  people  of 
Kashmir  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  Government  and  way  of 
life.  Their  language,  their  religion  and  their  culture  and  their  economic 
needs  are  well  met  in  a  democratic  framework.  The  people  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  are  managing  their  affairs  in  full  accordance  with  law 
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and  their  own  Constitution.  Thus  the  accession  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
to  India  is  legally,  constitutionally,  politically  and  ethically  complete 
and  just. 

The  Sino-Indian  border  troubles  of  1962  have  been  used  by 
Pakistan  to  secure  the  assistance  of  China.  China  combines  commonsense 
and  bravado  in  her  foreign  policy.  China  threatens  trouble  though  she 
acts  in  accordance  with  her  own  interests.  China  knows  that  if  she 
intervened  on  the  side  of  Pakistan,  she  would  invite  the  opposition  of 
many  countries,  great  and  small.  Her  intervention  would  lead  to  a 
general  war  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences.  China  is  aware  of  this 
danger  of  the  extension  of  the  war  resulting  in  great  power  involvement. 
She  is,  therefore,  content  to  create  a  diversion  of  small  scale  activity 
along  the  Sino-Indian  border  to  oblige  Pakistan.  But  all  the  same  we 
have  to  be  alert  and  watchful. 

Let  us  forget  the  bitterness  of  recent  months  and  enter  an  era  of 
peaceful  co-existence.  We  must  seek  the  unity  of  man  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  with  the  world  that  he  has  built,  with  the  knowledge  that  can  save 
or  destroy  him,  which  can  stimulate  or  stifle  him,  with  the  machines 
which  can  enrich  or  menace  his  spirit.  As  members  of  the  international 
community,  holding  that  humanity  is  above  all  nations,  we  .  should 
sincerely  adhere  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes.  The  only 
concern  of  a  true  man  is  to  be  as  human  as  possible.  The  German 
philosopher  Schopenhauer  complained  that  most  men  were  like 
monkeys;  it  only  made  it  worse,  he  lamented,  that  from  a  distance  they 
often  looked  so  deceptively  human.  Most  wars  are  caused  by 
misunderstandings,  resentments,  frustrations  and  nationalist  emotions. 
These  we  have  to  subdue  if  we  wish  to  behave  like  human  beings. 

China  and  Pakistan  are  our  neighbours  and  they  should  be 
persuaded  to  become  our  good  and  friendly  neighbours.  This  is  not 
impossible,  difficult  though  it  may  seem  today.  We  should  work  for 
that  goal. 

dirgham  pasyata  md  hrasvam 
Look  far  ahead;  do  not  be  shortsighted. 


A  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

Friends:  the  2nd  of  October,  the  birthday  of  Gandhiji,  who  spoke 
only  of  peace  and  practised  only  peace,  may  be  dedicated  to  prayer 

and  worship  in  these  trying  times.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  all 
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places  of  worship  prayers  will  be  offered  for  remembering  the  heroes 
who  have  given  up  their  lives  in  recent  weeks  for  the  defence  of  our 
borders  and  for  those  who  have  suffered  from  injuries  inflicted  in  the 
war.  We  should  stand  for  a  time  away  from  the  noise  of  battle  and  the 
roar  of  guns  and  reflect  on  the  present  situation  and  its  possibilities  for 
human  betterment.  Let  us  remember  that  India’s  great  ideal  is  spiritual 
freedom,  and  love  of  humanity.  These  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  storm  of  passion  sweeping  over  many  parts  of  the 
present-day  world.  We  must  try  to  attain  this  ideal  by  self-conquest 
and  self-dedication.  Let  us  work  for  the  unity  of  Hindus,  Muslims, 
Sikhs,  Buddhists,  Christians,  Jews  and  Zoroastrians;  unity  not  by  fear 
or  coercion,  not  by  indifference  or  resignation,  but  by  the  harmony  of 
active  co-operation.  Let  us  pray  and,  work  for  the  day  in  which  men 
of  all  nations  and  creeds  live  together  in  peace  and  goodwill  and  as 
brotners  and  sisters  that  they  truly  are.  I  hope  that  the  2nd  of  October 
will  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  remembrance. 


WE  HAVE  TO  BE  VIGILANT 

I  extend  to  you  all  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  annual  conference. 

Since  we  met  last  year  Sri  H.  V.  Pataskar,  General  Shrinagesh 
and  Sri  Mehdi  Nawaz  Jung  have  retired  on  the  completion  of  their 
terms  of  office.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  valuable  services 
to  the  country  and  extend  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  the  future.  We 
welcome  Sri  K.  C.  Reddy,  Sri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  and  Sri  Nityanand 
Kanungo,  who  assumed  office  as  Governors  during  the  year,  and  also 
Sri  K.  R.  Damle  who  became  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Goa,  Daman 
and  Diu  in  February,  in  place  of  Sri  M.  R.  Sachdev  who  unfortunately 
passed  away  at  the  end  of  last  year.  We  are  happy  to  have  with  us, 
today,  Sri  Ujjal  Singh,  who  is  acting  as  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  in 
the  absence  of  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim,  who,  we  all  hope,  will  soon 
be  restored  to  health. 

We  are  meeting  at  one  of  the  most  testing  times  in  the  history  of 
our  nation.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict 
thrust  on  us  by  Pakistan’s  aggression.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  we 
do  not  develop  any  hatred  for  the  people  of  Pakistan.  To  take  pleasure 
in  hatred  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  any  man  or  nation.  The 
cease-fire  we  are  having  is  an  uneasy  one  and  its  violations  have  been 
so  numerous  that  it  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  a  renewed  outbreak 
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of  hostilities  would  not  occur  at  any  moment.  We  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that  there  can  be  no  move 
towards  any  serious  disengagement  and  withdrawal  of  our  forces  until 
the  cease-fire  has  been  made  effective  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  and  the  threat  of  further  incursions  and  invasions  by 
Pakistan  has  been  removed.  There  is  so  far,  I  regret  to  say,  no  sign 
of  any  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Pakistan  Government  that  could 
justify  the  assumption  that  they  would  not,  in  the  near  future,  embark 
on  some  further  venture  against  our  people  and  our  territory. 

We  are  always  ready  to  work  for  peace  and  reach  a  just  and 
honourable  settlement.  It  will  have  to  take  into  account  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  We  cannot  permit  any  outside  interference  in  our 
internal  affairs.  If  there  are  any  internal  problems  in  Kashmir,  we  will 
resolve  them,  as  we  would,  indeed,  in  any  other  State  in  India.  In 
spite  of  our  current  difficulties  with  Pakistan  we  strive  for  a  lasting 
friendship  with  that  country,  with  which  we  have  intimate  cultural  and 
historical  relations. 

We  have  to  be  vigilant  on  our  northern  border.  We  cannot  dismiss 
the  possibility  that  China  may,  at  any  time,  in  concert  with  Pakistan, 
embark  on  some  military  adventure.  In  the  face  of  this  double  threat 
to  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  country  and  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  steel  ourselves  for  any  eventuality. 

Our  defence  services,  officers  and  jawans,  have  shown  exemplary 
valour  and  heroism  on  the  battle  front  and  deserve  our  praise,  and 
gratitude.  To  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  conflict,  we.  express  our 
appreciation  of  their  great  sacrifice  and  extend  to  the  families  of  the 
bereaved  our  deep  sympathy. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  features  of  the  present  emergency  is 
that  our  people  have  shown  a  sense  of  national  identity  and  political 
maturity  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  All  the  dissensions  and 
differences  which  seemed  to  disturb  our  political  life  were  subordinated 
to  national  interests.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  whatever  situation  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  the  future  and  whatever  hardships  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  our  people  will  manifest  the  same  unity  and 
steadfastness. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  two  most  vital  areas  where  effort  has 
to  be  concentrated  are  food,  equipment  and  materials  for  industry.  We 
have  to  mobilize  our  resources,  both  internal  and  external,  for  defence 
and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  food  front  is  almost  as  vital  now  as  the  military  front,  and 
particularly  so  in  view  of  the  present  uncertainty  in  regard  to  supplies 
from  outside  and  the  poor  prospects  of  the  current  kharif  crop.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  State  Governments  to  devote  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  problems  of  procurement  and  distribution  of 
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The  generation  of  power  has  registered  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
15  per  cent  during  the  Plan  period  and,  on  the  whole,  has  increased 
much  faster  than  industrial  production.  This  indicates  the  substitution 
of  electricity  for  other  sources  of  energy  and  the  substantial  growth 
of  small-scale  industries,  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  indices  of 
industrial  production. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  transport,  and  the 
freight-moving  capacity  of  the  railway  is  already  ahead  of  anticipated 
requirements  at  the  end  of  the  Plan. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  the  Constitution  envisages  the  provision 
of  free  universal  education  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  years.  In 
1960-61,  about  62  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
11  were  attending  schools.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  1965-66 
this  percentage  will  have  increased  to  78.  Considerable  expansion  has 
also  taken  place  at  the  higher  secondary,  college  and  university  stages. 
The  most  encouraging  advance  has  been  in  the  field  of  technical 
education.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  annual  admissions  will  have 
increased  to  about  27,000  for  degree  courses  in  engineering  and  about 
50,000  for  diploma  courses  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan.  As  the  number 
of  our  students  increases,  we  must  ensure  that  our  standards,  particularly 
in  technical  education,  are  not  allowed  to  suffer. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  also,  considerable  progress  has  been 
recorded.  The  incidence  of  communicable  diseases  has  been 
reduced  still  further.  Although  training  programmes  are  expected  to 
exceed  Plan  targets,  the  shortage  of  medical  and  para-medical  personnel 
will  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  nation. 

By  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan,  that  is  by  1966,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  population  will  have  gone  up  to  495  million.  The  population, 
according  to  the  1951  census,  was  361  million.  By  1961  we  were  439 
million  in  the  country.  If  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  we  have  to 
assume  responsibilities  for  nearly  500  million  people,  we  must  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  this  problem.  What  this  amounts  to  is  that  by 
1966  we  will  have  to  be  feeding,  housing,  clothing,  educating  and 
generally  looking  after  the  welfare  of  134  million  more  human  beings 
than  we  did  in  the  first  years  immediately  following  Independence. 

We  have  witnessed,  year  after  year,  since  Independence,  that  our 
population  increase  outstiips  our  agricultural  production,  our  industrial 
output  and  our  overall  development.  Family  planning  consciousness  in 
the  country  has  only  just  begun— and  the  battle  cannot  be  won  till  it 
reaches  the  masses  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  fourth  Five  Year  Plan  is  being  reformulated  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  produced  by  the  conflict  with  Pakistan  and  the  uncertainties 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  quantum  of  external  assistance.  As  it  will 
take  some  time  for  the  defence  needs  to  be  fully  assessed,  and  other 
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of  hostilities  would  not  occur  at  any  moment.  We  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that  there  can  be  no  move 
towards  any  serious  disengagement  and  withdrawal  of  our  forces  until 
the  cease-fire  has  been  made  effective  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  and  the  threat  of  further  incursions  and  invasions  by 
Pakistan  has  been  removed.  There  is  so  far,  I  regret'  to  say,  no  sign 
of  any  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Pakistan  Government  that  could 
justify  the  assumption  that  they  would  not,  in  the  near  future,  embark 
on  some  further  venture  against  our  people  and  our  territory. 

We  are  always  ready  to  work  for  peace  and  reach  a  just  and 
honourable  settlement.  It  will  have  to  take  into  account  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  We  cannot  permit  any  outside  interference  in  our 
internal  affairs.  If  there  are  any  internal  problems  in  Kashmir,  we  will 
resolve  them,  as  we  would,  indeed,  in  any  other  State  in  India.  In 
spite  of  our  current  difficulties  with  Pakistan  we  strive  for  a  lasting 
friendship  with  that  country,  with  which  we  have  intimate  cultural  and 
historical  relations. 

We  have  to  be  vigilant  on  our  northern  border.  We  cannot  dismiss 
the  possibility  that  China  may,  at  any  time,  in  concert  with  Pakistan, 
embark  on  some  military  adventure.  In  the  face  of  this  double  threat 
to  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  country  and  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  steel  ourselves  for  any  eventuality. 

Our  defence  services,  officers  and  jawans,  have  shown  exemplary 
valour  and  heroism  on  the  battle  front  and  deserve  our  praise  and 
gratitude.  To  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  conflict,  we  express  our 
appreciation  of  their  great  sacrifice  and  extend  to  the  families  of  the 
bereaved  our  deep  sympathy. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  features  of  the  present  emergency  is 
that  our  people  have  shown  a  sense  of  national  identity  and  political 
maturity  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  All  the  dissensions  and 
differences  which  seemed  to  disturb  our  political  life  were  subordinated 
to  national  interests.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  whatever  situation  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  the  future  and  whatever  hardships  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  our  people  will  manifest  the  same  unity  and 
steadfastness. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  two  most  vital  areas  where  effort  has 
to  be  concentrated  are  food,  equipment  and  materials  for  industry.  We 
have  to  mobilize  our  resources,  both  internal  and  external,  for  defence 
and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  food  front  is  almost  as  vital  now  as  the  military  front,  and 
particularly  so  in  view  of  the  present  uncertainty  in  regard  to  supplies 
from  outside  and  the  poor  prospects  of  the  current  kharij  crop.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  State  Governments  to  devote  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  problems  of  procurement  and  distribution  of 
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The  generation  of  power  has  registered  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
15  per  cent  during  the  Plan  period  and,  on  the  whole,  has  increased 
much  faster  than  industrial  production.  This  indicates  the  substitution 
of  electricity  for  other  sources  of  energy  and  the  substantial  growth 
of  small-scale  industries,  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  indices  of 
industrial  production. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  transport,  and  the 
freight-moving  capacity  of  the  railway  is  already  ahead  of  anticipated 
requirements  at  the  end  of  the  Plan. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  the  Constitution  envisages  the  provision 
of  free  universal  education  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  years.  In 
1960-61,  about  62  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
11  were  attending  schools.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  1965-66 
this  percentage  will  have  increased  to  78.  Considerable  expansion  has 
also  taken  place  at  the  higher  secondary,  college  and  university  stages. 
The  most  encouraging  advance  has  been  in  the  field  of  technical 
education.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  annual  admissions  will  have 
increased  to  about  27,000  for  degree  courses  in  engineering  and  about 
50,000  for  diploma  courses  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan.  As  the  number 
of  our  students  increases,  we  must  ensure  that  our  standards,  particularly 
in  technical  education,  are  not  allowed  to  suffer. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  also,  considerable  progress  has  been 
recorded.  The  incidence  of  communicable  diseases  has  been 
reduced  still  further.  Although  training  programmes  are  expected  to 
exceed  Plan  targets,  the  shortage  of  medical  and  para-medical  personnel 
will  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  nation. 

By  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan,  that  is  by  1966,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  population  will  have  gone  up  to  495  million.  The  population, 
according  to  the  1951  census,  was  361  million.  By  1961  we  were  439 
million  in  the  country.  If  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  we  have  to 
assume  responsibilities  for  nearly  500  million  people,  we  must  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  this  problem.  What  this  amounts  to  is  that  by 
1966  we  will  have  to  be  feeding,  housing,  clothing,  educating  and 
generally  looking  after  the  welfare  of  134  million  more  human  beings 
than  we  did  in  the  first  years  immediately  following  Independence. 

We  have  witnessed,  year  after  year,  since  Independence,  that  our 
population  increase  outstrips  our  agricultural  production,  our  industrial 
output  and  our  overall  development.  Family  planning  consciousness  in 
the  country  has  only  just  begun— and  the  battle  cannot  be  won  till  it 
reaches  the  masses  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  fourth  Five  Year  Plan  is  being  reformulated  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  produced  by  the  conflict  with  Pakistan  and  the  uncertainties 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  quantum  of  external  assistance.  As  it  will 
take  some  time  for  the  defence  needs  to  be  fully  assessed,  and  other 
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detailed  studies  on  various  aspects  of  the  Fourth  Plan  to  be  completed, 
the  Annual  Plan  for  1966-67  is  being  reformulated  urgently  in  order 
that  the  implementation  of  the  programmes  included  in  it  may  not  be 
delayed.  This  annual  plan  will  take  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  situation  and,  consequently,  will  not  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  as  it  would  have  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  principal  objective  of  defence  orientation  of  the  development 
plan  is  to  secure  a  quick  increase  in  goods  and  services  required  for 
defence,  to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of  the  civil  population  and 
to  conserve  foreign  exchange,  either  by  import  substitution  or  increase 
of  exports.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  quick  yielding  schemes 
for  raising  agricultural  and  industrial  production.  The  maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  capacity  or  potential  created  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Some  of  the  existing  programmes  and  projects  may, 
if  possible,  be  converted  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  defence;  but 
where  programmes  are  likely  to  augment  production  or  yield  benefits 
only  after  a  period  of  years  they  will  have  to  be  slowed  down,  especially 
if  they  are  dependent  on  imported  equipment.  The  foreign  exchange 
position,  which  is  already  stringent,  may  become  still  more  difficult 
on  account  of  increased  defence  demands  for  imports  and  the  possibility 
of  reduced  foreign  aid. 

In  regard  to  irrigation,  continuing  schemes  which  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  completion  and  are  likely  to  yield  benefits  in  the  next  year  or 
so  should  have  preference  oyer  new  schemes.  In  the  power  sector, 
those  continuing  schemes  should  be  included  for  which  equipment  and 
plant  have  either  been  received  or  are  largely  covered  by  orders.  In 
rural  electrification,  emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on  providing  power  for 
agricultural  purposes,  particularly  in  areas  where  there  are  clusters  of 
wells  and  pumping  sets.  In  industry,  only  those  projects  which  are 
well  under  way  and  on  which  substantial  investments  have  already  been 
made  should  be  included,  so  that  the  benefit  from  those  schemes  will 
be  available  as  quickly  as  possible.  While  the  constraint  of  resources 
may  permit  only  moderate  advance  by  way  of  new  schemes  in  the  social 
services,  much  can  still  be  achieved  by  consolidation  and  maximum 
utilisation  of  facilities  already  created  in  the  earlier  Plans. 

As  increasing  financial  resources  have  to  be  diverted  towards 
defence,  the  utmost  economy  has  to  be  exercised  in  other  fields  of 
expenditure,  both  Plan  and  non-Plan.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
such  programmes  as  are  retained  or  undertaken  are  executed  with  the 
utmost  economy.  In  particular,  projects  requiring  the  use  of  scarce 
materials  have  to  be  kept  to  the  minimum.  Greater  efforts  will  have  to 
be  made  to  mobilize  additional  resources  and  savings  and  to  avoid 
deficit  financing,  so  as  to  ensure  general  economic  stability. 

The  times  are  difficult,  but  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  astir.  The 
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Again,  you  see  that  the  image  of  our  country  has  been  built  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  whom  we  revere  as  the  Father  of  the  Nation.  We 
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have  tremendous  faith  in  the  use  of  peace  for  solving  problems,  internal 
and  external,  political  and  otherwise.  It  is  that  method  to  which  we 
are  committed.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are 
faced,  our  basic  commitment  to  peace  and  the  settlement  of  all  disputes 
by  honourable  means,  peaceful  means,  non-violent  means,  is  something 
which  we  have  not  abandoned.  So  long  as  Gandhiji  is  the  Father  of 
the  Nation,  so  long  as  he  gives  to  us  the  image  which  we  have  to 
follow,  we  must,  in  the  worst  circumstances  possible,  try  to  devise 
opportunities  by  which  we  will  be  able  to  establish  peace  and  goodwill 
in  our  own  country  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  listened  to  the  different  things  which 
have  been  said.  What  this  Institute  attempts  to  do,  and  what  it 
succeeds  in  doing,  depends  on  us  all,  on  the  workers.  You  have  in  the 
Hitopadesa  a  line  ( udyamena  hi  sidhyanti  kdrydni  na  manorathcdh  na 
hi  suptasya  simhasya  pravisanti  mukhe  mrgdh)  which  says  by  udyama, 
by  effort,  you  will  have  your  work  done,  not  by  manoratha,  merely 
desiring  it.  By  merely  wishful  thinking,  or  merely  saying,  I  want  this  or 
I  want  that,  we  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything.  As  a  sleeping  lion 
does  not  have  animals  falling  into  its  mouth,  so  also  by  hard  work  we 
have  to  build  up  our  country.  Each  one  of  us  has  to  do  his  utmost  if 
we  want  to  raise  the  status  of  this  country,  and  I  do  hope  the  work 
which  this  Institute  does  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  formulating  our 
thoughts  and  guiding  our  future.  I  wish  the  Institute  all  success. 


WE  NEED  PEACE  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT 
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Friends:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the 
17th  Republic  Day,  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  nationals  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Only  a  fortnight  ago, 
we  lost  Sri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  whose  name  will  be  remembered 
in  our  history.  Men  live  in  people’s  minds  not  for  the  wealth  they 
amass,  or  the  power  they  wield,  or  the  positions  they  occupy.  All  these 
are  ephemeral.  Even  memories  of  heroic  deeds  and  stirring  events 
fade  away.  What  endures  is  the  moral  example  we  leave  behind.  Lai 
Bahadur  was  a  great  servant  of  the  Indian  people  and  was  dedicated 
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detailed  studies  on  various  aspects  of  the  Fourth  Plan  to  be  completed, 
the  Annual  Plan  for  1966-67  is  being  reformulated  urgently  in  order 
that  the  implementation  of  the  programmes  included  in  it  may  not  be 
delayed.  This  annual  plan  will  take  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  situation  and,  consequently,  will  not  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  as  it  would  have  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  principal  objective  of  defence  orientation  of  the  development 
plan  is  to  secure  a  quick  increase  in  goods  and  services  required  for 
defence,  to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of  the  civil  population  and 
to  conserve  foreign  exchange,  either  by  import  substitution  or  increase 
of  exports.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  quick  yielding  schemes 
for  raising  agricultural  and  industrial  production.  The  maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  capacity  or  potential  created  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Some  of  the  existing  programmes  and  projects  may, 
if  possible,  be  converted  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  defence;  but 
where  programmes  are  likely  to  augment  production  or  yield  benefits 
only  after  a  period  of  years  they  will  have  to  be  slowed  down,  especially 
if  they  are  dependent  on  imported  equipment.  The  foreign  exchange 
position,  which  is  already  stringent,  may  become  still  more  difficult 
on  account  of  increased  defence  demands  for  imports  and  the  possibility 
of  reduced  foreign  aid. 

In  regard  to  irrigation,  continuing  schemes  which  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  completion  and  are  likely  to  yield  benefits  in  the  next  year  or 
so  should  have  preference  over  new  schemes.  In  the  power  sector, 
those  continuing  schemes  should  be  included  for  which  equipment  and 
plant  have  either  been  received  or  are  largely  covered  by  orders.  In 
rural  electrification,  emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on  providing  power  for 
agricultural  purposes,  particularly  in  areas  where  there  are  clusters  of 
wells  and  pumping  sets.  In  industry,  only  those  projects  which  are 
well  under  way  and  on  which  substantial  investments  have  already  been 
made  should  be  included,  so  that  the  benefit  from  those  schemes  will 
be  available  as  quickly  as  possible.  While  the  constraint  of  resources 
may  permit  only  moderate  advance  by  way  of  new  schemes  in  the  social 
services,  much  can  still  be  achieved  by  consolidation  and  maximum 
utilisation  of  facilities  already  created  in  the  earlier  Plans. 

As  increasing  financial  resources  have  to  be  diverted  towards 
defence,  the  utmost  economy  has  to  be  exercised  in  other  fields  of 
expenditure,  both  Plan  and  non-Plan.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
such  programmes  as  are  retained  or  undertaken  are  executed  with  the 
utmost  economy.  In  particular,  projects  requiring  the  use  of  scarce 
materials  have  to  be  kept  to  the  minimum.  Greater  efforts  will  have  to 
be  made  to  mobilize  additional  resources  and  savings  and  to  avoid 
deficit  financing,  so  as  to  ensure  general  economic  stability. 

The  times  are  difficult,  but  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  astir.  The 
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Again,  you  see  that  the  image  of  our  country  has  been  built  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  whom  we  revere  as  the  Father  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  tremendous  faith  in  the  use  of  peace  for  solving  problems,  internal 
and  external,  political  and  otherwise.  It  is  that  method  to  which  we 
are  committed.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are 
faced,  our  basic  commitment  to  peace  and  the  settlement  of  all  disputes 
by  honourable  means,  peaceful  means,  non-violent  means,  is  something 
which  we  have  not  abandoned.  So  long  as  Gandhiji  is  the  Father  of 
the  Nation,  so  long  as  he  gives  to  us  the  image  which  we  have  to 
follow,  we  must,  in  the  worst  circumstances  possible,  try  to  devise 
opportunities  by  which  we  will  be  able  to  establish  peace  and  goodwill 
in  our  own  country  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  listened  to  the  different  things  which 
have  been  said.  What  this  Institute  attempts  to  do,  and  what  it 
succeeds  in  doing,  depends  on  us  all,  on  the  workers.  You  have  in  the 
Hitopadesa  a  line  ( udyamena  hi  sidhyanti  karyani  na  manorathaih  na 
hi  suptasya  simhasya  pravisanti  mukhe  mrgdh)  which  says  by  udyama, 
by  effort,  you  will  have  your  work  done,  not  by  manoratha,  merely 
desiring  it.  By  merely  wishful  thinking,  or  merely  saying,  I  want  this  or 
I  want  that,  we  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything.  As  a  sleeping  lion 
does  not  have  animals  falling  into  its  mouth,  so  also  by  hard  work  we 
have  to  build  up  our  country.  Each  one  of  us  has  to  do  his  utmost  if 
we  want  to  raise  the  status  of  this  country,  and  I  do  hope  the  work 
which  this  Institute  does  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  formulating  our 
thoughts  and  guiding  our  future.  I  wish  the  Institute  all  success. 


WE  NEED  PEACE  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT 

Friends:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the 
17th  Republic  Day,  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  nationals  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Only  a  fortnight  ago, 
we  lost  Sri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  whose  name  will  be  remembered 
in  our  history.  Men  live  in  people’s  minds  not  for  the  wealth  they 
amass,  or  the  power  they  wield,  or  the  positions  they  occupy.  All  these 
are  ephemeral.  Even  memories  of  heroic  deeds  and  stirring  events 
fade  away.  What  endures  is  the  moral  example  we  leave  behind.  Lai 
Bahadur  was  a  great  servant  of  the  Indian  people  and  was  dedicated 
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to  peace  and  progress.  In  the  unfortunate  armed  conflict  with  Pakistan 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  use  of  force  in  the  cause  of  just  self-defence. 
Our  fighting  forces  enhanced  their  prestige  and  honour  by  their  many 
deeds  of  daring  and  skill,  courage  and  sacrifice.  It  is  a  tragedy  that 
in  the  lives  of  nations,  as  of  men,  we  are  obliged  to  use  force  and 
indulge  in  wars  sometimes,  before  we  settle  down  to  ways  of  peace. 

Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Prime 
Minister,  Mr  Kosygin,  the  President  of  Pakistan  and  our  Prime 
Minister  went  to  Tashkent  to  discuss  and  compose  their  mutual 
differences,  wherever  possible.  In  these  difficult  negotiations  Lai 
Bahadur  showed  unruffled  calm  and  single-minded  devotion  to  peace. 
In  the  Tashkent  Declaration  the  two  Governments  have  declared  their 
intent  to  discuss  all  their  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  No  one  will  claim  that  the  declaration  is  a  perfect  document. 
It  has  in  it  elements  of  give  and  take,  compromise  and  conciliation. 
But  the  principles  of  renunciation  of  force  for  settlin  *  our  disputes,  the 
observance  of  the  Cease-Fire  Line  and  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  each  other,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  create  a  friendly 
atmosphere  and  help  us  to  live  as  good  neighbours. 

Though  the  ending  of  all  wars  would  give  us  cause  for  rejoicing, 
still  so  long  as  envy,  bitterness,  fear  and  national  passions  remain  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  that  goal  will  be  distant.  The  Tashkent  Declaration 
is  a  major  step  onward  on  the  difficult  road  to  peace.  It  kindles  hope 
for  a  new  start  in  our  relations  with  Pakistan.  Let  us  approach  our 
task  with  humility.  Small  nations  are  not  innocent  nor  are  big  nations 
incapable  of  mistakes. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  our  democracy  that  in  June 
1964  we  effected  the  transition  smoothly  from  Nehru  to  Shastri.  Last 
week  we  elected  with  speed,  dignity  and  orderliness  a  successor  to 
Shastri.  The  election  was  a  contested  one  and  its  conduct 
proved  a  victory  for  sheer  decency  in  public  life.  The  two  candidates 
were  free  from  traces  of  bitterness  or  rancour.  They  both  love  the 
country  and  the  ideals  we  cherish  and  our  people  will  stand  together 
as  one  in  facing  the  tremendous  tasks  that  await  us. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  Government,  headed  by  one  who  was 
brought  up  in  an  environment  of  exalted  idealism,  will  carry  on  the 
torch  of  freedom  and  democracy  and  will  fight  social,  economic  and 
political  injustice,  with  courage,  integrity  and  compassion.  The 
Government  should  attend  immediately  to  the  food  problem  among 
others. 

The  world  has  suffered  not  so  much  from  our  love  of  wealth  or 
possessions  as  from  the  appetite  for  power.  To  regulate  human  activities, 
to  protect  mutual  rights  and  enlarge  opportunities  for  human  fulfilment, 
the  political  arrangement  of  representative  democracy  was  devised. 
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Peace  is  essential  for  our  own  development  and  progress  and  for  the 
well-being  of  all  peoples.  To  this  end,  we  shall  strive  to  strengthen 
international  co-operation,  based  on  the  principles  of  peaceful 
co-existence,  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  others, 
non-alignment  which  implies  freedom  to  judge  issues  on  their  merits 
and,  above  all,  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes. 
If  the  resources  of  prosperous  nations,  which  are  now  spent  on 
armaments,  could  be  diverted  to  the  service  of  mankind,  the  people 
living  in  poverty  and  ignorance  would  have  a  new  hope  of  achievement 
in  their  life  time. 

One  by  one,  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia,  which  were  under 
colonial  domination,  have  achieved  independence  and  taken  their 
rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some 
countries  are  still  under  Portuguese  domination  and  we  sympathise 
with  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  independence.  In  South  Africa, 
we  support  the  struggle  against  apartheid. 

One  of  the  most  unwelcome  developments  which  has  taken  place 
is  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  by  Rhodesia  and  the 
seizing  of  power  by  a  racial  minority  which  is  seeking  to  establish  its 
domination  over  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  We  have  cut  off  all  relations 
with  Rhodesia,  diplomatic  and  economic,  and  will  continue  to  give 
our  full  support  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  in  setting  up  a  truly 
democratic  Government. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam. 
Any  effort  to  resolve  this  conflict  by  peaceful  methods  will  receive  our 
support. 

Last  year,  1  visited  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and 
Ethiopia.  In  all  these  countries,  I  was  warmly  received  and  I  found 
evidence  of  deep  friendship  and  goodwill  towards  India  and  her 
people.  The  Vice-President  visited  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  and 
friendliness.  The  same  friendliness  was  displayed  by  the  Governments 
and  peoples  of  Nepal,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Yugoslavia  and  Burma  during  the  visits  which 
the  late  Prime  Minister  Shastri  paid  to  those  countries.  We  have  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  our  country  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Nepal,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  Afghanistan,  Czechoslovakia,  Laos  and  Uganda  and  many  other 
high  dignitaries  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  Heads  of  Governments 
and  other  high  personages  came  to  Delhi  last  month  to  pay  their  homage 
to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  we  were  greatly  touched  by  their  presence. 

fThe  year  1965-66  is  the  last  year  of  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  growth  of  national  income,  which  was  slow  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  plan,  was  speeded  up  with  the  rise  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  third 
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to  peace  and  progress.  In  the  unfortunate  armed  conflict  with  Pakistan 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  use  of  force  in  the  cause  of  just  self-defence. 
Our  fighting  forces  enhanced  their  prestige  and  honour  by  their  many 
deeds  of  daring  and  skill,  courage  and  sacrifice.  It  is  a  tragedy  that 
in  the  lives  of  nations,  as  of  men,  we  are  obliged  to  use  force  and 
indulge  in  wars  sometimes,  before  we  settle*  down  to  ways  of  peace. 

Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Prime 
Minister,  Mr  Kosygin,  the  President  of  Pakistan  and  our  Prime 
Minister  went  to  Tashkent  to  discuss  and  compose  their  mutual 
differences,  wherever  possible.  In  these  difficult  negotiations  Lai 
Bahadur  showed  unruffled  calm  and  single-minded  devotion  to  peace. 
In  the  Tashkent  Declaration  the  two  Governments  have  declared  their 
intent  to  discuss  all  their  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  No  one  will  claim  that  the  declaration  is  a  perfect  document. 
It  has  in  it  elements  of  give  and  take,  compromise  and  conciliation. 
But  the  principles  of  renunciation  of  force  for  settlir.  \  our  disputes,  the 
observance  of  the  Cease-Fire  Line  and  non-interfera  ce  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  each  other,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  create  a  friendly 
atmosphere  and  help  us  to  live  as  good  neighbours. 

Though  the  ending  of  all  wars  would  give  us  cause  for  rejoicing, 
still  so  long  as  envy,  bitterness,  fear  and  national  passions  remain  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  that  goal  will  be  distant.  The  Tashkent  Declaration 
is  a  major  step  onward  on  the  difficult  road  to  peace.  It  kindles  hope 
for  a  new  start  in  our  relations  with  Pakistan.  Let  us  approach  our 
task  with  humility.  Small  nations  are  not  innocent  nor  are  big  nations 
incapable  of  mistakes. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  our  democracy  that  in  June 
1964  we  effected  the  transition  smoothly  from  Nehru  to  Shastri.  Last 
week  we  elected  with  speed,  dignity  and  orderliness  a  successor  to 
Shastri.  The  election  was  a  contested  one  and  its  conduct 
proved  a  victory  for  sheer  decency  in  public  life.  The  two  candidates 
were  free  from  traces  of  bitterness  or  rancour.  They  both  love  the 
country  and  the  ideals  we  cherish  and  our  people  will  stand  together 
as  one  in  facing  the  tremendous  tasks  that  await  us. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  Government,  headed  by  one  who  was 
brought  up  in  an  environment  of  exalted  idealism,  will  carry  on  the 
torch  of  freedom  and  democracy  and  will  fight  social,  economic  and 
political  injustice,  with  courage,  integrity  and  compassion.  The 
Government  should  attend  immediately  to  the  food  problem  among 
others. 

The  world  has  suffered  not  so  much  from  our  love  of  wealth  or 
possessions  as  from  the  appetite  for  power.  To  regulate  human  activities, 
to  protect  mutual  rights  and  enlarge  opportunities  for  human  fulfilment, 
the  political  arrangement  of  representative  democracy  was  devised. 
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Peace  is  essential  for  our  own  development  and  progress  and  for  the 
well-being  of  all  peoples.  To  this  end,  we  shall  strive  to  strengthen 
international  co-operation,  based  on  the  principles  of  peaceful 
co-existence,  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  others, 
non-alignment  which  implies  freedom  to  judge  issues  on  their  merits 
and,  above  all,  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes. 
If  the  resources  of  prosperous  nations,  which  are  now  spent  on 
armaments,  could  be  diverted  to  the  service  of  mankind,  the  people 
living  in  poverty  and  ignorance  would  have  a  new  hope  of  achievement 
in  their  life  time. 

One  by  one,  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia,  which  were  under 
colonial  domination,  have  achieved  independence  and  taken  their 
rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some 
countries  are  still  under  Portuguese  domination  and  we  sympathise 
with  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  independence.  In  South  Africa, 
we  support  the  struggle  against  apartheid. 

One  of  the  most  unwelcome  developments  which  has  taken  place 
is  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  by  Rhodesia  and  the 
seizing  of  power  by  a  racial  minority  which  is  seeking  to  establish  its 
domination  over  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  We  have  cut  off  all  relations 
with  Rhodesia,  diplomatic  and  economic,  and  will  continue  to  give 
our  full  support  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  in  setting  up  a  truly 
democratic  Government. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam. 
Any  effort  to  resolve  this  conflict  by  peaceful  methods  will  receive  our 
support. 

Last  year,  1  visited  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and 
Ethiopia.  In  all  these  countries,  I  was  warmly  received  and  I  found 
evidence  of  deep  friendship  and  goodwill  towards  India  and  her 
people.  The  Vice-President  visited  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  and 
friendliness.  The  same  friendliness  was  displayed  by  the  Governments 
and  peoples  of  Nepal,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Yugoslavia  and  Burma  during  the  visits  which 
the  late  Prime  Minister  Shastri  paid  to  those  countries.  We  have  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  our  country  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Nepal,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  Afghanistan,  Czechoslovakia,  Laos  and  Uganda  and  many  other 
high  dignitaries  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  Heads  of  Governments 
and  other  high  personages  came  to  Delhi  last  month  to  pay  their  homage 
to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  we  were  greatly  touched  by  their  presence. 

The  year  1965-66  is  the  last  year  of  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  growth  of  national  income,  which  was  slow  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  plan,  was  speeded  up  with  the  rise  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  third 
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year  and  7.3  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year.  Ordinarily,  it  should  have 
been  possible  to  maintain  a  comparable  rate  of  growth  during  the 
current  year.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  adverse  factors  have  slowed 
down  production.  The  unprecedented  drought  which  we  experienced, 
the  armed  conflict  in  which  the  country  was  involved  and  the  suspension 
of  promised  economic  aid  from  outside  have  reduced  the  rate  of 
growth. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  monsoons,  the  production  of 
foodgrains  in  1965-66  is  likely  to  be  only  76  to  77  million  tonnes,  as 
against  88  million  tonnes  in  the  previous  year.  The  shortfall  in  the 
availability  of  foodgrains,  as  well  as  of  fodder  and  water,  has  created 
serious  scarcity  conditions  in  many  States,  particularly  in  Maharashtra, 
Gujarat,  Mysore,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh. 
The  State  Governments  and  the  Centre  have  already  taken  steps  to 
provide  relief  to  the  people  affected  by  the  scarcity.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  readily  given  by  international 
organisations  and  the  Governments  and  people  of  various  friendly 
countries.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  administration  for  their  generous  help  at  this 
time  of  need. 

Measures  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  supplies  between  State  and  State  and  man  and  man.  Statutory  x 
rationing  has  been  introduced  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Coimbatore  and. 
Delhi.  It  will  be  introduced  in  a  number  of  other  cities  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  Government  is  aware  of  the  distress  caused  in  Kerala  where 
the  availability  of  rice  now  admits  of  a  daily  ration  of  140  grams  only 
per  head.  This  is  supplemented  by  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat.  There 
has  been  considerable  discontent  and  agitation  on  account  of  the 
reduced  availability  of  rice.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  supply 
of  rice  by  imports  from  abroad  and  by  additional  procurement  internally. 
We  trust  that  States  with  a  surplus  will  co-operate  fully  in  making 
more  rice  available  for  the  people  of  Kerala. 

The  present  difficulties  only  re-emphasize  the  need  to  concert  and 
implement  measures  to  increase  the  production  of  foodgrains  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Only  by  the  application  of  modem  science  and 
technology  can  agricultural  production  increase  in  an  adequate  measure. 
In  the  new  agricultural  strategy  of  our  Government,  the  greatest 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  use  of  improved  varieties  of  seeds 
which  are  particularly  responsive  to  the  application  of  fertilizers.  These 
new  varieties  should  cover  4.5  million  acres  of  land  in  1966-67,  and 
over  32  million  acres  by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan. 

The  internal  production  of  fertilizers  is  being  stepped  up.  The 
Trombay  fertilizer  plant  has  already  been  commissioned.  Neyveli  is 
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due  to  certain  unforeseen  developments.  The  Plan  for  the  year  1966-67 
is  ready.  The  State  Governments  are  mobilising  resources  to  implement 
it.  Although  the  total  outlay  on  the  1966-67  Plan  will  be  lower  than 
what  we  had  earlier  hoped  for,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  good 
the  shortfall  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan. 

Members  of  Parliament,  a  new  Government  has  come  into  power, 
led  by  one  you  all  know  and  who  belongs  to  the  younger  generation  of 
freedom  fighters.  The  reorganisation  of  Departments  and  Ministries 
reflects  the  priorities  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Thirty-eight  Bills  are  already  before  you  for  your  consideration. 
Amongst  the  new  Bills  which  the  Government  proposes  to  introduce 
are:  — 

(1)  Rice  Milling  Industry  (Regulation)  Amendment  Bill,  1966; 

(2)  The  Crop  Insurance  Bill,  1966; 

(3)  The  Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Bill  to  replace  the  Ordinance; 

(4)  The  Essential  Commodities  (Amendment)  Bill,  1966; 

(5)  The  Contract  Labour  (Regulation  and  Abolition)  Bill,  1966; 

(6)  The  Forward  Contracts  (Regulation)  Amendment  Bill,  1966; 

(7)  The  Armed  Forces  (Special  Powers  Continuance)  Bill,  1966; 
and 

(8)  The  Import  and  Export  Control  (Amendment)  Bill,  1966. 

A  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  financial  year  1966-67  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

Members  of  Parliament,  I  wish  you  success  in  your  labours.  Our 
objectives  are  known  and  our  goals  are  clear.  We  have  to  strive  for  a 
better  life  for  our  people  at  home  and  to  assist  in  promoting  peace  and 
co-operation  in  the  world.  Towards  these  objectives,  you  have  to  guide 
the  nation  with  courage  and  wisdom  and  a  spirit  of  co-operative 
endeavour. 
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NO  NEED  TO  BE  DEPRESSED 
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Friends:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the 
19th  anniversary  of  our  Independence  Day,  to  say  a  few  words  to 
our  nationals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Though  we  are  facing  many  difficulties,  and  all  is  not  well  with 
us,  there  is  no  need  to  be  depressed.  If  we  do  not  get  lost  in  the 
clamour  and  bitterness  of  our  day-to-day  struggle,  we  will  realise  that 
there  is  much  in  us  that  is  good  and  great.  We  have  faith  that  we  can 
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year  and  7.3  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year.  Ordinarily,  it  should  have 
been  possible  to  maintain  a  comparable  rate  of  growth  during  the 
current  year.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  adverse  factors  have  slowed 
down  production.  The  unprecedented  drought  which  we  experienced, 
the  armed  conflict  in  which  the  country  was  involved  and  the  suspension 
of  promised  economic  aid  from  outside  have  reduced  the  rate  of 
growth. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  monsoons,  the  production  of 
foodgrains  in  1965-66  is  likely  to  be  only  76  to  77  million  tonnes,  as 
against  88  million  tonnes  in  the  previous  year.  The  shortfall  in  the 
availability  of  foodgrains,  as  well  as  of  fodder  and  water,  has  created 
serious  scarcity  conditions  in  many  States,  particularly  in  Maharashtra, 
Gujarat,  Mysore,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan  and  Andhra  Pradesh. 
The  State  Governments  and  the  Centre  have  already  taken  steps  to 
provide  relief  to  the  people  affected  by  the  scarcity.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  readily  given  by  international 
organisations  and  the  Governments  and  people  of  various  friendly 
countries.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  administration  for  their  generous  help  at  this 
time  of  need. 
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Measures  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  supplies  between  State  and  State  and  man  and  man.  Statutory 
rationing  has  been  introduced  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Coimbatore  and 
Delhi.  It  will  be  introduced  in  a  number  of  other  cities  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  Government  is  aware  of  the  distress  caused  in  Kerala  where 
the  availability  of  rice  now  admits  of  a  daily  ration  of  140  grams  only 
per  head.  This  is  supplemented  by  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat.  There 
has  been  considerable  discontent  and  agitation  on  account  of  the 
reduced  availability  of  rice.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  supply 
of  rice  by  imports  from  abroad  and  by  additional  procurement  internally. 
We  trust  that  States  with  a  surplus  will  co-operate  fully  in  making 
more  rice  available  for  the  people  of  Kerala. 

The  present  difficulties  only  re-emphasize  the  need  to  concert  and 
implement  measures  to  increase  the  production  of  foodgrains  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Only  by  the  application  of  modern  science  and 
technology  can  agricultural  production  increase  in  an  adequate  measure. 
In  the  new  agricultural  strategy  of  our  Government,  the  greatest 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  use  of  improved  varieties  of  seeds 
which  are  particularly  responsive  to  the  application  of  fertilizers.  These 
new  varieties  should  cover  4.5  million  acres  of  land  in  1966-67,  and 
over  32  million  acres  by  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan. 

The  internal  production  of  fertilizers  is  being  stepped  up.  The 
Trombay  fertilizer  plant  has  already  been  commissioned.  Neyveli  is 
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due  to  certain  unforeseen  developments.  The  Plan  for  the  year  1966-67 
is  ready.  The  State  Governments  are  mobilising  resources  to  implement 
it.  Although  the  total  outlay  on  the  1966-67  Plan  will  be  lower  than 
what  we  had  earlier  hoped  for,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  good 
the  shortfall  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan. 

Members  of  Parliament,  a  new  Government  has  come  into  power, 
led  by  one  you  all  know  and  who  belongs  to  the  younger  generation  of 
freedom  fighters.  The  reorganisation  of  Departments  and  Ministries 
reflects  the  priorities  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Thirty-eight  Bills  are  already  before  you  for  your  consideration. 
Amongst  the  new  Bills  which  the  Government  proposes  to  introduce 
are:  — 

(1)  Rice  Milling  Industry  (Regulation)  Amendment  Bill,  1966; 

(2)  The  Crop  Insurance  Bill,  1966; 

(3)  The  Indian  Tariff  (Amendment)  Bill  to  replace  the  Ordinance; 

(4)  The  Essential  Commodities  (Amendment)  Bill,  1966; 

(5)  The  Contract  Labour  (Regulation  and  Abolition)  Bill,  1966; 

(6)  The  Forward  Contracts  (Regulation)  Amendment  Bill,  1966; 

(7)  The  Armed  Forces  (Special  Powers  Continuance)  Bill,  1966; 
and 

(8)  The  Import  and  Export  Control  (Amendment)  Bill,  1966. 

A  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  financial  year  1966-67  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

Members  of  Parliament,  I  wish  you  success  in  your  labours.  Our 
objectives  are  known  and  our  goals  are  clear.  We  have  to  strive  for  a 
better  life  for  our  people  at  home  and  to  assist  in  promoting  peace  and 
co-operation  in  the  world.  Towards  these  objectives,  you  have  to  guide 
the  nation  with  courage  and  wisdom  and  a  spirit  of  co-operative 
endeavour. 


NO  NEED  TO  BE  DEPRESSED 

Friends: 'I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the 
19th  anniversary  of  our  Independence  Day,  to  say  a  few  words  to 
our  nationals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Though  we  are  facing  many  difficulties,  and  all  is  not  well  with 
us,  there  is  no  need  to  be  depressed.  If  we  do  not  get  lost  in  the 
clamour  and  bitterness  of  our  day-to-day  struggle,  we  will  realise  that 
there  is  much  in  us  that  is  good  and  great.  We  have  faith  that  we  can 
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be  guided  by  an  overall  sense  of  direction  and  purpose. 

We  have  adopted  a  democratic  Constitution.  It  helps  us  to  maintain 
our  individuality  in  the  face  of  mounting  pressures  for  standardised 
thinking  and  acting.  It  makes  for  a  good  society,  if  not  a  great  one: 
The  only  Government  which  can  survive  in  the  present  climate  of  the 
world  is  one  which  tolerates  dissent  and  criticism.  Governments  which 
impose  uniformity  of  belief  may  last  for  a  time  but  not  for  long. 
Democratic  assemblies  serve  as  safety  valves  for  social  tensions  and 
prevent  dangerous  explosions.  In  an  effective  democracy,  its  members 
should  be  willing  to  accept  law  and  lawful  authority.  No  man,  no 
group,  can  be  his  or  its  own  law-giver. 

If  we  look  around,  we  see  on  all  sides  growing  lawlessness.  Strikes, 
demonstrations,  agitations  for  trivial  issues  are  increasing.  Our  people, 
honest  and  hardworking,  in  fields  and  factories,  in  educational 
institutions,  in  government  offices,  are  stirred  to  a  sense  of  deprivation 
and  indignity,  and  are  persuaded  to  indulge  in  activities  which  result 
in  a  loosening  of  their  moral  fibre  and  loss  of  national  property.  We 
should  not  do  anything  which  will  harm  our  good  name  and  well-being. 
In  these  difficult  days  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  preserve  democratic 
institutions  and  habits  of  behaviour.  It  should  not  be  said  that  the 
agitational  approach  is  the  only  way  to  have  grievances  redressed. 

Early  next;  year,  we  will  have  our  general  elections.  Our 
representatives  in  the  legislatures  should  represent  our  culture  which 
has  left  an  imprint  on  civilisation  through  ks  philosophy  and  religion. 


literature  and  art.  Our  teachers  of  pure  ethics,  satyam  eva  lay  ate,  are 
listened  to  by  millions  all  over  the  world.  For  over  three  thousand 
years  their  tireless  appeal  for  intellectual  integrity,  for  social  justice, 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  has  been  a  mighty  driving  force  in 
our  history.  Their  words  and  concepts  have  still  the  power  to  affect 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind.  Our  representatives,  who  will  speak 
on  behalf  of  our  nation,  should  be  cultured,  disinterested,  public-spirited 
persons  and  not  those  who  are  lost  in  petty,  personal,  local,  caste  and 
communal  squabbles  and  succumb  to  the  seduction  of  power.  The 
future  of  our  country  depends  on  the  education  of  our  masters. 

Education  is  the  instrument  for  social,  economic  and  cultural 
change.  If  we  are  to  work  for  social  and  national  integration,  if  we 
are  to  foster  moral  and  spiritual  values,  and  increase  productivity, 
agricultural  and  industrial,  we  have  to  use  education  in  the  proper  way. 
Science  and  technology  will  help  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  poverty,  of  disease  and  illiteracy,  of  superstition  and  deadening 
custom,  of  vast  resources  running  to  waste,  cf  a  rich  country  inhabited 
by  a  poor  people.  We  have  to  free  ourselves  from  the  inert L.s  and 
inefficiencies  which  have  bogged  down  our  programmes  of  development. 
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Our  administration,  at  all  levels,  should  become  clean  and  efficient. 

Take  the  food  situation.  When  we  find  that  in  our  country  over 
seventy  per  cent  of  our  population  is  occupied  with  agriculture,  and  yet 
we  have  to  import  foodgrains  in  considerable  quantities,  it  shows  that 
we  are  still  a  primitive  society  where  vast  areas  of  agriculture  depend 
entirely  on  rain.  In  times  of  relative  plenty  we  do  not  do  enough  to 
conserve  stocks.  In  times  of  relative  scarcity  we  fail  to  organise  fair 
distribution.  The  shortages  are  aggravated  by  the  selfishness  of  people, 
by  hoarding,  speculation  and  mismanagement.  We  are  not  willing  or 
able  to  take  action  against  anti-social  elements.  An  honest  and  firm 
Government  should  be  energetic  in  the  matter  of  putting  down 
corruption.  It  should  try  to  remove  deceit  and  falsehood,  intrigue  and 
pusillanimity. 

By  a  supreme  national  effort,  we  should  improve  conditions  that 
will  enable  us  to  become  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  foodgrains  in 
a  few  years.  Agricultural  development  should  be  our  first  concern.  Our 
farmers  are  intelligent  and  ready  to  learn.  Our  agricultural  output  has 
increased  though  it  is  not  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
ever-growing  population.  From  361  millions  in  1951,  our  population 
rose  to  439  millions  by  1961  and  it  now  stands  at  485  millions.  The 
growth  of  industry  and  agriculture  cannot  keep  pace  with  this  rate  of 
increase  of  population,  and  it  is  essential  to  control  our  population. 

We  have  been  debating  the  value  and  validity  of  devaluation. 
Recrimination  does  not  help.  Our  concern  today  is  to  adopt  drastic 
measures  which  will  increase  its  gains  and  counteract  its  adverse 
consequences.  We  have  taken  the  risk  in  the  hope  that  we  will  have 
aid  to  finance  imports  and  new  projects  and  effect  quick  economic 
recovery.  We  are  taking  steps  to  prevent  a  wage-price  spiral,  to  augment 
production,  to  scale  down  expenditure  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Strict  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  is  called  for.  We  have  to  face  tough 
times  and  accept  austerity  measures.  We  must  learn  to  live  without 
many  comforts  and  accept  hardships  without  a  murmur.  Our  health 
and  character  will  improve  by  this  salutary  discipline.  This  should 
start,  however,  with  those  at  the  top  for  the  large  majority  of  our 
people  are  already  leading  austere  lives  by  necessity. 

Whatever  arguments  and  attitudes  may  have  justified  wars  in  the 
past,  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  and  the  growing  conscience  of 
mankind  make  it  clear  that  wars  cannot  be  ethically  justified.  Nuclear 
and  bacteriological  war  means  death  to  millions  of  men,  damage  to 
man  genetically  and  contamination  of  earth,  water  and  air.  All  these 
will  make  human  survival  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  a  nuclear  war 
defence  would  bring  its  own  destruction.  We  may  arm  ourselves  with 
the  most  terrifying  weapons,  but  a  mortal  blow  will  destroy  the  enemy 
and  ourselves.  Deeply  disturbed  by  the  horrors  and  brutalities  of  war 
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and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  gravely  concerned 
about  any  further  enlargement  of  the  conflict  into  world  conflagration, 
we  suggested  the  ‘de-escalation’  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  as  the  first 
step  to  lessen  tensions  and  prepare  the  atmosphere  for  an  honourable 
settlement.  The  longing  for  peace  represents  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  world.  We  should  not  deliberately  store  up  anger  and  passion.  We 
must  fight  prejudicies  and  suspicions  and  develop  the  open  mind  and 
heart.  There  is  no  chance  of  understanding  if  we  think  that  whatever 
comes  from  the  other  side  is  fiendish  and  machiavellian.  We  should 
aim  at  conciliation  and  not  capitulation. 

While  we  should  be  prepared  to  resist  aggression,  we  should  aim 
at  friendship  with  all  nations  and  strive  to  achieve  good  neighbourly 
relations  with  Pakistan  and  China. 

The  economic  development  of  both  our  countries— India  and 
Pakistan— requires  our  making  up  with  each  other.  Friendship  between 
the  two  countries  is  not  difficult.  We  are  ethnically  the  same  people. 
We  have  the  same  cultural  background  and  common  history.  We  speak 
the  same  languages.  Why  should  we  not  become  good  friends?  That  is 
what  we  should  work  for.  The  obligations  accepted  at  Tashkent,  to 
renounce  the  use  of  force,  not  to  interfere  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs, 
not  to  indulge  in  hostile  propaganda,  apply  to  all  issues  that  now 
divide  us.  Given  goodwill,  we  can  co-operate  immediately  in  the  matter 
of  refugees,  border  adjustments,  river  waters  and  trade.  If,  however, 
we  persist  in  misunderstanding  and  resort  to  building  up  of  arms, 
both  our  countries  would  be  enfeebled  and  endangered. 

China  and  India  will  sooner  or  later,  sooner  than  later,  learn  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  co-operation.  A  just  settlement  of  the 
questions  dividing  us  is  not  impossible. 

Nothing  should  be  avoided  because  it  is  thought  impossible.  The 
only  relevant  question  is,  ‘Does  it  require  to  be  done?’  Then  we  must 
try  and  do  it. 

Each  one  of  us  should  play  his  full  part  in  setting  things  right. 
Our  future  belongs  to  the  young,  the  young  in  spirit,  the  heroic  and 
the  adventurous.  The  world  has  been  generous  to  us  in  our  need  but 
we  should  not  assume  that  it  is  obliged  to  sustain  us.  We  have  to  build 
ourselves  up  and  reduce  our  dependence  on  others.  Long,  hard, 
hazardous  years  lie  before  us.  Let  us  enter  on  them  with  mature  minds 
and  clean  hearts  and  above  all  with  faith  in  our  future. 
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'riends  :  tomorrow  the  Punjab  Reorganisation  Act  will  come 
into  force.  Under  it,  the  Punjab  will  become  a  unilingual  Punjabi 
State,  the  hill  areas  will  be  merged  with  the  contiguous  State  of 
Himachal  Pradesh  and  the  remaining,  predominatingly  Hindi  speaking 
areas  will  form  a  new  State  of  Haryana. 

This  arrangement  will  make  Punjab  and  Haryana  more  compact 
and  homogenous  units,  whose  institutions— governmental,  educational 
and  cultural — will  be  able  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  their  people  and 
reflect  their  personality  and  culture. 

There  will  be  many  links  which  will  continue  to  bind  the  new 
States  to  one  another.  They  will  be  inter-dependent  in  many  ways, 
for  instance,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  systems  of  flood  control, 
irrigation  and  power,  which  have  been  built  up,  particularly  in  the 
years  since  Independence.  Some  of  these  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  Act,  but  success  will  depend  on  mutual  trust  and  the  co-operation 
they  extend  to  each  other. 

Administrative  organisation  is,  however,  only  a  means.  Now  that 
we  have  arrived  at  an  arrangement,  let  us  concentrate  on  the  real  tasks 
before  us— of  housing  and  clothing  our  people,  of  eradicating  illiteracy 
and  disease  and  of  banishing  poverty  and  backwardness  from  our  land. 
Self-reliance  and  hard  work  are  what  the  times  require  and  the  people 
of  these  States  have  more  than  proved  themselves  capable  of  this. 
Punjab  has  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us  in  hard  work  in  agriculture 
and  immense  skill  in  small  industries.  And  what  is  more,  they  have 
fought  and  suffered  together  in  answering  the  challenge  of  invaders. 
Punjab  has  resisted  the  invaders  from  the  north  at  all  times  in  history 
and  we  have  therefore  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  people  of  these  new 
States. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  thoughts  of  every  one  of  our  countrymen 
when  I  wish  warmly  the  people  of  Punjab,  Haryana  and  Himachal 
success,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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1  extend  to  all  of  you  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  conference  last  year  that  our  Prime 
Minister,  Shri  Lai  Bahadur,  was  taken  from  us.  He  told  us  at  that 
meeting  that  he  was  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation  which  he  had  just 
then  received  from  the  Soviet  Premier  to  meet  President  Ayub  Khan 
in  Tashkent.  We  all  know  how  hard  he  strove  to  come  to  terms  with 
Pakistan  and  in  what  tragic  circumstances  he  died,  just  after  the  signing 
of  the  declaration  which  held  out  great  hopes  of  a  fresh  start  in  our 
relations  with  Pakistan.  Though  the  promise  of  Tashkent  has  been 
somewhat  dimmed,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
declaration  alive. 

I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  feelings  of  all  0*1  us  when  I  express 
to  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi,  who  has  been  chosen  to  lead  the  Government 
of  this  great  country,  the  assurance  of  our  whole-hearted  support  in  the 
formidable  tasks  entrusted  to  her. 

Early  this  year  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  resigned  his  office  as 
Governor  of  Kerala  and  in  March  Hafiz  Mohammad  Ibrahim  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  Governorship  of  the  Punjab.  We  extend  a  special 
welcome  to  Shri  Dharma  Vira,  the  Governor  of  the  new  States  of  the 
Punjab  and  Haryana,  and  Shri  Jha,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Delhi, 
and  to  Shri  Viswan;  than,  who  took  over  in  Himachal  Pradesh  when 
Shri  Bhagwan  Saha/  moved  to  Kerala. 

In  March  this  year  the  Government  of  India  announced  its 
acceptance  in  principle  that  the  existing  State  of  the  Punjab  should 
be  reorganised  on  a  linguistic  basis.  The  requisite  legislative  and 
administrative  steps  have  since  been  completed  and  from  the  1st  of 
November,  1966,  the  Punjab  has  become  a  unilingual  Punjabi  State. 
Some  hill  areas  contiguous  to  Himachal  Pradesh  have  been  merged 
with  that  State  and  the  remaining  areas  have  formed  a  separate  State 
of  Haryana.  We  wish  the  new  States  progress,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

By  a  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  President’s  rule  in 
Kerala  was  extended  for  a  further  period  of  six  months,  till  the  11th 
of  November,  1966.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  decided  that  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy  in  expenditure  and  the  convenience  of 
the  Government  and  the  public  taking  part  in  the  elections,  it  would 
be  better  to  hold  the  elections  to  the  State  Legislative  Assembly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  general  elections  in  the  middle  of  February,  1967. 
Accordingly,  Parliament  approved  the  extension  of  President’s  rule  for 
a  further  period  of  six  months. 

Speech  inaugurating  the  Conference  of  Governors,  New  Delhi,  30  November, 

1966 
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In  order  to  associate  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  Territory  of  Delhi  more  closely  with  the  administration,  a 
Metropolitan  Council  was  set  up.  An  Executive  Council  will  assist  and 
advise  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  the  administrator  of  the 
territory.  Elections  to  the  Metropolitan  Council  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time  as  the  general  elections  next  year.  Until  then,  the  Act 
provides  for  an  interim  Metropolitan  Council  and  an  interim  Executive 
Council.  The  new  arrangement  came  into  force  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1966. 

In  February  next  year,  we  shall  be  holding  the  fourth  general 
elections  after  we  adopted  our  Constitution.  The  number  of  seats,  the 
number  of  candidates  and  the  number  of  voters  will  be  larger  than 
before.  As  the  time  of  the  elections  draws  nearer,  the  tempo  of  the 
activities  of  all  political  parties  is  increasing.  I  must  confess,  however, 
to  some  disquiet  and  even  alarm  at  the  tendency  which  is  developing 
among  certain  political  elements  to  resort  to  methods  which  are  a 
denial  to  others  of  the  democratic  rights  which  they  claim  for  themselves. 
The  coercion  of  people  to  participate  in  “bundhs”  and  attempts  to 
paralyse  public  services  and  utilities,  and  similar  agitational  means,  are 
not  only  an  abuse  of  political  privilege,  but  constitute  a  dangerous 
threat  to  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  State 
Governments  to  take  stringent  precautions  to  ensure  that  law  and 
order  is  maintained,  especially  during  the  general  elections,  and  that 
the  voter  is  not  prevented  by  force  or  fraud  from  exercising  his  right 
freely. 

We  have  all  been  distressed  at  the  growing  evidence  of  student 
indiscipline  and  widespread  outbreaks  of  violence,  where  the  student 
communities  got  involved  in  open  conflict  with  the  forces  of  law  and 
order.  The  fact  that  these  outbursts  so  often  originate  from  trivial 
causes  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  wider  and  deeper  malaise.  Economic 
difficulties  and  individual  frustrations  no  doubt  account  for  a  good  deal 
of  restlessness  among  these  young  people,  and  certain  political  elements 
have  not  been  slow  to  exploit  this  feeling  for  their  own  ends.  Within 
the  colleges  there  is,  undoubtedly,  much  scope  for  improving  the 
contacts  between  the  students  and  the  teachers  and  giving  guidance 
and  reassurance  in  heir  personal  problems.  Increased  facilities  for 
recreational  and  extra-mural  activities  would  also  make  them  less 
liable  to  become  involved  in  negative  pursuits. 

More  disturbing,  and  potentially  much  more  dangerous,  has  been 
the  resort  to  agitation  and  violence  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
by  people  who  are  expected  to  know  better.  The  selection  of  railways 
and  other  Central  Government  installations  for  attack  shows  that 
there  has  been  an  intelligent  direction  behind  this  vandalism.  Those 
who  have  worked  up  such  agitations  most  bear  a  heavy  burden  of 
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guilt,  not  only  for  the  loss  and  damage  to  public  property  that  they 
have  brought  about,  but  for  undermining  the  concept  of  national  unity 
and  democratic  responsibility. 

The  events  of  the  7th  of  November  in  Delhi  have  cost  us  a  lot,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Such  situations  require  to  be  handled  with  great 
care  and  circumspection.  We  should  not  inflame  the  passions  of 
ordinary  people  which  are  always  difficult  to  control. 

At  our  meeting  last  year,  the  Food  Minister  acquainted  us  with 
the  very  grave  situation  that  faced  the  country,  as  a  result  of  the 
unprecedented  drought  during  the  kharif  season  and  the  deficient 
rainfall  in  the  major  producing  regions  during  the  preceding  rabi 
season.  In  consequence  of  these  adverse  factors,  the  production  of 
foodgrains  in  1965-66  fell  by  nearly  17  million  tonnes  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  shortfall  in  rice  production  alone  was  of 
the  order  of  8.4  million  tonnes.  To  meet  our  minimum  requirements, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  import  nearly  11  million  tonnes  of  foodgrains 
during  1966.  Since  rice  is  not  available  at  reasonable  prices  in  the 
foreign  markets,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  our  full  requirements 
of  rice  from  abroad. 

In  order  to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies, 
every  effort  has  been  made,  by  both  the  Central  and  State  Governments, 
to  procure  the  maximum  quantities  of  foodgrains  within  the  country. 
The  system  of  procurement  by  levy  on  millers  and  traders  was 
extended  to  producers  also  in  almost  all  the  major  rice-producing 
States;  and  in  some  States  the  levy  includes  coarse  cereals  too.  The 
Governments  of  West  Bengal,  Orissa,  Maharashtra  and  Assam  have 
assumed  the  monopoly  of  procurement  within  their  States.  The 
Foodgrains  Policy  Committee  has  recommended  a  national  levy  on  the 
cultivators  of  a  small  percentage  of  their  produce,  it  being  left  to  the 
State  Governments  to  devise  their  own  methods  of  procuring  further 
quantities,  keeping  in  view  local  conditions.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
in  spite  of  the  large  fall  in  rice  production,  the  total  procurement  of 
this  grain  by  the  Central  and  State  Governments  during  1965-66  was 
almost  of  the  same  order  as  during  the  previous  year. 

Though  we  are  still  faced  with  tremendous  difficulties  on  the 
food  front,  we  may  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
successfully  handled  one  of  the  worst  droughts  with  which  this  land 
has  been  afflicted.  In  our  efforts  to  meet  the  situation  we  have  been 
helped  and  sustained  by  the  sympathy  and  assistance  extended  to  us 
by  several  friendly  countries,  and  particularly  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  massive  aid,  given  so  generously  and  so  promptly, 
turned  the  scales  at  a  very  critical  time. 

The  early  recognition  by  both  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
State  Governments  of  the  possibility  of  acute  scarcity  enabled  measures 
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to  be  taken  well  in  time  to  relieve  distress.  The  highest  number  of 
persons  on  relief  works  in  the  seven  States  affected  was  30.24  lakhs 
in  the  first  week  of  June,  1966.  The  monsoons  were  satisfactory  to 
begin  with,  and  we  were  hoping  till  about  the  middle  of  September 
that  the  worst  was  over;  but  on  account  of  the  failure  of  rains  in 
September  and  October  a  serious  drought  situation  has  developed  in 
Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh.  Large  parts  of  Madhya  Pradesh,  Gujarat  and 
Rajasthan  also  continue  to  be  affected  by  drought.  In  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh,  about  30  million  people  are  affected  in  each  State.  The 
Government  of  India  has  increased  substantially  the  food  allocations 
to  these  States.  Against  72,000  tonnes  of  foodgrains  allotted  to  Bihar 
in  October,  1,07,000  tonnes  were  allotted  in  November;  against  40,000 
tonnes  allotted  to  Uttar  Pradesh  in  October,  67,000  tonnes  have  been 
allotted  in  November.  Higher  allotments  are  contemplated  in  future 
months. 

The  Central  Government  has  assured  the  State  Governments  of 
Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh  of  all  possible  assistance  in  alleviating  distress. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  issued  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  cash  and  in 
kind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  response  to  the  appeal  will  be  most 
generous  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  both  the  official  and  non-official 
agencies,  we  shall  be  able  to  tide  over  the  difficult  situation. 

Until  the  production  of  foodgrains  catches  up  with  demand,  the 
country  will  continue  to  be  faced  with  shortages  and  their  attendant 


problems.  The  urgency,  therefore,  of  stepping  up  production  and 
lessening  our  dependence  on  foreign  aid  cannot  be  over-emphasised. 
The  country  must  strive  for  self-sufficiency  in  food  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Whether  it  is  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  feeding  our  present 
population,  or  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  general  conditions  of 
our  people,  the  question  of  controlling  the  growth  of  population  assumes 
an  increasing  importance  and  urgency  with  every  passing  year.  There 
can  be  no  realistic  discussion  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  country 
today  without  our  taking  this  factor  of  the  growth  of  population  fully 
into  account.  ,  , 

In  1951,  in  the  first  census  after  Independence,  the  population  of 
India  was  361  millions.  By  1961  this  had  risen  to  439  millions.  We 


expect  to  reach  the  500  million  figure  in  the  current  year.  This  is  partly 
the  result  of  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  death  rate  in  the  country. 
In  1921-31  the  death  rate  was  36.3  per  thousand  of  population.  By 
1951-61  this  had  dropped  to  21.6  and  in  1961-65  the  death  rate  had 
gone  down  to  17.2  per  thousand. 

This  drop  in  the  death  rate  obviously  means  an  improvement  in 


the  health  of  the  people.  This,  in  itself,  is  something  of  which  our 
Government  can  be  proud.  But  it  is  difficult  for  our  overall  economic 
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growth  to  keep  pace  with  population.  Unless  our  Family  Planning 
programmes  succeed,  the  population  in  the  country  could  rise  to  629 
millions  by  1975  and  to  841  millions  by  1985. 

But  the  Government  hopes  to  ensure  that  the  population  does  not 
go  substantially  above  600  millions  by  1975;  and  if  the  accelerated 
programme  can  be  pushed  through,  the  Government  hopes  to  keep 
the  population  at  something  near  585  millions  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  national  income,  which  had  increased  by  7.3  per  cent  in 
1964-65,  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  1965-66;  and  the  per  capita  income 
dropped  by  5.9  per  cent.  The  main  reason  for  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  severe  drought  last  year  on  agricultural  production.  Owing  to  the 
shortage  of  both  indigenous  and  imported  raw  materials,  industrial 
production  was  also  adversely  affected,  and  the  growth  of  industrial 
output  as  a  whole  was  only  4  per  cent  in  1965-66,  as  compared  with 
7  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  Inevitably,  there  was  pressure  on 
prices  which  rose  by  15.2  per  cent  in  1965-66,  on  top  of  an  increase 
of  8.7  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

The  balance  of  payments  position  remained  difficult  and  required 
severe  import  restrictions  last  year,  in  order  to  protect  our  slender 
reserves  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  ’continuing  inflationary  pressure  in  the  economy  had  made 
exports  of  many  commodities  uncompetitive  in  the  world  markets;  and 
it  was  also  necessary  to  provide  a  certain  and  stable  stimulus  for 
exports.  Restrictions  on  imports  on  the  same  scale  as  in  1965-66  could 
not  be  continued  without  adversely  affecting  production  and 
employment.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  change  the  par  value  of  the 
Indian  rupee  from  4.76  to  7.5  to  a  dollar,  with  effect  from  the  6th 
of  June,  1966.  This,  in  effect,  meant  that  the  price  of  foreign  exchange 
in  terms  of  Indian  rupees  went  up  by  57.5  per  cent. 

Various  follow-up  measures  have  been  taken  after  devaluation, 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  production  and  exports  and  preventing 
excessive  rise  in  prices.  The  effect  of  these  measures  will  be  felt  only 
over  a  period  of  time* 

The  export  effort  has  to  be  a  national  one;  the  country  as  a  whole 
should  support  the  effort  and  deny  itself  goods  and  services,  where 
necessary.  State  Governments  have  a  vital  role  to  play,  by  providing 
all  the  facilities  necessary  for  increased  production  of  export-oriented 
agricultural  crops. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  strict  fiscal  and  monetary 
discipline  in  order  to  check  inflationary  tendencies  and  to  defend  the 
new  par  value  of  the  rupee.  The  Central  Government  has  initiated 
certain  measures  of  economy  in  expenditure  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
State  Governments  will  also  do  the  same.  The  new  credit  policy  recently 
announced  by  the  Reserve  Bank  provides  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
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productive  sectors  of  the  economy  and  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
while  maintaining  restraint  over  non-productive  uses  of  bank  credit. 

Following  liberalisation  of  imports,  industrial  production  is 
expected  to  register  a  marked  increase.  But  the  stability  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
availability  of  supplies  from  agriculture  and  the  willingness  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  community  to  share  in  such  shortages  as  may 
occur  because  of  the  failure  of  crops.  Both  the  Central  and  State 
Governments  will  have  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  inessential  expenditures 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability  of  prices. 

The  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  which  we  completed  in  March  this 
year,  set  before  the  country  the  task  of  achieving  a  faster  rate  of 
growth  than  in  the  earlier  Plans;  but  actual  achievements  have  fallen 
short  of  the  targets.  The  period  turned  out  to  be  very  abnormal,  due 
to  a  number  of  factors.  Adverse  weather  conditions  affected  agricultural 
output  in  three  out  of  the  five  years.  The  country  had  to  face  external 
aggression  in  the  second  year  and  again  in  the  final  year  of  the  Plan. 
The  increase  in  defence  outlay  inevitably  caused  an  additional  burden 
on  the  economy. 

Although,  judged  by  aggregate  statistics  like  national  income  and 
its  rate  of  growth,  the  performance  of  the  Third  Plan  may  appear  to 
be  disappointing,  there  have  been  considerable  achievements.  The  rate 
of  growth  in  key  industries,  such  as  metals,  machinery,  fertilisers  and 
chemicals  has  been  more  than  15  per  cent  per  annum.  The  increase  in 
production  in  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  jute,  iron  ore,  cement  and 
petroleum  products,  has  been  significant.  The  area  under  major 
irrigation  works  has  gone  up  by  5.5  million  acres  and  that  under 
minor  irrigation  works  by  13.10  million  acres.  The  generating  capacity 
for  power  increased  from  5.6  to  10.2  million  kilowatts  and  the  number 
of  towns  and  villages  which  were  electrified  from  24,200  to  52,300. 
There  were  also  marked  increases  in  the  mileage  of  roads,  in  the 
freight  carried  by  the  railways  and  in  shipping.  The  number  of  schools 
increased  from  4  lakhs  to  5  lakhs,  students  m  schools  from  45  million 
to  68  million,  engineering  graduates  from  58,000  to  93,000  and  doctors 
from  70,000  to  86,000. 

Thus,  despite  the  shortfalls  in  actual  outputs,  the  base  created 
by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  is  stronger  and  more  diversified  and  will 
enable  a  faster  rate  of  growth  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan,  of  which  the  outline  was  presented 
to  Parliament  in  August,  envisages  an  outlay  of  Rs.  23,750  crores,  of 
which  Rs.  16,000  crores  will  be  in  the  public  sector  and  Rs.  7,750 
crores  in  the  private  sector.  The  Centre’s  share  of  this  outlay  will  be 
Rs.  8,536  crores  and  that  of  the  States  and  Union  Territories  Rs.  7,073 
crores  and  Rs.  391  crores,  respectively. 
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While  assessing  the  resources  for  financing  the  Fourth  Plan,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Rs.  335  crores  will  accrue  from  economies  in 
non-Plan  expenditure.  To  achieve  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 
strict  measures  of  economy,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States.  An 
important  factor  contributing  to  the  increase  in  public  expenditure  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  periodic  enhancement  of  the  salaries  and 
dearness  allowances  of  Government  employees,  consequent  on  increases 
in  the  prices  of  consumer  goods.  Whether  in  the  public  or  in  the 
private  sector,  the  demand  for  higher  salaries  or  allowances  can  be 
held  in  check  to  the  extent  that  increases  in  prices  of  essential 
consumer  goods  are  prevented.  While  it  should  be  ensured  that  the 
agriculturists  receive  a  sufficiently  remunerative  price  so  that  they  are 
induced  to  produce  more,  the  consumer  prices  of  basic  requirements 
like  foodgrains,  textiles  and  edible  oils  have  to  be  maintained  at 
reasonable  levels,  if  the  spiralling  of  prices  and  wages  is  to  be  avoided. 
Likewise,  the  prices  of  industrial  raw  materials  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  and  add  to  the  cost  structure  in  the  economy.  The  implementation 
of  such  a  policy  will  require  a  selective  use  of  physical  controls  and 
State  Trading  activities. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Third  Plan  arose  out  of  deficiencies 
in  administration  and  implementation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take 
immediate  measures  to  strengthen  the  implementation  machinery  in 
areas  already  identified.  Adequate  pre-planning  of  projects  so  as  to 
reduce  deviations  from  the  original  cost  and  the  time  schedules, 
economy  and  efficiency  in  construction  and  efficient  co-ordination 
between  the  different  agencies  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
improvement  would  yield  results. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  relations  with  nearly  all  countries  of 
the  world  have  been  very  cordial.  We  continue  to  strive  for 
good-neighbourly  relations  with  Pakistan.  Our  Foreign  Minister  recently 
reaffirmed  our  readiness  to  discuss  all  outstanding  differences  between 
us  and  Pakistan  without  any  pre-conditions  and  we  still  hope  that  the 
meetings  envisaged  by  the  Tashkent  declaration  will  sooner  or  later 
take  place.  We  believe  too  that  our  differences  with  China  can  be 
resolved  with  honour  and  continue  to  hope  that  normal  relations  can  be 
resumed  between  our  two  countries. 

We  were  honoured  to  receive  among  us  the  President  of  Yugoslavia, 
Marshal  Broz  Tito,  and  President  Nasser  of  the  UAR  for  talks  with 
our  Prime  Minister.  They  exchanged  views  on  international  problems 
as  well  as  on  the  strengthening  of  co-operation  in  all  fields  of  interest 
to  our  countries.  The  Conference  reaffirmed  our  faith  in  the  policy  of 
non-alignment  and  our  conviction  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  is  essential  for  safeguarding 
international  peace. 
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President  Novotny’s  visit  has  strengthened  our  bonds  of  friendship 
with  Czechoslovakia. 

The  development  by  China  of  a  missile  capable  of  carrying  a  nuclear 
warhead  has  added  further  urgency  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
international  agreement,  not  only  to  obviate  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  to  control  and  eventually  to  outlaw  the  making  and 
testing  of  such  weapons  by  the  nations  who  at  present  possess  them. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Home  Minister  will  how  speak  to 
us  about  the  general  political  and  administrative  situation. 
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WE  NEED  A  MORAL  AWAKENING 

Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the  18th 
Republic  Day,  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  nationals  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  said  that  our  country  consists  of  the  whole  geographical  area 
bounded  by  the  Himalayas  in  the  North  and  the  sea  in  the  South — 

himalayam  samdrabhya  ydvad  bindu-sarovaram 
hindusthdnam  iti  khydtam  ddyantdksara-yogatah 

All  those  who  live  within  the  limits  of  India  are  Indian,  whatever  may 
be  their  race,  caste  or  community.  There  was  practically  free  trade  in 
the  matter  of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  customs.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  yet  developed  an  ‘All-India’  outlook.  We  fight  with  each  other  for 
petty  considerations  and  regional  advantages.  Such  minor  interests  will 
have  to  be  subordinated  to  the  larger  national  good. 

The  land  we  live  in  and  the  traditions  we  live  by,  constitute  the 
character  of  our  country.  The  democratic  ideal  has  come  down  to  us 
for  many  centuries. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Vidyaranya’s  Pancadasi  repeats  the  central 
sayings  of  the  Vedas:  prajhdnam  brahma  (Rg  Veda) — Intelligence  is 
divine;  aharh  brahma  asmi  (Ydjur  Veda)— I  and  my  Father  are  one, 
tat  tvam  asi  (Sdma  Ff^aV—That  art  Thou,  ayam  dtmd  brahma 
(Atharva  Feda)-This  Spirit  is  divine.  All  these  support  the  sanctity  of 
the  human  individual. 

A  society  maintains  its  social  cohesion,  with  large  majority  of  its 
members  holding  common  certain  guiding  principles.  Civilisation  is  not 
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built  with  brick  and  mortar,  steel  and  machinery  but  with  men  and 
women,  with  clarity  of  mind,  charity  of  heart  and  spirit  of  co-operation. 
A  vision  of .  equality  is  an  act  of  moral  perception,  which  enables  a 
man,  in  private  or  public  condition,  to  see  himself  in  his  neighbour.  To 
say  of  other  human  beings,  or  other  groups  of  human  beings,  that  they 
do  not  need,  or  they  do  not  deserve,  the  advantages  that  we  enjoy,  is 
to  dehumanize  them.  Unfortunately,  we  treated  some  of  us  as  more 
equal  than  others,  and  denied  to  the  majority  the  right  for 
self-development.  The  rigid  inequalities  of  the  world  are  felt  as  a 
constant  shame.  The  seers  of  the  Upanisads,  the  Buddha,  Nanak  and 
Gandhi,  among  others,  asked  us  to  fight  for  greater  equality  and  against 
caste  discriminations,  racial  divisions  and  unequal  opportunities  in 
education,  housing  and  livelihood.  National  integration  increases  as 

these  divisions  diminish. 

■  . 

The  unruly  behaviour  of  some  members  in,  our  legislatures,  the 
factions,  caste  disputes  and  political  rivalries  that  have  disrupted  many 
a  State,  fasts  unto  death  and  even  threats  of  self-immolation,  riots  and 
sabotage  directed  at  almost  everyone,  from  Vice-Chancellors  to  student 
leaders,  have  raised  in  many  minds  doubts  about  the  stability  of  a 
united,  democratic  India.  Internal  differences  are  crippling  our 
democracy  as  sectional  interests  and  regional  pressures  are  increasing. 

All  public  questions  require  to  be  decided  on  principles  of  justice 
and  equity  and  not  as  a  result  of  pressure  politics  and  such  other 
methods  of  blackmail.  If  every  group  wishes  to  have  its  way  by 
insisting  on  its  own  solution  of  small  disputes  which  are  raised  into 
national  issues  government  will  get  weakened. 

The  example  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  which  is  cited  often  in  this 
connection,  is  not  relevant.  In  his  fight  for  freedom,  Gandhi  did  not 
wish  to  ,  cause  any  hurt  to  the  opponent,  but  acted  with  courage, 
conviction  and  a  spirit  of  dedication.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  British 
Government  to  part  with  power.  In  his  case,  there  was  practically 
unanimous  public  support;  he  adopted  the  method  of  passive  resistance, 
as  an  alternative  to  physical  conflict.  His  method  caused  no  material 
damage  in  contrast  to  the  considerable  amount  caused  to  our  country 
by  those  who  adopt  the  agitational  approach. 

In  a  democracy,  all  problems  require  to  be  decided  by  discussion, 
adjustment  of  views  and  acceptance  of  consensus.  Demonstrations,  when 
held  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  order,  may  focus  sympathetic  public 
attention  on  problems,  and  stimulate  interest  in  their  solution. 

But  our  way  of  doing  things  has  set  a  bad  example  to  young  men 
and  women.  We  are  cynical  and  contemptuous  of  values.  We  begin  to 
develop  hate  towards  those  who  don’t  agree  with  us.  The  incidents  on 
November  7  in  Delhi  and  on  New  Year  Day  in  Calcutta  brought  down 
our  reputation  for  good  manners  and  standards  of  public  behaviour. 
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I  do  hope  that  al!  those  responsible  for  these  events  feel  a  sense  of 
sorrow,  if  not  shame,  at  the  extravagance  we  displayed. 

The  feeling  should  not  be  encouraged  that  no  change  can  be 
brought  about,  except  by  violent  disorders.  We  make  the  prospect  of 
revolution  inescapable  by  acquiescing  in  such  conduct.  As  dishonesty 
creeps  into  every  side  of  public  life,  we  should  beware  and  bring  about 
suitable  alterations  in  our  life.  We  should  be  the  architects  of  peaceful 
changes  and  the  advocates  of  radical  reform.  We  must  move  forward 
with  the  times. 

Charges  of  corruption  are  frequently  made  ag&inst  people  at  all 
levels  of  Government,  Central  and  State.  Immediate  disposal  of  these 
charges  is  essential.  If  the  charges  are  false,  their  falsehood  should  be 
exposed.  If  there  is  any  basis  for  them,  this  should  be  admitted  and 
rectified.  Such  admission  will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Government 

The  last  year  has  been  the  worst  since  Independence,  full  of  natural 
calamities  and  human  failures.  In  spite  of  our  increased  agricultural 
output  and  industrial  production,  we  are  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  population.  The  drought  conditions  are 
worse  than  ever  before  in  this  century.  Yet,  even  after  making  allowance 
for  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  we  cannot  forgive  widespread 
incompetence  and  the  gross  mismanagement  of  our  resources.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  a  country  of  chronic  food  shortage,  a 
third  of  the  annual  produce  is  destroyed  by  pests  and  waste. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  lose  hope.  Our  political  leaders  should 
have  a  clear  vision  of  the  future  of  the  country  and  not  be  content  with 
their  own  individual  comfort  and  survival. 

Wars  have  always  been  cruel;  they  have  now  become  barbaric. 
The  accounts  we  read  do  not  spare  our  sensitiveness;  The  other  day  a 
film  was  shown  depicting  modem  war — children  howling  with  pain 
and  blinded  with  nuclear  flashes,  women  crying  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  babies,  bodies  hurled  about  with  disfigured  faces.  By  adopting 
retaliation  in  kind,  what  do  we  achieve?  The  victims  of  modem  war 
cry  out  against  our  unforgiveable  indifference,  our  criminal  connivance 
in  the  evil  that  is  done  in  our  name.  What  greater  error  could  there 
conceivably  be  than  that  these  terrible  weapons  can  protect  us  against 
our  own  timidity,  short-sightedness,  senseless  and  lassitude?  We 
must  learn  that  the  only  remedy  for  curing  man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
is  courage,  vigour  and  confidence. 

In  all  our  external  affairs  the  time  for  forbearance  is  now.  To 
forbear  is  to  give  our  brother  man  a  chance  to  correct  his  mistake. 
Forbearance  broadens  our  outlook  and  widens  our  spiritual  awareness. 
It  is  that  quality  of  understanding  and  compassion  that  we  have  to 
develop. 

A  thermo-nuclear  war  is  not  the  only  threat  to  man  today.  Because 
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of  the  new  development  of  science  and  technology,  methods  of 
production  and  modes  of  consumption  are  changing.  The  poor  people 
of  the  world  demand  their  proper  share  in  the  goods  created  by  human 
inventiveness  and  are  not  prepared  to  wait  much  longer.  We  cannot 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  order  to  retain  a  sense  of  stability. 

To  meet  the  present  crisis,  a  complete  change  of  spirit  is  essential. 
What  we  need  is  a  moral  awakening,  which  will  win  the  co-operation 
of  the  widest  range  of  people:  na  vivekam  vina  jnanam.  Without 
discrimination  there  is  no  wisdom.  It  is  wisdom  that  we  have  to  evolve 
in  this  present  confused,  disturbed,  world. 

The  pursuit  of  wisdom  has  attracted  me  for  many  years.  Whatever 
my  other  preoccupations  may  have  been,  this  search  has  been  my  main 
inspiration.  Even  in  public  activities,  I  have  tried  my  best  to  apply 
ethical  considerations  to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

I  have  had  understanding  from  those  with  whom  I  worked,  the 
President,  Rajendra  Prasad,  and  the  three  Prime  Minis!  its,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi,  as  well  as 
from  representatives  of  all  parties.  The  goodwill  and  affection  that  I 
enjoyed  from  the  people  has  been  much  more  than  I  ever  earned  or 
deserved.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  country  will  be  vigilant  and 
ever-renewing  and  vibrant  with  idealism  and  relevance  to  modem  life. 


THE  UNION  AND  THE  STATES 

Members  of  Parliament :  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  this  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  newly  elected  and  re-elected  Members  and  my 
good  wishes  to  those  no  longer  with  us. 

Earlier,  it  was  intended  that  this  Lok  Sabha  should  have  a 
final  session  this  month  mainly  to  pass  a  Vote  on  Account.  Shortly 
after  most  of  the  election  results  were  announced,  many  Honourable 
Members  from  different  political  parties  approached  us  with  the  request 
that  it  should  be  the  new  Lok  Sabha  which  should  meet  at  this  juncture 
to  pass  the  Vote  on  Account  and  to  transact  other  essential  business. 
The  Government  agreed  with  this  view  and,  on  their  advice,  the  third 
Lok  Sabha  was  dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  March. 

Our  fourth  General  Elections  have  once  again  demonstrated  the 
vigour  and  vitality  of  our  democracy.  There  was  a  larger  turn-out  of 
voters  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  as  well  as  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  who  cast  their  votes.  Despite  a  few  unfortunate 
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incidents  of  violence  and  disturbance  which  have  been  universally 
condemned,  the  elections  were  orderly  and  peaceful.  The  Chief  Election 
Commissioner  and  his  staff  deserve  our  congratulations.  So  do  the 
people,  for  the  enthusiasm,  maturity  and  dignity  with  which  they  have 
reaffirmed  their  faith  in  democracy  and  representative  institutions. 

For  the  first  time  since  Independence,  Governments  of  political 
complexions  different  from  that  of  the  Government  at  the  Centre  have 
been  formed  in  several  States.  In  a  federal  democratic  polity,  this  is  to 
be  expected.  Our  Constitution  has  provisions  defining  and  regulating 
the  relationship  between  the  Union  and  the  States  and  their  mutual 
obligations.  Further,  over  the  years,  we  have  developed  certain 
institutions  for  promoting  co-operation,  understanding  and  harmonious 
relations  between  the  Union  and  the  States  and  between  one  State  and 

H-  -  'tt*  *  .  **  <m  ,  .  * 

another.  The  National  Development  Council,  the  Zonal  Councils  and 
periodic  conferences  of  Governors  and  Chief  Ministers  are  the  more 
conspicuous  examples  of  this  nature. 

The  Union  Government  will  respect  the  constitutional  provisions 
in  letter  and  in  spirit  without  any  discrimination  and  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  arrangements  for  a  co-operative  approach  to  our  national 
problems.  We  are  sure  that  all  States  will  extend  their  co-operation  in 
preserving  these  institutions  and  in  making  their  deliberations 
increasingly  fruitful  and  beneficial  both  to  the  Union  and  to  themselves. 
Strengthening  the  unity  of  the  country,  safeguarding  its  security, 
preserving  democratic  institutions,  and  promoting  economic  development 
and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  all  our  people  are  the  common 
objectives  towards  which  the  Union  and  the  States  must  strive  together. 

Our  Government  have  just  taken  office.  While  they  will  take  a 
little  time  to  place  before  you  all  the  policies  and  programmes  which 
they  will  pursue  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  electorate,  they 
have  already  decided  upon  four  major  objectives  in  the  economic 
sphere. 

•: 

(D  They  have  resolved  to  end  our  dependence  on  food  assistance 
from  abroad  by  the  end  of  1971. 

(2)  They  have  resolved  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  ensure  that 
the  rising  trend  in  prices  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  is 
halted  and  conditions  of  stability  achieved  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

(3)  They  have  resolved  t6  attain  and  sustain  an  adequate  rate  of 
economic  growth  so  as  to  eliminate  the  need  for  external 
economic  assistance  by  1976. 

(4)  And  they  have  resolved  to  pursue  the  national  programme 
of  family  planning  with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  birth 
rate  from  forty  per  thousand  to  twenty-five  per  thousand  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 
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These  tasks  are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  can  be  accomplished 
only  with  the  active  support,  participation  and  involvement  of  the 
people  and  the  co-operation  of  all  parties.  To  secure  these  will  be  one 
of  Government’s  primary  objectives. 

The  food  situation  will  be  dealt  with  on  an  emergency  basis.  The 
measures  already  set  in  motion  to  fight  the  drought  will  be  strengthened. 
We  have  to  ensure  that  the  available  foodgrains  in  the  country,  whether 
indigenous  or  imported,  are  distributed  equitably.  Government  are 
already  in  touch  with  State  Governments,  seeking  their  views  and  their 
co-operation  in  regard  to  the  further  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  on  the 
food  front. 

Simultaneously,  Government  intend,  in  collaboration  with  the 
States,  to  make  every  effort  to  augment  agricultural  production.  Our 
food  import  requirements  must  be  reduced  in  each  successive  year. 
Towards  this  end.  Government  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
adequate  availability  of  fertilizers  and  improved  seeds  and  to  the  credit 
needs  of  the  farmer.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  minor  irrigation 
and  energisation  of  wells.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  expedite  the  completion 
of  major  irrigation  projects  that  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction 
and  to  ensure  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  irrigation  potential  already 
created. 

The  upsurge  in  prices,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  was 
primarily  the  result  of  the  shortfall  in  agricultural  production  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  monsoons.  Industrial  production  too  was  affected  by 
the  failure  of  the  monsoons  and  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to 
import  necessary  raw  materials.  Deficit  financing  at  the  Centre  and 
overdrafts  by  the  State  Governments  on  the  Reserve  Bank  further 
aggravated  the  inflationary  pressures.  To  deal  wfth  the  situation, 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  increase  production  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  considerable  potential  and  capacity  in 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  built  during  the  past  years  must  be 
more  fully  utilised.  Simultaneously,  a  stricter  financial  discipline  must 
be  maintained.  Economy  is  not  inconsistent  with  efficiency  and  we  must 
seek  genuine  economy  in  every  field  and  in  every  sector  of  public 
expenditure. 

Our  Five-Year  Plans  have  had  the  objective  of  making  the  economy 
self-reliant  and  capable  of  further  development.  To  achieve  this  target 
by  1976,  special  attention  will  be  paid  in  the  Fourth  Plan  period  to 
those  industries  which  will  contribute  most  to  rapid  development  in 
the  immediate  future,  particularly  industries  which  wall  be  helpful  to 
our  agriculture  and  exports.  The  greatest  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
laid  on  higher  efficiency  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 
Substantial  investments  have  been  made  in  industry  by  the  public 
sector  in  the  first  three  Plans  and  i.t  is  important  that  these  are  now  made 
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to  yield  greater  profits  to  sustain  further  development.  The  Draft 
Outline  of  the  Fourth  Plan  was  published  some  months  ago.  It  is 
being  reviewed  in  the  light  of  adverse  effects  of  the  drought,  the  latest 
price  trends,  and  the  prospects  of  mobilising  additional  resources, 
internal  and  external,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Plan  fully  in  the  National  Development  Council  and 
thereafter  in  Parliament. 

Our  population  has  crossed  the  five  hundred  million  mark.  This  is 
a  danger  signal  which  we  can  ignore  only  at  our  peril.  Family  Planning 
programmes  will  be  strengthened  at  all  levels  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  States. 

Although  economic  difficulties  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
prevailing  discontent,  other  factors  too  have  contributed  to  a  sense  of 
frustration,  particularly  among  the  young.  The  new  generation  which 
has  grown  up  since  independence  has  new  aspirations  and  new  ideas. 
We  must  respond  to  them.  The  educational  system  needs  re-shaping 
in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Education  Commission,  on 
which  we  are  awaiting  the  comments  of  the  State  Governments.  A  new 
scheme  of  national  service  at  the  university  level  is  under  active 
consideration. 

The  success  of  all  our  Plans  and  projects  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  administration.  To  ensure  efficiency  in 
performance,  changes  will  be  made  in  the  administrative  set-up.  The 
Planning  Commission  will  be  re-organized.  The  working  of  controls 
will  also  be  reviewed;  those  found  unnecessary  will  be  withdrawn  and 
others  re-adjusted  as  may  be  required  to  make  them  more  purposeful 
and  efficient.  The  Administrative  Reforms  Commission  is  expected  to 
submit  its  recommendations  on  the  re-organization  of  the  Central 
Government  fairly  soon. 

Integrity  and  impartiality  in  public  life,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  servants,  are  the  foundations  of  true  democracy.  The 
Administrative  Reforms  Commission  has  made  an  interim  report  bearing 
on  this  subject.  Government  agree,  in  principle,  with  the  Commission’s 
approach  on  the  need  for  adequate  and  satisfactory  institutional 
arrangements  to  deal  with  problems  of  corruption  in  high  public  offices, 
whether  political  or  administrative.  They  expect  to  finalize  their 
proposals  and  place  them  before  Parliament  at  an  early  date.  They 
have  already  referred  to  the  State  Governments  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  which  concern  them. 

A  National  Commission  on  Labour  has  been  set  up  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sri  Gajendragadkar.  The  Commission  will  review  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  on  the' whole  field  of  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  labour  of  all  categories,  including  rural  labour, 
since  Independence.  Legislation  to  give  statutory  recognition  to  the 
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assurances  given  in  regard  to  the  official  language  of  the  Union  will  be 
shortly  introduced  in  Parliament.  A  high-level  committee  will  be  set  up 
to  examine  the  question  of  a  ban  on  cow  slaughter  in  terms  of  the 
announcement  already  made.  A  committee  will  also  be  set  up,  as 
announced,  to  examine  further  the  proposal  for  the  re-organisation  of 
the  State  of  Assam  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  held  with  the  leaders 
of  Assam.  The  question  of  changing  the  financial  year  will  be  considered 
in  consultation  with  the  State  Governments. 

4 

In  a  shrinking  world,  no  country  can  remain  isolated.  India  has  a 
role  to  play  in  the  counsels  of  the  world.  Our  membership  of  the 
Security  Council  casts  on  us  an  onerous  responsibility  which  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  discharge. 

The  foreign  policy  of  India  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  concept 

of  peaceful  co-existence,  which  India  had  done  so  much  to  sponsor,  is 

now  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  groups.  With  both  the  United 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  the  friendliest  of  relations.  Our 
# 

policy  of  non-alignment  stands  vindicated.  Government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  strengthen  non-alignment  and  pursue  the  positive 
aspects  of  this  policy  with  vigour  and  determination. 

There  are  two  dangers  which  confront  humanity  today.  One  is 
the  widening  gulf  between  the  poor  nations  and  the  rich  nations.  The 
other  is  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  co-existence  by  some 
countries. 

Government’s  foreign  policy  will  serve  the  twin  objectives  of 
furthering  our  national  interests — economic,  political  and  strategic — 
and  of  promoting  international  co-operation.  Towards  this  end,  we 
have  succeeded  in  building  up  and  maintaining  the  friendliest  of  relations 
with  most  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be  Government’s  special 
endeavour  to  strengthen  India’s  relations  with  our  Asian  neighbours. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  that  our  Government  have  been 
able  to  sign  an  Agreement  with  the  Government  of  Burma  about  the 
formal  delineation  and  demarcation  of  our  traditional  boundary  with 
that  friendly  country. 

Government  adhere  to  their  policy  regarding  Vietnam  which  has 
been  enunciated  on  several  occasions. 

Government  most  sincerely  desire  the  friendship  and  co-operation 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Pakistan.  Nothing  has  distressed  us 
more  than  the  bitterness  and  conflict  which  have  sometimes  divided 
our  two  countries  which  have  many  common  interests.  Government 
will  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  relationship  of  the  fullest 
understanding,  goodwill  and  amity  with  Pakistan. 

With  China  too  we  would  like  to  live  in  peace.  But  the  aggressive 
acts  and  postures  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  coupled  with 
their  rejection  of  the  concept  of  peaceful  co-existence,  continue  to  be 
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the  major  obstacles  to  an  improvement  of  our  relations  with  China. 

We  are  grateful  to  friendly  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to 
international  institutions  and  agencies,  who  have  given  us  valuable 
assistance  in  our  development  programmes  as  well  as  in  meeting  our 
food  crisis. 

Developing  countries  can  also  strengthen  their  economies  through 
mutual  co-operation.  The  Tripartite  Meeting  between  the  leaders  of 
three  non-aligned  countries.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  our  Prime  Minister,  has  laic! 
the  foundation  of  such  an  approach. 

Another  Head  of  State  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
amidst  us  recently  was  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Afghanistan,  with  whom 
we  have  had  very  friendly  and  cordial  talks. 

Members  of  Parliament,  I  have  briefly  touched  upon  some  of  the 
issues  that  confront  us  today.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
fuller  picture  of  the  Government’s  policies  and  programmes  in  these 
and  other  matters  in  due  course.  Your  present  session  will  be  a  short 
one,  confined  to  the  transaction  of  certain  essential  financial  and 
budgetary  business.  You  will  be  meeting  again  shortly  to  consider 
further  business. 

Bills  will  be  introduced  in  the  current  session  to  replace: 

(1)  The  Mineral  Products  (Additional  Duties  of  Excise  and 
Customs)  Amendment  Ordinance,  1966; 

(2)  The  Essential  Commodities  (Second  Amendment)  Ordinance, 
1966; 

(3)  The  Land  Acquisition  (Amendment  and  Validation) 
Ordinance,  1967;  and 

(4)  The  Representation  of  the  People  (Amendment)  Ordinance, 
1967. 

The  Armed  Forces  (Special  Powers)  Continuance  Bill  will  also  be 
introduced. 

A  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  financial  year  1967-68  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

It  is  a  matter  of  distress  to  us  that  President’s  rule  had  to  be 
introduced  in  Rajasthan.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  continue  this  arrangement  for  long  and  that  it  will  be 
found  possible  early  to  restore  responsible  government. 

A  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  Rajasthan  for  the  financial  year  1967-68  will  also  be 

laid  before  you. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  endeavours. 
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i 

Mr  Vice-President,  Mr  Speaker  and  friends:  you  have  been  lavish 
in  your  praise  of  my  qualities — real  or  imaginary.  I  knew  all  these 
years  I  enjoyed  your  confidence  and  affection.  This  is  another  token 
of  the  same  goodwill  and  affection  which  you  have  for  me. 

Generally,  whenever  addresses  are  presented  to  me,  Plato  is  brought 
out  as  one  who  said  that  philosophers  should  rule  the  State.  This  is 
not  a  Platonic  axiom.  It  is  something  common  to  all  great  cultures. 
In  our  own  country  we  said  that  thinkers  must  also  be  actors: 

atma  rati  dtma  krida  kriyavan 
esa  brahmavidam  varisthah 

9  •  9  * 

He  must  be  a  kriyavan,  a  performer  of  works.  Similarly,  it  is  said : 
viveki  sarvadd  muktah  kurvato  ndsti  kartrtd 

«  c 

dlepavadam  dsritya  srikrsna  janakau  yathd 

Even  Sri  Krsna  and  Janaka  were  men  not  only  of  philosophical  wisdom 
but  also  of  practical  efficiency.  We  should  also  behave  in  the  same  way. 
So  the  Platonic  axiom  is  something  which  is  common  to  all  great 
cultures.  It  again  shows  the  universality  of  culture.  We  must  have 
vision,  we  must  have  practical  work.  Vision  is  illumination  of  solitude. 
Once  you  have  the  vision,  you  must  try  to  transform  that  vision  into 
reality,  by  efforts,  dedicated  work.  That  is  what  all  great  people  are 
expected  to  do.  All  students  of  philosophy  are  called  upon  not  merely 
to  interpret  but  to  change  the  world,  not  only  to  exert  their  vision  but 
also  to  exert  honest  service,  honest  dedication. 

Politicians  are  there,  who  look  upon  politics  as  a  matter  of  prestige 
and  power,  but  it  is  one  of  service  and  humility.  It  requires  us  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  lowest  of  the  land  and  do  our  utmost.  Politicians  do 
not  mean  people  of  twisted  tongues  or  cold  hearts.  They  are  men  with 
warmth  of  feeling,  who  have  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
We  should,  as  politicians,  exert  our  utmost  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  and  raise  the  material  conditions  of  our  people.  Politics 
should  not  absorb  all  our  life;  it  is  indispensable,  but  not  the 
whole  life.  Our  spiritual  strength,  our  intellectual  achievement  and 
artistic  experience,  these  have  all  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  our 
country.  All  those  who  are  patriotic  must  know  not  only  the  politics 
of  the  country  but  also  of  the  greatness  of  our  endeavour  in  all  these 
different  fields.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  try  to  understand  the  true 

Reply  to  the  Farewell  Address  presented  by  Members  of  Parliament,  New 
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spirit  of  our  country  and  be  able  to  transform  the  spiritual  vision  into 
practical  reality. 


FAREWELL 

Friends:  on  the  eve  of  iny  laying  down  the  office  of  the  President, 
may  I  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  our  people  who  gave  me 
their  confidence,  goodwill  and  affection  all  these  years.  I  hope  they 
will  give  full  courtesy  and  consideration  to  the  new  President,  who 
brings  to  his  office  a  long  record  of  dedicated  service  and  vast 
educational  experience.  The  President  symbolises  national  purpose  and 
national  unity  and  can  be  a  great  influence  for  stability  and  progress. 
I  wish  him  all  success. 

Despite  the  apparent  lowering  of  standards  and  increase  of 
lawlessness  and  indiscipline,  my  faith  in  our  people  is  unshaken.  The 
culture  which  we  have  inherited  is  an  ancient  one  and  it  has  faced 
many  waves  of  invasion  of  Yavanas,  Sakas,  Hunas,  Pathans  and 
Mongols,  among  others,  and  is  still  enduring.  It  is  not  only  the  quality 
of  antiquity —  pracinata — but  also  of  enduring  vitality— mrtyuizjayata — 
which  has  enabled  it  to  last  all  these  centuries.  The  secret  of  this 
staying  power  is  the  quality  of  tolerance  and  understanding.  The  saints 
and  sages  have  been  the  great  integrators  of  our  society.  They  humanise 
the  universe  by  humanising  man. 

Indian  culture  prepares  the  w'ay  for  world  unification  through 
peaceful  co-operation  and  helpful  relations  with  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  teachings  of  centuries  are  still  with  us.  We  are  going 
through  a  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  but  such  periods  often 
occurred  in  our  past  history.  We  require  a  good  deal  of  patience  and 
wisdom  to  make  effective  contributions  to  our  age.  We  have  to  chart 
our  course  by  the  distant  stars  and  not  by  the  dim  street  lights. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  more  than  eventful;  the  times  have 
been  troublous.  Twice  we  were  called  upon  to  fight  aggression  from 
across  our  borders,  while  at  home  it  has  been  a  period  of  economic 
stress  and  political  strain.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  country’s 
basic  unity,  so  visibly  and  effectively  demonstrated  in  the  autumns  of 
1962  and  1965,  cannot  be  sustained  and  strengthened  in  peace  as  it 
was  in  war.  Such  unity  can  be  built  on  firm  foundations  only  by  the 
removal  of  regional  disparities,  economic  inequalities  and  social 
inequities.  If  the  last  General  Elections— which  proved  the  vitality  of  the 
democratic  instinct— have  any  lessons  for  us,  it  is  that  the  solution  to  ‘ 
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our  basic  problems  of  poverty  and  inequality  is  most  urgent. 

The  orderly  transition  to  governance  in  a  number  of  States  under 
varied  political  leadership  offers  a  new  opportunity  for  a  broad-based 
participation  and  a  sense  of  involvement  by  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  prime  task  of  national  reconstruction. 
Let  us  put  political  recrimination  aside  and  remember  that  the  nation’s 
problems,  which  are  fundamentally  economic  and  social,  are  common 
to  us  all.  It  is  the  community  of  endeavour  and  the  sense  of  shared 
aspirations  that  should  sustain  the  basis  of  our  unity. 

If  economic  growth  is  to  be  shared  by  all  parts  of  the  country, 
so  too,  in  circumstances  less  propitious,  should  privation.  The  distress 
in  Bihar  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  consequent  on  the 
continuance  for  the  second  year  of  unprecedented  drought  conditions, 
constitutes  more  than  an  economic  crisis.  It  is  a  human  tragedy. 
Government  is  doing  its  best  to  mitigate  the  hardship;  but  even  this 
best,  one  fears,  may  not  be  enough.  The  quibbling  of  words  about 
scarcity  conditions,  famine  conditions,  or  malnutrition  does  not  take 
away  from  the  fact  that  thousands  are  suffering  on  account  of 
mal-distribution  and  lack  of  adequate  preparedness.  The  surplus  States 
and  the  more  affluent  sections  of  our  people  should  do  all  they  can  to 
alleviate  the  human  suffering  in  less  fortunate  parts  of  our  land.  A 
massive  effort  to  mobilise  public  opinion,  so  that  more  can  be  spared 
for  the  drought-stricken  areas,  is  called  for.  This  way  we  can 
demonstrate  that  the  unity  of  the  country  has  practical  as  much  as 
emotional  meaning. 

The  new  strategy  for  increasing  agricultural  production  is  clearly 
an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  emphasises  the  provision  of 
adequate  technical  factors  and  related  services  in  selected  areas,  not 
very  susceptible  to  uncertain  rainfall.  We  have  to  expand  the  domestic 
availability  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  so  that  their  inadequacy  does 
not  become  a  constraint  on  agricultural  growth.  We  must  effect  the 
needed  structural  reform  in  the  land  tenure  system  and  agricultural 
administration  and  evolve  a  price  policy  to  make  the  farmer  give  his 
best. 

Agriculture  is  a  way  of  life  for  our  people;  in  material  terms,  it 
provides  sustenance  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  and  accounts 
for  nearly  half  of  our  national  produce.  On  the  success  which  attends 
our  effort  here,  depends  also  the  success  of  our  entire  economic  growth. 
Even  now,  much  of  our  industry  depends  on  our  agriculture  for  its 
raw  material;  exports  emanate  directly  or  otherwise  from  the  agricultural 
sector  and  the  growth  of  rural  incomes  will  constitute  an  expanding 
market  for  domestic  industry. 

If  the  pace  of  economic  progress  has  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
been  halting  and  uncertain,  it  has  been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  our 
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agricultural  performance  rather  than  to  basic  inadequacies  in  our  overall 
policies.  This  needs  to  be  re-stated  at  a  time  when  the  basic  premises 
of  planning  for  economic  growth  are  themselves  in  question. 

The  inadequacy  of  food  production  has  had  more  than  economic 
effects.  By  causing  a  steep  increase  in  food  prices,  it  has  led  to  social 
and  even  political  tension^.  The  containment  of  inflationary  pressures 
has  to  be  achieved  as  much  through  a  limitation  of  excessive  spending 
as  through  increased  production  and  if  we  do  not  curtail  non-essential 
expenditure,  the  cut  will  have  to  be  on  more  essential  expenditure  with 
its  effects  on  national  security  and  long-term  growth.  Deficit  financing 
will  have  to  be  eschewed  for  nations  as  for  individuals.  We  cannot 
afford  to  live  continuously  beyond  our  means.  We  have  numerous 
examples  in  the  world  of  the  damage  inflation  has  wrought  to  the 
fabric  of  society  and  to  the  stability  of  political  institutions. 

We  have  given  ourselves  a  democratic  constitution  and,  despite 
occasional  forebodings  to  the  contrary,  have  worked  it  successfully  so 
far. 

The  democratic  principle  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  over  the  centuries,  with  their  emphasis 
on  human  dignity,  the  importance  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
dissent.  The  main  purpose  of  a  democratic  government  is  to  assist 
as  many  citizens  as  possible,  to  raise  their  conditions  of  life,  retain 
their  personal  liberty  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  adversely  with  that 
of  others,  and  provide  enough  opportunities  for  recreation  and  culture. 
We  cannot  afford  the  waste  of  human  resources.  As  unemployment 
increases,  demoralisation  grows.  The  greatest  menace  to  social  order  is 
increasing  unemployment. 

We  cannot  tolerate  grinding  poverty  or  self-serving  wealth.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  our  attempt  to  bring  about  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  by  providing  work  for  all.  Revolutions  are  made  by  people  who 
are  hungry  and  unemployed. 

Democracy  is  more  than  a  system  of  government;  it  is  a  way 
of  life  and  a  regime  for  civilized  conduct  of  human  affairs.  We  are 
not  truly  democratic  if  we  possess  only  the  outward  trappings  of 
representative  institutions  but  fail  to  be  loyal  to  the  qualities  of 
refinement,  decency  and  character  which  constitute  the  innate  strength 
of  the  democratic  spirit.  Unseemly  wrangles  and  alliances  of  convenience, 
prejudices  of  caste  and  creed,  personal  aggrandisement,  lack  of 
cleanliness  in  administration:  these  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  faith 
in  representative  government. 

Humility  of  heart  and  complete  identification  with  the  poorest  in 
the  land  must  accompany  the  exercise  of  power.  Otherwise,  power 
breeds  arrogance.  Unlimited  power  distorts  our  values,  hardens  the 
heart  and  confounds  the  understanding.  Monumental  self-righteousness 
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is  the  curse  of  individuals  as  of  nations. 

Government  offices  are  places  of  public  trust  and  unless  we  hold 
them  in  that  spirit,  we  are  likely  to  use  them  for  our  own  profit,  and 
deny  to  the  country  efficiency  and  honest  service.  Descent  is  easy;  to 
climb  up  is  hard.  Our  motto  should  be  service  at  any  cost  and  not 
power  at  any  price. 

Our  problems  with  China  and  Pakistan  are  yet  to  be  solved  but 
it  is  not  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  seek  an  honourable  settlement 
with  these  two  neighbours  of  ours,  so  that  our  people  can  pursue  in 
peace  the  path  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  grave  dangers  menacing  mankind  come  from  man  himself.  If 
passions  of  violence  and  hatred  prove  stronger  than  those  of  justice 
and  love,  there  will  be  danger  for  the  future. 

All  right-thinking  men,  to  whatever  nations  they  may  belong,  must 
respect  each  other  and  deal  with  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  understanding.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  good  that  lies  in  men’s 
hearts  is  enlarged  day  by  day  and  realize  more  and  more  the  things 
which  unite  us.  Let  us  work  for  the  day  in  which  the  blessings  of 
freedom  are  enjoyed  by  all  who  labour  hard  to  preserve  them.  Hard 
and  honest  work  is  expected  of  us  all.  Nothing  is  too  little  or  too  big 
for  man. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency  and  lethargy,  but  equally  there 
is  no  room  for  pessimism  and  despair.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer 
that  economic  growth  will  be  resumed  and  accelerated,  that  cleanliness 
and  character  will  return  in  a  larger  measure  to  our  society  and  the 
common  people  of  this  country  get  what  they  so  richly  deserve— a 
better  life,  a  more  human  condition. 

I  wish  you  all  well. 

Jai  Hind! 
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RELIGION  AS  EXPERIENCE 


Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and  inaugurate  the 
Samkara  Sad  as. 

Shri  Krishnamurthy  Rao  has  already  referred  to  some  of  the 
universal  aspects  of  ^amkara’s  teachings.  He  pointed  out  to  you  that 
Sarhkara’s  message  was  universal  in  its  scope  and  was  based  on 
experience.  In  our  spiritual  tradition,  which  has  extended  over  3,000 
to  4  000  years  at  least,  whenever  there  were  critical  times  in  our  history, 
great  exponents  of  our  tradition  arose  and  gave  it  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Sarhkaracarya  is  one  of  the  immortals  of  India’s  cultural  history. 
You  will  find  that,  like  other  exponents  in  this  country,  he  never  claimed 
for  himself  any  kind  of  originality  for  his  teachings.  His  originality 
was  in  reinterpreting  the  great  traditions  of  the  country  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  the  time.  He  reinterpreted  the  teachings  of  the  Upanisads, 
the  Bhagavadgitd,  etc.,  in  a  manner  which  would  appeal  to  the  cultivated 
minds  of  his  generation.  His  reinterpretation  was  in  the  form  of  a  new 
creation.  Even  today  it  has  a  great  appeal  to  us. 

<5amkara’s  writings  show  great  intellectual  power,  logical  precision 
and  emotional  profundity.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  all  aspects  of  human 
life  were  represented,  but  the  tradition  itself  is  an  age-old  tradition. 

Shri  Krishnamurthy  Rao  said  religion  is  a  matter  of  experience. 
You  have  it  in  the  Rg  Veda: 

tad  visnoh  paramam  pad  am,  sadd  pasyanti  surayah,  diviva 

caksur  dtatam 
• 

As  the  naked  eye  sees  the  riot  of  colour  in  the  sky,  so  the  eye  of  his 
soul  sees  the  dwelling  place  of  the  divine;  pasyanti  is  the  word  used.  You 
find  again  that  in  the  Bhagavadgltd  reference  is  made  to  this :  brahma 
samsparsa,  the  touching  of  Brahman.  We  have  to  taste  Reality. 
Samkara  tells  us:  anubhavdvasdnameva  vidyd  phalam ;  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  is  the  gaining  of  experience. 

Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  dogmatic  conformity.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  ceremonial  piety.  It  is  not  merely  going  through  the  ritual 
prescribed  to  us.  It  is  the  remaking  of  youF  own  self,  the  transformation 
of  your  nature.  Unless  that  kind  of  experience  occurs,  you  are  not  an 
authentically  religious  man.  A  man  of  that  character  is  free  from  fear, 
free  from  hatred:  abhaya,  ahimsd,  fearlessness,  non-hatred.  They  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  truly  religious  soul.  Many  of  us  profess  to  be 
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religious  and  adopt  certain  things  which  are  forms  of  religion,  but  that 
inward  transformation  which  marks  out  a  genuine  religious  soul  from 
others  is  not  present  in  many  of  us.  What  we  attempt  through  religion 
is  to  get  into  that  world  of  spirit. 

Human  beings  have  come  to  the  intellectual  stage.  They  have  yet 
a  higher  stage  to  attain.  It  is  the  stage  of  spiritual  fulfilment;  from 
vijndna  we  have  to  cross  over  to  dnanda .  It  is  that  transition  which  is 
effected  by  the  discipline  of  religion.  Every  religious  being  attempts 
to  rise  above  his  incomplete,  unfinished,  unregenerate  nature  and  attain 
completeness,  and  that  completeness  can  be  realised  only  by  those  who 
pass  through  great  ethical  discipline,  practise  spiritual  exercises  and  are 
able  to  say:  T  have  seen  God'—veddharnetam  purusam  mahdntam 
dditya  varnam  tamasah  parastdt ;  I  have  known  the  Supreme,  the 
brilliant  sun-coloured  deity  dwelling  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  such  a 
man  who  does  not  merely  say:  '‘God  exists’;  he  realises  God  in  the 
pulse  of  his  being.  He  is  able  to  say  from  his  own  personal  experience : 

‘I  have  seen  God .  It  is  that  kind  of  experience  that  all  religious  people 
should  aim  at.  And  Sariikara  is  the  exponent  of  spiritual  life. 

When  once  you  have  experience,  you  try  to  express  it  in  words,  in 
logical  propositions,  but  our  seers  have  said  it  cannot  be  expressed 
adequately  through  verbal  symbols  or  logical  propositions:  yato  vdco 
nivartante  aprdpya  manasd  saha ;  words  alone  will  not  be  able  to 
express  it.  They  return  baffled,  unable  to  bring  out  the  wealth  and 
immensity  of  that  Supreme.  So  said  the  Buddha:  anaksarasya 
dharmasya  srutih  kd  desand  ca  kd;  where  is  the  scripture,  where  is  the 
teaching  for  that  which  is  inexpressible  by  letters?  For  the  truth  which 
is  inexpressible  by  letters,  there  is  no  scripture,  there  is  no  teaching. 
Each  man  has  to  find  it  himself.  It  is  the  lonely  seeker;  and  when  he 
attains  the  Supreme,  he  becomes  radiant  with  a  different  kind  of 
countenance.  He  is  a  man  possessed  of  God. 

It  is,  therefore,  said  that  it  is  not  easy  to  express  this  mystery  of  the 
Godhead  in  words: 

agrdhyam,  aiaksanam,  acintyam,  avyapadesyam,  ekdtma-pratyaya - 

sdratn,  prapancopasamam,  santam ,  sivam ,  advaitam 

We  can  only  express  it  in  the  words  of  the  Mdndukya  Upanisad:  in¬ 
expressible,  santam  Sivam  advaitam ,  non-dual.  Man  is  still  in  the  logical 
stage.  He  wants  to  express  himself  through  words,  through  categories. 
So  the  Bhagavata  tells  us :  brahmeti  paramdtmcti  bhagavdn  iti  sabda- 
yate.  Brahma,  the  transcendent  Reality  which  goes  beyond  space  and 
time,  which  cannot  be  expressed  through  the  categories  of  logic,  that 
God  above  all  gods,  that  is  Brahma.  But  do  not  imagine  that  this  is 
inaccessible  Reality.  It  is  there,  deepest  in  your  being.  Atman  is  yourself. 
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pciramatman  is  the  deepest  self  in  you.  When  you  go  to 
the  nature  of  your  inward  life,  your  consciousness,  you  feel 
there  the  reality  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Therefore  you  call  him 
Paramatmd,  and  when  you  look  at  the  cosmos  and  you  take  yourself 
as  part  of  the  whole  being,  you  call  him  Bhagavan,  the  cosmic  lord, 
and  your  attempt,  therefore,  is  to  get  into  communion  with  Him, 
Krsndrjuna  samvdda;  the  predicament  which  every  individual  passes 
through,  of  seeing  God  face  to  face,  is  the  thing  given  there.  Brahma, 
Paramatmd  and  Bhagavan  are  different  names  which  you  give  to  the 
one  inexpressible  wonder  and  mystery  which  you  feel  in  the  depths  of 
your  being.  Because  they  describe  differently,  do  not  imagine  they 
are  different.  They  are  different  statuses  of  one  and  the  same  being: 

t 

Paramatman,  when  you  refer  to  your  own  self;  Bhagavan,  when  you 
*  look  upon  him  as  the  cosmic  lord;  Brahman,  when  you  look  upon  him 
as  the  Transcendent  Supreme. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  individuals  who  have  come  as 
messengers  of  the  great  light,  who  have  come  to  enlighten  the  world, 
as  Acharya  says  in  his  Gita  Bhdsya.  All  the  prophets  and  saints  have 
been  messengers  of  that  supreme  light.  They  have  been  bom  in  this 
world;  they  assume  these  roles  to  enlighten  us,  to  make  us  approach 
the  Supreme;  they  are  symbols,  so  to  say,  of  that  supreme  light  whose 
splendour  our  eyes  cannot  stand.  Therefore,  they  come  to  us  in  these 
different  ways  and  we  try  to  approach  the  saints,  dcdryas,  etc.,  as  the 
people  who  lead  us  from  one  stage  to  another.  That  is  the  Supreme 
Reality.  It  has  different  phases,  Bhagavan,  Paramatmd  and  the 
messengers  of  the  supreme  light,  dcdryas,  avatdras,  etc. 

One  of  the  topics  which  you  are  bound  to  discuss  in  this  seminar 
will  be:  what  exactly  did  Sarhkara  mean  by  looking  upon  this  world 
as  something  subordinate?  The  Supreme  is  the  Transcendent  Reality. 
This  world  has  its  own  reality  but  of  a  lower  nature,  an  empirical 
existence  as  he  called  it,  vyavahdrika,  not  paramdrthika.  It  is  not  the 
dream  of  any  man.  The  Sutra  Bhdsya  opens  with  one  of  these  great 
statements : 

evatnayam  anadir  ananto  naisargiko  mithyd  pratyayah  rupah : 

kartrtva  bhoktrtva  pravartakah:  sarvaloka  pratyaksah: 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  world,  sarva  loka  pratyaksam.  It  is  not 
merely  a  dream  of  your  own  mind.  It  is  there,  spread  out.  It  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  something  ephemeral,  seen  only  by  one  individual  and 
not  by  others.  In  a  number  of  places  in  the  sfitras  it  is  said  you  cannot 
look  upon  it  as  non-existent.  If  it  were  non-existent,  you  could  not 
apprehend  it.  That  apprehension  of  the  world  indicates  its  existence  and 
not  non-existence.  It  is  not  to  be  equated  with  dream  because  there  are 
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fundamental  distinctions  between  the  waking  state  and  the  dreaming 
state.  So  it  is  not  svapna,  it  is  not  non-existent,  it  is  anadi ;  and  every 
human  individual  who  is  born  in  this  world  is  a  participant  in  this 
cosmos.  It  is  not  to  be  equated  with  the  fundamental  reality,  but  not 
tc  be  confused  with  mere  illusory  existence  either.  Samkara  has  said 
in  several  places  that  this  whole  san  sara  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  reach  moksah :  moksayate  samsdrah .  We  are  bom  in  this  world 
to  grasp  the  opportunities  which  this  world  gives  us,  so  that  we  can  rise 
from  this  world  into  that  stage  of  enlightenment.  Many  people  begin 
to  argue :  ‘Was  he  a  defender  of  caste?  Was  he  a  defender  of  all  these 
distinctions?*  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  one  statement  in  his  Bhasya 
where  he  raises  the  question  about  who  are  entitled  to  be  eligible  for 
salvation  and  he  gives  the  answer,  purusamcitra  sambandhibhih; 
‘whoever  has  the  human  element  in  him  is  eligible  for  enlightenment 
and  salvation.’  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  belongs  to  this  or  that 
caste.  These  things  do  not  make  any  kind  of  real  distinction.  If  you  are 
able  to  have  the  truly  human  element  in  you,  you  are  eligible  for 
enlightenment  and  for  salvation.  You  can  attain  jhana.  There  are 
instances  of  people  who  were  not  of  higher  caste  but  who  have  attained 
salvation. 

Once  you  have  attained  enlightenment,  what  happens  to  you?  Do 
you  disappear?  The  knower  of  Brahman  becomes  Brahman.  In  what 
way?  Does  he  leave  this  world?  There  is  a  section  in  the  Sutras  which 
says:  Apantaritatamas,  Vasistha,  Bhrgu,  Ndrada,  Sanatkumara,  they 
were  all  possessors  of  supreme  wisdom,  they  were  all  enlightened  souls, 
they  were  working  in  this  world.  It  is  when  the  cosmic  process  comes 
to  an  end,  when  all  evil  is  removed,  when  all  iniquity  is  curbed,  when 
all  human  beings  rise  to  the  incorruptible  state,  it  is  then  that  the  sun 
ceases  and  comes  to  be  cold.  Till  then  we  are  more  identified  with 
the  Supreme  Lord  governing  this  universe  and  not  with  the  transcendent 
Brahman.  Its  realisation  is  there  in  your  hearts,  but  so  far  as  world  is 
concerned,  you  still  converse  with  the  Cosmic  Lord  or  Bhagavan. 
Appayya  Dikshitar  says: 

bhasyakdro’ pi  atispastam  muktasya  sagunesvara  bhavapattim 

aha. 

He  makes  out  that  Samkara  is  talking  about  the  nature  of  jivanmukta 
or  mukta.  He  tells  us  the  Supreme  Lord  presides  over  this  universe  and 
it  is  wfien  this  cosmic  process  is  closed  that  all  of  them  get  identified 
with  the  Supreme  Reality. 

You  find,  therefore,  in  Samkara’s  works  religion  as  experience.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  it  in  logical  words.  So  be  hospitable  to  every 
approximation,  to  every  description.  Do  not  develop  that  spirit  of 
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egotism  which  makes  you  believe.  ‘I  have  seen  God  and  the  way  in 
which  I  saw  God  is  the  way  in  which  other  people  should  also  see 
God’.  There  are  as  many  ways  of  reaching  God  as  there  are  human 
hearts  in  this  world.  Each  one  of  them  has  that  divine  principle  in  him 
and  the  pathway  is  the  pathway  written  in  the  blood  of  his  heart.  Man 
in  this  world,  till  he  attains  that  salvation,  has  to  work.  Even  Sri 
Krsna  and  Janaka,  though  they  were  people  who  were  possessed  of 
wisdom,  trailed  the  path  of  this  world;  they  tried  to  help  us  to  raise 
ourselves.  These  emancipated  souls  have  got  their  functions  to  perform 
till  this  world  is  rolled  up. 

Here  is  a  religion  which  does  not  ask  you  to  accept  anything  on 
authority.  It  does  not  say,  ‘Thus  said  the  Lord.’  It  asks  you  to  test  for 
yourself,  to  understand  what  you  are  here  for.  This  cosmic  process  has 
a  staircase  of  five  layers:  anna,  prana,  manas,  vijnana,  ananda.  We 
are  in  the  vijnana  stage.  We  have  to  rise  to  the  ananda  stage.  It  is 
that  which  is  not  a  proposition  to  be  tested  by  anyone.  That  we  are 
unre|enerate,  that  we  are  incomplete,  that  we  have  to  complete 
ourselves,  that  we  have  to  rise  above  discords  and  hatreds  and  get  to 
that  level  of  supreme  enlightenment,  is  a  thing  which  is  certified  by 
every  human  heart.  Every  hungry  heart  and  eager  mind  knows  that 
it  is  dissatisfied  with  its  own  present  position.  It  has,  therefore,  to  raise 
itself  up  to  that  higher  stage  which  you  cannot  express  in  words.  Be 
good  to  those  who  adopt  other  views.  Look  upon  this  world  not  as 
permanent  but  as  something  which  is  made  by  God  and,  therefore, 
dependent  on  God.  It  is  not  completely  independent.  Practise  ethical 
and  spiritual  exercises.  Get  to  the  supreme  stage  and  work  for  the 
happiness  of  the  world. 

bahujana  hitaya 

bahujana  sukhdya 
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riends  :  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  this  function. 


JL  Man  is  not  meant  for  self-destruction.  He  is  meant  for  self-fulfilment 
That  self-fulfilment  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  practice  of  love. 
Saints  are  those  who  not  merely  preach  but  practise  what  they  preach. 
We  have  got  in  every  religion  scriptures  which  divide  us  sometimes. 
You  have  got  logicians  or  philosophers  who  argue,  but  the  truly 
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authentic  religious  soul  is  not  the  priest  or  the  philosopher  but  the 
prophet  himself.  A  prophet  is  one  who  has  direct  knowledge  of  God, 
who  sees  God  face  to  face,  who  communes  with  Him  and  lives  always 
in  His  supreme  presence.  He  does  not  do  anything  thinking  that  he  is 
doing  it  by  himself.  He  always  surrenders  himself  to  the  Supreme  and 
does  everything  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme.  It  is  a  prophetic  soul  we 
should  aim  at. 

Self-fulfilment,  therefore,  consists  of  holiness  of  life  which  is  attained 
by  the  discipline  of  religion;  scriptural  discipline  first  of  all,  but  that 
does  not  take  us  far.  Then  we  get  the  philosopher  for  the  interpretation 
of  these  scriptures.  But  more  than  logic  is  life  itself,  it  is  the  truly 
religious  life  we  should  aim  at.  When  we  come  to  a  place  like  this,  we 
feel  that  the  prophet  lived  a  kind  of  life  for  all  humanity,  irrespective 
of  caste,  creed  or  community  or  country.  When  shall  we  reach  that 
stage  when  human  beings  cannot  stand  silently  in  the  name  of  race 
or  nation  or  religion?  These  are  subordinate  to  that  holy  life.  We  should 
all  see  that  once  we  attain  that  holiness  of  life,  these  distinctions  based 
on  religion  and  other  things  become  more  or  less  subordinate. 
Therefore,  the  way  we  should  commemorate  the  life  of  this  great  saint, 
for  whose  commemoration  we  have  met  here,  is  to  raise  our  spirit  to  the 
level  of  personal  communion  with  the  Supreme,  purify  our  hearts, 
cleanse  our  minds,  get  rid  of  pride  and  prejudice  and  make  ourselves 
one  with  the  Supreme,  with  the  result  that  we  do  not  find  anybody 
anywhere  suffer.  If  anybody  suffers,  we  suffer.  If  anybody  rejoices,  we 
rejoice.  It  is  that  kind  of  consciousness  that  we  should  live  in.  I  hope,  at 
least  today,  when  we  have  come  to  commemorate  that  great  soul,  we 
understand  that  the  truth  of  religion  consists  in  practising  love  and  in 
pursuing  wisdom.  That  is  the  true  characteristic  of  a  truly  religious 
soul. 


CONFLICT  IN  OUR  NATURE 

Friends  :  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  once  again  and  say  a  few  words 
on  this  sacred  occasion. 

There  are  some  lessons  which  are  timeless  in  their  nature  though 
we  forget  those  lessons  in  our  daily  life.  Guru,  the  very  term,  means 
he  who  removes  the  darkness  of  your  mind:  andhakara  nirodhakah 
guruh.  Anyone  who  is  able  to  enlighten  you,  remove  the  darkness  of  your 
mind,  is  entitled  to  the  name  Guru.  They  are  not  confined  to  this 
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religion  or  that  faith.  That  catholicity,  that  universality  of  spirit,  was 
actually  portrayed  by  Guru  Nanak  in  his  writings.  You  find  there  the 
teachings  of  the  Vedic  rsis,  of  the  Muslim  sufis,  and  of  so  many  other 
saints  of  our  country.  It  is  not  a  scripture  which  is  limited  to  this 
particular  tradition  or  that.  We  must  respect  all  spiritual  traditions. 
Whichever  tradition  enables  us  to  go  higher,  to  raise  ourselves  to  the 
level  of  spirit,  that  must  be  accorded  due  reverence.  So  to  respect 
spiritual  traditions  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  which  he  taught.  He 
taught  also  that  those  people  who  withdraw  from  the  agony  of  the 
world  into  their  own  cells,  or  go  about  meditating  there,  are  not  the 
true  servants  of  God.  The  way  to  sanctity  lies  through  the  sphere  of 
action.  It  is  through  activity,  through  social  service,  through 
humanitarian  progress,,  that  we  will  be  able  to  assert  that  we  are  truly 
religious  people. 

A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  why,  when  we  have  been  practising 
religion  for  thousands  of  years,  we  are  still  in  this  imperfect  condition. 
What  is  it  that  prevents  us  from  realising  God’s  truth  on  earth?  We 
think  we  are  religious  so  long  as  we  perform  a  set  of  mechanical  rites. 
We  go  to  temples,  mosques  or  gurdwaras ;  we  chant  hymns;  but  all 
these  lie  on  the  surface  of  our  minds.  They  do  not  enter  the  depth  of 
our  being.  They  do  not  transform  our  nature.  An  authentically 
religious  man  is  not  one  who  merely  performs  rites  or  utters  hymns 
or  preaches  dogmas  and  goes  about  saying,  ‘I  am  religious’.  He  is  not 
a  truly  religious  man.  A  truly  religious  man  must  bring  about  an 
inward  transformation  of  his  being  and  must  rid  himself  of  any  kind 
of  greed,  anger,  hatred,  etc.,  and  must  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  his 
kindred.  We  preach  this,  we  proclaim  that,  but  when  practical  problems 
arise,  we  sink  into  our  own  inertia;  we  begin  to  develop  greed  for 
possessions,  greed  for  territories,  and  for  every  conceivable  thing.  He 
is  a  religious  man  who  has  rid  himself  of  passion  and  has  become  truly 
dispassionate.  However  much  we  may  try,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time.  It  is 
a  matter  of  intense  self-discipline;  not  merely  intense  contemplation, 
but  intense  self-searching.  We  have  to  scrutinize  our  heart  and  ask 
ourselves  every  moment  of  our  life  whether  what  we  are  doing  is  in 
accordance  with  what  we  profess  or  in  accordance  with  our  own  baser 
nature. 

There  is  a  perpetual  conflict  in  our  nature.  Our  hearts  are  in 
conflict;  they  aspire  high,  but  they  act  quite  differently.  That  is  why 
in  spite  of  centuries  of  religion,  we  are  still  far  away  from  the  way  of 
brotherhood  on  earth.  This  religion  has  been  formal,  mechanical, 
standardized,  and  not  a  religion  which  has  searched  the  depths  of  our 
own  being  and  brought  about  a  conversion  of  our  nature.  It  does  not 
matter  what  religion  we  profess.  All  religions  insist  on  the  same  kind 
of  intense  self-discipline.  We  are  lacking  in  that.  The  moral  crisis  of 
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the  world  today  is  the  direct  result  of  this  divorce  between  our  theory 
and  practice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  we  are  all  religious.  We  talk  of 
religion  but  commit  murder  uttering  the  name  of  God;  we  commit 
theft  uttering  the  name  of  God. 

What  is  the  sort  of  religion  which  we  practise?  That  is  a  question 
which  we  have  to  answer  ourselves.  That  is  why  all  the  great  religions 
ask  us  to  practise  austerities,  asceticism,  etc.  All  that  may  not  be 
necessary.  What  is  necessary  is  self-search,  and  never  this  spirit  of 
condescension  that  we  are  religious,  other  people  are  not.  That  is  not 
going  to  help  us  to  get  over  our  present  difficulties.  It  is  not  religion 
that  is  at  fault,  but  we  the  followers  of  religion  are  at  fault.  We  do 
not  practise  it. 

Let  everyone  ask  himself,  whether  he  is  a  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh  or 
Christian,  whether  he,  in  his  daily  life,  is  practising  what  he  proclaims, 
what  he  preaches  to  be  true.  There  is  this  discord  between  what  we 
profess  and  our  actual  practices  which  are  materialist,  atheist.  So  far  as 
our  theory  is  concerned,  we  affirm  that  there  is  God.  But  when  it  comes 
to  practice,  we  behave  as  if  there  were  no  God.  And  so  long  as  this 
divorce  is  there,  the  present  moral  crisis  will  also  be  there.  The  only 
way  to  overcome  that  crisis  is  to  examine  yourself,  ask  yourself  whether 
you  are  drawing  nearer  to  the  ideals  you  profess  or  depart  from  the 
ideals  you  profess. 

My  earnest  prayer  is,  whatever  religion  you  profess,  try  to  practise 
it  to  some  extent  at  least.  If  you  are  able  to  do  it,  you  will  get  nearer 
the  goal. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BUDDHA 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  this  7th  Conference  of 
the  World  Fellowship  of  Buddhists.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  acquaintances.  Buddhism  spread  even 
before  the  Christian  era  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when 
communications  were  difficult,  when  people  had  to  cross  hills  and 
deserts;  even  then  Buddhism  was  able  to  make  itself  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  East.  Even  today,  you  find  many 
people  in  the  world  are  attracted  by  the  message  of  the  Buddha.  I  will 
give  you  one  or  two  illustrations. 

Anatole  France  writes  in  his  autobiography :  “On  the  first  of  May, 
1890,  chance  led  me  to  visit  Musee  Guimet  in  Paris.  There,  standing 
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in  the  silence  and  simplicity  of  the  gods  of  Asia,  my  eyes  fell  on  the 
statue  of  the  Buddha  who  beckoned  to  suffering  humanity  to  develop 
understanding  and  compassion.  If  ever  a  God  walked  on  this  earth,  I 
felt  here  was  He.  I  felt  kneeling  down  to  him  and  praying  to  him 
as  to  a  God.”  Anatole  France  was  known  to  be  a  sceptic  inclined 
towards  atheism.  Reviewing  a  book  in  the  New  Statesman  in  1923, 
Bertrand  Russell  said :  “Of  all  the  religions  which  prevail  in  the  world, 

I  am  attracted  to  early  Buddhism.”  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  left  an 
image  of  the  Buddha  as  a  legacy  to  Winston  Churchill  and  said:  “If 
ever  your  mind  gets  perturbed  and  perplexed  I  want  you  to  see  this 
image  and  be  comforted.” 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  message  of  the  Buddha  so  attractive  to 
people  who  are  cultivated,  who  are  intellectual?  Because  his  message  is 
something  which  is  deeply  rational  and  profoundly  spiritual.  Rational, 
because  he  looks  at  the  world  and  finds  out  what  the  problems  of  the 
world  are  and  pursues  a  quest  and  reaches  the  fulfilment  of  that  quest. 
He  gets  out  of  the  Prince's  home,  looks  at  the  world,  sees  the  image 
of  a  dead  man,  a  sick  man,  an  old  man  and  says:  ‘Is  this  world  full 
of  death,  sickness  and  old  age?  Is  time  the  final  annihilator  of  all 
tilings?  Are  we  to  be  content  with  sickness,  old  age  and  death?  Or  is 
there  a  way  out?’  That  was  the  quest  which  he  tried  to  pursue.  When 
he  saw  a  monk,  a  sramana ,  he  asked  him:  ‘What  are  you  doing?’  The 
sramana  gave  the  answer:  he  nara~puhgava  janma-mrtyu  bhitah 
sramanah  pravrajito' smi  moksahetoh .  Oh,  best  of  men,  afraid  of  janma 
and  mrtyu ,  I  became  a  sramana,  a  monk,  a  parivrajaka,  a  wanderer, 
moksa-hetoh,  with  the  aim  of  attaining  liberation,  emancipation. 

Birth  and  death,  which  are  the  symbols  of  Time,  will  explain  to  us 
the  tyranny  which  time  exerts  over  us,  the  tyranny  by  which  the  greatest 
civilizations,  the  greatest  works  of  art,  the  greatest  empires,  all  these 
things  are  brought  to  ruin.  When  I  look  at  that,  I  want  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  power  of  Time,  I  want  to  overcome  Time.  I  want  to  become 
the  conqueror  of  Time  and  become  timeless  so  far  as  my  outlook  is 
concerned. 

That  was  what  the  fourth  image,  namely  the  monk,  represented 
to  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  then  said,  “Why  should  I  not  pursue  that 
path?  Many  people  in  this  country  have  left  their  homes  to  lead  a 
homeless  life  and  become  wanderers  in  pursuit  of  spiritual  perfection. 
Why  should  I  not  undertake  a  similar  journey?”  That  was  the  idea 
which  occurred  to  the  Buddha,  and  he  took  it  up  and  began  to  pursue 
that  life,  wandered  in  the  forest,  interrogated  many  teachers,  tried  to 
find  out  what  the  secret  of  things  was,  and  then  came  to  realise  that 
unless  he  conquered  his  own  passions,  the  quest  could  not  be  fulfilled 
The  quest  is  attainable  only  by  conquest  of  one’s  own  appetites, 
passions,  etc. 
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Then  he  sat  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  determined  not  to  move  out  of 
that  place  until  he  was  able  to  reach  the  end  of  his  quest,  the  end  of 
his  perfection.  Then  his  body  decayed,  he  became  thin  and  lean;  ever 
so  many  temptations  were  put  before  him,  to  get  him  out  of  that  place. 
He  overcame  all  those  temptations  and  rose  up  as  the  Buddha,  the 
Awakened  One,  the  Enlightened  One.  He  found  out  the  clue  to 
emancipation. 

Coming  from  Bodh  Gaya,  where  he  attained  enlightenment,  he 
came  to  Sarnath  and  here  he  gave  his  first  sermon:  dharma  cakra 
pravartanah,  setting  in  motion  the  Wheel  of  Law.  This  is  the  place 
hallowed  by  the  Buddha's  first  sermon.  His  sermon  starts  by  saying 
that  man's  moral  life  consists  in  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of 
self-indulgence  and  self-mortification.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
indulging  your  appetites  and  passions.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
mortifying  your  flesh.  You  must  adopt  the  middle  path,  the  Madhyama 
Mdrga.  That  is  what  he  taught;  and  then  he  came  down  to  the  other 
four  truths.  Life  is  suffering,  suffering  has  a  cause,  there  is  a  way  out 
of  it  and  there  is  Nirvana  possible.  The  four  fundamental  truths  were 
enunciated  for  the  first  time  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  Sarnath. 

Life  is  suffering.  Everyone  agrees  so  far  as  that  proposition  is 
concerned.  He  does  not  ask  you  to  admit  anything  on  authority.  He  was 
a  rationalist  thinker,  he  was  an  empirical  thinker,  he  wanted  you  to 
look  at  the  world  and  find  out  what  the  facts  of  this  world  are.  You 
find  out  that  all  is  suffering. 

This  world  is  full  of  sorrow,  is  full  of  suffering,  lokam  soka-hatam 
ca  samastam.  There  is  nothing  here  which  can  be  regarded  as  eternal. 
Everything  is  transitory,  everything  passes  away,  nothing  abides,  nothing 
is  steady.  Only  the  permanent,  the  eternal,  can  give  happiness  to  man. 
Every  thinker  starts  on  his  religious  quest  with  a  profound  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  this  world.  If  this  world  satisfied  us,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  think  of  another  world.  It  is  because 
this  world  is  full  of  facts  of  sorrow,  we  do  not  want  to  be  content  with 
that.  We  ask,  ‘Is  there  a  way  out?’  The  Upanisad  thinkers  said:  ‘Lead 
me  from  the  unreal  to  the  real;  lead  me  from  darkness  to  light;  lead 
me  from  death  to  immortality.  This  world  is  unreal,  this  world  is 
the  victim  of  death,  this  world  is  subject  to  darkness.’1 

If  this  were  all,  then  man  would  be  a  contemptible  being,  who 
would  not  have  any  real  satisfaction  in  this  world.  There  must  be  a 
way  out.  The  Christian  Gospels  tell  us  the  Crucified  Lord  is  not  the  last 
word.  Crucifixion  is  not  the  end.  The  resurrection,  the  spiritual  recovery, 

'asato  md  sad  gamaya 

tamaso  md  jyotir  gamaya 

mrtyor  md  amrtam  gamaya 
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that  is  the  goal.  So  every  religion  tells  us  that  this  world,  as  it  is,  as 
you  discover  it,  as  you  look  at  it,  as  you  find  it  empirically,  you  find  it 
as  something  unsatisfactory.  What  is  it  due  to?  Why  are  we  in  this 
dissatisfied  position? 

The  second  principle  tells  us:  tanha,  thirst,  craving,  desire, 
selfishness,  ignorance  and  thirst,  ignorance  and  desire,  are  the  cognitive 
and  conative  aspects  of  the  one  fundamental  fact  of  our  dissatisfaction. 
If  you  are  able  to  overcome  your  ignorance,  if  you  are  able  to  overcome 
your  thirst  and  sacrifice  it,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  rid  of  your 
avidyd,  your  ignorance,  you  will  get  bodhi,  enlightenment.  That  you 
have  to  do,  not  by  easy  means,  and  overcome  your  thirst.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  but  difficult  to  do.  Therefore,  the  Buddha  said:  It  is  the  inner 
transformation  that  has  to  be  effected.  Man  has  to  remake  himself,  has 
to  become  a  different  individual  altogether.  It  is  not  merely  putting  on 
the  trappings,  or  going  to  this  temple  or  that  temple  Or  muttering 
mantras.  He  says: 

kesah  kim  aparadhyanti  klesdndm  mundanam  kuru 

sa-kasdyasya  cittasya  kdsayaih  kim  prayojanam 

What  harm  has  your  hair  done? 

Shave  off  the  defects  in  your  heart. 

What  earthly  good  is  a  monk’s  robe  to  a  mind  besmirched?  What 
is  the  use  of  your  putting  on  orange  robes?  What  is  necessary  is  not 
external  piety,  not  ceremonial  piety,  not  putting  on  the  garbs,  but 
remaking  your  whole  self.  That  is  what  is  necessary.  He  declared  to  us 
the  Eight-fold  Path  of  morality.  He  pointed  out  to  us  how  we  have  to 
adopt  the  different  steps  by  which  we  can  overcome  the  baser  passions 
of  our  nature,  get  rid  of  all  the  defects  which  are  there  in  our  hearts. 
Therefore,  he  said:  You  must  adopt  this  path,  then  you  will  attain 
nirvana.  What  is  nirvana ?  Does  it  mean  cessation  of  activity?  He  tells 
Sddhu  Simha ,  ‘activity  of  the  wrong  type,  I  ask  you  to  give  up,  not 
activity  of  the  right  type.  By  nirvana  I  mean  the  annihilation  of  lust,  of 
selfishness,  of  stupidity,  of  ignorance,  not  of  all  actions.’  Nirvana  is  a 
state  of  bliss,  a  state  of  enlightenment;  it  is  a  kind  of  Brahma  Vihara, 
where  you  have  the  joy  of  living  in  the  Supreme.  You  will  there  be 
able  to  develop  your  love  for  all  human  beings;  you  will  not  have  these 
small  passions  which  divide  us  one  from  another,  which  are  wrecking 
the  world  today. 

What  is  the  good  of  our  professing  Buddhism  if  we  are  unable  to 
practise  it  in  our  daily  life?  Most  of  these  religions  have  failed  in  this 
world  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  professional  religions,  not 
sincere  religions;  we  do  not  practise  what  we  preach — tolerance. 
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understanding,  comprehension,  getting  all  the  people  together  under 
the  supreme  fellowship  of  the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha  has  given  us  a  message  which  is  of  permanent  value, 
which  is  an  eternal  message,  which  is  of  a  timeless  character,  but  we 
are  unworthy  descendants  of  that  Great  Master.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  superior,  ahead  of  his  time,  a  man  who  came  out  and  told  us  what 
we  should  do  if  we  want  to  recover  our  balance,  our  harmony,  our  love, 
our  friendship.  If  we  wish  to  live  in  brotherly  love,  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  The  way  in  W'hich  we  proceed  in  this  world  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it.  We  have  broken  up  into  different  factions,  into  different  sects, 
into  different  communities,  into  different  nations,  and  we  fight  with  one 
another.  And  it  is  a  world  torn  by  strife,  tom  by  hatred.  What  did  the 
Buddha  say?  Overcome  anger  by  non-anger.  Overcome  hatred  by  love. 
Are  we  doing  it?  Are  we  practising  love  today?  If  a  man  does  not 
practise  it,  he  is  unworthy  to  call  himself  a  follower  of  the  Buddha. 

What  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  world  today  is  to  suffer,  to  go 
through  any  amount  of  pain,  risk  one’s  life,  lacerate  one’s  heart  and 
then  remake  onself.  We  must  develop  the  Bodhi  Hrdaya,  the  heart 
of  enlightenment,  the  heart  of  love,  the  heart  of  understanding.  It  is 
that  that  we  have  to  develop.  If  we  are  able  to  do  it,  then  this  world 
will  be  a  better  place  than  it  has  been.  Why  is  it  that,  after  2,500  years 
of  Buddha’s  teachings,  Buddhist  States  are  in  conflict  with  one  another? 
They  are  not  able  to  work  together  in  concert,  in  harmony.  There  is 
no  use  of  saying,  the  fault  is  in  the  stars.  The  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We 
have  to  cleanse  our  hearts,  we  have  to  remake  ourselves.  We  have  to 
scrutinise  our  own  nature,  and  we  have  to  make  ourselves  different  from 
what  we  are.  That  is  the  lesson  which  the  great  Buddha  taught  us.  If 
we  are  sincere  followers  of  the  Great  Master,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow 
his  teaching,  not  merely  in  letter  but  in  spirit,  and  make  ourselves 
different;  then  the  world  will  become  different. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Conference. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  GOD 

Your  Holiness  and  friends:  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with 
us  in  this  country.  We  know  that  it  is  the  first  visit  that  any  Pope 
has  paid  to  us  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  remembered  for  long.  Ecumenism 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  all  religions.  They  tend  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  cultural  environment.  Christianity,  e.g.,  started  as  a  blend 
of  Jewish  spiritual  heritage,  Greek  thought  and  Roman  organisation. 

Speech  welcoming  H.  H.  The  Pope  Paul  VI,  Bombay,  3  December,  1964 
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As  it  started  in  a  Graeco-Roman  environment  it  tried  to  assimilate  the 
valuable  features  of  its  cultural  environment.  We  are  also  keen 
students  of  Catholic  theology.  We  know  the  way  in  which  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  reconciled  Christian  revelation  with  Aristotelian  thought. 
In  the  same  spirit,  your  Councils  are  now  trying  to  reconcile 
Christian  revelation  with  contemporary  culture  and  we  have  been 
watching  with  great  satisfaction  the  way  in  which  your  Ecumenical 
Councils  meeting  in  Rome  are  functioning  today.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  meetings,  encounters,  which  we  have  with  each  other,  coming 
here  and  trying  to  find  out  what  non-Christian  revelation  stands  for, 
will  ultimately  feel  that  at  the  top  all  people  will  work  together  and 
will  work  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  when  they  reach  their  fulfilment  and 
beckon  to  each  other  as  members  of  one  common  family  of  God.  We 
are  very  happy  to  extend  you  a  very  very  hearty  welcome. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  RELIGION 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here,  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Sri  Ramakrishna  Ashram  to  be  built  here  and  say  a  few  words. 
The  spirit  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  Swami  Vivekananda  is  one  of 
universal  religion.  Religion,  not  in  any  sectarian  or  dogmatic  sense,  but 
they  give  to  us  the  first  principle,  so  to  say,  of  a  truly  spiritual  life. 

When  Swami  Vivekananda  asked  Sri  Ramakrishna,  “Have  you 
seen  God?”,  the  answer  which  Sri  Ramakrishna  gave  was,  “Yes,  I  see 
Him  more  clearly  and  intensely  than  I  see  you.”  In  other  words,  true 
religion  consists  in  an  insight  into  the  first  principle  of  God,  knowledge, 
personal  knowledge  of  God,  not  merely  a  dogmatic  statement  about 
Him,  not  merely  what  you  hear  from  other  people,  but  seeing  Him  face 
to  face;  that  constitutes  the  essential  basis  of  religion.  The  Rg  Veda 
tells  us: 

tad  visnoh  paramam  padam  sadd  pasyanti  surayah  diviva 

caksuratatam 

• 

The  word  used  there  is  pasyanti ;  the  sages  see  constantly  the 
highest  dwelling  place  of  the  divine,  even  as  our  naked  eye  sees  the 
riot  of  colour  in  the  skies  spread  out  before  us.  Even  as  the  eye  sees  the 
sky,  so  also  does  the  soul  of  man  see  God.  So  it  is  this  personal 
encounter,  personal  insight,  so  to  say,  of  the  Supreme  that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  religion. 

Speech  after  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  Ramakrishna  Ashram,  Gwalior, 
11  December,  1964 
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The  Upanisad  tells  us  that  what  we  should  know  is  a  knowledge 
of  God,  not  an  intellectual  knowledge,  but  an  illumined  personal 
experience  of  the  Supreme.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
those  who  say  asti  brahma  and  those  who  say  aham  brahm’smi.  There 
are  many  people  who  go  about  saying  God  exists,  but  that  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  God  is  indirect,  it  is  not  personal,  it  is  merely 
theoretical  and  borrowed  knowledge.  Those  who  say,  I  have  felt  the 
reality  of  God  in  the  pulse  of  my  being,  I  have  felt  Him  in  my  nerves 
and  my  bones,  I  know  Him  as  deeply  as  I  know  myself,  that  is  the  true 
knowledge  of  God :  what  the  Gita  calls  brahma  samsparsa;  what  the 
Christian  scriptures  say,  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God”.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall  see  God.  It  is  that  sight  of 
God  for  which  we  all  crave.  Mahatma  Gandhi  writes,  “For  the  last  30 
years  I  have  been  striving  to  see  God  face  to  face.”  The  end  of  religion, 
therefore,  is  a  personal  encounter  with  the  Divine.  It  is  a  personal  insight 
into  the  ultimate  root  of  things.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  a  man  into 
a  religious  man. 

The  learned  people  talk  about  it,  the  priests  chant  hymns  about  it, 
other  people  say  what  they  please,  but  the  prophetic  soul,  the  soul  who 
has  seen  God,  is  the  truly  religious  man,  is  the  authentically  religious 
man.  It  is  that  knowledge  of  God  which  we  are  called  upon  to  develop. 
It  is  that  that  we  have  to  cultivate;  and  when  we  reach  it,  then  only 
we  can  call  ourselves  truly  religious  beings;  otherwise  we  are  religious 
at  second  hand,  muttering  hymns,  going  to  temples,  listening  to  prayers, 
etc.  But  we  have  not  been  transformed,  our  nature  has  not  become 
different  from  what  it  is.  It  is  that  inward  change,  that  personal 
transformation,  that  makes  man  into  a  truly  religious  man.  When  once 
we  have  this  personal  encounter  with  God,  this  experience  of  God, 
we  will  realize  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  logically  or  verbally. 
Our  words  along  with  the  mind  return  baffled,  unable  to  comprehend 
that  personal  experience.  The  experience  is  what  we  feel,  but 
we  cannot  express  that  experience  by  means  of  words,  or  by  means 
of  logical  propositions.  The  Buddha  tells  us:  anaksarasya  dharmasya 
srutih  ka  desand  ca  kd.  For  a  truth  which  can’t  be  expressed  in  aksaras 
how  can  there  be  a  fruti,  where  can  there  be  a  teaching?  It  is  impossible. 
Therefore,  it  is,  our  people  have  said,  those  who  have  had  that 
personal  experience  of  God  refuse  to  express  that  experience  in  verbal 
forms  or  logical  propositions.  Every  form  is  an  approximation,  is  a 
shadow  of  that  ultimate  substance.  It  is  a  substance  which  we  have  to 
realize  and  recognize;  after  that  all  the  words  which  we  use  are 
semblances  or  shadows  or  approximations.  That  is  why  the  gg  veda 
says,  ekam  sad  vipra  bahuda  vadanti,  the  real  is  one  but  people  talk 
of  it  in  various  ways.  So  also  the  Upanisad  says  that  hrda  manisd 
manasd  adhiklipte.  We  fabricate  by  our  intelligence,  by  our  will. 
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these  words.  By  these  words  we  try  to  express  the  inexpressible.  God  is 
immense.  He  refuses  to  be  caught  in  our  categories.  Therefore  we 
refuse  to  say  that^any  particular  denomination  or  any  particular 
expression  is  a  final,  ultimate  and  exhaustive  expression  of  the 
Supreme  Reality. 

The  great  Sarhkaracarya  has  said  in  so  many  words,  sa  ca 
bhagavdn  jndnaisvarya  saktibalavirya  tejobhih,  sadd  sampannah, 
trigunatmikdm  vaisnavim  svarii  may  am  mulaprakrtim  vasikrtya,  a  jo 
avyayo  bhfitdndm  isvaro  nityasuddhabuddhamuktasvabhavo’pi  son 
svamdyayd  dehavdn  iva  jdta  iva,  lokanugraham  kurvanniva  laksyate. 
These  are  all  the  messengers  of  light.  They  merely  try  to  transmit  to  us 
in  partial  terms  that  ultimate  experience  which  they  had.  If  today 
we  say,  isvara  alldh  tere  ndm,  mandir  masjid  tere  dhdm ,  it  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  ultimate  truths  of  religion,  the  foundations  of  religion, 
so  to  say,  which  our  ancestors  have  given  to  us  with  a  comprehensive¬ 
ness  which  applies  to  every  state  of  man  and  every  state  of  religious 
life. 

When  once  we  recognize  that  religion  is  personal  experience  of 
the  Divine  and  when  we  recognize  later  that  all  expressions  are  faulty, 
fallible,  fragmentary  expressions  of  that  one  Supreme  Divine,  the  next 
thing  happens,  namely,  that  if  we  are  truly  religious,  we  can’t  put  up 
with  pain,  the  iniquity,  the  errors,  etc.,  which  happen  in  this  world. 
We  have  to  apply  ourselves  to  their  removal.  No  religious  man  can 
sit  still  with  folded  hands  when  so  many  iniquities  occur  round  about 
him.  He  has  to  participate  in  the  agony  of  this  world.  He  has  to  crucify 
himself  until  he  is  able  to  restore  the  truth  to  all  human  beings,  until 
humanity  is  redeemed,  so  to  say,  until  religions  redeem  themselves 
from  their  evil  past.  So  much  which  is  evil  has  got  into  the  religious 
life  and  all  those  things  will  have  to  be  cast  aside.  Until  that  happens, 
he  will  always  be  working  in  this  world,  he  will  not  get  away  from  the 
agony  of  the  world,  he  will  not  get  away  from  the  iniquities,  the  errors 
and  the  injustices  which  are  taking  place.  Therefore  if  any  one  says, 
religion  is  one  thing  and  the  service  of  man  another,  he  does  not  know 
what  religion  means. 

The  greatest  of  the  religious  seekers,  the  greatest  of  our  religious 
seers  went  out,  casting  aside  all  their  possessions,  silver  and  gold  have  they 
not,  but  they  throw  themselves  into  the  whirlpool  of  this  world  and  try 
to  raise  its  status  to  a  higher  level.  That  is  what  they  attempt  to  do. 
Service  of  man  is  the  truth  or  the  ultimate  expression  of  any  kind  of 
religion.  If  we  realise,  therefore,  that  religion  is  insight  into  reality, 
and  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  religious  truth  is  expressed 
and  the  test  of  a  religion  is  not  a  belief  but  a  deed,  an  actual 
action— if  we  realise  that,  there  you  have  the  essence  of  all 

religions;  that  is  what  Ramakrishna,  Vivekananda  and  every  great  seer 
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of  this  world  has  uttered  and  said,  that  is  what  wre  must  stand  up  for. 
We  must  try  to  get  away,  get  rid  of  these  religious  antagonisms,  religious 
animosities  which  divide  man  from  man;  make  them  get  back  to  the 
roots  of  reality,  make  them  understand  what  true  religion  is;  then  there 
will  be  no  quarrels  in  this  world.  It  is  because  we  are  religious  with 
our  spinal  cord,  not  with  our  whole  being,  that  is  why  we  have  all  these 
quarrels.  That's  why  we  say :  I  am  X,  you  are  Y,  I  am  Hindu,  you  are 
Muslim;  you,  a  third,  are  Christian,  a  fourth  Zoroastrian.  These 
differences  should  not  make  any  difference  to  the  treatment  which  we 
give  to  human  beings,  because  they  constitute  one  single  family.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  realize.  Based  on  the  oneness  of  the  spirit,  humanity 
must  be  recognized  as  one  in  nature.  If  you  do  that,  then  you  are  a 
truly  religious  man.  Not  when  you  harbour  greed,  passion,  love  of 
power,  love  of  putting  down  the  other  man;  you  may  talk  of  religion, 
but  you  are  not  a  truly  religious  man.  You  are  a  fraud,  so  to  say.  So  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  I  do 
hope  that  this  Ashram  will  spread  true  religious  enlightenment,  give 
comfort  and  also  emphasise  service  to  man. 


ON  YIVEKANANDA 

Friends:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  releasing  this  very  learned  work 
on  Sri  Vivekananda  by  Sri  R.  Ganapathi.  From  all  accounts  I  heard 
it  is  a  work  of  learning,  compassion,  scholarship  and  of  piety.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  and  desire  that  the  book  will  be  read  widely  by  the  Tamil 
readers  and  communicate  to  them  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda.  With  these  words  I  beg  to  release  this 
book. 

Friends,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  science  and 
spirituality  are  to  go  with  each  other,  jncina  vijhcma  sahita.  If  our 
country  has  lived  for  all  these  centuries,  it  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
great  seers,  sages  and  saints.  They  are  the  men  who  made  this  country 
live  till  today.  We  passed  through  so  many  political  and  economic 
•vicissitudes  but,  all  the  same,  if  we  are  still  alive  it  is  due  to  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  centuries.  Whenever  there 
was  any  depression  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  or  confusion  with  regard 
to  moral  values  or  shrinking  of  standards  of  public  life  and  conduct, 
it  is  these  saints  who  called  back  our  minds  to  what  we  have  lost  and 
what  we  should  recapture  and  preserve. 

Speech  on  releasing  the  book,  Arivukkanale  Arutpunale  (Flame  of  Wisdom! 
Stream  of  Grace),  Madras,  3  July,  1965 
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Vivekananda  lived  at  a  time  of  great  intellectual  ferment,  a  great 
moral  confusion,  a  shrinking  of  standards.  People  did  not  know  which 
side  to  turn.  They  were  all  animated  by  the  spirit  of  science  and  felt 
that  science  would  be  able  to  show  us  the  reality  of  God.  But  God  was 
being  edged  out.  They  thought  that  they  were  condemned  to  a 
complete  collapse.  That  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
Sri  Vivekananda’s  life.  At  a  time  like  that,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
science,  he  met  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  asked  him  a  straight  question, 
“Have  you  seen  God?”  The  answer  came  with  similar  straightness, 
“Yes,  I  have  seen  God,  as  I  am  seeing  you,  only  more  intensely.”  That 
put  an  end  to  all  the  difficulties  which  Vivekananda  passed  through. 
The  idea  here  is  that  Reality  is  a  lively  sensation  of  the  Infinite.  It  is 
the  direct  access  to  Reality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  talking  about  God  or 
muttering  mantras  or  chanting  hymns.  It  is  the  question  of  raising  the 
entire  being  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  Ultimate  Reality  and  sense 
it  even  as  Arjuna  and  Krsna  sensed  it  in  the  Bhagavadg'ita — the  Krsna 
Arjuna  Sanivdda — the  communion  of  the  human  being  with  the  Divine 
That  is  the  meaning  of  true  religion.  This  has  been  the  lesson  of  our 
country.  It  is  such  people  who  have  seen  into  the  mystery  of  time  whom 
we  revere  as  religious  men.  There  are  priests  who  possess  vast  learning; 
there  are  philosophers  who  discuss  about  the  argument  for  and  against 
God.  There  are  prophets  who  have  seen  God,  who  have  been  in  direct 
contact  with  Reality.  It  is  such  people  that  are  the  religious  seers.  Apart 
from  that  they  always  insist  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe  the 
nature  of  what  we  have  felt.  We  see  the  glare  of  light  but  if  anybody  asks 
us  to  define  what  light  is,  we  find  it  utterly  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  light.  We  know  the  man  who  has  seen  is  not  able  to  say 
what  he  has  seen.  But  if  you  ask  him,  he  will  indulge  in  approximations, 
in  symbols,  in  statements  -which  are  not  adequate  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Reality  which  he  has  apprehended.  Light  is  immense.  That  immensity 
cannot  be  confined  to  any  particular  form.  We  cannot  reduce  it  to  any 
particular  kind  of  expression.  So  it  was  that  we  were  told  to  appreciate 
every  point  of  view. 

That  Supreme  Light  sends  out  so  many  rays  of  light  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  for  the  succour 
and  comfort  of  the  people.  Every  one  of  these  rays  must  be  regarded  as  a 
shadow  of  that  one  Supreme  substance;  not  one  of  them  is  the  substance 
itself.  We  must  recognize  the  expressions  of  Reality  which  are  used  by 
different  religions.  Those  who  quarrel  about  religious  symbols,  about 
religious  approximations,  they  have  not  touched  the  Reality.  That  is 
why  they  quarrel.  If  they  are  able  to  see  Reality,  they  will  recognize 
that  all  those  who  bear  witness  to  that  Reality  belong  to  one  family, 
one  brotherhood.  Whatever  religion  they  may  profess,  they  feel  that 
they  are  members  of  one  household  of  God.  They  will  not  quarrel 
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about  the  names  we  give,  about  the  symbols  we  employ,  so  long  as  they 
are  adequate,  so  long  as  they  enable  us  to  get  to  the  nature  of  the 
Reality.  Then  they  are  to  be  accepted.  So,  appreciation  of  other  religions 
is  enjoined  on  all  those  who  believe  in  this  Ultimate  Reality.  Not  many 
have  seen  God,  but  many  have  felt  the  presence  of  the  Divine. 
They  feel  it  in  the  very  depth  of  their  being.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  those  who  say  ‘God  exists’,  asti  brahmeti  ced  veda 
paroksam  jndmm  eva  tat ,  and  the  real  prophets  who  say,  ‘It  is  in  the 
depths  of  my  being’,  asmi  (chain)  brahmeti  ced  veda  aparoksam  tat  tu 
kathyate.  I  see  God  face  to  face.  I  commune  with  Him.  I  converse  with 
Him.  He  has  spoken  to  me.  I  have  heard  His  voice.  Such  people  are  the 
true  servants  of  God.  They  are  the  prophet  spirits.  If  every  human 
individual  has  a  spark  of  this  Divine  Light,  if  He  is  not  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  bones,  flesh  and  muscle,  if  he  feels  that  there  is  another 
dimension  to  His  existence,  that  dimension  is  the  spiritual  one  and  that 
has  to  be  developed.  Man  is  truly  fulfilled  only  when  he  knows  that 
religion  is  a  direct  access  to  Reality,  that  the  Reality  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  any  particular  form  and  that  those  who  believe  in 
that  Reality  will  have  an  attitude  of  compassion,  of  complete  sympathy 
for  all  the  fellow  creatures  who  are  in  this  world. 

Vivekananda  felt  that  we  were  talking  big  but  acting  low;  we 
adopted  a  kitchen  religion.  He  said  that  one  part  of  our  country  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  lunatic  asylum.  “Why  do  the  people  who  talk  of  God 
behave  in  this  beastly  way?”  When  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Parliament 
of  Religions,  it  was  the  universalist  outlook  that  Vivekananda  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on,  and  it  is  that  outlook  which  we  have  to  preserve 
even  today.  The  three  fundamentals  of  religion — direct  communion 
with  the  Divine,  the  incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  the  Divine  and  an  attitude  of  compassion — constitute  the  essentials 
of  religion.  All  others  are  paraphernalia  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
essence  of  religion.  It  is  these  aspects  that  Ramakrishna  and 
Vivekananda  emphasised.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  realize  these 
things  and  adopt  them  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  practice. 


TRUTH  AND  AHIMSA 

Friends:  Mr  Chagla  has  spoken  to  you  about  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting.  We  have  to  take  steps  to  organise  the  centenary  of 
Gandhiji  which  falls  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1969.  Many  parts  of  the 
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world  are  eager  and  enthusiastic  to  participate  in  this  centenary  and 
we  have  to  do  it  in  this  country  because  though  he  belongs  to  the 
world,  he  belongs  to  our  country  also.  It  was  the  London  Times  that 
remarked:  “No  country  other  than  India,  and  no  religion  other  than 
Hinduism  could  have  produced  a  Gandhi.”  That  is  why  he  belongs  to 
us  in  a  very  special  sense.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  he  has 
worked  for  the  country  and  the  world.  He  was  a  great  nationalist 
leader.  He  was  a  liberator  of  the  enslaved.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of 
love  that  never  fails.  He  was  a  moral  genius  who  tried  to  chasten 
himself  first  before  trying  to  exert  any  kind  of  influence  on  other 
people.  In  all  these  ways  he  has  helped  us. 

It  was  over  thirty  years  ago  that  I  put  to  Gandhi  three  questions : 

What  is  your  religion? 

How  were  you  led  to  it? 

What  is  its  bearing  on  life? 

He  gave  the  answers,  the  brief  answers.  “I  used  to  say,  T  believe  in 
God’,  now  I  say,  ‘I  believe  in  truth*.  ‘God  is  truth*,  that  is  what  I  was 
saying  and  today  I  say,  ‘Truth  is  God*.  There  are  people  who  deny 
God.  There  are  no  people  who  deny  Truth.  It  is  something  which  even 
the  atheists  admit.”  Here  he  was  not  enunciating  any  new  proposition. 
He  was  merely  declaring  some  fundamental  truths  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  environment  in  which  he  lived,  the  environment 
which  nourished  him.  He  took  up  these  two  things:  satycim  vada 
dharmam  cam.  Speak  the  truth,  do  the  right — the  truth  and  the  right. 
He  used  to  call  them  satya  and  ahimsa.  These  were  the  principles 
which  he  had.  Truth  is  not  something  which  we  can  casually  get  at. 
It  requires  considerable  travail  of  human  spirit  to  bring  out  harmony 
between  the  inward  and  the  outward,  vanmanasyorai kya-ru pcuii  satyam . 
vdk  (word)  and  manas  (thought)  must  have  identity.  If  we  are  able  to 
establish  that  identity,  then  it  is  that  we  have  truth.  Such  a  kind  of 
truth  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in  distortion,  in  innuendoes,  in 
exaggerations.  It  will  not  merely  not  allow  us  to  speak  lies  but  it  will  not 
allow  us  to  indulge  in  any  statements  made  with  mental  reservations. 
It  is,  therefore,  something  which  we  have  to  acquire  at  considerable 
cost.  We  cannot  get  it  for  the  mere  asking  of  it.  So  Gandhi  said,  “I  am 
myself  at  struggle.  There  is  a  strain  in  me  between  the  supreme  principle 
and  my  factual  nature.  These  two  things  do  not  accord  with  each  other. 
If  I  have  to  bring  about  harmony  between  these  two  things,  I  have  to 
perform  penance,  ridding  myself  of  all  prejudices,  trying  to  make  myself 
one  with  the  supreme  spirit  which  is  there.”  That  is  how  he  put  it. 

Gandhi  told  us  next  that  truth  in  action  is  ahimsa.  If  we  want  to 
translate  that  into  practical  work,  we  will  have  to  become  followers 
of  the  doctrine  of  non-violence.  This  doctrine  of  ahimsa  one  has  to 
be  careful  about.  It  does  not  ask  us  to  abstain  from  force  at  all  times. 
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It  tells  us  that  our  spirit  must  be  pure.  The  Yoga  Sutra  says:  ahimsa 
pratisthaycim  tat  sannidhau  vaira-tyagah.  In  the  presence  of  ahimsa 
there  is  a  renunciation  of  hatred,  vaira  tydga.  It  is  abstention  from 
illwill  towards  any  creature  in  this  world.  That  is  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  adopt.  We  must  control  our  passions,  control  our  appetites, 
bear  no  illwill  to  any  human  being,  any  creature  on  earth.  Such  things 
have  been  said  by  other  religions,  by  other  thinkers  also.  Kant  has  put 
it  thus:  “Treat  humanity  in  your  own  person  and  in  every  other  person 
as  an  end  in  itself  and  not  a  mere  means.”  For  Schweitzer,  “reverence 
for  life  should  be  the  principle  which  we  should  adopt”.  These  are 
all  different  ways  of  expressing  the  one  fundamental  truth  which  we 
have  formulated  times  without  number  but  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  in  our  daily  life. 

When  Gandhi  talks  about  ahimsa,  he  means  by  it  that  we  must 
overcome  evil.  Restrain  evil  by  love.  If  we  cannot  do  it,  restrain  it  by 
force.  That  is  what  the  Mahdbhdrata  says,  sdstrad  api  sastrad  api, 
either  by  means  of  the  traditions  of  our  country  or  by  means  of 
weapons,  etc.  Gandhi  himself  said  that  both  these  should  be  regarded  as 
honourable  ways.  We  should  try  to  do  our  utmost  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  non-violence.  But  if  we  are  unable  to  overcome  evil,  if 
we  are  not  able  to  put  an  end  to  it,  we  must  not  allow  the  world  to 
be  deluged  by  hatred,  by  fear,  etc.  Get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  hatred. 
Hatred  is  something  which  deflects  our  thinking,  which  makes  our 
conscience  subordinate  to  an  ideology.  It  does  not  allow  us  to  look 
upon  the  things  which  are  good  to  us  in  a  straightforward  way.  So,  we 
must  rid  our  mind  of  every  kind  of  hatred.  Unless  we  do  it,  we  cannot 
be  regarded  as  true  devotees  of  ahimsa.  It  is  not  abstention  from  force, 
but  it  is  abstention  from  hatred,  from  illwill,  etc.  That  is  how  he  put  it, 
more  or  less,  in  the  traditions  of  our  country.  We  have  it  in  the 
Bhagavadgitd.  We  have  it  said  there  that  when  Arjuna  tried  to  avoid 
battle,  when  he  tried  to  get  out  of  it,  Krsna  was  telling  him,  ksudram 
hrdaya  daurbalyam  tyaktvo'  ttistha  pararhtapa.  He  tells  him,  ‘this 
weakness  of  heart  is  something  which  is  unworthy  of  you’,  anaryajustam 
asvargyam  akirtikaramarjuna.  Anyway,  Gandhi  himself  had  been  slowly 
moving  from  toleration  of  violence  to  abstention  from  hatred;  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  world  was  developing  these  great  weapons,  the  nuclear 
weapons,  which  gave  us  no  alternatives  and  which  posed  before  us  these 
two  courses  of  destruction  or  survival,  he  said,  ‘if  we  want  to  survive, 
we  have  to  repudiate  violence  altogether.’  He  was  experimenting  all  his 
life  with  this  method  and  gave  to  us  this  idea  that  we  should  repudiate 
war  altogether. 

If  today  the  great  nuclear  powers  are  facing  each  other,  but  have 
not  brought  about  a  holocaust,  this  stalemate  is  due  to  two  things,  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  survival  and  a  healthy  reaction  against  mass 
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suicide.  But  this  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Unless  we  are  able  to  create 
in  our  own  nature,  make  changes  in  the  spirit,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  This  kind  of  stalemate  based  on  terror, 
based  on  fear,  cannot  go  on.  So  it  is  that  these  great  powers  are  thinking 
of  adopting  some  other  methods  than  the  method  of  a  mere  balance  of 
terror;  and  Gandhi’s  philosophy,  his  message,  is  of  supreme  relevance 
to  us  at  the  present  moment  and  what  we  should  do  is,  whether  it  is 
in  our  own  life  or  outside,  we  must  work  for  those  principles. 

Gandhi  felt  that  ahimsa  meant  sarvodaya ,  the  awakening  of  all — 
that  is  what  he  told  us — there  should  not  be  any  political  domination. 
When  he  saw  the  pain,  degradation  and  want  from  which  this  country 
was  suffering,  he  said,  ‘I  must  fight  this  system,  I  must  get  rid  of  it*,  and 
so  he  did  it.  He  said,  ‘A  fallen  and  prostrate  India  will  not  be  of  any 
help  to  herself  or  to  the  world.  A  free  and  enlightened  India  can  be  of 
help  to  herself  and  to  the  world’;  and  he  added,  ‘I  want  my  country  to 
be  free  so  that  one  day,  if  necessary,  she  may  die  for  the  sake  of 
humanity.’ 

Within  the  country  itself  Gandhi  felt  that  we  were  doing  things 
which  were  repugnant  to  one’s  conscience.  We  were  treating  human 
beings  as  below  any  kind  of  dignity.  These  things  we  are  paying  for 
and,  therefore,  he  looked  upon  untouchability  as  a  curse  and  he  said, 
‘So  long  as  it  is  there  in  any  Hindu’s  heart,  I  disdain  to  be  a  Hindu.’ 
Similarly,  he  said,  ‘Ho  long  as  a  few  individuals  hold  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands  the  dest'ny  of  millions  of  people,  it  is  an  artificial,  unnatural, 
uncivilized  kind  of  existence  and  we  must  try  to  get  rid  of  them  all.* 
So,  social  discrimination  should  go,  economic  disparity  should  disappear, 
political  domination  should  go.  These  things  he  fought  for,  so  far  as 
our  country  was  concerned,  and  he  fought  for  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pure  non-violence.  Ahimsa  means  an  awakening  of  all,  welfare 
of  all,  sarvodaya,  as  he  called  it.  His  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  this 
because  he  was  fighting  with  himself  all  the  time.  He  was  very  humble. 
He  never  laid  claims  to  righteousness  or  any  kind  of  infallibility.  He 
listened  with  patience  to  the  views  that  other  people  gave  him 
and  never  did  he  lose  his  temper  with  such  people.  It  is  that  kind  of 
patience  that  can  win  in  this  world  today.  We  are  still  not  in  the  high 
day,  not  in  the  noon,  of  our  civilisation.  We  are  in  the  very  early  hours 
of  the  morning  of  human  history.  We  have  yet  a  long  way  to  go  and  if 
we  adopt  this  principle  sincerely,  seriously  and  systematically,  we  can 
make  this  world  into  a  better  world. 

Patriotism,  he  said,  is  not  final.  It  has  its  limits.  “I  will  not  hurt 
Germany  or  England  for  the  sake  of  serving  my  country.  That  kind 
of  narrowness,  that  kind  of  selfish  patriotism  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
truly  civilized  human  being.”  He  gave  us  his  vision;  his  passion  and  his 
expression,  to  awaken  us  all  to  a  sense  of  our  own  dignity,  a  sense  of 
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our  honour,  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  unworthy  to  be  called  human 
beings  if  we  believe  in  brute  force.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
extreme  squalor,  abject  poverty  or  national  prestige,  these  things  may 
be  there  but  if  they  seduce  us  into  paths  of  violence,  we  will  be  doing 
something  which  is  wrong.  -Even  if  we  are  unable  to  follow  those 
principles,  we  must  admit  their  validity,  their  supreme  releyance. 

Gandhiji’s  message  is  of  universal  quality.  He  belongs  to  the  race 
of  prophets  whose  words  may  not  be  accepted  by  their  generations  but 
will  be  accepted  by  those  that  follow.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  this  message  broadcast  to  our  own 
people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world  by  the  centenary  organisation 
which  we  are  inaugurating  today. 


RELIGION  AND  SOCIETY 

Friends:  I  feel  that  this  Seminar  is  likely  to  be  of  much  interest. 

Already  several  questions  have  been  raised.  Mr  Chagla  raised  the 
question  of  religion  being  a  personal  affair  and  not  to  be  institutionalised. 
The  Director  raised  the  question  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for 
religion,  a  question  which  people  intoxicated  by  science  raise  and 
sometimes  feel.  And  Dr  Zakir  Husain  has  raised  a  number  of  other 
questions  which  are  of  the  greatest  relevance  to  us  all. 

To  my  mind,  religion,  or  a  search  for  truth,  is  a  spiritual 
necessity.  When  we  look  at  the  cosmic  process,  we  find  things  succeeding 
one  another;  great  civilisations,  great  embodiments  of  art — great  things 
arise,  spring  up  and  pass  away.  And  we  ask  the  question,  ‘Is  this  passing 
away  all  or  is  there  anything  which  does  not  pass  away?’  Is  there 
anything  which  may  be  regarded  as  unchanging  in  this  process  of 
incessant  change,  is  a  question  which  every  reflective  individual  is 
bound  to  raise.  He  cannot  think  that  mere  annihilation  is  the  end  of 
all  existence,  that  the  cosmic  process  arises  and  passes  away.  The 
question  is  bound  to  arise  and  that  is  why  all  the  great  seekers  of  truth 
have  raised  this  question.  The  Upanisad  seer  says,  ‘Lead  me  from  the 
unreal  to  the  real,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  immortality.’ 
In  other  words,  he  feels  that  the  world  in  which  we  happen  to  exist  is 
one  of  unreality,  darkness  and  death  and  he  does  not  want  to  believe  that 
darkness,  death  and  unreality  are  the  end  of  all  existence.  He  feels  that 
necessity  for  something  which  goes  beyond  these  things  and  so  utters  a 
prayer  saying,  ‘Lead  me  from  that.’ 
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Similarly,  the  Buddha  raised  the  question,  ‘Old  age,  sickness,  death, 
are  they  all,  or  is  there  anything  beyond  them?  Can  man  emancipate 
himself  from  the  dominion  of  time  with  its  characteristics  of  old  age, 
death  and  sickness,  or  is  annihilation  the  last  word?* 

Similarly,  the  Christian  Gospel  says,  ‘Death  is  not  the  end  of  all. 
The  grave  will  not  have  its  victory.*  The  Christian  Gospel  does  not 
make  out  the  Crucified  Lord  to  be  the  last  word.  It  says,  ‘He  has  risen.’ 
That  is,  there  is  something  which  survives  death.  No  individual  on  earth 
would  be  content  with  this  kind  of  life  if  it  were  all.  If  time  were  all,  if 
everything  is  devoured  by  time  and  if  there  is  nothing  which  transcends 
time,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternity,  then  there  can  be  no  meaning 
in  this  life.  If  life  has  significance,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  if  it  has  any  kind 
of  purpose,  we  must  have  something  which  supersedes  time,  which  is 
exempt  from  death,  and  which  makes  us  feel  there  is  a  deathless  element 
in  all.  If  this  cosmic  process  were  all,  if  this  existence — existence 
literally  meaning  standing  out — if  that  is  the  thing,  what  is  the  reality? 
The  answer  comes — the  reality  must  be  Being,  because  if  there  were 
no  Being  there  would  be  no  existence,  no  standing  out  of  it.  Is  that 
Being  unintelligent,  inert?  No.  The  very  order,  progress,  which  you 
find  in  this  world,  indicates  to  you  that  it  must  have  some  kind  of 
intelligence  and  purpose.  Is  this  world  the  only  possible  expression  of 
that  Supreme  Being  which  you  regard  as  infinite  possibility?  Is  He 
obliged  to  bring  out  this  possibility  or  has  He  any  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  the  stage?  So  we  call  it  freedom.  You  may  call  it  Saccidananda , 
being,  intelligence  and  freedom.  But  these  are  things  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  admit  or  recognise  by  way  of  merely  ransacking  the 
nature  of  this  world,  asking  questions — whether  this  world  is  all  or 
whether  there  is  anything  which  underlies  it,  which  informs  and  animates 
it,  and  whether  that  something  has  got  intelligence  and  purpose, 
whether  it  has  the  freedom  to  choose  whatever  it  is,  whatever  it  wishes 
to  bring  about. 

The  real  quality  of  religion  is  brought  out  by  our  incessant  search, 
unceasing  quest,  for  knowing  the  truth  of  things  and  for  increasing  the 
objects  of  compassion  we  have  in  this  world.  Intensity  of  search  and 
extension  of  objects  to  which  we  apply  love,  these  constitute  the  two 
sides  of  a  truly  spiritual  man.  We  must  always  keep  up  this  pursuit  of 
truth  until  we  are  able  to  discover  it,  see  it  face  to  face.  And  whatever 
it  may  be,  every  human  individual  has  got  the  same  impulse  in  him 
and  so  deserves  our  love,  our  consideration.  Society,  all  civilisation,  has 
been  one  persistent  effort  to  live  in  harmony  with  other  beings  We 
maintain  this  effort.  We  go  on  trying  until  the  whole  world  becomes 
our  own  family,  our  kingdom.  There  are  statements  given  in  all  religions 
which  emphasize  this  aspect,  the  spiritual  character  of  man.  The 
four  Vedas  have  four  Mahavakyas  which  insist  on  this.  The  Vedas  have 
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been  reported  with  a  faithfulness  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  literatures  of  the  world. 


prajnanam  brahma 
The  intelligence  is  Divine. 
ayamatma  brahma 
The  soul  is  Divine. 
aham  brahmasmi 
I  am  Divine. 
tattvamasi 
That  art  Thou. 


v' 


These  four  statements,  taken  from  four  different  Vedas,  emphasize 
the  one  fundamental  truth.  And  that  truth  is  that  man  has  the  capacity 
to  rise  beyond  the  present  position,  to  surpass  himself,  to  use  the  words 
which  Dr  Zakir  Husain  said,  to  fulfil  himself.  This  fulfilment  is  not 
merely  a  vain  dream.  But  it  is  something  which,  by  effort,  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  realise.  The  Christian  Gospel  tells  us 
the  same  thing,  ‘Know  you  not  that  you  are  the  temple  of 
God  and  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?’  Muhammad  tells  us  that 
God  is  nearer  to  you  than  the  artery  of  your  neck.  Every  religion  says 
deho  devalayo  ndma.  The  deha,  the  body,  must  be  regarded  as  devalaya. 
jiva  which  is  sanatoria  is  something  which  is  eternal  in  character.  If 
we  overlook  that  spirit,  that  spark  of  the  divine  which  we  all  haye,  we 
will  become  bound  to  things,  ideas  and  abstractions.  We  lose  the  real 
creativity  of  the  human  individual  himself.  Unless  we  are  able  to 
withdraw  ourselves  from  the  stream  of  becoming,  from  the  series  of 
events,  from  all  those  things  which  happen  one  after  another,  unless 
we  are  able  to  feel  that  there  is  some  element  in  us  which  is  trans-objec¬ 
tive,  which  supersedes  the  mere  objective  series  of  happenings,  we  are 
not  true  men.  We  become  a  thing.  We  become  an  object.  We  become 
not  a  human  being,  but  a  de-humanised  unit  of  our  society.  The 
essential  thing  is,  whether  you  are  a  scientist  or  a  technologist,  a 
philosopher  or  a  dramatist,  or  whatever  you  may  be,  you  must  realize 
the  living  spirit  which  is  in  you. 

Harvard  University  has  for  its  motto  Veritas  (Truth).  Heidelburg 
University  has  for  its  motto  ‘The  Living  Spirit’,  the  living  spirit  which 
is  in  you,  of  which  all  things  are  the  expressions,  of  which  science, 
literature,  art,  all  these  are  the  expressions.  It  is  when  the  human 
individual  is  able  to  withdraw  himself  into  himself  and  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  things  which  are  presented  to  him,  it  is  then  that  he  will  be  able 
to  judge,  that  he  will  be  able  to  create. 

We  have  said  all  these  things.  But  in  society  we  have  not  applied 
this  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual.  No  individual  should  be 
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degraded,  no  man  should  be  desecrated  by  poverty,  by  disease,  by 
ignorance,  etc.  If  we  are  true  to  the  gospel  which  we  announce,  our 
social  order  must  reflect  it.  But  so  long  as  the  social  order  does  not 
reflect  it,  we  are  merely  talking  and  are  not  faithful  to  the  principles 
which  we  pronounce. 

Lately,  there  has  been  a  real  awakening  in  this  matter,  not  merely 
in  our  country  but  in  all  countries.  There  is  a  tendency  to  see  to  it  that 
racialism,  colonialism  and  such  other  things  are  wiped  out,  that  human 
individuals  are  freed  from  political  oppression,  social  degradation, 
economic  exploitation,  racial  oppression;  all  these  things  must  be 
removed.  If  we  really  regard  the  individual  as  sacred,  as  dignified,  as 
a  spark  of  spirit,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  understand  that  so  long  as 
these  things  are  acquiesced  in,  we  are  unfaithful  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  what  we  profess.  Our  professions  are  one  thing,  our 
practices  are  quite  different.  It  is  that  divorce  which  has  brought  us 
to  this  present  condition  and  it  is  that  divorce  which  we  should  try 
to  overcome  if  we  wish  to  improve  our  condition. 

Even  in  international  affairs,  it  is  the  same  matter.  For  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  there  has  not  been  a  decade  when  we  did  not  have 
military  conflicts  in  this  world.  And  still,  today,  we  are  having 
them.  The  principle  is  “resist  not  evil”.  The  practice  is,  “resist  evil  by 
force  if  it  becomes  necessary”.  This  thing  is  going  on  in  the  world.  But 
no  God  interferes  with  us.  No  stars  will  avail.  Even  on  the  Cross  at 
Calvary,  God  did  not  come  and  save  Jesus  from  crucifixion.  There  is  so 
much  of  inequality,  so  much  of  injustice,  in  this  world.  It  is  the 
human  individual  who  has  to  realise  that  God  is  the  spark  in  him.  It 
is  he  that  has  to  take  into  account  his  own  creativity,  his  own 
freedom.  It  is  possible  for  the  human  individual  to  make  this  world  a 
better  one,  because  the  human  individual  is  the  image  of  the  Divine 
and  therefore  so  long  as  he  is  doing  the  right  thing,  he  is  progressing,  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  bring  about  a  better  future  than  the  one  which  we 
now  have.  Standing  in  the  present  crisis,  when  the  whole  past  is  vague 
and  dim  and  the  present  is  so  turbulent  and  the  future  so  intimidating, 
what  is  necessary  now  is  for  the  human  individual  to  realize  his  own 
greatness,  the  concealed  greatness  in  him  which  he  has  forgotten,  which 
he  has  not  taken  care  of,  taken  account  of.  Take  that  and  try  to  apply 
those  canons  of  spirit  to  social  behaviour  and  improve  the  society  and 
see  to  it  that  society  really  reflects  the  divine  order  which  we  think  of. 
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SEEKING  THE  SUPREME  REALITY 

Friends:  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  generous  words  of 
welcome. 

Dr  Aney,  with  his  affection  and  goodwill  for  me,  and  his  friends 
are  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  I  am  received  here.  I  have  spent 
more  than  50  years  of  my  life  in  the  study  of  our  ancient  scriptures  and 
.  also  Western  thought.  The  more  1  delve  into  these  things,  the  more  I 
am  impressed  by  the  unity  of  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  wherever 
it  may  be  found.  We  are  all  interested  in  finding  out  the  truth  of  things. 

The  Brahma  Sutra  starts  with  the  verse,  athato  brahmajijhasa. 
Now,  therefore,  the  desire  to  know  Brahman.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
world?  Everything  we  look  upon  is  perpetually  changing.  The  world 
seems  to  be  a  number  of  risings  and  perishings.  Is  there  anything  which 
is  unchanging,  eternal,  in  this  adventure  of  time?  Simply  because  we 
feel  the  need  for  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  something.  We  may 
be  hungry,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  have  food.  There  must  be  some 
reason  by  which  we  understand  what  our  yearnings  are  and  whether 
there  is  anything  to  satisfy  them. 

So,  the  second  siltra  tells  us,  janmddy  asya  yatah .  That  from  which 
all  beings  arise,  all  beings  are  sustained,  into  which  they  are  dissolved, 
that  is  the  Ultimate  Reality.  Find  out  yourself  whether  such  an 
Ultimate  Reality  is  or  is  not,  by  rational  means,  by  investigation,  by 
jijhasa,  by  alocand.  We  try  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
anything  answering  to  this  Supreme  Reality,  janmddy  asya  yatah  takes 
its  stand  on  the  Taittiriya  Upanisad — yato  vd  imdni  bhutani  jayante, 
yena  jut  uni  jivanti,  yat  prayantyabhisamvisanti,  tad  vijijhdsasva;  tad 
brahmeti,  sa  tapo'tapyata,  sa  tapas  taptvci.  When  he  makes  out  that 
tapas  is  brahma,  he  is  making  out  that  the  very  aspiration  that  we 
have  is  indicative  of  the  Reality.  When  he  makes  out  that  tapas  is 
brahma,  he  makes  out  that  the  longing  which  we  have,  the  yearning 
which  we  have,  is  itself  symptomatic  of  the  working  of  the  Supreme  in 
our  minds  and  hearts.  If  it  were  not  there,  you  would  not  have  it,  you 
would  not  ask  for  it.  So  the  Taittirlya  Upanisad  tells  us  that  if  you  look 
at  the  world  and  if  you  look  at  the  successive  stages  through  which  it  has 
come  to  its  present  position — anna,  prana,  manas,  vijiiana  and  ananda 
— you  will  see  that  this  world  is  progressing,  unfolding  and  registering 
all  the  progressive  values.  Therefore,  by  rational  means,  by  investigation, 
by  looking  upon  the  world  and  asking  the  question  whether  this  world 
is  self-sustaining,  or  whether  there  is  anything  else  behind  it,  informing 
and  animating  it,  we  get  the  answer  that  there  is  that  Ultimate  Reality. 
But  if  this  is  inferential,  we  are  merely  getting  this  answer  by  way  of 
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logical  reasoning.  There  is  always  a  difference  between  textual  learning, 
logical  reasoning  and  personal  encounter  with  the  Absolute  Reality. 

So,  the  third  sutra  says,  iastra-yonitvat.  The  sastras  register  the 
personal  experiences  of  all  the  great  sages  and  saints.  You  cannot 
understand  the  Reality  merely  by  logic.  You  must  be  able  to  say,  “I 
have  felt  that  Reality  in  the  pulse  of  my  being.vI  have  seen  it,  the 
Supreme  Reality.”  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  logical  speculation. 
It  is  a  question  of  personal  encounter.  Such  personal  encounters  are 
registered  in  the  scriptures.  We  find  in  the  Nyayasutra  that  the  Veda 
is  aptavacana.  But  who  are  the  aptasl  All  those  who  have  brahma- 
prapti  are  the  dpt  as;  those  who  have  realisation  of  God,  they  are  the 
dpt  as.  Their  words,  their  sayings,  are  registered  in  the  scriptures 
themselves,  vakyartha  jndnamdtrat  na  amrtam .  We  cannot  get  that 
Reality,  that  personal  satisfaction;  that  is  what  has  been  said  by 
Vedanta  Degika.  We  cannot  get  real  salvation  in  our  own  life  if  we  are 
merely  thinking  about  things  and  speculating  about  Reality.  We  must 
be  in  a  position  to  say,  “I  have  seen  God,  I  have  seen  Brahma,  I  have 
known  that  it  is  there  working  in  everyone’s  mind.”  That  is  iastra  and 
that  is  apta-vacana.  Aptas  are  not  confined  to  our  country  alone,  rsi 
arya  mlecchdndm  samanam  laksanam.  This  brahma-prapti,  this 
God-realisation,  is  something  which  is  found  wherever  there  are 
aspiring  souls,  wherever  there  are  seeking  minds,  wherever  there  are 
people  who  are  hungry  for  truth  and  eager  for  seeing  the  Absolute 
Reality. 

But  then,  these  statements  conflict  with  one  another.  The  iastras  do 
not  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
contradictory  statements.  So  the  fourth  verse  says,  tat  tu  samanvayat. 
Reconciliation  of  all  these  statements  will  have  to  be  made,  and 
reconciliation  of  all  these  statements  is  possible.  Knowledge  cannot  be 
divided  against  itself.  It  must  point  out  to  us  that  the  scientific 
knowledge,  or  metaphysical  knowledge,  or  religious  truth,  all  must 
indicate  in  the  same  way.  sarva  fastra  prayojanam  dtma  darsanam. 
Whether  in  science  or  technology,  or  humanities  or  arts,  whatever  you 
may  study,  if  you  study  them  sufficiently  deeply,  you  will  find  out  that 
they  all  indicate  that  there  is  a  living  spirit  in  us.  antaryami  brahma 
is  in  us. 

The  mahdvakyas  indicate  that  the  Supreme  dwells  in  man.  He  is 
not  somewhere  in  the  sky;  He  is  not  somewhere  up  above.  He  is  here 
within  us.  If  you  search  deeply,  you  will  find  Him.  If  we  penetrate 
behind  the  layers  of  our  body,  mind  and  intellect,  we  will  find  there 
the  quick  of  consciousness,  the  flame  of  consciousness,  jyotisdm 
jyotih,  from  which  all  things  come. 

You  will  find,  therefore,  that  what  our  ancient  scriptures  have 
said  must  be  regarded  as  something  which  is  tenable  even  today.  There 
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is  nothing  which  is  irrelevant,  or  which  is  invalid.  You  can 
question  it  by  logic,  by  light.  You  will  find  out  that  the  truths  are 
there.  That  is  the  greatness  of  our  literature,  of  our  religious  literature. 
Our  classics  are  for  all  time.  There  is  nobody  who  will  say  that  these 
things  which  the  first  four  sutras  of  the  Brahma  Sutra  enunciate  are 
anything  intangible  or  imponderable.  Man  must  enquire,  must  use  his 
reason,  must  discipline  his  mind  and  heart,  so  that  what  he  arrives  at 
is  reasonable  conclusion,  is  seen  by  him  as  reality  face  to  face;  and 
then  the  contradictions,  if  any,  among  the  Sastras  can  be  easily 
reconciled. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  that  this  institution  is  making  a 
study  of  our  ancient  scriptures,  of  our  Vedas,  etc.  I  am  trying  merely 
to  tell  you  how  useful  that  knowledge  is.  I  am  most  happy  when  I  am 
thinking  of  them,  or  writing  about  them  or  reading  about  them. 


COMMON  GROUND  BETWEEN  RELIGIONS 

Friends  :  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  evening.  I  look  forward 
to  this  function  with  eagerness. 

At  a  time  like  this  when  most  of  us  are  attached  to  the  things  of 
the  world  which  is  becoming  increasingly  stale  and  mechanical,  becom¬ 
ing  intellectualised  and  secularised,  it  is  good  to  remember  that  we 
have  another  dimension  to  our  existence  and  if  that  is  not  fulfilled  our 
life  itself  is  incomplete.  Lives  of  prophets,  like  Nanak,  are  an  inspiration 
and  a  rebuke.  An  inspiration  because  they  make  us  feel  that  there  is  a 
side  to  our  existence,  a  spiritual  dimension  which  we  generally  overlook. 
That  is  why  most  of  the  people  in  this  world  today  are  restless,  quarrel¬ 
ling  about  little  things  and  not  realising  that  there  is  the  light  of  lights 
in  each  one,  jyotisdm  jyotih.  It  is  there  in  every  human  being.  We 
overlook  it.  Because  of  our  overlooking  it,  we  are  alienated  from  our 
internal  being.  We  live  on  the  surface,  but  do  not  get  into  the  depths  of 
our  own  lives.  Most  of  us  lead  such  outward  lives. 

Guru  Nanak  drew  our  attention  at  a  time  when  we  were  forgetting 
the  realities  of  the  world  that  there  is  something  pure,  changeless, 
timeless,  which  persists  for  all  times;  he  told  us  about  that  original  rock 
from  which  we  are  hewn,  the  original  spring  from  which  we  all  derive 
our  existence. 

Nanak  rebukes  us  because  we  have  forgotten  our  own  true  nature. 
We  live  on  the  surface;  we  lead  superficial  lives.  Religious  life  does 
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not  mean  a  life  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  world.  Many  people 
think  that  the  lives  of  saints  have  a  certain  grimness  and  gloom.  This 
is  not  true.  Those  who  live  in  God  do  not  take  a  harsh  view  of  the 
misfits  or  the  failures  of  society  and  have  full  compassion  for  and  full 
understanding  of  all  the  ills  to  which  a  human  being  is  subjected.  They 
understand  the  vicissitudes  through  which  we  pass,  the  chances  and 
changes;  why  we  trip,  why  we  fall  into  temptation.  So  sanctity  is  not 
unworldliness;  it  is  a  frame  of  mind,  an  attitude  from  which  we  look 
at  all  the  things  in  this  world.  That  is  a  thing  which  we  all  recognise. 
The  greatest  prophets  are  those  who  are  found  feeding  the  hungry, 
healing  the  sick  and  excusing  the  sinner.  That  is  the  work  which  they 
do.  We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  sanctity  or  holiness  is  not 
unworldliness,  it  is  participation  in  the  agony  of  the  world  with  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  that  there  is  a  Supreme  which  can  be  depended  upon 
and  which  never  fails  us. 

The  other  lesson  which  Nanak  taught  us  is  the  common  ground 
which  subsists  between  many  of  our  religions.  In  his  time  he  was  faced 
by  antagonism  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  he  said.  Why  are  you 
quarrelling  about  forms,  about  ceremonies,  about  dogmas,  about  sacred 
places,  etc.  Like  this  you  will  find  that  everyone  is  worshipping  the  same 
Supreme;  we  are  all  pilgrim^  in  the  same  quest.  We  are  all  trying  to  find 
out  where  God  is  and  how  we  can  reach  Him.  That  is  the  lesson  which 
he  taught  us.  There  is  a  common  ground  between  the  religions  of  the 
world.  In  his  time,  Nanak  took  up  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  he  taught 
them  that  the  Quran  and  the  Puranas  teach  the  same  thing;  whether 
it  is  a  mosque  or  a  temple,  we  see  the  same  God.  Nanak’s 
rebuke  we  still  deserve  because  we  are  still  leading  superficial 
lives.  We  are  not  truly  religious;  we  are  not  caught  into  the  depths  of 
our  consciousness  and  do  not  realize  the  Supreme  who  is  there.  The  same 
Supreme  dwells  in  every  human  being  and  if  we  are  quarrelling  among 
ourselves  we  are  crucifying  the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  crucified  and  His 
body  is  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  in  this  age 
\of  mingling  of  cultures,  of  religions,  etc.,  that  there  is  a  common 
substratum  from  which  all  religions  spring.  They  are  the  varied 
expressions  of  the  one  and  the  same  Reality.  So,  there  is  a  spiritual 
dimension.  That  sanctity  is  not  withdrawal  from  the  world,  that  all 
religions  preach  the  same  gospel,  and  those  who  are  quarrelling  about 
them  are  not  truly  religious,  these  are  some  of  the  lessons  which 
Nanak  taught  us. 
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RELIGIOUS  ART 

Friends:  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  this 
Pictorial  Exhibition  on  Sri  Guru  Nanak  Dev’s  life  and  teachings. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  great  arts  centre  round  religious  leaders : 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  all  these  centre  round  and  get 
inspiration  from  the  great  religious  leaders.  Whatever  may  happen 
today,  the  tradition  has  been  that  they  were  the  people  who  inspired 
these  great  arts.  By  means  of  these  arts,  we  try  to  communicate  to  the 
world  at  large  the  teachings  of  the  heroes  we  celebrate.  So,  through 
this  Pictorial  Exhibition  it  is  your  ambition,  I  take  it,  to  convey  to 
the  people  at  large  the  lessons  which  Sri  Guru  Nanak  Dev  taught  us. 
Great  teachers  do  teach  us  these  things;  they  ask  us  to  abolish  caste, 
get  rid  of  untouchability,  etc.,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  us  to  practise 
those  teachings.  We  still  suffer  from  these  disabilities.  Guru  Nanak 
himself  repudiated  them  and  asked  us  to  repudiate  them.  But  we  are  still 
practising  them  in  our  lives.  We  are  theoretical  believers  in  Guru 
Nanak’s  teachings.  Practically,  we  are  giving  the  lie  to  the  teachings 
which  he  gave  us.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  institute  a  kind 
of  self-scrutiny  and  try  to  wage  an  inner  war,  so  to  say,  against  false 
inclinations  and  appetites  from  which  we  all  suffer. 

We  have  had  with  us,  from  the  beginning  of  history  people  who 
told  us,  ‘On  earth  one  family.  Goodwill  to  the  whole  of  humanity.’  how 
many  of  us  have  really  borne  testimony  to  those  great  truths  in  our 
*  actual  lives?  We  know  today  that  violence  is  much  more  common  than 
it  used  to  be.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  unable  to  adhere  to  the  teachings 
which  these  great  sages  and  saints  have  given  to  us?  Religion  is  not 
a  thing  which  you  can  buy  or  get  from  going  to  temple,  church  or 

gurdwara.  It  is  a  thing  which  you  can  practise  only  if  you  wage 

incessant  war  on  the  baser  instincts  which  still  have  so  much  command 
over  human  nature.  These,  are  the  things  which  we  have  to  set  aside  if 
we  wish  to  be  true  followers  of  any  great  sage  or  teacher. 

Art  itself,  religious  art  specially,  must  be  something  creative  and 
spiritual  in  character.  Art  has  taken  many  forms.  It  is  impressionistic, 
it  is  perceptual,  sensual,  merely  recording  things  which  we  perceive.  It 
may  be  cerebral;  it  may  be  intellectual.  You  may  try  to  have  your 
own  idea  of  what  you  are  attempting  to  bring  out.  But  the  highest 

of  all  art  is  something  which  rises  from  the  deep;  something  which 

springs  from  the  depths  of  your  being.  The  great  teachers  asked  us  to 
become  new  beings.  Have  we  ever  attempted  to  become  new  in  our 
character,  in  our  outlook?  We  are  always  trying  to  practise  religion 
with  our  spinal  cord,  repeating  mantras  or  chanting  hymns  and 
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thinking  that  we  are  religious.  But  a  truly  religious  man  is  not  made 
that  way.  He  institutes  a  different  kind  of  being  in  his  own  nature. 
It  is  that  new  being  that  constituted  the  greatness  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev 
and  it  is  that  thing  which  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  try  to  adopt 
his  teachings.  Caste,  untouchability,  religious  differences — Hindu, 
Muslim,  Sikh,  etc.,  all  these  things  he  asked  us  to  set  aside  and  he 
asked  us  to  remember  that  we  all  belong  to  the  one  household  of  God. 

True  art  is  something  which  refines  your  very  spirit.  One  of  our 
sayings  is,  atma  samskrtirvava  silpani.  All  arts  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  your  spirit  and  if  they  dp  not  refine  your  spirit,  it  is 
only  subsidiary  art  or  secondary  art  and  cannot  be  regarded  to  be  true 
art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

This  Pictorial  Exhibition,  of  which  we  have  heard  some  account 
from  both  of  my  predecessors  who  spoke  to  you,  is  bound  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  Sri  Guru  Nanak  Dev  stood  for.  And  if  we  leave  this 
hall  with  the  resolve  that  we  will  try  to  the  best  of  our  t  bility  to  follow 
Guru  Nanak  Dev’s  teachings  and  not  merely  talk  about  them,  this 
exhibition  would  have  had  its  reward. 


FAITH  IN  THE  ETERNAL 

Pujya  Swamiji  and  friends :  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
to  institutions  which  encourage  the  spread  of  spiritual  knowledge 
and  also  give  spiritual  comfort.  An  institution  like  this,  which  has  had 
about  600  years  of  existence,  has  done  so  much  for  the  development  of 
our  literature  and  also  for  the  ennobling  of  our  own  tradition.  When 
we  look  at  this  world  and  ask  ourselves  whether  this  world  is  all  or 
whether  there  is  anything  underlying  it,  are  we  to  look  upon  time — the 
sequence  of  time — perishings  and  origins,  is  this  all  or  is  there  something 
higher,  something  behind,  something  which  subsists  permanently,  which 
is  ever  unchanging  in  the  course  of  the  changes  of  this  world;  it  is  this 
question  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  philosophers. 

The  Lord  in  the  Gita  says: 

anityam  asukham  lokam  imam  prdpya  bhajasva  mam 

Having  attained  the  world,  which  is  anitya,  and  asukha,  full  of  misery 
and  full  of  temporality,  take  to  Me,  resort  to  Me,  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  fear,  no  cause  to  be  afraid. 
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So  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  many  people  ask,  ‘Is  it  real, 
is  it  unreal?’  May  be  unreal,  but  not  illusory.  Even  6amkaracarya  tells 
us : 

cvam  ayamanddir  cinanto  naisargiko  mithydpratyayah  rupah  kartr 

bhoktr  pravartakah  sarva  loka  pratyaksah 

It  is  not  a  private  world,  it  is  not  a  dream  world;  it  is  a  world  which 
is  evident  to  the  whole  world:  sarva  loka  pratyaksah.  And  then, 
commenting  on  that  the  Sutrakara  says :  na  svapnddivat,  vaidharmacca: 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  svapna  because  there  is  so  much  of  difference 
between  the  dream  world  and  this  world.  Again:  na  abhava  upalabdheh . 
The  world  cannot  be  existent  in  sunya,  because  we  have  apprehension 
thereof.  Therefore,  this  world  is  a  place  where  we  have  to  work  and 
in  this  world  the  way  to  salvation  Samsdra  and  moksa  are  bound 
together,  so  to  say. 


THE  WAY  TO  SALVATION 

N 

Friends:  you  have  just  heard  it  said  that,  according  to  a  famous 
verse,  in  the  previous  yugas  you  had  yajha,  sacrifice,  organa  or 
ritualistic  worship  and  dhyana  or  contemplation.  But  in  kaliyuga  the 
easiest  method  of  attaining  spiritual  wisdom  is  said  to  be  nama 
sankirtana;  that  verse  was  quoted  by  my  friend.  Moksa  sadhana 
samagryam  bhaktireva  gariyasi.  Among  the  instruments  which  make  for 
moksa  or  salvation,  the  easiest,  the  greatest  and  the  cheapest  is  bhakti. 
Bhakti  may  be  used  in  different  ways.  The  Gitacdrya  tells  us:  arto 
jijhdsurartharthi  jndirii  ca  bharatarsabha.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
devotees;  arta,  the  man  who  is  suffering  from  disease  and  he  wants  to 
be  relieved  of  it;  jijnasu,  he  wants  to  know  what  the  truth  of  things  is; 
artharthi,  the  seeker  of  wealth;  jndnl,  the  man  who  knows.  He  is  myself, 
he  says,  the  meaning  of  it  being  that  the  true  bhakti  does  not  seek  for  any 
reward  but  wishes  to  co-operate  with  the  Supreme  and  carry  out  His  will, 
in  complete  conformity  with  it.  It  is  not  my  likes  or  dislikes  that  I  want; 
but  ‘Thy  will  be  done’.  Karisye  vacanam  tava.  He  may  have  his  doubts 
even  as  Jesus  said,  ‘Thy  will  be  done’. 

Again,  bhakti  or  the  religious  feeling  is  something  which  unites 
people  together.  In  this  part  of  the  country  you  have  had  many  dasas. 
Kanaka  Dasa,  Purandar  Dasa,  and  you  will  have  many  more  dasas 
also,  but  the  most  important  thing  is,  you  should  surrender  yourself 
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to  the  Supreme.  It  is  complete  surrender,  a  dedication,  atma  nivedana . 
It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  true  essence  of  bhakti .  He  quoted: 

Raghupati  rdghava  raja  ram,  patita  pavana  sita  ram 
Janaki  jivana  rdmanam,  sundara  madhava  meghasyam 
mandir  masjid  tere  dham,  iswara  allah  tere  nam 

Mandir  and  masjid  are  your  habitations,  Uwara  and  allah  are  your 
names.  In  other  words,  the  one  great  point  about  our  religion  has  been 
its  complete  catholicity  of  spirit,  toleration,  respect  for  other  faiths. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  referred  to  the  Bhagavat  and  Saiva 
Bhakti  also.  You  find: 

Saiva  ham  na  khalu  tatra  vicaraniyam 
pancaksari  japapard  nitaram  tathapi 
ceto  madly amatasi  kusumdvabhasam 
smerananam  smarati  gopavadhukiSoram 

I  am  a  saiva,  pahgaksara  japaparanitaram,  all  the  time  I  am  chanting 
the  pancaksari  japa;  and  yet,  my  heart  runs  after  the  darling  of  the  go  pis. 
Mahesvaro  va  Janardano  vd  na  vastnbhedam  pratipattir  asti:  whether 
you  call  him  mahesvara,  or  you  call  him  janardana,  there  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  in  metaphysical  reality.  It  is  the  same  God  to  whom  you  are 
appealing.  Whether  you  name  him  A  or  B  or  C,  call  it  what  you  please, 
it  is  the  sentiment  in  your  heart,  it  is  the  longing  of  your  heart, 
it  is  the  yearning  that  you  have,  that  justifies  your  religious  bhakti,  but 
not  to  whom  you  are  addressing  your  particular  prayer. 

He  quoted  Vidura.  Dhrtarastra  says  about  Vidura: 

bhavad  vidhah  bhagavatah  firtha  bhutah  svayam  prabhoh 
tirthi  kurvanti  tirthani  svantasthena  gadabhrta 

People  like  you,  bhagavatas ,  believers  in  God,  tirtha  bhutah,  whose 
nature  is  as  transparent  as  water,  tirthani  kurvanti,  they  are  the  people 
who  purify  sacred  places.  Not  that  once  upon  a  time  somebody  lived 
there,  but  today,  what  are  you  doing,  how  are  you  adjusting  yourself, 
are  you  a  true  follower  of  bhakti  or  not?  That  is  the  test  which  we 
have  given.  So,  it  is  the  easiest  way  of  spreading  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  giving  spiritual  comfort.  Gandhi  practised  it,  Nanak  Dev  practised 
it.  Many  of  our  great  seers,  who  were  not  capable  of,  who  did  not  think 
about  philosophy  and  religion,  etc.,  but  who  wanted  to  absorb  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  into  themselves,  have  practised  it.  They  are  always 
looking  upon  the  Supreme,  they  live  in  the  world  of  God. 

The  verse  which  tells  you  uttama  sahajavastha:  the  highest  kind 
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of  religion  is  living  in  the  presence  of  God,  getting  soaked,  saturated 
in  the  spirit  of  God.  Dvitlyd  dhycina  dharana.  If  you  are  not  able  to  live 
always  in  the  presence  of  God,  reserve  some  minutes  at  least  of  your 
life  to  think,  meditate  and  contemplate.  If  you  say,  ‘I  shut  my  eyes,  I 
see  nothing,  I  see  a  vacuum,  I  cannot  practise  contemplation  or 
meditation*,  trtlya  pratimd  puja,  have  some  symbol  on  which  you  can 
focus  your  attention;  and  if  you  say,  ‘we  cannot  concentrate  our  minds 
even  if  we  have  a  symbol  before  us’,  the  fourth  stage  is  homa 
yatra.  In  other  words,  somehow  or  other,  we  must  din  into 
people's  minds  the  idea  that  this  world  is  not  all,  that  there  is  another 
dimension  to  this  world,  that  there  is  another  Reality  which  informs, 
animates  and  stands  behind  this  whole  cosmic  panorama,  without  whom 
this  cosmic  panorama  cannot  exist  at  all.  How  is  one  to  get  the  idea 
of  the  Transcendent  Reality,  that  is  the  purpose  of  true  religion.  Ever  so 
many  methods  have  been  adopted.  Of  all  these  the  easiest  is  nama 
sanklrtana.  We  are  glad  that  something  is  being  done  here  to  spread 
spiritual  wisdom  by  means  of  nama  sanklrtana. 


THE  ANCIENT  VERITIES 

Friends:  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  profound  significance  of  Hindu  Dharma.  The  ancient  certainties 
have  a  relevance  to  modem  conditions  also.  The  one  fact  of  our  age 
is  the  confrontation  of  different  cultures  and  different  religions.  Once 
upon  a  time  we  used  to  have  religions  working  in  parallel  lines  without 
much  influence  on  one  another.  Today  we  are  thrown  together.  The 
world  has  become  a  physical  unity.  There  is  nearness  and  neighbourhood. 
But  it  should  also  become  an  integrated  entity. 

How  have  religions  been  functioning?  When  you  emphasize  the 
formal  aspects  of  religions,  they  divide  the  world.  When  you  emphasize 
the  inner,  the  deeper  spiritual  side  of  religion,  they  unite  the  world. 
We  must  try  to  find  out  what  the  real  significance  of  religion  is.  The 
religious  quest  is  not  something  which  is  supererogatory.  Every  human 
individual  has  the  craving  to  find  out  what  this  world  consists  of.  Is 
this  cosmic  panorama  all?  Or  is  there  a  constant  presence  behind,  in¬ 
forming,  animating  and  giving  life  to  this  whole  cosmic  process?  It  is 
the  question  which  we  raise.  Every  thoughtful  person  has  raised  it.  The 
Gita  says,  anityam  asukham  lokam.  The  Upanisad  writer  tells  us :  this 
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world  is  asat,  unreal;  this  world  is  mrtyu,  death;  this  world  is  tamos , 
darkness.  Is  there  a  way  out?  That  is  the  question  which  he  asks.  The 
Buddha,  when  he  saw  the  signs  of  old  age,  sickness  and  death,  asked, 
‘Is  this  all,  or  is  there  anything  we  can  get  from  out  of  this  succession  of 
mundane  states?’  He  met  a  yogi  who  said;  Oh  !  best  of  men!  Afraid 
of  this  life  of  birth  and  death,  I  have  given  up  this  world.  For  what? 
For  liberating  myself  from  this  circuit  of  samsara.  I  am  struggling  to 
find  whether  there  is  anything  eternal,  anything  which  breathes  on  the 
temporal  or  whether  these  successions  of  stages  leading  to  annihilation 
are  all.  But  simply  because  we  ask  for  something,  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  something  has  a  reality.  I  may  ask  for  food  but  food  may  not 
be  there.  You  may  ask  whether  there  is  anything  which  exists  behind 
the  panorama;  but  simply  because  you  ask  for  it,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  there.  So  we  try,  as  reasonable  beings,  to  find  out  by  reason, 
by  logical  reflection,  whether  there  is  anything.  The  answer  we  give  is, 
‘Try,  look  at  the  world,  look  at  the  experience,  look  at  how  things 
happen.’  From  matter  we  go  to  life;  from  life  we  go  to  manas,  mind; 
from  manas  we  go  to  jnana,  intelligence;  from  intelligence  we  rise  to 
anandat  Absolute  Reality,  freedom.  The  cosmic  process  is  a  staircase,  so 
to  say,  leading  from  one  stage  to  another. 

By  means  of  logical  reflection  we  assert  that  there  is  some  reality, 
something  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  all.  But  intellectual  speculation 
is  different  from  spiritual  realization.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  logical 
inference.  There  is  a  difference  between  saying,  ‘There  is  God’,  and 
feeling  the  reality  of  God  in  our  nature;  anubhavavasanameva  vidya 
phalam.  The  fruit  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  vidya  is  anubhava.  So  we 
say  no  man  can  be  regarded  as  truly  fulfilled  unless  he  is  able  to  rise 
from  the  discords,  doubts  and  difficulties  of  intellect  and  gets  himself 
illumined,  rises  to  a  higher  state  of  consciousness;  when  he  gets  pure 
tranquillity  of  spirit;  when  he  is  able  to  say,  ‘I  have  known  the  truth.’ 

If,  therefore,  we  raise  the  question  whether  there  is  anything, 
we  infer  logically  that  there  should  be  something,  and  we  see  face  to  face. 
This  seeing  face  to  face  requires  a  churning  of  our  mind,  a  discipline 
of  our  whole  being.  We  must  be  transformed  in  our  nature.  We  must 
be  different  from  what  we  are.  That  is  the  meaning  of  attaining 
anubhava  or  illumination.  It  is  the  man  who  has  so  changed  himself 
that  he  can  say  he  has  seen  the  Reality— not  others.  ‘Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.’  Seeing  of  God  is  a  consequence 
of  purity  of  heart.  We  must  pass  through  severe  intellectual  discipline. 
We  must  change  ourselves  so  completely  that  we  can  say,  ‘I  have  seen 
the  Supreme.  In  my  life-time,  in  my  flesh,  I  have  seen  the  Ultimate 
Reality.’ 

But  people  with  anubhava  have  given  different  accounts  of 
Reality.  Which  are  we  to  accept?  Kanada  says  one  thing,  Jaimini  says 
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another  thing.  What  is  it  that  we  have  to  take  for  granted?  Our 
scriptures  have  been  emphatic,  from  the  beginning,  that  there 
must  be  hospitality  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  Supreme  and  of  the 
prayers  we  address  to  Him  are  concerned.  If  we  are  able  to  say  that, 
then  we  will  see  that  the  descriptions  which  are  given — halting, 
imperfect  as  they  are — they  ought  not  to  be  made  to  conflict  with 
each  other.  There  is  a  harmony,  samanvaya,  reconciliation  of  all  these 
things.  We  call  him  Siva,  we  call  him  Visnu,  we  call  him  the  Buddha, 
we  call  him  by  any  name;  but  the  metaphysical  reality  is  one  and  the 
same.  We  know  the  verse  which  says:  I  am  a  Saivite,  I  chant  the 
pancdksari  mantra  ( om  namah  sivayd)  but  my  heart  turns  to  the  darling 
of  the  Go  pis. 

janardano  vd  mahesvaro  va 
na  vastu-bheda-pratipattir  asti 

Whether  you  call  it  Janardana  or  Mahesvara,  there  is  no  distinction 
in  reality.  These  are  names,  but  all  roads  lead  to  the  same  God,  the 
same  Supreme,  and  we  should  not  quarrel  about  names  we  give  to  It. 
The  question,  the  logical  answer,  the  intuitive  illumination  and  a 
spirit  of  harmony  among  the  descriptions,  etc.,  which  we  have,  this  is 
nothing  dogmatic,  nothing  sectarian,  nothing  peculiar  to  this  or  that;  it 
is  something  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history.  We  find  there:  tad  visnoh  paramam  padarii  sadd  pasyanti  sura- 
yah.  pasyanti  is  the  word  used.  We  see  the  divine  nature,  where  it  dwells 
and  then  the  way  in  which  we  describe  it: 

e$a  devo  visvakarmd  mahatma 
sadd  jandndm  hr  day  e  sannivi stall 
hrda  mariisa  manasdbhiklipto 
ya  enam  viduramrtds  te  bhavanti 

Through  understanding,  will  and  imagination,  we  fabricate  that  reality 
into  the  idiom  which  suits  us.  So  it  will  have  different  forms.  It  will  not 
have  this  particular  form  or  that  Sarhkaracarya  tells  us:  sa  ca  bhagu- 
vdn  jndnaisvarya  saktibalavirya  tejobhih ,  sadd  sampannah,  trigunatmi- 
kdm  vaisnavirh  svaih  mdydm  mulaprakrtim  vasikrtya,  ajo  avyayo  bhu- 
tdnam  isvaro  nityasuddhabuddhamukta-svabhdV  opi  san  svamdyaya 
dehavan  iva  jdta  iva,  lokdnugraham  kurvanniva  laksyate.  That  one 
Supreme  assumes  different  forms  to  oblige  suffering  humanity. 
He  comes  in  the  form  of  the  Buddha,  Mahavira,  Nanak,  or  any  of  the 
great  teachers.  They  are  all  messengers  of  the  Supreme  Light  and  the 
messengers  may  not  always  agree  with  one  another  but  the  harmony  of 
all  descriptions  is  the  essential  fact  of  our  religion.  So  far  as  these 
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spiritual  aspects  are  concerned,  so  far  as  these  personal  experiences  are 
concerned,  we  listen  to  what  people  have  to  say,  sravana;  we  think 
about  what  they  say,  manana;  we  make  it  part  of  our  being,  it  becomes 
dtma  darsana.  It  is  equated  with  the  insight  into  the  Supreme  itself. 
Similarly,  the  Gita  tells  us  tad  viddhi  pranipdtena  pariprainena  sevaya. 
pranipdta  is  listening  to  a  teacher,  prostrating  ourselves;  paripraSna  is 
cross-examining  him,  asking  him  all  questions.  Seva,  by  service  to 
him  we  assimilate  the  truth,  make  it  a  part  of  our  very  being.  We 
become  different.  Human  fulfilment  is  the  answer  to  man’s  question. 
He  is  not  really  a  realised  soul  if  he  merely  repeats  texts,  discusses 
philosophy.  It  is  a  prophetic  soul,  it  is  the  man  who  has  experienced  it, 
who  is  the  true  individual.  Priestly  religion  is  one  thing;  the 
philosophical  religion  is  another;  the  prophetic  religion  is  the  highest. 
It  is  there  that  the  individual  himself  becomes  a  messenger  of  Light. 

While  these  things  are  accepted  throughout  the  world  as  forming 
the  basic  background  of  India’s  thought,  we  have  not  adhered  to  it 
systematically.  We  have  diverted  ourselves,  we  have  gone  away  from 
the  true  path.  We  think  by  doing  this  or  doing  that  we  are  likely  to 
attain  salvation.  That  is  a  wrong  thing.  About  the  caste  system,  for 
example,  Vedanta  Desika  says: 

svapaco’ pi  mahipala  visnubhakto  dvijadhikah 
visnu  bhakti  vihlnasca  yatis  ca  svapacadhamah 

If  we  do  not  have  that  spirit  in  us,  if  we  have  not  got  love  of  God,  if 
we  have  not  got  the  sense  of  spiritual  values;  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
we  are  born  this  way  or  that  way;  even  if  we  are  dog-eaters,  if  we 
have  got  love  of  God,  we  are  the  highest  of  all;  if  we  do  not  have  it, 
then  we  are  lower  than  the  lowest.  In  other  words,  what  caste  we  belong 
to,  to  what  condition  we  belong,  is  a  matter  of  our  character,  the  way 
in  which  we  behave. 

vrksan  chitva  pasun  hatvd  krtva  rudhira-kardamam 
yady  evarh  gamy  ate  svargam  narakam  kena  gamyate 

If  by  cutting  trees,  killing  animals,  making  blood  flow,  we  attain 
salvation,  what  is  the  way  to  hell,  the  critic  asks.  In  other  words,  we 
are  doing  things  which  are  exactly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  preachings 
of  our  religion.  We  do  them  and  if  our  people  are  condemned  and 
criticized,  if  they  do  not  get  on  well  in  other  countries,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  culture  of  our  country. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  the  traditional  dogmas  and  usages. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  humble  submission  to  those  who  are  assembled 
here,  let  us  understand  in  what  the  essence  of  our  culture  consists, 
11—6  DPD/67 
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what  is  Hindu  Dhcirtna,  and  that  we  should  not  practise  things  which 
are  really  opposed  to  Hindu  Dharma.  Every  day  we  do  them.  We 
believe  in  God.  but  do  things  which  betray  our  adherence  to  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Anyone  who  believes  in  God  will  not  adopt 
‘  attitudes  which  we  sometimes  adopt.  We  have  to  scrutinize  ourselves, 
examine  ourselves,  ask  ourselves  every  day  a  question,  whether  we  are 
truly  believers  in  God  or  merely  counterfeit  believers.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  understand. 

I  do  hope  that  if  our  religion  rids  itself  of  these  pernicious  practices 
which  in  the  growth  of  centuries  have  come  about,  it  will  be  able  to 
consolidate  this  world,  it  will  be  able  to  tell  people  that  here  is  a 
religion  which  has  allowed  peaceful  friendly  co-operation  among  all. 
Whether  it  is  the  Hindu,  the  Buddhist  or  Sikh  or  Jain  or  other  reliaion, 
it  does  not  look  down  on  anybody.  So  long  as  we  have  belief  in  God 
and  'adhere  to  certain  spiritual  values,  we  will  always  be  regarded  as  truly 
religious  men.  If  we  do  not  have  it,  however  much  we  may  talk,  however 
much  we  may  read  scriptures,  we  will  not  be  considered  truly  religious 
men. 

My  appeal  to  you  is  to  cling  to  the  essence  of  our  religion  and  not 
to  bother  over  non-essentials.  Our  religion  has  moved  from  stage  to 
stage — we  had  the  Vedas,  then  we  had  the  Upanisads ,  then  we  had  the 
Gita;  then  we  had  the  Acdryas,  the  Bhaktas,  and  today  also  we  have 
people  who  belong  to  the  real  core  of  our  religion.  There  are 
representatives  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  We  may  not  recognize 
them;  but  there  are  quite  humble,  unostentatious  souls  who  are 
perpetually  changing  themselves,  perpetually  meditating,  all  the  time 
trying  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  them  and  what  they  should  do 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  our  culture. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Reverend  John  and  friends :  you  mentioned  that  Lord  Halifax  was 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  main  church.  I  knew  him 
here  and  I  knew  him  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  an  honoured  member  of  All  Souls  College  to  which  I  happen 
to  belong.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  piety  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proud  privilege  to  be  called 
upon  to  declare  this  Parish  Hall  open. 

Speech  on  opening  the  new  Parish  Hall  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Redemption,  New  Delhi,  16  December,  1965 
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You  mentioned.  Sir,  that  members  of  all  communities  contributed 
to  the  building  of  this  Hall.  It  is  necessary  in  this  age  that  we  should 
forget  our  small  differences,  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  children  of  God 
and,  whatever  religions  that  we  may  profess,  we  belong  to  the  one 
household  of  God.  He  is  our  protector.  He  guides  us  and  He  does 
everything  for  us  if  we  surrender  ourselves  in  faith  and  trust  to  Him. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  foretaste,  as  you  said,  of  the  coming  brotherhood 
of  man  and  what  we  all  expect  to  happen  in  our  country.  This  is 
an  age  which  is  convulsed  with  so  many  tendencies.  Science  and 
technology  have  entered  our  life,  have  changed  our  life  and  have 
brought  about  so  many  things.  How  are  we  going  to  use  these  changes? 
Are  we  going  to  use  them  for  making  money  and  winning  wars?  Or 
are  we  going  to  use  them  for  building  a  world  of  health  and  well-being 
for  the  whole  of  humanity?  What  we  do  depends  on  the  character  which 
we  possess,  a  thing  which  is  easily  said  but  difficult  to  develop.  People 
are  talking  so  much  about  the  insanity  of  nuclear  warfare  and  yet 
preparations  are  going  on  for  increasing  our  nuclear  weapons. 
Everywhere  we  see  it.  We  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  It  is  this 
divorce  between  theory  and  practice,  between  our  professions  and  our 
practices,  that  is  responsible  for  our  present  condition. 

The  spirit  of  religion  is  the  one  thing  which  will  help  us. 
If  we  are  able  to  believe  that  in  whatever  we  do  we  are  sustained 
by  that  great  Supreme  Light,  then  we  will  be  led  aright.  That 
is  why  I  hope  in  this  Parish  Hall  people  will  come,  meet,  discuss  and 
learn  to  love  one  another  and  to  give  up  lying  and  hatred.  These  are 
the  curses  of  our  present  generation,  not  only  here  but  all  over  the 
world.  We  must  try  to  see  that  we  are  loyal  to  the  one  Supreme.  The 
trouble  is  we  make  compromises  with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
All  the  time  we  profess  to  be  believers  in  God,  but  we  are  really 
believers  in  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  If  we  recognize  that 
disparity  in  our  conduct,  we  will  improve.  I  wish  this  function  success 
and  that  this  Hall  may  become  a  centre  of  the  spirit. 


A  RATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 

Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  friends:  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  words  of  welcome  and 
the  generous  sentiments  you  have  expressed  in  it.  Local  self-governing 
institutions  will  have  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  larger  tasks. 
It  is  here  that  men  of  all  communities  and  races  get  together  and 

Speech  at  Civic  Reception  by  the  Dhulia  Municipality,  26  March,  1966 
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have  the  one  common  objective  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  city  entrusted  to  your  charge,  whatever  they  may  be, 
Hindu,  Moslem,  Sikh,  Christian  or  Jew,  does  not  matter.  Everyone  is  a 
citizen  of  Dhulia  and  it  is  your  duty  to  see  to  it  that  those  people  are 
accorded,  without  any  discrimination,  the  same  privileges  which  the 
other  citizens  enjoy.  In  other  words,  contributing  to  the  well-being  of 
the  city  is  the  one  objective  that  you  have  and  in  doing  so  you  overlook 
all  the  distinctions,  subordinate  them  all  to  the  one  single  objective  of 
promoting  the  well-being  of  your  city.  On  a  larger  scale,  all  the 
members  of  the  different  communities  will  have  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  country,  namely  India;  it  is  the  same  spirit  that 
you  have  to  undertake,  that  you  have  to  adopt;  you  should  forget  your 
small  differences  and  believe  that  you  are  called  upon  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  a  large  country. 

Your  Chairman  referred  to  the  expansion  that  has  been  effected 
here  and  to  the  statues  you  have  built  for  your  people,  the  great 
leaders  of  our  country,  Gandhi,  Tilak,  Ambedkar,  etc.,  where  you  have 
forgotten  all  other  differences.  That  has  been  the  spirit  which  sustained 
our  country  all  these  years,  all  these  centuries,  in  spite  of  our  drawbacks, 
in  spite  of  so  many  mistakes  which  we  have  had;  we  have  one  exalted 
ideal  of  looking  upon  the  whole  country  as  one  and  all  those  who 
dwell  in  it  as  citizens  of  India.  This  is  the  spirit  of  toleration  which  we 
have  had  from  the  beginning  of  our  history. 

There  is  one  Supreme  dwelling  in  each  human  heart,  but  you 
fabricate  its  nature,  hrdd  maiiisd  manasa,  by  your  own  imagination 
and  intelligence  you  fabricate  it  in  different  ways.  But  they  are  all 
different  ways  of  expressing  one  and  the  same  supreme  idea. 
There  is  one  Bhagavan,  one  Supreme,  who  takes  different  forms, 
undergoes  different  manifestations  for  the  sake  of  His  bhaktas,  for  the 
sake  of  His  people.  That  is  the  idea  which  we  had  from  the  beginning 
of  history  down  to  this  day.  We  always  look  upon  God  as  one  but  His 
manifestations  are  many.  But  we  don’t  quarrel  about  those 
manifestations,  we  don’t  go  about  fighting  about  them.  We  say,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  of  humanity.  He  has  manifested  Himself  in  these  very 
different  ways.  That  is  how  we  look  upon  the  one  Supreme  as 
the  substance  underlying  all  these  shadows  of  manifestations;  these 
manifestations  are  there  to  help  us  to  go  forward  to  the  higher  level. 

This  process  of  self-renewal,  of  reconstructing  your  own  religion, 
making  it  more  relevant  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  has  been  there 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history.  We  had  the  Vedas ,  we  had  the 
Upanisads,  we  had  the  G'ltd,  we  had  the  acaryas,  we  had  the  bhaktas, 
Ramanand,  Kabir  and  Nanak,  etc.,  and  today  our  country  has 
produced  men  like  Tilak,  Ranade,  Gokhale,  etc.  They  are  the  people 
who  reoriented  our  habits  and  our  thinking  and  made  us  adjust 
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ourselves  to  the  changing  conditions  of  our  society.  So  anything  which 
stands  still  is  stagnant  and  is  death,  anything  which  wants  to  be  alive 
will  have  to  move  forward,  will  have  to  adjust  itself.  These  five 
thousand  years  we  have  been  perpetually  on  the  move,  ever  going 
forward  from  one  stage  to  another,  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new 
situations,  and  our  leaders  themselves  have  done  the  same  thing.  It 
is  for  you  to  do  the  same  thing,  adjusting  yourself  to  the  same  ideals. 
Every  religion  is  passing  through  such  manifestations. 

Science,  technology,  these  deal  with  the  peripheral  manifestation 
of  the  Supreme;  but  through  solitary  meditation,  through  inward 
reflection,  we  are  able  to  get  at  the  centre  of  all  these,  we  are  able 
to  say,  ‘this  is  the  centre,  all  else  is  manifestation’.  It  is  this  process 
that  has  enabled  this  country  to  live  and  that  is  enabling  other 
countries  also  to  profit  by  what  we  have  to  say. 

When  we  talk  about  India,  it  is  not  the  caste  system,  it  is  not  the 
untouchability,  it  is  not  all  the  aspects  of  kitchen  religion,  ‘don’t  touch 
this,  don’t  come  here,’  but  it  is  these  fundamental  aspects  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  man  through  his  reasoning  and  through  his  intuition.  That 
constitutes  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  It  is  that  that  we  should  possess 
and  I  do  hope  that  this  Municipality  and  all  those  who  work  in  it  will 
help  to  realize  this  spirit  and  make  the  people  believe  that  we  are  one 
fundamentally,  we  have  a  common  destiny,  a  common  life  and  a 
common  ideal. 


ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  SERVICE 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  open  this  temple 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Buddha.  This  is  a  place  where  so 
much  is  happening  in  trade,  engineering  and  other  things.  If  we  stop 
with  those,  our  whole  nature  will  become  vitiated,  even  enervated. 
Every  society  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.  These  things  help  to  make 
our  bodies  strong  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  do  something  to  enrich 
our  spirit  if  we  are  to  sustain  ourselves  properly  in  this  country  or  in 
the  world.  Both  these  aspects,  the  spiritual  and  the  physical,  constitute 
the  nature  of  any  society.  And  it  is  only  fair  that  in  Bihar  and  in 
Jamshedpur  City  you  should  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Buddha.  It  is  here  and  in  its  neighbourhood  that  almost  all  the 
activities  of  the  Buddha  were  performed.  It  is  here  in  Bodh  Gaya  that 
he  sat  still,  meditating  until  he  got  his  enlightenment.  After  that  he 
spent  45  years  in  the  service  of  humanity,. the  sick  and  the  suffering. 
Speech  opening  the  Bodhi  Temple  at  Jamshedpur  on  4  May,  1966 
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You  find,  therefore,  two  sides  in  the  Buddha’s  life,  meditation, 
leading  to  the  development  of  enlightenment,  and  service  of  humanity 
the  rest  of  the  time.  These  two,  enlightenment  and  service,  constitute 
the  essentials  of  any  religion.  At  the  time  of  the  Buddha, 
though  there  were  teachers  in  our  country  who  said  that  atma  jfidna 
or  knowledge  of  the  self  is  essential,  more  important  than  the  mere 
performing  of  ceremony,  etc.,  the  most  of  humanity  in  this  country 
were  practising  the  rituals.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Reality  which 
is  enlightenment  in  our  own  nature,  by  doing  outward  rituals  we  do 
not  understand  the  real  significance  of  religion.  A  man  will  have  to 
think  within  himself,  concentrate  his  attention  and  try  to  realize  what  is 
the  Reality  which  is  there,  of  which  all  these  things  are  the  expression 
The  Buddha  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  religion  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  those  days  and  said,  as  another  prophet  says,  ‘We  want  mercy, 
not  sacrifice’.  We  want  real  help,  love  of  humanity.  That  is  what  we 
require  and  we  do  not  require  all  other  formulae  and  ritualistic 
ceremonies.  He  condemned  rituals  and  made  out  that  these  rituals  do 
not  take  us  to  the  Ultimate  Truth.  If  we  want  to  attain  the  Truth, 
we  will  have  to  do  exactly  what  the  Buddha  did. 

He  looked  at  the  world,  met  the  sights  of  a  sick  man,  an  old 
man,  and  a  dead  man.  Death,  old  age,  sickness,  are  the  perils  to  which 
human  flesh  is  exposed.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  out  of  these  things? 
He  then  met  a  stldhu,  a  monk,  who  was  looking  bright.  He  asked  him 
‘How  is  it,  in  this  world  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  you  are  able  to  have 
an  appearance  of  brightness?’  The  monk  simply  said:  O,  best 
of  men,  afraid  of  birth  and  death,  I  have  become  a  monk,  a 
wanderer,  without  any  settled  abode,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
Time.  Time  has  for  its  symbol  birth  and  death,  and  if  you  wish  to 
overcome  time,  if  you  wish  really  to  obtain  nirvana,  that  is  merely 
escape  from  time;  not  escape  from  the  time  in  the  sense  that  we  avoid 
temporal  things  but  escape  from  subjection  to  time.  Nirvana  is  not  only 
time-transcending,  it  is  also  time-transforming.  After  we  attain 
enlightenment,  we  indulge  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  by  trying  to 
transform,  though  we  try  to  redeem  time  and  make  it  eternity.  It  is 
not  essential  for  us  to  run  away  from  the  sphere  of  time  but  live  in 
time  with  the  proper  perspective  in  our  mind.  That  has  been  the  gospel 
which  the  Buddha  taught:  escape  from  time  and  at  the  same  time 
control  over  time.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  to  live  in  this 
world  and  the  rest  of  time  we  have  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  service 
of  humanity.  His  whole  life  is  a  succession  of  these  two  sides.  Trying 
by  every  possible  means  to  attain  enlightenment;  and  once  he  became 
enlightened,  he  spent  himself  in  the  service  of  humanity.  These  two 
things,  wisdom  and  love,  they  constitute  the  essence  of  every  religion 
and  the  Buddha  emphasised  those  two  things  in  his  life,  gave  us 
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practical  illustration  that  we  have  to  live  in  this  world  to  acquire 
wisdom  and  to  spend  our  life  in  the  service  of  humanity.  That  is  what 
he  attempted  to  do.  So  if  you  wish  to  know  what  constitutes  the  real 
essence  of  religion,  it  is  illustrated  by  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  His 
own  career  is  there. 

Unfortunately,  so  many  other  things  have  also  come  up  and  so 
many  sects  arose  even  in  Buddhism.  It  became  a  scholastic,  dogmatic 
and  sectarian  religion.  We  have  to  get  back  to  the  original  purity, 
vigour  and  dynamism,  all  that  the  Buddha  stood  for.  Each  man  must 
descend  into  the  depth  of  his  consciousness  and  discover  there  a 
permanent  religion  of  which  everything  else  is  the  expression;  and 
once  he  has  attained  that  kind  of  wisdom,  he  must  be  serving  humanity. 

Wisdom  and  love,  these  are  the  two  things  which  should  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  essential  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s  religion. 
He  said  that  life  is  suffering  and  suffering  has  a  cause  and  we  can 
escape  from  suffering  and  we  can  attain  nirvana  or  enlightenment.  It 
is  not  something  which  is  beyond  our  scope.  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
attain  nirvana  here  and  now.  It  is  not  essential  for  us  to  escape  into 
another  world.  If  we  wish  to  become  truly  enlightened  here  and  now 
by  constant  practice  or  deep  meditation,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
attain  enlightenment.  When  once  we  have  that  enlightenment,  then 
we  go  out  into  the  world;  we  do  not  withdraw  from  the  world  but  we 
participate  in  it.  We  get  involved  in  it;  all  the  time  we  are  working  for 
the  uplift  of  humanity.  If  this  temple  suggests  to  us,  inspires  us  with 
these  ideals  of  self-knowledge  and  love  of  humanity  it  will  have  done 
a  useful  service.  It  is  for  that  that  we  go  to  a  temple. 

There  is  a  verse  which  tells  us  that  the  right  kind  of  religion  is 
soaking  yourself  in  the  spirit  of  the  Divine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  spiritual; 
the  second  way  is  by  contemplation  and  meditation;  if  even  that  is 
not  possible  for  you  to  do,  you  take  to  image  worship;  and  if  even 
that  is  not  possible,  you  do  homa  and  ydtrd: 

uttama  sahaja  vasthd  dvitiyd  dhydnadhdrana 

tritiya  pratimapuja  homayatrd  caturthika 

The  man  who  is  possessed  by  God,  who  is  a  truly  emancipated  being, 
who  is  really  divine,  is  one  who  lives  constantly  in  the  spirit  of  God, 
naturalises  in  the  atmosphere  of  God;  and  not  those  who  put  on 
costumes  and  tell  us  they  are  the  teachers. 

A  truly  religious  man  has  to  perform  things  which  cost  him  a  lot, 
as  the  Buddha  did;  he  gave  up  his  palace,  his  kingdom,  his  wife,  his 
child,  because  religious  life  is  something  that  costs  us  enormously.  It 
is  not  something  which  we  can  purchase  from  a  grocery  shop  or  a  drug 
store.  It  is  something  which  we  can  get  by  passing  through  stern 
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discipline,  by  going  through  a  travail  of  spirit.  Most  of  us  practise 
religion,  go  to  temples,  churches,  etc.,  think  that  we  are  religious,  but 
in  our  hearts  all  the  time  there  are  irreligious  things.  So,  what  is 
necessary  is  a  process  of  establishing  victory  over  the  impediments  to 
the  insight  into  the  Ultimate  Reality.  Achieve  it  by  intellectual  and 
spiritual  struggle;  you  will  be  a  different  man  and  your  works  will  have 
a  greater  value  than  what  you  are  able  to  possess.  So  I  hope  that  this 
temple  will  call  on  you,  will  be  a  challenge  to  you,  will  ask  you  to  live 
a  kind  of  life  which  the  Buddha  asked  us  to  live,  meditate  and  serve. 


MAN  HAS  YET  TO  GROW 

I  visited  this  institution  years  ago  when  it  was  at  Hyderabad  (Sind). 

That  was  before  the  partition  days.  I  again  came  here  a  few  years 
ago.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting,  on  both  occasions,  Sadhu  Vaswani, 
a  true  pilgrim,  who  considered  his  work  to  be  the  spreading  of 
enlightenment  and  comfort  among  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Actually,  humanity  sometimes  feels  orphaned.  Is  there  a  God? 
Why  are  we  in  this  unfortunate  position?  Why  are  people  crucifying 
one  another?  That  is  a  kind  of  curse.  In  such  circumstances,  Sadhu 
Vaswani  gave  us  hope  and  said,  ‘Beyond  the  clouds,  the  Sun  still 
shines.’  Beyond  the  tamas  or  the  darkness,  there  is  the  brilliant  sun- 
coloured  deity.  Don’t  lose  heart  simply  because  you  happen  to  be  in 
distress  or  disappointment.  That  was  the  message  which  our  ancient 
Upanisads  gave  us  and  which  Sadhu  Vaswani,  in  his  life-time,  preached 
to  all  of  us. 

One  great  thing  which  you  find  in  this  institution  is  that  the 
prophets  of  all  religions,  of  all  creeds  and  even  of  no  creed,  are 
worshipped  here.  You  find  the  Sikh  Gurus,  you  find  the  Buddhist 
teachers,  you  find  the  Christian  workers — all  of  them  are  regarded  as 
messengers  of  the  Almighty. 

That  great  Supreme  Light,  again  and  again,  sends  to  this  world, 
which  is  in  the  m'dst  of  darkness,  delusion,  etc..  His  messengers  to 
lift  up  the  people  and  to  waken  them  up.  The  messengers  of  Light 
are  the  avataras,  the  gods,  the  prophets  whom  we  worship. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  Supreme  Light  which  is  shining.  So  in 
that  way,  Sadhu  Vaswani  brought  together,  he  created,  so  to  say,  a 
new  climate,  a  new  atmosphere,  which  is  not  merely  what  you  get  by 
reading  books.  Our  people  have  said  long,  long  ago,  ‘You  will  never  be 
able  to  attain  fulfilment  of  your  life  by  mere  theoretical  study.  Merely 
Address  inaugurating  St  Mira’s  College  for  Girls,  Poona,  9  May,  1966 
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by  the  study  of  words  you  will  never  be  able  to  reach  your  spiritual 
fulfilment.  It  requires  the  travail  of  the  spirit.  You  have  to  pass  through 
so  much  laceration  of  the  heart,  so  much  pain  of  mind.  All  these  things 
you  will  have  to  undergo,  if  you  are  able  to  touch  the  Divine,  if  your 
eyes  are  open  and  if  you  are  able  to  see  that  there  is  something  superior 
to  this  world  of  money,  matter,  etc. 

That  was  the  lesson  W'hich  our  sages  have  given  us.  If  this  country 
lives  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  it  has  passed  through,  if  it  is  going  to 
survive,  it  is  because  it  believes  that  it  is  not  by  mere  security  and 
survival  that  we  live,  but  by  the  plenitude  of  the  human  spirit  which 
will  assert  itself  on  every  side  of  our  nature,  that  the  divine  conscience 
will  permeate  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  every  human  being  will 
himself  grow  into  his  higher  nature. 

Man  is  something  to  be  surpassed,  man  is  not  the  end  of  evolution, 
man  has  yet  to  grow — it  is  that  feeling  that  we  have.  We,  as  human 
beings,  are  full  of  discords  and  difficulties.  We  are  much  bigger  than 
minerals,  plants,  animals.  We  are  human  beings;  but  the  human  being 
is  not  the  end  of  it  all.  The  human  being  has  to  become  something 
superhuman.  He  has  to  become,  realize  the  spark  which  is  there  in  his 
nature.  We  do  not  realize  that  it  is  there,  infusing  energy  and  wealth 
of  spirit  into  all  our  activity. 

It  is  the  forgetfulness  of  the  Divine  which  is  in  us,  which  is 
responsible  for  so  much  distress  and  disappointment  which  you  have 
in  this  world.  The  work  of  man  is  to  grew  into  something  higher  than 
himself.  This  world  consists  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  human  beings, 
God-possessed  souls.  We  have  to  become  God-possessed  souls;  we  have 
to  rise  from  our  present  state  of  imperfection,  ignorance,  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity  of  spirit  and  equanimity  of  raind  where  we  look  upon  all 
human  beings  as  our  kindred,  as  members  of  one  family.  It  is  that 
which  is  the  goal  set  to  human  beings;  and  how  much  Sadhu  Vaswani 
was  emphasising  that  aspect,  I  know. 

Women,  after  all,  are  much  nearer  to  the  roots  of  Reality  than 
men.  That  is  why  he  called  this  institution  ‘Mira’s  College  for  Girls’.  I 
used  to  quote  the  verse  which  was  written  in  Tirupati  by  a  young  girl 
from  Kerala  who  went  there  and  said: 

ratnakaras  tava  grliam  jaya  ca  laksnii 
kim  deyam  asti  bhavate  purusotamaya 
abhiragopa-lalana  hrtamdnasdya 
dattam  mano  me  tvaritam  grhana 

Your  home  is  Ratnakara.  You  are  wedded  to  prosperity.  What  is  it  I 
can  offer  to  you,  Purushottama,  Mahasaktiman ?  What  is  there  that  I 
have  to  offer  to  you?  You  have  got  Ratnakara  as  your  abode,  Laksmi 
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is  your  wedded  wife  and  I  offer  you  my  heart,  take  it  quickly,  do  not 
hesitate  about  it,  for  Heaven’s  sake. 

That  kind  of  complete  surrender,  complete  prostration,  complete 
faith  in  the  Divine  was  there  in  Mira’s  life.  That  is  what  Mira  stands 
for.  Troubled  as  she  was  tribulated  as  she  was,  put  to  so  much  of 
discomfort  and  inconvenience  as  she  was,  she  never  deserted  her  faith 
in  the  Supreme.  It  is  that  alone  that  can  save  this  country  and  that  is 
saving  it. 

We  are  not  yet  deserted  by  God.  He  has  not  given  us  up  as 
hopeless.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think  that  there  is  some 
Divine  force  in  this  world,  producing,  stage  after  stage,  unfolding, 
different  values  of  this  world.  That  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are  called 
upon  to  come  into  this  feast  of  life,  so  that  we  might  grow  bigger, 
mightier  than  we  happen  to  be. 

Never  despair!  There  is  no  malice  in  circumstances.  It  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  come  and  threaten 
us  and  we  will  be  able  to  rise  higher  than  we  are.  This  world  is  bound 
to  become  a  fit  habitation  for  humanity,  whatever  the  circumstances 
today  may  make  us  feel.  Anybody  who  has  faith  in  the  Divine 
will  feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  determinism,  mechanical,  logical 
or  historical,  as  there  is  God  who  puts  hope  and  understanding.  We 
can  overthrow  all  these  things  and  bring  about  a  better  universe  than 
what  we  have. 

It  is  my  hope  and  pleasure  that  these  girls  and  women  who  go  out 
of  this  institution  will  have  that  firm  faith  which  Mira  had  in  the 
Divine,  and  will  be  able  to  serve  humanity,  and  serve  this  country  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  better  world  than  we  find. 

I  declare  the  college  and  the  hostel  open. 


SISTER  NIVEDITA 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  pay  my  homage  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Sister  Nivedita.  History  lives  through  evocation.  It  is  the  w’ay 
by  which  the  great  characters  are  mirrored  in  the  fugitive  minds  of  us 
all.  The  heroic  personality  of  Vivekananda  captured  Sister  Nivedita’s 
imagination.  She  regarded  him  as  her  ‘Master’. 

In  the  early  days  of  1898,  Vivekananda  said,  “It  is  well  to  be  born 
in  a  Church  but  it  is  terrible  to  die  there.”  Religious  organisations 
suffer  from  isolation,  stagnation.  Religion  is  the  realization  of  the 

Speech  inaugurating  the  Birth  Centenary  Celebrations  of  Sister  Nivedita, 
Calcutta,  31  August,  1966 
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Supreme.  It  transcends  religious  organisations. 

In  this  country,  those  who  are  held  in  esteem  are  not  kings  and 
queens,  military  despots  or  industrial  magnates,  but  those  who  embody 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  renunciation. 

nfiyam  fitmfi  balahmena  labhyah 
na  medhayfi ,  na  balumfi  srutena. 

Fulfilment  is  not  for  the  weak.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  intellectual 
power  or  by  much  learning  but  by  tyfiga,  renunciation,  can  one  reach  it. 
The  Cross  is  the  centre  of  Christianity.  Renunciation  is  a  rational 
requirement. 

tyajct  ekam  kulasyfirthe  grfimasyfirthe  kulam  tyajet 
grfimaih  janapadasyfirthe  hy  fit  mar  the  prthivlm  tyajet 

\ 

‘One  should  sacrifice  oneself  for  the  sake  of  one’s  family,  family  for 
the  village,  village  for  the  country,  and  one  should  sacrifice  even  the 
whole  world  for  the  sake  of  self-realization.’  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gains  the  whole  world  but  loses  his  soul? 

Religion  does  not  consist  in  the  worship  of  an  irate  father,  but 
the  self  in  us,  the  light  in  us,  the  light  ahead  of  us,  the  light  to  which 
we  advance  falteringly  on  account  of  the  unworthiness  of  our  eyes. 
For  us  the  Supreme  is  in  us.  The  body  is  called  the  abode  of  God  and 
the  spirit  is  Siva,  the  Lord  Himself :  deho  devfilayah  prokto  jlvo  devali 
sadfisivah 


yad-yad  vibhutimat  sattvarii  srimad  iirjitam  eva  vfi 
tat-tad  evavagaccha  tvarii  mama  tejo'msasambhavam 

Whatsoever  being  there  is,  endowed  with  glory  and  grace  and  vigour, 
know  that  to  have  sprung  from  a  fragment  of  my  splendour.  God 

dwells  in  the  heart  of  every  being : 

* 

Idvarah  sarvabhutfinfim  hrddese  ’rjuna  tisthati 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history  we  insisted  on  meditation, 
penetration  of  one’s  own  being.  We  have  in  the  relics  of  Mohenjodaro 
an  image  of  a  person  in  the  meditative  pose,  with  eyes  closed,  and 
indrawn,  surrounded  by  animals,  wild  and  tame.  Meditation  is  the 
process  by  which  the  potential  divinity  of  the  human  soul  is  realized. 
It  is  in  the  creative  silence  of  inward  meditation  that  the  truth  is 
reached. 
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Love  for  fellow  beings  is  the  outward  expression.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Master,  she  learned  to  devote  her  life  to  love  for 
fellows  without  ever  becoming  censorious,  priggish  or  self-satisfied. 
Vivekananda  told  her,  ‘I  have  plans  for  the  women  of  my  country  in 
which  you  could  be  of  help.’ 

With  regard  to  the  adherents  of  other  religions,  it  is  not  our  desire 
to  make  converts  but  to  attain  fellow-feeling  and  build  bridges  between 
beliefs  of  the  great  saints. 

Unity  is  truth,  separateness  is  heresy.  Heresy  has  become  our 
way  of  life.  Our  personal  vanity,  our  intolerance,  our  exclusiveness, 
our  hatred  find  expression  in  our  attacks  on  others,  on  other  nations. 
Sister  Nivedita  is  an  example  of  a  person  who  identified  herself  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  another  people  and  lived  and  died  for  them* 
an  example  for  all  of  us. 

Sister  Nivedita  devised  a  national  flag  for  us.  It  was  symbolised 
by  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra.  The  devas  went  to  the  sage  Dadhichi  and 
said  that  to  save  Indra  he  had  to  give  up  his  life  and  help  them  to  make 
the  thunderbolt  from  his  ribs.  He  agreed.  The  thunderbolt  is  the  mark 
of  selflessness;  the  selfless  person  is  the  thunderbolt.  Sister  Nivedita 
was  an  example  of  self-effacement,  dedication.  She  was  a  strong 
nationalist  and  an  inspired  writer.  Her  books  on  Religion  and  Dharma, 
The  Web  of  Indian  Life,  The  Master  as  I  Saw  Him,  are  inspired 
writings. 


THE  MAHABHARATA 

IT  is  a  real  happiness  for  me  to  be  here  today  and  announce  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  and  participate  in  your  rejoicings  in 
this  great  event.  The  critical  edition  of  the  Mahabharata  is  a  monument 
to  Indian  scholarship  and  critical  sense. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research 
Institute,  founded  in  1917,  took  up  this  work.  The  first  volume  of 
adiparva  was  published  in  1933  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Sukhtankar 
who  was  the  first  editor  and  whose  example  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  guide  to  subsequent  editors.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Belvalkar 
and  Sri  P.  L.  Vaidya,  who  are  happily  with  us  today.  Many  eminent 

Address  while  presiding  over  the  formal  announcement  of  the  publication 
of  the  * Anusasanaparvan '  and  the  consequent  completion  of  the  critical  edition 
of  the  Mahabharata  at  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute,  Poona, 
22  September,  1966 
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scholars  of  our  country  and  a  few  from  outside  have  collaborated  in 
this  great  enterprise. 

The  Mahabhdrata  is  a  perceptive  record  of  a  great  period  of  India’s 
history.  We  cannot  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  single  author.  The 
great  Vyasa  himself  mentions  five  direct  pupils.  It  has  passed  through 
different  stages  marked  by  the  names,  Jayci,  Bhdrata  and  Mahabharatci. 
There  are  many  editions,  manuscripts,  translations,  in  different  languages. 
They  have  all  been  carefully  scrutinised  and  this  present  work  is  the 
result.  To  the  innumerable  workers,  scholars,  the  country  owes  its 
grateful  thanks. 

The  Mahabhdrata  is  not  merely  a  historic  work  but  it  reflects  the 
dynamic  culture  of  India.  The  first  verse 

ndrayanam  namaskrtya  naraiii  caiva  narottamam 

devlth  sarasvatim  caiva  tato  jay  am  udirayet 

v 

was  written  by  Ramakrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar  himself  while 
inaugurating  this  work. 

Ndrdyana  and  nara,  the  divine  and  the  human,  their  personal 
encounters  and  discussions  of  dharma,  artha,  kdma  and  moksa  are  to 
be  found  here.  It  is  said  that  what  is  found  here  may  be  found  elsewhere 
but  what  is  not  found  here  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The  poetic, 
imaginative  and  questing  spirit,  the  deeper  thoughts  and  emotions,  not 
easy  sentiments,  find  expression  in  this  great  epic.  We  come  across 
characters,  varied  and  many,  who  have  entered  into  the  bloodstream 
of  our  history.  They  are  known  also  in  Indo-China,  Indonesia,  Cambodia, 
Thailand  and  other  places. 

We  had  peaks  of  splendour  in  the  past  as  well  as  abysses  of 
squalor.  There  is  a  providential  government.  The  Mahabhdrata  insists 
on  integrity.  It  is  never  right  to  do  wrong.  ‘Whatever  you  sow  that  you 
will  also  reap.’  Wrong-doing  is  punished  sooner  or  later  in  unhappiness 
and  failure.  Right  action  is  rewarded  in  well-being  and  success. 
Intelligence,  goodness,  wisdom  and  integrity  are  to  be  practised. 
Ignorance,  dishonesty,  avarice  and  fraud  are  to  be  avoided.  We  should 
reject  the  temptation  to  be  dishonest  and  unscrupulous.  To  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  on  occasions  to  be  less  than  honest  is  false.  A  life  of 
discipline,  of  dharma,  is  exalted.  A  lawless  society  cannot  long  survive. 
The  Ultimate  is  Immutable  Reality  and  Absolute  Love.  These  lessons 
are  instilled  in  our  minds  by  the  incidents  and  episodes  of  the 
Mahabhdrata. 

If  India  possesses  a  fundamental  unity  far  more  profound  than 
what  her  geographical  isolation  or  political  history  suggests,  it  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  this  great  epic.  The  unity  transcends  diversities  of 
race,  colour,  language  and  sect. 
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yatha  samudro  bhagavan  yatha  merur  mahagirih 
ubhau  khyatau  ratnanidhi  tathd  bhdratam  ucyate 

Invincibility  of  gentleness  is  insisted  on. 

mrdund  darunam  hand,  mrdund  hanty  addrunam 
nasddhyam  mrdund  kincit  tasmat  tlksnataram  mrduh 

The  Mahabharata,  though  it  deals  with  the  selfishness  of  princes, 
indifference  of  classes,  wars  and  threats  of  war,  it  ends  with  an  invocation 
of  peace. 


GURU  GOVIND  SJNGH 


B  have  had  great  masters  but  we  are  not  really  the  worthy 


vv  followers  of  the  great  masters.  These  things  should  regenerate 
us  into  constituting  societies  based  on  love  and  equality-  It  is  the 
greatest  reward  which  we  will  give  to  ourselves.  The  thing  is,  we  know 
the  truth,  we  have  not  the  will  to  practise  it.  We  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  will,  lack  of  discipline.  That  is  the  real  danger  to  life.  What 
is  essential  is  to  practise  the  principles  which  our  teachers  have  told  us 
but  which  we  are  not  doing.  We  are  fighting  among  ourselves. 

Caste  is  another  thing;  they  wanted  to  denounce  caste  but  we  are 
regenerating  caste  and  trying  to  preserve  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
necessary  for  us,  therefore,  to  accept  their  teachings  in  right  earnest, 
make  them  into  burning  convictions  of  our  lives  and  not  merely  utter 
sayings  which  people  repeat  from  one  to  another;  practice  is  more 
important  than  theory.  You  are  trying  to  disseminate  knowledge,  but 
you  must  transmit  vitality,  you  must  try  to  make  people  feel  the  need 
for  all  these  things.  I  hope  this  publication  work,  which  you  have  done 
so  well  and  on  which  you  deserve  to  be  congratulated,  must  go  forward 
so  as  to  sow  seeds  of  wisdom  which  is  more  than  knowledge,  which  is 
knowledge  plus  will  to  carry  out  what  we  know.  That  is  what  wisdom 
is.  If  you  are  able  to  do  it,  you  will  have  done  great  service  to  this 
country  and  humanity. 
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ALL  DISCIPLINES  HAVE  ONE  END 

Friends  :  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  see  the  work  of 
this  Institute  of  Technology  and  see  also  the  first  batch  of  students 
from  this  institute  go  out. 

I  was  present  on  similar  occasions  at  Kharagpur  and  Bombay.  It 
gives  me  special  pleasure  to  be  here  and  watch  the  growth  of  this 
institute.  I  am  also  pleased  that  this  work  is  due  to  the  collaboration  of 
the  Indian  and  German  Governments.  President  Luebke,  President  of 
the  German  Republic,  sent  us  a  gracious  letter  today;  he  was  recently 
re-elected  President  of  his  Republic,  and  we  are  all  extremely  pleased 
that  his  Government  and  his  country  and  this  institute  will  all  have 
the  benefit  of  his  guidance  and  leadership  for  another  five  years.  By 
that  time  I  hope  this  institute  will  establish  itself  so  as  to  make  for  an 
enduring  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  the  German  and  the 
Indian. 

Both  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  this  institute  and  His  Excellency  the 
German  Ambassador  referred  to  the  beginnings  of  this  institute  in  a 
visit  which  our  late  Prime  Minister  paid  to  Germany  in  1956.  Our 
country  has  been  passing  through  a  series  of  very  rapid  changes  in 
recent  times.  We  ha  'e  had  religious  reform  initiated  in  our  times  by 
Ram  Mohan  Roy,  Ramakrishna,  Vivekananda,  Tagore,  etc.  We  have 
had  social  reform  movements  started  also  by  the  same  agencies.  Gandhi 
gave  us  the  political  revolution.  He  asked  us  to  shed  off  the  shame  of 
subjection,  become  independent  and  stand  erect  on  our  feet  and  not 
always  walk  on  our  knees. 

In  1947  when  we  attained  independence,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  thought 
it  was  time  for  starting  an  industrial  revolution.  Poverty  is  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  country  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  tackle 
the  problem  is  by  increasing  production — agricultural  and  industrial — 
and  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  the  application  of  science  and  technology. 
If  today  in  different  parts  of  this  country  we  see  dotted  institutes  like 
this — laboratories,  dams,  atomic  reactors,  irrigation  systems,  etc., 
all  these  things  are  due,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the  urge  which  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  gave  to  our  country. 

In  recent  times,  therefore,  we  have  had  a  spiritual  revolution,  a 
social  revolution,  a  political  revolution,  and  an  industrial  revolution. 
It  is  the  industrial  revolution  through  which  we  are  passing.  Now  this 
has  the  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  the  German  Government.  This 
country,  during  its  great  days,  was  never  isolated.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
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stream  of  world  history.  If  you  turn  to  the  ‘  ancient  systems  of 
mathematics  or  medicine,  etc.,  you  will  find  there  the  great  influence  of 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  West  Asian  and  other  systems.  If  you  turn 
to  the  European  world  you  will  find  that  the  great  advances  of  science 
were  due  to  the  co-operation  of  people  like  Newton,  an  Englishman, 
Kepler,  a  German,  Copernicus,  a  Pole,  Galileo,  an  Italian.  All  of  them 
collaborated  and  brought  about  a  scientific  revolution  of  the  modem 
world.  So  also  we  were  collaborating  with  the  other  nations  in  our 
great  days.  When  we  fell  under  subjection,  when  we  were  cut  off  from 
the  other  sources,  when  we  became  isolated,  our  lives  became  constricted 
and  we  were  not  able  to  carry  the  torch  that  we  used  to.  After 
political  independence  was  gained,  we  again  came  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  history.  Our  scientists  go  to  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  make  some  small  contributions  to  the  advance  of  the  world.  They 
are  known  today  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  science  is  pursued  and, 
therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  not  much  unimportance,  a  matter  of  great 
significance,  that  we  have  come  back;  and  this  institute,  where  you 
have  the  collaboration  between  Germany  and  India,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  ancient  truth  that  all  countries  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of 
knowledge  and  we  must  gain  knowledge  wherever  it  is  found.  That  was 
the  gospel  that  we  adopted  and  which  we  practised  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  forgot  it,  we  were  cut  off  from  it,  and  we  have  come  back 
to  it,  and,  therefore,  we  must  try  to  regain  our  lost  initiative. 

It  is  necessary  that  if  we  want  to  attack  the  problems  which  our 
country  faces — poverty,  malnutrition,  disease,  defective  water  supply, 
people  dying  like  flies  in  some  parts  of  the  country — these  are  all 
things  which  must  make  us  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves — it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  care  for  the  poor.  Attention  to  the  poor  is  the  supreme  test  by 
which  any  government  is  judged.  If  we  are  to  be  judged  to  be  a 
civilized  society,  our  first  interest  must  be  what  we  are  doing  for 
the  thousands  of  people  who  are  suffering  from  undreamt  of  evils — 
who  are  the  victims,  so  to  say,  of  all  sorts  of  epidemics  and  who  die 
like  flies  on  the  pavements  of  our  country  or  in  rural  areas.  If  we 
want  to  tackle  these  problems,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  develop  science 
and  technology.  We  must  develop  these  things,  we  must  adopt  a  scientific 
outlook.  Everyone  of  us  must  be  endowed  with  a  scientific  spirit; 
obscurantism,  superstition  and  such  other  things  which  have  weighed 
us  down  for  centuries  must  be  removed  and  human  beings  must  feel 
that  they  are  rational  human  beings  with  dignity,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  responsibility  not  merely  for  what  they  do  but  for  the 
poor  who  are  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Again  and  again  remarks  were  made,  a  special  lecture  was  delivered 
at  Cambridge,  saying  that  a  scientific  culture  and  an  academic  or  literary 
culture  are  two  different  things  and  one  has  little  to  do  with  the  other. 
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We  produce  either  seers  or  technicians;  we  produce  men  of  intuition, 
of  imagination,  or  we  produce  men  with  mechanical  skill,  with  practical 
ability,  but  we  do  not  produce  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  seers  and 
technicians,  people  who  are  able  to  develop  their  imagination  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  their  scientific  skill.  This  whole  concept  of  our  cultures 
being  divided,  of  their  being  two,  is  something  which  is,  to  my  mind, 
unfounded.  Truth  is  indivisible.  Whether  it  is  historic  truth,  literary 
truth,  or  scientific  truth,  the  approaches  may  be  different,  but 
ultimately  what  we  do  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  the  imagination  that 
is  roused  in  us  by  the  study  of  literature,  it  is  imagination  again  that 
makes  the  scientist  go  forward;  his  hypothesis  makes  him  remould  the 
environment  by  which  he  is  presented  and  makes  him  bring  out  the 
deepest  secrets  of  nature.  It  is  the  spirit  in  man  that  sits  in  judgment  on 
the  facts  of  nature,  which  enables  the  human  being  to  reshape  the 
environment.  We  should  reshape  not  merely  our  outer  environment 
but  our  inner  environment  also,  our  inward  forces,  the  internal  power 
we  have,  even  that  has  to  be  remoulded. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  pledge  which  your  graduates 
have  taken  that  ‘I  will  not  use  my  knowledge  to  unworthy  ends’.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that.  We  have  all  said  that  in  convocation  ceremonies.  But 
we  generally  forget  these  things  when  we  enter  into  life.  Not  only  do 
we  forget  these  things,  but  our  leaders  also  forget  these  things.  The 
great  leaders  of  countries,  the  great  statesmen,  have  developed 
astounding  power  over  nature;  they  have  developed  spectacular  capacity 
to  destroy  humanity  as  well  as  to  save  humanity.  If  we  are  threatened 
today  by  the  forces  which  we  have  raised,  it  is  not  due  to  forces  outside, 
but  lack  of  control  which  we  have,  so  to  say.  It  is  not  weapons  that 
destroy  us  but  it  is  lack  of  wisdom.  It  is  the  human  being  who  destroys 
the  rest  of  humanity.  If  we  are  to  reform  ourselves,  then  science  will 
be  the  great  instrument  for  the .  development  of  the  human  race,  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  human  race.  That  is  what  we  should  aim 
at.  It,  therefore,  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  in  your  institution 
you  are  using  not  merely  technological  studies  but  mathematics, 
humanities,  etc.  These  are  subjects  that  indirectly  bear  on  the  refinement 
of  the  human  soul.  Whereas  others  bear  directly,  these  things  remould 
your  nature.  All  the  technical  disciplines  which  you  produce,  they  are 
there  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  human  spirit.  Atma  samskrti, 
development  of  human  nature,  refinement  of  the  human  spirit — 
that  is  the  one  supreme  aim  which  we  have  to  put  before  ourselves. 

Most  of  us  think  that  we  are  scientists  because  we  press  a  button, 
the  light  comes  up;  we  press  another  button,  the  telephone  rings;  we 
press  a  third  button,  we  get  the  motor-car  outside.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  these  things  function.  What  is  the  knowledge  which  is  enshrined 
in  these  instruments?  We  know  only  how  to  press  a  button  and  get 
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something  done.  That  is,  we  live  on  the  surface  of  human  life — robots, 
mechanics,  technicians.  We  do  not  know  what  the  depths  of  these 
things  indicate  and  stand  for.  If  we  know  that,  we  will  never  say  that 
science  is  a  different  discipline  and  not  human  discipline,  and  the  other 
things,  literature,  history,  etc.,  make  a  different  kind  of  man.  It  is  not 
so.  We  must  study  science  not  from  the  surface  but  from  its  very 
depth.  We  must  try  to  understand  how  all  these  things  happen,  how 
the  human  being  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  these  things  and  how 
it  has  brought  about  a  new  transformed  world.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  be  technologically  or  mechanically  uniform.  That  does  not 
follow.  If  we  have  the  human  spirit  cultivated,  we  will  not  become 
mere  mechanical  robots.  The  very  transformation  that  science  has 
brought  about  will  make  you  raise  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
existence.  That  is  part  of  the  quest  for  knowledge.  You  want  to  know 
why  knowledge  is  what  it  is,  what  is  the  knowledge  which  science 
contributes,  what  is  the  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  other  branches 
of  discipline  give  us? 

All  the  branches  of  discipline  have  only  one  end — sarvasdstra 
prayojanam  atma  darsanam.  An  insight  into  Reality  is  the  end  of  all 
kinds  of  discipline.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  not  fall  victims 
to  this  tendency  to  view  science  and  humanities  as  two  diversified 
disciplines  and  that  those  who  follow  them  become  followers  of  two 
different  courses.  You  must  recognize  that  knowledge  cannot  be  divided 
against  itself.  All  truth  must  be  regarded  as  one  whole.  Whether  you 
practise  this  discipline  or  the  other  discipline,  you  should  practise  the 
one  supreme  pursuit  of  truth.  It  is  that  which  makes  a  human  being 
dignified  and  civilized.  If  you  are  able  to  do  it,  then  you  become  a 
really  civilized  human  being. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  first  set  of  graduates  who  go  out 
from  this  Institute  of  Technology  will  set  an  example  to  others  who 
follow  them,  an  example  which  they  can  all  imitate,  an  example  of 
never  using  their  knowledge  to  unworthy  ends,  of  using  their  knowledge 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  for  the  education  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  making  this  world  a  true  human  fellowship. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 


riends:  1  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  open  this  Library  Building. 


X  I  had  the  honour  of  opening  two  library  buildings  of  Osmania 
University  and  Andhra  University,  Waltair,  and  I  am  now  adding  a 


third. 


My  first  function  here  was  to  give  a  memento  to  the  architect.  I 
saw  the  building  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  its 
utility.  It  caters  for  the  requirements  of  the  university  students  and 
research  workers.  So  you  all  deserve  congratulations  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  task. 

Mr  Thanu  Pillai  said  about  hate  and  love.  This  has  been  with  us 
from  a  long  time  past.  We  put  on  a  sacred  thread  and  call  ourselves 
vipras  or  learned  people.  We  put  on  the  orange  robes  and  call  ourselves 
sanyasins.  It  is  not  the  thread,  it  is  not  the  clothes,  that  make  a  man 
learned  or  a  monk.  These  are  external  outward  symbols  intended  to 
develop  in  us  the  true  attitude  of  learning  ana  renunciation.  If  you  do 
not  have  them,  you  are  not  a  learned  man,  you  are  not  a  renouncer.  The 
trouble  in  our  country — it  has  been  so  for  a  long  time  past — is  that  we 
have  had  religion  in  plenty  for  centuries.  What  have  we  done  with  that 
religion?  Do  we  regard  one  another  as  members  of  one  common 
family?  Do  we  regard  all  our  people  as  belonging  to  one  central 
fellowship?  Do  we  look  upon  their  sufferings  as  our  own  and  their 
enjoyment  as  our  own?  So  long  as  that  is  not  there,  our  religion  is  a 
sham,  it  is  a  facade  and  it  is  something  to  be  discarded  and  not  to  be 
adopted  with  any  seriousness.  If  you  call  yourself  a  truly  religious  man 
you  must  develop  that  spirit  of  renunciation  and  that  spirit  of  social 
service  which  has  marked  the  greatest  saints  and  sages  of  our  country. 
For  one  saint  or  sage  you  have  a  hundred  frauds  who  pose  to  be  saints 
or  sages.  I  want  you  to  beware  of  all  these  frauds  and  get  away  from 
their  path  and  make  them  feel  what  they  are.  Deep  religion  is  the  true 
spirit  of  humility,  renunciation  and  service.  That  is  what  I  meant,  Mr 
Thanu  Pillai,  when  I  said  we  have  enough  religion  to  hate  one  another 
but  not  enough  religion  to  love  one  another! 

A  library  has  a  central  place  in  any  centre  of  learning.  It  has  been 
so  from  time  immemorial.  We  have  had  libraries  in  our  country, 
though  not  in  such  imposing  buildings.  Our  great  teachers,  our  pandits, 
etc.,  had  their  libraries  in  their  memories;  some  of  them  on  palm-leaf 
manuscripts;  others,  after  printing  came,  in  collections  of  books.  It  is 
necessary  for  each  one  of  us  to  develop  a  library  of  his  own,  to  have 
a  select  set  of  books,  books  which  interest  him,  enchant  him,  to  which 
he  can  turn  whenever  he  is  in  distress  or  which  he  can  enjoy  if  he 
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wishes  to  do  so.  A  book  is  different  from  other  media  of  communication. 
It  requires  you  to  be  alone,  it  requires  you  to  be  silent.  It  requires  you 
to  sit  with  concentrated  attention  on  the  book  which  you  are  reading. 
Nowadays  it  is  easier  to  write  books  than  to  read  them!  Some  of  us 
have  written  books  and  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  read  those  books 
now!  In  other  words,  you  must  develop  the  quality  of  silent  meditation 
if  you  want  to  absorb  the  contents  of  any  particular  book.  The  great 
books  of  the  world  belong  to  all  countries  and  all  ages.  They  have  a 
universal  quality  about  them.  A  distinguished  Master  of  Balliol  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  mention  three  books  which  he  would  carry  with 
him  in  his  onward  journey,  if  he  were  told  that  he  would  have  no 
other  books  given  to  him,  mentioned,  being  a  Christian,  the  Holy 
Bible,  Shakespeare  and  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  These  are  the 
three  books  which  he  mentioned.  These  books  are  well  known  in  our 
country.  Here  we  would  say,  our  religious  books,  our  Kalidasa,  and  our 
philosophers.  These  are  the  people  who  educate  us,  who  are  responsible 
for  making  our  minds  sensitive,  making  them  responsive  to  every  kind 
of  human  situation.  If  Kalidasa  and  Shakespeare  are  universal  in  their 
nature,  it  is  because  they  respond  to  the  variety  of  human  nature.  They 
speak  to  us  not  only  of  the  tumult  of  the  human  soul  but  of  the  depth 
of  the  human  soul,  the  poetry,  the  pathos,  the  beauty  and  compassion 
through  which  every  human  being  passes.  These  passions  are  common 
to  human  beings  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  whether  they  are  Indians 
or  Englishmen,  American  or  Japanese;  whoever  opens  a  book  like 
that  experiences  all  that  and  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  true 
nature  of  humanity.  That  is  why  the  greatest  artists  are  regarded  as 
universal  in  their  character.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  scientific  books;  it 
is  so  with  regard  to  literary  works;  it  is  so  with  regard  to  masterpieces 
of  art;  it  is  so  with  regard  to  great  compositions  of  music.  You  will 
find  they  have  a  touch  of  the  universal.  They  lift  you  out  of  your 
particular  climate,  they  make  you  breathe  the  air  of  universality,  they 
make  you  feel  whether  you  come  from  the  East  or  from  the  West  you 
are  the  same  human  being.  At  a  time  like  this  when  the  East  and  the 
West  are  getting  nearer,  when  you  are  trying  to  establish  not  merely  the 
United  Nations  which  is  a  political  organisation  but  that  which 
symbolizes  the  human  family,  the  family  of  nations,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  develop  a  taste  for  these  great  universal  works,  whether  they 
come  from  England  or  America,  India  or  Japan,  it  does  not  matter. 
It  is  that  kind  of  taste  that  we  have  to  cultivate  and  create. 

One  of  our  popular  verses  tells  us:  sarhsura  visa  vrksa.  In  this 
poisoned  tree  of  samsara,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  few  glimpses  of 
eternity,  if  you  want  to  escape  from  what  is  fugitive  and  fragile,  if  you 
want  to  touch  an  element  of  beatitude,  if  you  wish  to  feel  that  you 
are  not  of  the  earth  earthy,  you  must  read  classical  works  and 
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you  must  commune  with  great  minds.  You  must  be  able  to  absorb 
the  essence,  the  quintessence,  so  to  say,  of  great  works.  Every  great 
book  is  the  distillation  of  your  perfect  experience.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  deepest  moments  of  your  insight.  You  merely  pour  out  your  soul 
into  it.  If  you  want  to  know  the  nature  of  a  particular  writer,  you 
need  not  ask  him  what  he  did  and  what  he  had  passed  through.  You 
have  merely  to  open  here  and  there  the  book  or  his  writing  and  find 
out  the  company  he  keeps  and  what  sort  of  man  he  is.  A  man’s  essence 
comes  out  in  his  expressions,  most  characteristically  in  his  literary 
expressions. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  you  not  merely  to  own  a  library,  to 
have  a  good  building  and  to  have  30,000  or  40,000  books  but  to  use 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  nowadays.  It  is  easy  to  go  to  a  cinema 
or  a  picture  or  see  a  drama  or  quarrel  with  friends;  but  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  read  a  book  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  is  an  exercise 
in  discipline.  You  may  not  do  it  without  effort,  there  is  no  spontaneity 
about  it.  It  is  such  things  you  have  to  develop  in  a  library. 

I  do  hope  this  library,  adequate  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  will  also 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  human  soul,  to  the  growth  of  human 
understanding,  to  the  obliteration  of  the  differences  and  fade  out  the 
insanities  which  divide  us. 


COMMONSENSE  AND  CONSIDERATION 

Friends:  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  the  invitation  of  the  Madras 
Government  to  come  here  and  speak  at  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Celebrations  of  Queen  Mary's  College,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Jubilee  Hall  which  you  are  building  in  commemoration  of  this 
great  event. 

I  heard  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  the  speech  just  made  by 
the  first  Principal  of  this  College,  Miss  de  la  Hay.  She  spoke  to  us 
about  her  impression  of  a  little  more  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  are  shirts,  there  are  cycles,  better  clothes,  and  people 
go  about  looking  a  little  more  prosperous  than  in  the  days  when  she 
was  at  this  institution  in  1914;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that 
the  first  five  Principals  of  this  College  are  with  us  today.  It  shows  the 
deep  impression  this  College  has  made  on  them,  how  it  has  entered 
into  their  very  being  and  how  they  were  attracted  to  come  to  give  us 
encouragement  and  inspiration  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  We  are 
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thankful  to  them  for  the  honour  they  have  done  this  institution  by 
coming  here  and  giving  us  so  much  encouragement. 

Sri  Bhaktavatsalam  spoke  about  the  ancient  tradition  of  India  with 
regard  to  women’s  education  and  women’s  participation;  and  he  also 
mentioned  that  for  some  time  past  we  have  suffered  in  this  matter.  If 
you  open  any  of  our  ancient  books,  you  will  find,  like  other  men, 
authors  of  other  countries,  we  also  started  with  the  worship  of  women. 
You  find  it  in  several  cases.  I  heard  today  a  verse  from  Gita  Govinda 
in  the  prayer.  That  book  starts  with  a  verse  which  tells  us  that  when 
the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds,  when  the  path  ahead  of  us  is  strewn 
with  black  trees,  when  it  is  all  night-time,  when  we  feel  that  the  whole 
earth  is  shrunk  from  under  our  feet,  even  the  strongest  of  men,  Sri 
Krsna,  becomes  the  most  timid  and  puts  himself  in  charge  of  Sri 
Radha.  That  is  what  Gita  Govinda  starts  with: 

meghair  meduram  ambaram  vanabhuvah  sydmastamaladrumaih 

naktam  bhirurayaiii  tvameva  tadimam  radhe!  grham  prapaya 

Well,  you  see  there  how  the  poet  is  idealising  women.  We  idealise 
women  and  stop  there!  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  follow  it  up;  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  we  pass  resolutions  and  stop  there!  But  I 
should  say  in  fairness  to  our  government  and  our  private  philanthropic 
institutions,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  that  they  have  brought  about 
a  renaissance  in  women’s  education.  We  are  thankful  to  them  all  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  transformation  in  the  women’s  world. 

Another  verse  which  was  chanted  compares  education  with  jyoti, 
with  light  which  dispels  all  darkness.  Even  today  our  minds  are  filled 
with  so  many  cobwebs.  Even  today  so  much  of  superstition  has  taken 
hold  of  us.  We  are  living  in  the  20th  century,  living  in  an  age  when 
we  are  attempting  to  touch  the  sky  and  reach  the  stars.  When  we  are 
doing  all  that,  on  the  other  hand  we  go  about  consulting  astrologers 
for  this,  that  and  the  other,  and  trying  to  protect  ourselves  under  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  A  famous  poet,  Thyagaraja.’has  said,  ‘What  can 
planets  do  if  you  have  the  grace  of  God?’  If  Ramabala  is  there,  what 
can  grahabala  do?  I  want  you  to  understand  that  if  you  believe  and 
trust  in  the  Supreme,  then  all  other  forces  are  subordinated  to  the 
Supreme  and  you  need  not  take  them  very  seriously. 

This  College  has  for  its  motto  ‘Commonsense  and  Consideration’. 
So  many  things  which  make  our  intellect  dim,  which  make  it  a  victim 
of  prejudices,  superstitions,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  removed.  The  progress 
which  we  have  made,  to  which  Miss  de  la  Hay  referred,  is  due  to  the 
assertion  of  human  reason,  is  due  to  the  capacity  by  which  we  try  to 
think  things  out,  think  them  out  clearly  and  adopt  a  rational  path.  All 
the  progress  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  history  down  till  today. 
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from  the  time  when  we  were  living  in  mud  huts  and  having  stone  axes 
down  to  the  present  day  when  we  are  having  palatial  buildings  here 
and  there  and  are  using  the  most  modern  scientific  weapons,  from  that 
day  to  this  day  all  progress  is  due  to  the  sway  of  scientific  reason.  It 
is  by  permitting  that  reason  to  enter  into  all  our  activities,  by  accepting 
that  reason  as  our  guide,  that  we  go  forward.  When  I  say  reason,  it 
does  not  exclude  what  is  also  a  rational  power.  A  man  like  Gandhi 
is  a  seer;  he  is  a  man  who  felt  things  and  told  us,  ‘this  is  what  you 
should  do’;  and  we  had  in  Nehru  a  man  who  adopted  reason  to 
implement  those  ideals.  We  have  been  lucky  in  our  country  all  these 
years  to  have  had  a  great  seer  for  our  guide  and  a  great  politician  and 
statesman  for  the  actual  administrative  head  of  our  country.  It  is  these 
people  who  have  led  our  country  from  the  dim  past  when  famines  were 
recurring  phenomena;  epidemics,  diseases,  small-pox  and  plague,  broke 
out  not  because  they  were  not  curable  but  because  we  did  not  have 
the  facilities  to  cure  them,  to  check  the  spread  of  disease.  Now  that  we 
have  come  into  our  own,  it  is  our  desire  to  see  that  reason  spreads,  that 
we  adopt  a  scientific  outlook,  a  scientific  temper.  The  last  big  famine 
we  had  in  this  country  was  in  1943  when  nearly  two  to  three  million 
people  died  in  Bengal.  After  that  we  had  great  drought,  floods, 
conditions  which  make  for  famine.  We  begged,  we  borrowed,  we  bought 
and  staved  off  any  great  famine  of  that  character.  Now  your  distinguished 
citizen,  Mr  Subramaniam,  is  in  charge  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  He  is 
not  going  to  consult  the  stars  when  he  has  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  general  atmosphere.  It  is  a  hard  task  which  is  facing  him  and  I 
wish  him  all  the  best  of  luck  because  the  Ministry  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  has  not  been  a  very  fortunate  ministry,  and  we  have 
selected  one  of  our  best  men  to  tackle  it;  with  different  results,  I  hope, 
Mr  Subramaniam  ! 

So  when  you  talk  about  commonsense,  you  mean  by  commonsense 
the  removal  of  superstition,  the  removal  of  all  those  shackles  that 
fetter  the  mind  of  man,  to  make  him  a  dignified  human  being  and  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  functions  on  the  principle  of  free  reasoning.  That 
is  what  you  should  do.  That  is  commonsense,  that  is  science. 
Commonsense  applied  to  any  field  results  in  scientific  progress  and  it 
is  that  which  we  have  to  adopt  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
past  and  enter  into  a  better  future. 

As  regards  consideration,  you  all  know  how  people  are  lacking 
in  consideration.  Consideration  is  the  one  way  by  which  we  subordinate 
our  egotism,  our  private  ambitions  and  personal  prejudices,  to  national 
welfare  and  to  human  welfare.  If  we  are  to  get  rid  of  our  private 
passions  and  work  for  the  one  supreme  goal  of  national  good  and 
human  welfare,  we  must  have  consideration.  We  must  feel  the  joys 
of  other  people  to  be  our  own,  their  sorrows  to  be  our  own,  and  we 
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must  give  a  helping  hand  to  everyone  who  is  suffering.  It  is  a  call  for 
the  surrender  of  the  feeling  of  egotism.  We  should  have  the  feeling 
that  we  are  called  upon  in  this  world  not  merely  to  make  riches  or  have 
big  buildings,  but  to  be  of  some  help  to  our  brothers  and  sisters.  That 
is  the  only  test  of  a  truly  civilized  human  being.  If  you  want  to  call 
yourself  a  dignified,  civilized  human  being,  you  will  be  tested  by  your 
capacity  to  confer  with  others,  to  subordinate  your  own  interests  to 
other  people’s  views.  Men  of  passion  are  the  men  who  try  to  regulate 
the  whole  world  according  to  their  own  plan.  Men  of  consideration  are 
the  people  who  do  not  wish  to  convert  others  but  wish  to  convert 
themselves  and  by  converting  themselves,  they  wish  to  set  an  example 
to  other  people  as  to  how  they  should  behave. 

Consideration  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  It  is  the  truth  of  all  reli¬ 
gions.  Whether  you  believe  in  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  you  discuss 
whether  He  is  one  impersonal  or  personal,  etc.,  its  actual  result  must 
be  manifested  by  your  capacity  to  suffer  for  other  people.  Intensification 
of  your  sensitivity  or  capacity  to  feel  for  others  is  the  only  test  of  your 
consideration  for  others.  Even  the  Supreme  has  so  much  consideration 
when  we  revel  in  imperfection  and  wickedness.  6amkara  tells  us  that 
God  possesses  commiseration.  He  feels  pity  for  the  way  in  which  His 
creation — humanity — is  behaving  in  this  world.  To  love  is  to  suffer; 
and  if  you  love  enough,  you  will  suffer  to  the  utmost,  and  by  your 
suffering  you  raise  the  whole  of  humanity. 

So,  when  we  talk  about  commonsense  and  consideration,  they 
reveal  to  us  the  two  aspects  of  every  religion,  the  aspect  of  vidya  or 
knowledge  and  the  aspect  of  seva  or  service  or  help  to  other  people. 

A  great  future  awaits  our  nation.  We  have  got  rich  material 
resources;  we  have  got  rich  human  resources;  we  have  got  the  capacity 
to  raise  ourselves  from  our  present  position  to  a  higher  one.  We  do 
not  want  to  outdo  others.  We  do  not  want  to  let  down  other  people. 
What  we  want  is  to  raise  ourselves  in  our  own  estimate.  Knowledge  and 
service,  that  is  what  commonsense  and  consideration  should  mean,  and 
I  hope  when  you  look  at  your  motto  you  believe  that  you  have  come 
here  not  merely  to  acquire  a  little  more  knowledge,  a  little  more 
technical  skill,  but  you  have  come  here  to  acquire  a  different  frame  of 
mind,  a  different  outlook,  an  outlook  which  asks  you  to  go  beyond 
your  limited  horizon  and  look  upon  all  people  as  forming  one 
brotherhood.  The  world  is  our  home.  The  university  campus  is  to  be 
found  everywhere.  Wherever  you  find  people  who  are  suffering,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  every  considerate  person.  It  is  these  ideas  which 
have  been  selected  by  you  for  your  motto.  Whoever  selected  them, 
possibly  Miss  de  la  Hay,  had  great  shrewdness,  great  penetration,  and 
great  insight,  and  emphasized  only  the  two  broadest  features  which 
every  educated  person  should  have — acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
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capacity  to  suffer  and  serve  other  people.  If  you  do  that,  you  will 
deserve  well  of  our  country.  If  we  adopt  that  principle,  if  we  subordinate 
our  self-interest,  our  private  ambitions,  to  public  good  and  national 
welfare,  I  give  you  a  pledge  that  this  country  will  be  much  better  than 
what  it  is  today.  There  is  no  question  about  our  capacity  to  lead  our 
country  onward.  Many  great  people  have  been  here.  They  are  great 
not  on  account  of  their  riches,  etc.  It  is  the  saints  who  sustain  this 
world.  It  is  not  the  rich  people,  it  is  not  the  industrialists,  it  is  not  the 
military  magnates,  however  important  they  may  be  and  however  much 
the  State  may  require  them.  If  we  are  still  going  on,  if  this  country 
has,  as  you  say,  entered  into  the  world  history  and  people  look  to  it 
for  some  kind  of  guidance,  it  is  not  because  of  our  riches,  not  because 
of  our  military  glory  but  because  there  are  certain  seminal  ideas  which 
have  been  carried  by  all  our  people,  to  a  small  or  large  extent,  any 
time,  to  live  their  own  lives.  It  is  the  saint  who  is  revered  here.  It  is 
Vinoba  Bhave,  it  is  Mahatma  Gandhi — these  are  the  pe  >ple  whom  we 
adore.  Why?  Not  because  they  have  a  lot  of  riches  but  because  they 
have  set  an  example  by  their  lives,  that  life  is  not  intended  merely  for 
material  fulfilment  or  intellectual  enlightenment,  but  it  is  intended  for 
those  people  who  are  able  to  help  others,  the  suffering  humanity. 
Whatever  religion  you  may  profess,  it  may  speak  to  you  with  many 
voices,  but  the  one  authentic  voice  is  the  voice  of  compassion.  If  you 
have  that  authentic  voice,  you  are  truly  a  religious  man.  If  you  do  not 
have  it,  your  going  to  temples  or  chanting  hymns  will  not  do.  There 
should  be  a  transformation  in  you. 

I  congratulate  all  those  connected  with  this  institution  for  the  last 
50  years.  Mr  Bhaktavatsalam  spoke  about  the  beginnings  in  1914  and 
about  the  present  position  here.  All  these  are  due  to  the  intellectual 
and  selfless  labours  of  a  host  of  teachers  who  were  here.  The  students 
themselves  were  able  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  teachers  and  you 
must  be  able  to  say  wherever  you  go  that  you  have  the  stamp  of  the 
qmc — you  are  good,  you  are  intelligent,  you  are  virtuous.  If  these  are 
there,  you  will  be  a  true  qmc  product.  If  you  do  not  have  them,  they 
have  left  no  mark  on  you.  While  I  congratulate  this  institution  on  the 
50  years  of  its  active  life,  while  I  wish  this  institution  a  greater  future 
ahead  of  it,  let  us  remember  the  great  ideals  which  you  have  chalked 
out  for  yourselves  and  try  to  implement  them  in  every  act  of  your 
lives. 
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Friends:  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  and  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  this  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  in  Madras. 

Many  people  have  already  testified  to  the  great  work  which  Mr 
Munshi  has  done  in  this  connection.  I  have  followed  with  interest  the 
growth  of  this  Vidya  Bhavan  and  the  establishment  of  different  centres 
in  different  prominent  places.  Mr  Munshi  has  done  so  much  for  our 
country — he  was  Governor,  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  great 
literary  writer  and  an  artiste  of  high  quality.  But  above  all,  the  one 
thing  which  will  stand  out  to  his  credit  generations  later  will  be  his 
devotion  to  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  and  the  books  which  he  has 
brought  out  in  the  Book  University  series. 

Bharatiya  Vidya,  Indian  culture.  Why?  What  led  him  to  do  it? 
He  felt  that  there  was  some  spiritual  inadequacy,  bordering  on 
illiteracy,  among  the  graduates  of  our  country.  They  go  through  their 
routine,  they  pass  their  examinations,  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  the  first  principles  of  Indian  culture  are!  It  was  his  ambition  to 
endow  everyone  of  our  graduates  with  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
purpose  of  true  education.  With  that  idea,  he  started  all  these 
institutions  and  he  brought  out  these  books  for  the  dissemination  of 
spiritual  learning.  How  much  this  is  necessary  today  will  be  appreciated 
if  we  look  around  our  country.  We  see  our  Prime  Minister  complaining 
that  the  traders  are  not  co-operating  with  the  Government;  you  see 
how  students  break  through  Assembly  Halls  and  bring  disgrace  to 
themselves  and  to  the  good  name  of  our  country;  you  see. also  how 
politicians  behave  in  several  Assemblies.  You  find,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  real  lack  of  what  one  might  call  civilized  conduct,  civilized  in  the 
sense  that  you  hold  the  other  man  as  dear  to  you  as  you  are  to  yourself 
and  try  to  propagate  the  values  for  which  our  country  has  stood  for 
generations.  If  we  live  today,  it  is  not  because  of  our  great  industrial 
progress  or  mechanical  efficiency  or  our  atom  bombs  and  things  like 
that.  We  live  today  because  there  are  still  people  who  illustrate  for  the 
commonalty  the  path  of  spirituality  and  their  behaviour  is  something 
which  is  divinely  ordained.  It  is  such  people  who  represent  the  true 
culture  of  our  country,  adhyatma  vidya:  of  all  sciences,  the  greatest 
science  is  the  knowledge  of  your  own  self. 

What  is  the  self?  Is  it  flesh  and  bone,  is  it  muscle  and  blood,  is  it 
merely  the  mechanical  components  of  your  life?  Self  is  something 
which  is  beyond  all  these  things.  It  stands  above  all  these  things. 
Vachaspati  says,  that  which  is  constant  to  all  your  activities,  which 
changes  from  moment  to  moment,  that  is  the  creative  element  in  one. 

Speech  on  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  premises  of  the  Bharatiya 
Vidya  Bhavan,  Madras,  29  October,  1964 
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that  is  the  principle  of  subjectivity  and  inward  freedom.  If  you  merely 
become  an  item  in  a  series  of  happenings  in  this  world,  if  you  are  merely 
made  by  nature,  you  have  not  got  this  spirit  which  asks  us  to  go 
forward,  to  develop,  so  to  say.  Every  man  is  a  dreamer.  He  dreams  for 
a  nobler  and  better  life.  He  is  not  merely  the  victim  of  the  environment 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Environment  makes  the  man.  Man  also  makes 
the  environment.  He  also  changes  and  shapes  it.  It  is  that  creativity  in 
us  which  we  overlook. 

The  other  day,  over  a  month  ago,  I  had  to  address  a  very  large 
audience  in  Leningrad.  I  told  them  that  the  name  Hermitage  was  given 
to  that  beautiful  collection  of  works  of  art  there  to  indicate  to  us  that 
man  must  develop  a  hermit  cell  in  his  own  mind  and  heart  if  he  is  to 
produce  a  great  work.  No  man  who  merely  regards  himself  as  a 
product  of  nature  can  ever  bring  out  a  supreme  work  of  art.  I  am 
telling  you  that  each  man  has  a  solitary  and  social  side  to  his  life.  If 
you  are  lost  in  the  social  side,  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  history 
or  bring  about  changes.  There  is  a  solitary  side.  Man  must  make  a 
monastic  cell,  sit  in  judgment  and  remould  that  experience  and  present 
us  a  great  work  of  art.  Man  is  most  human  when  he  is  lonely,  not 
when  he  is  making  speeches,  but  at  a  time  when  he  withdraws  himself, 
when  he  detaches  himself  from  the  outer  environment  and  turns  within 
and  finds  out  what  it  is  that  is  lacking  there.  Many  of  us  are  afraid  of 
looking  into  ourselves  because  we  have  so  much  there  which  we  do 
not  want  to  face.  We  want  to  avoid  it  and  get  away  from  it.  So  we 
become  social  beings  and  get  away  from  the  realities  of  our  life. 
Knowledge  of  the  self  is  truth,  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge.  That  you 
cannot  have  by  merely  looking  at  the  outward  environment.  You  have 
in  the  Upanisad  that  great  controversy  between  Narada  and  Sanatku- 
mara.  His  pupil  says,  ‘I  know  every  type  of  vidyd  or  knowledge;  why  is 
it  that  I  am  not  able  to  find  that  deep  solace  in  my  mind?  Why  is  it  that 
I  am  not  able  to  develop  that  comfort  and  peace  in  my  own  mind?’  He 

comes  to  the  truth . ‘I  am  only  the  knower  of  texts.  I  have  not 

developed  that  true  knowledge  of  the  self.  That  is  why  I  am  unable  to 
cross  the  ocean  of  sorrow.’ 

Mere  textual  learning,  going  to  temples,  chanting  hymns,  muttering 
mantras ,  does  not  give  this  spiritual  wisdom.  You  cannot  get  eternal 
life  by  mere  textual  learning.  It  will  not  give  you  true  spiritual  wisdom. 
If  you  once  have  that  spiritual  wisdom,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  Reality  which  is  above  all  this  phenomenal  world  and  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words  or  in  a  propositional  form.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  develop  an  attitude  of  hospitality  to  all  other  ways  of  professing 
religion.  That  is  what  our  great  seers  have  taught  us  from  the  beginning 
of  history.  And  yet  today,  in  the  name  of  caste,  of  community,  we  haye 
not  been  able  to  develop  that  national  solidarity  which  is  essential  for 
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any  kind  of  progress  in  this  world.  You  turn  to  the  other  countries  in 
the  East  which  have  made  tremendous  progress — Japan,  China,  etc. 
What  is  it  you  find  there?  Do  people  fight  there  about  caste?  Do  they 
fight  about  communal  differences?  Do  they  ask  what  caste  one  belongs 
to?  These  questions  are  irrelevant.  We  have  to  learn  this  great  lesson, 
that  caste  differences,  communal  differences,  are  all  to  be  put  aside 
and  we  have  to  put  national  welfare  and  national  good  as  the  highest 
aim  of  us  all.  That  is  what  our  scriptures  have  taught  us.  They  have 
taught  us  that  there  is  one  God  and  we  are  all  children  of  that  Supreme 
Light  and  we  should  npt  quarrel  about  these  small  things. 

We  can  do  so  only  by  self-scrutiny,  by  having  a  little  time  in  our 
life  devoted  to  self-examination,  trying  to  find  out  whether  we  have 
the  feelings  of  egotism,  pride,  infallibility,  a  sense  of  denouncing  others 
and  thinking  we  are  the  only  supreme  people.  That  kind  of  thing  does 
not  make  a  man  a  human  being.  If  a  man  is  to  deserve  the  name  of 
humanity,  if  he  is  to  call  himself  a  truly  human  being,  he  must  try  to 
rid  his  mind  of  all  these  things — raga,  bhaya  and  krodha. 

Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  will  tell  you  about  these  things.  But  it 
cannot  make  you  good  or  civilized  or  make  you  human  unless  you 
devote  a  few  moments  of  your  life  to  think  of  the  Supreme,  to  think 
of  whether  what  you  are  doing  will  commend  itself  to  the  Supreme  or 
whether  you  are  doing  something  which  does  not  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  other  people.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  Vidya 
Bhavan  will  grow  into  a  great  spiritual  centre  and  will  give  people 
hope  and  restore  confidence  in  them. 


THE  SANCTITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Friends:  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  the  very  generous  words  of 
welcome  used  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Corporation  and  the  President  of 
the  Zila  Parishad.  I  listened  with  attention  to  the  several  things  said 
by  them,  especially  the  work  done  in  the  Zila  narrated  by  the  Adhyaksa 
of  the  Zila  Parishad.  Both  the  statements  referred  to  our  culture, 
Bharatiya  Samskrti.  The  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  if  we  are  the 
inheritors  of  a  great  culture,  what  are  we  doing  today  to  establish 
the  value  and  the  validity  of  that  culture  in  our  modern  context?  We 
have  so  many  difficulties  facing  us.  Take  the  problem  of  food;  take  the 
intolerance  in  the  minds  of  men;  indiscipline  among  the  students 
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themselves;  group  rivalries  and  factions  and  the  resultant  slowing  down 
of  administration.  All  these  things  are  taking  roots. 

There  is  no  use  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  facts  which  are 
staring  us  in  the  face.  If  the  culture  is  a  great  one  and  if  we  are  the 
inheritors  of  that  great  culture,  why  are  these  things  as  they  are?  What 
are  we  doing  in  the  name  of  that  culture  to  prevent  further  deterioration 
so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned? 

When  we  look  to  our  culture,  we  have  the  twin  emotions  of  pride 
and  shame.  Pride  because  it  teaches  us  great  lessons  of  timeless 
character  which  are  not  superseded  by  the  events  that  happened;  shame 
because  we  have  not  been  following  that  culture  in  any  serious  way. 
The  culture  is  a  standing  protection  against  any  kind  of  intolerance. 
You  find  in  the  Nyaya  Sutra  a  statement  as  to  what  constitutes  Vedas. 
The  answer  is  given:  Veda  is  apta  vacana.  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  pur  anas.  Who  are  the  aptasl  They  are  those  who  realize 
God.  Are  they  confined  to  your  country,  or  are  they  limited 
to  your  faction?  The  answer  is :  This  quality  of  God-realization  is  one 
possessed  by  the  sages  of  this  country,  by  the  aryas  everywhere  and 
even  by  the  mlecchas,  even  by  the  non-aryas.  We  wish  to  regard  the 
teaching  of  the  wise,  whether  they  are  of  India  or  elsewhere,  as  equivalent 
of  Vedas.  Such  people  of  God-realization  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  world,  wherever  religion  is  seriously  practised,  intensely  believed 
in.  You  have  people  who  are  able  to  touch  the  limits,  so  to  say,  of  the 
ineffable.  Such  people  deserve  our  respect  and  we  appreciated  them.  We 
welcomed  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  treated  them  with 
utmost  respect.  What  has  happened  to  that  attitude  of  sobriety,  goodness 
of  nature  and  greatness  of  spirit  which  recognized  everyone,  whatever 
religion  he  professed,  if  he  is  sincere?  We  have  broken  it  down  and 
little  troubles  are  exaggerated  and  we  fight  for  small  things.  Similarly 
the  great  Vedas ,  four  of  them,  in  different  ways  emphasised  the  sanctity 
and  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual. 

Every  human  individual  has  divine  possibility  in  him,  whether  he 
is  here,  there  or  anywhere.  The  human  individual,  by  virtue  of  his 
humanity,  is  a  candidate  for  spiritual  realization.  For  this  spiritual 
immortality  there  should  be  no  other  distinctions  of  caste,  colour, 
community  or  other  things.  So  the  great  Vedas  affirm  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul.  If  we  recognize  it,  if  we  adopt  it,  in  every  human  life; 
if  we  practise  with  intense  respect  for  every  human  individual,  we  will 
be  loyal  to  our  tradition. 

We  do  not  have  the  attitude  of  tolerance  which  is  insisted  upon.  We 
do  not  have  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  has  been  taught  to  us  from 
ages  past.  These  are  matters  for  shame.  Non-practice  of  this  reality  gives 
us  shame.  So  what  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  things  of  which 
we  are  ashamed  and  adopt  the  things  of  which  we  are  proud.  That  is 
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what  we  are  expected  to  do.  If  every  individual  is  respected,  if  every 
individual  feels  that  he  has  got  the  highest  potency,  these  group  rivalries, 
these  faction  fights,  this  action  of  slowing  down  of  administration,  where 
in  spite  of  so  many  we  employ  much  work  is  not  done,  all  these  will 
become  things  of  the  past. 

My  advice,  if  one  can  give  advice  in  these  matters — nobody  has  a 
right  to  do  so — is  to  look  to  the  past,  affirm  those  things,  practise  them 
in  everyday  life  and  avoid  things  which  disfigure  our  civilisation,  which 
make  us  have  a  rich  country  still  consisting  of  very  poor  people.  That 
is  what  we  should  work  for,  whether  in  Municipal  Corporations  or 
Zila  Parishads.  Our  attitude  should  be  one  of  respect  for  every  man 
and  if  we  practise  that  in  our  daily  life  our  country  will  be  brighter. 


SOME  LESSONS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE 

Friends  :  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  the 
Shakespeare  Seminar.  There  are  specialists  who  are  to  discuss  the 
four  themes  already  mentioned — the  impact  of  Shakespeare  on  us,  how 
Shakespeare  is  taught  in  class  rooms,  the  stage  production  of 
Shakespeare  and  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  different  languages  of 
India.  I  have  no  doubt  almost  all  the  languages  of  India  have  translations 
of  Shakespeare’s  works.  That  shows  his  universality.  Others  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  that  though  he  was  born  an  Englishman,  his 
influence  is  world-wide  and  his  plays  are  staged  not  only  in  the 
English-speaking  world  but  in  the  Continent,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Germany,  in  France;  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  you  will 
find  that  Shakespeare  is  taught,  is  staged,  and  is  read  by  all  the  literary 
people. 

The  psychological  subtlety  and  the  profound  insight  into  human 
nature,  the  way  in  which  passions  work  and  how  character  is  explored, 
all  these  matters  will  be  discussed  by  the  specialists  who  have  met  here. 
I  shall  only  speak  of  how  Shakespeare  has  given  us  lessons  which  even 
today  are  valuable  for  us. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  victims  of  either  mechanical  determinism 
or  dialectical  materialism  or  logical  necessity.  Take  the  statement  in 
Julius  Caesar: 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Speech  inaugurating  the  Shakespeare  Seminar  organized  by  the  Sahitya 
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Man  is  a  creature  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven.  There  is 
generally  a  conflict  between  what  binds  us  to  earth  and  what  lifts  us 
to  heaven.  This  paradoxical  pattern  of  human  life  is  spread  out  in 
varied  ways.  Even  today  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  these  spectacular 
developments  of  science  which  astonish  us,  which  overwhelm  us,  which 
make  us  believe  that  everything  is  inevitable  and  nothing  is  left  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  individual,  I  remember  those  lines  that  we  are 
not  the  play-thing  of  the  stars,  that  we  are  “not  villains  by  necessity 
and  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion”.  In  Ha\nlet,  Shakespeare  says: 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  how 
Noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty! 

In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable! 

In  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension 
How  like  a  God! 

Then  you  have  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

But  man,  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assured. 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

You  find,  therefore,  in  the  human  being  angelic  apprehension, 
godlike  qualities,  great  capacity  for  reason;  and  on  the  other  side  pride, 
ambition.  The  paradoxical  character  of  human  life  makes  our  life  so 
interesting,  so  tragic,  so  meaningful,  so  significant.  We  have  to  take 
into  account  this  dichotomy  of  human  nature,  this  self-division  which 
we  find  in  man  when  he  looks  at  himself.  It  is  this  that  is  brought  out 
in  many  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies.  In  almost  all  of  them  he  brings 
out  this  fact  of  man,  proud  man,  heroic  man,  great  man,  still  fighting 
with  adverse  forces — and  yet  the  resulting  impression  left  on  our  minds 
is  not  one  of  despair  but  that  there  is  a  deeper  harmony  in  existence 
and  it  is  for  us  to  understand  that  deeper  life  of  things. 

We  may  take  another  instance.  Hamlet  stands  there  full  of  misery, 
full  of  passion,  looks  at  Ophelia  and  tells  her? 

‘Get  thee  to  a  nunnery:  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners?’ 
‘Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow. 

Thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.’ 

That  shows  the  anguish  in  his  mind,  the  pain  and  the  misery  through 
13 — 6  DPD/67 
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which  he  passed;  then  it  is  the  play  scene,  where  his  mind  is  confused,  it 
is  bewildered,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do,  he  looks  at  life  and  at 
death,  and  wonders  which  is  worse: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  is  the  question.’ 

You  find,  therefore,  when  you  look  at  the  great  plays  of  Hamlet 
or  Othello,  Macbeth  or  King  Lear  or  the  others,  the  bewilderment  to 
which  we  are  reduced,  the  agony  through  which  we  pass,  the  anguish 
we  suffer  and  the  ruin  which  we  encounter.  All  these  things  work  out 
with  an  inevitability  towards  the  end  of  catastrophe.  Shakespeare  points 
out  to  us  that  they  merely  reflect  the  weaknesses  which  we  ourselves 
share.  When  we  look  at  those  figures,  we  look  at  ourselves.  What  they 
suffer  from  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  weaknesses  which  we  possess 
but  these  are  all  common  weaknesses  shared  by  us  all.  Sinners  are 
we  all;  we  should  forbear  to  judge,  not  sit  in  judgment  for  we  do  not 
know  what  agonies  a  man  is  passing  through,  what  doubts,  dfficulties 
and  discords  his  mind  encounters.  If  we  only  had  an  idea  of  that,  we 
would  not  judge.  We  would  feel  that  we  are  something  akin  to  him  and 
there  is  something  in  common  which  binds  us  all  together,  the  whole  of 
humanity  together.  That  is  how  Shakespeare  points  out  the  self-division 
in  man,  the  paradox  in  man,  the  way  in  which  he  has  to  raise  himself 
to  a  higher  life. 

Many  theories  have  been  adumbrated  as  to  why  there  is  pain  in 
this  world;  why  is  there  evil  in  this  world?  People  will  say  it  is  there 
because  there  is  another  force.  There  is  a  kind  of  dualism  in  this  world. 
Others  will  say,  like  the  stoics,  that  calamity  is  an  integral  part  of 
nature  and  we  have  to  endure  it.  Endurance  is  the  only  thing  expected 
of  us.  There  is  something  which  our  scriptures  declare.  When  we  want 
to  bless  a  man,  we  subject  him  to  suffering: 

yasya  anu graham  icchcimi 

tasya  vittarh  harami 

That  is,  when  God  wishes  to  bless.  He  deprives  us  of  our  possessions 
and  makes  us  su  ?er.  But  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  what 
Shakespeare  had  in  mind.  This  is  an  evolving  universe,  it  is  not  perfect 
as  it  is.  There  is  so  much  of  growth.  Pain  and  imperfection  are  there 
facing  us.  These  things  we  have  to  overcome  and  grow  in  our 
consciousness.  These  dramas,  more  or  less,  shape  us  into  the  pattern  of 
someone  who  looks  upon  this  world  as  a  growing  universe  which  has 
still  a  better  future. 

Today,  when  we  are  passing  through  a  crisis,  when  nuclear 
catastrophe  is  anticipated  by  some  and  others  are  trying  to  ward  it  off. 
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we  have  lessons  to  learn  from  Shakespeare.  His  patriotism  is  undoubted, 
his  spirited  patriotism  which  is  found  in  Richard  II  where  he  talks  of 
England  : 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter’d  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 

He  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  great  England  is.  But  he  knows  again 
that  patriotism  is  not  enough,  that  we  suffer  from  national  bigotries, 
from  racial  prejudices.  You  find  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  family  feuds 
have  brought  people  to  ruin  and  we  should  try  to  avoid  them.  In 
Merchant  of  Venice  we  are  taught  the  evil  of  religious  bigotry.  In 
Othello  we  are  told  about  the  iniquity  of  race  prejudices.  All  these 
prejudices  will  have  to  be  overcome  if  we  are  to  build  a  universal 
community.  Each  man  has  to  assume  responsibility  for  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  this  world.  It  is  that  kind  of  essential  freedom  of  which 
Shakespeare  is  an  advocate.  He  may  not  be  a  religious  teacher,  but  he 
is  a  seer;  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  magic  and  mystery  of  things;  he 
sees  into  the  foundations  of  things;  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  outlook 
which  should  permeate  the  civilized  conscience.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
universal  figure.  He  wants  this  world  to  be  a  happy  home  for  humanity. 


ON  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Friends:  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  I  give  away  the  Sahitya 
Akademi  awards.  I  did  it  once  or  twice  before.  But  today  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  because  the  Sahitya  Akademi  has  completed  10  years 
and  we  have  reached  the  mark  of  a  hundred  awards. 

For  a  country  like  ours,  rich  and  diverse  with  sixteen  languages 
which  are  recognized  by  the  Akademi,  the  number  100  cannot  be 
regarded  as  too  much.  I  hope  the  recipients  of  the  awards  will  not  look 
upon  these  awards,  as  a  culmination  of  their  literary  work  but  take  it 
as  a  hope  which  the  Akademi  has  that  they  will  go  forward  with  their 
creative  work. 

Whatever  be  the  subject  you  choose,  whether  it  is  literature  proper 
or  philosophy  or  history,  you  can  always  use  the  enchanted  word  which 
conveys  not  merely  understanding  but  inspiration.  We  have  had  many 
great  philosophers  in  the  world — Plato,  Locke;  in  our  own  country 

Speech  on  presenting  Sahitya  Akademi  awards  to  distinguished  authors, 
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Samkara.  They  are  men  wKo  used  language  to  its  perfection.  They  were 
able  to  convey  what  they  intended  to  convey,  unlike  some  who  use 
violence  of  phrase  and  poverty  of  thought,  not  by  those  things  but  by 
dignity  of  diction  and  depth  of  experience.  A  great  creative  writer  must 
have  a  vision  which  he  is  attempting  to  translate  into  words.  He  must 
have  the  richness  and  the  depth  of  life  and  experience.  Unless  we 
ourselves  pass  through  these,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
convey  our  own  depth  to  other  people.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere 
literary  equipment  and  superficiality  of  thought,  but  you  must  dive 
into  the  depths  of  life.  You  must  try  to  discover  the  secret  which  is 
there,  the  secret  which  expresses  itself  and  the  magic  and  majesty  of 
the  cosmic  panorama,  natural  and  historical. 

I  do  hope  that  the  recipients  of  the  awards  will  take  note  of 
what  the  expectations  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi  are  for  them.  It  is 
possible  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  our  own  country. 
While  the  whole  world  is  changing,  some  of  us  resist  change  in  this 
world  even  today.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do  the  impossible.  When 
the  whole  thing  is  a  movement,  and  we  call  it  samsara ,  that  which 
perpetually  flows  and  does  not  stop  at  any  time,  how  can  we  resist 
change?  How  can  we  bring  about  a  static  India  in  the  midst  of 
a  changing  world?  It  is  for  the  creative  writers,  whatever  may  be  their 
subject,  to  bring  about  a  change  and  educate  the  people  of  our  country 
to  accept  change  as  something  which  is  natural  and  desirable.  In  this 
country  we  suffer  not  so  much  from  external  threats  as  from  dangers 
within.  We  will  be  able  to  resist  any  kind  of  external  threat  if  we  are 
strong,  if  we  are  united,  if  we  are  progressive.  If  we  are  unable  to 
achieve  these  qualities  and  integrate  our  whole  country  into  a  real 
whole,  not  merely  a  superficial  whole  of  existing  within  a  particular 
geographical  area,  but  if  we  are  able  to  develop  an  organic  union  of 
minds  and  hearts  among  the  people  of  our  country,  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  resist  any  kind  of  outer  threat.  Nations  perish  not  from 
external  threats  but  from  their  inward  decay.  It  is  that  which  we  should 
resist  and  I  hope  the  creative  writers  will  take  it  into  their  minds  and 
hearts  that  they  have  a  great  responsibility  to  fulfil  in  this  changing 
world. 

I  hear  now  and  then  of  decline  of  compassion,  the  death  of  the 
human  heart,  that  men  have  become  merely  automata,  robots.  They 
do  what  the  other  man  does;  they  do  not  think  for  themselves.  There  is 
nothing  spontaneous  about  them,  creative  spontaneity  is  killed  in  them; 
they  become  duplicates  of  one  another.  I  do  not  think  this  criticism 
is  correct.  There  is  so  much  social  passion  today,  so  much  compassion, 
when  people  go  about  saying,  ‘Why  are  we  subjecting  women  to  these 
disabilities?  Why  are  we  subjecting  millions  of  our  people  to  caste 
restrictions  and  other  things?  Why  are  we  fighting  on  religious  issues. 
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on  racial  issues,  on  linguistic  issues,  etc.?’  It  is  therefore  not  true  to  say 
that  compassion  has  declined,  that  social  passion  has  declined.  We  have 
to  take  into  account  these  qualities  and  apply  them  to  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  and  disabilities  from  which  many  of  our  people  suffer 
today.  Individually  we  are  compassionate  and  courageous.  When  we 
act  as  members  of  groups,  we  lose  these  human  qualities  and  become 
merely  ants  in  an  anthill  or  follow  the  herd  instinct.  A  sense  of 
compassion  for  others  is  the  one  quality  which  lifts  huiuanity  above  the 
level  of  brutes.  We  have  a  story  in  the  Bhagavata  which  speaks  to  us  of 
Draupadi.  Draupadi’s  five  children,  the  upapandavas ,  were  killed  by 
Asvatthama  and  Arjuna  comes  and  says,  ‘Dear  Draupadi,  I  will  bring 
Asvatthama’s  head  to  you  on  a  platter.’  What  is  the  answer  which 
Draupadi  gave? 

tnd  rodid  asya  janarii  gautami  patidevatd 

yatha  aharii  mrtavatsa  aria  rodimyasrumukhi  muhuh 

‘Let  not  Gautami,  the  mother  of  Asvatthama,  weep  like  me  with  my 
children  dead  before  me.  Why  should  she  also  suffer  a  similar  fate  to 
mine?  Arjuna,  don’t  touch  Asvatthama.  Leave  him  alone.’ 

There  you  have  the  heart  of  India  speaking.  Even  though  her 
children  were  killed  by  Asvatthama,  the  mother  of  those  children  tells 
Arjuna,  ‘Don’t  hurt  ASvatthama,  let  not  his  mother,  asya  janarii  Gautami 
patidevatd,  weep  as  I  am  weeping  here  today.* 

There  are  several  things  in  our  epics  which  we  may  profitably 
use.  There  are  many  other  things  which  we  have  to  discard.  But  this 
quality  of  compassion  is  the  voice  of  true  humanity.  It  is  that  which 
we  need  most  today,  both  in  our  country  and  in  the  world,  and  I  do 
hope  that  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  here,  will  try  to  do  your 
best  to  develop  the  quality  of  compassion,  develop  imaginative  sympathy 
and  develop  fellow-feeling  for  others.  That  is  the  natural  bond.  All 
these  restrictions  of  caste,  community,  race  and  religion  are  artificial. 
They  are  contingent.  They  are  not  the  essence  of  humanity.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  greatness  of  human  nature.  They  belong  to  the  artificial 
restrictions  that  have  been  imposed  on  us  by  accidents  of  geography 
and  history.  We  should  not  make  them  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
humanity.  I  do  hope  that  the  essential  quality  of  humanism,  of  a  sense 
of  humanity,  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  you  all. 
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OUR  COMMON  HERITAGE 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  on  this  auspicious  occasion  when 
two  eminent  sons  of  Bengal  are  honoured  by  the  Sanskrit  College. 
The  venerable  old  gentleman,  who  is  82,  I  am  glad  the  College  has 
honoured  him  at  this  age. 

Dr  Ramesh  Mazumdar  is  well  known  to  students  of  history  and 
he  has  extended  our  knowledge  of  India’s  activities  outside  India.  This 
shows  that  this  College  does  not  merely  honour  pure  Sanskritists  but  also 
people  who  have  enlarged  our  vision  about  India  abroad. 

Sometime  ago  you  honoured  S.  N.  Bose  and  gave  him  the 
distinction  of  ‘vijndnabhaskara’.  The  scientist  and  scholar  has  been  very 
useful  in  promoting  our  good  name  abroad.  This  means  that  this  College 
has  for  its  jurisdiction  all  the  activities  which  bring  a  good  name  to  our 
country  in  the  fields  of  science  and  scholarship. 

The  College  also  edits  a  magazine  called  Our  Heritage .  Many  of 
our  people  in  our  country,  even  when  they  get  out  of  the  university, 
do  not  know  the  first  principles  of  what  the  Indian  heritage  is.  They  have 
no  conception  of  what  the  general  outlook  of  our  country  is.  It  is 
something  which  is  held  up  by  the  application  of  a  scientific  method 
to  the  mastery  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  thoughts  and  life. 

In  one  of  the  Upanisads,  it  is  said,  “I  want  to  learn  ‘Brahma’.”  The 
answer  is,  tapasa  Brahma  vijindsasva — tapo  Brahma.  Tapas  is  not 
merely  performing  austerity,  tapa  dlocane.  It  is  the  reflection, 
reflection  on  the  world  which  we  see  outside.  When  we  look  at  the 
world  outside  we  find  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  many  different 
ways.  Philosophy  is  a  criticism  of  categories.  You  start  with  lower 
inadequate  ones  and  progress  gradually  to  the  highest  category.  In 
that  Upanisad,  matter,  life,  mind,  intelligence  and  spirit  are  given  in  an 
ascending  scale.  Spirit  is  the  principle  which  accounts  for  the  whole 
universe.  Intelligence  cannot  account  for  it,  mind  cannot,  life  cannot, 
matter  cannot;  they  can  account  for  certain  segments  of  this  life,  but 
the  only  ultimate  comprehensive  principle,  which  can  account 
for  the  whole  universe,  is  spirit.  This  comes  from  an  objective 
examination  of  the  universe.  It  is  also  possible  to  undertake  a  subjective 
survey.  You  discover  there,  you  live  in  different  states  of  consciousness. 
The  waking  world  of  jagrat,  the  dream  world  of  svapna,  the  dreamless 
sleep  of  susupti,  and  beyond  these  three  there  is  an  ultimate  transcendent 
consciousness  which  is  called  turiya.  You  give  it  ekatmdt  pratyaya 
sdram  prapahcopasamam  sdntam  sivam  advaitam.  But  this  cosmic 
principle  and  this  ultimate  principle  in  man  are  not  different,  ayam  atmd 
brahma — that  Brahma  is  the  Supreme  Self.  Simply  because  it  is  not 
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possible  for  you  to  account  for  it  in  categories  of  human  language  or 
logical  proposition,  it  does  not  become  a  mere  nullity.  It  is  Samkara  who 
tells  us  that  these  things,  which  are  indescribable  digdesaguna  phalabheda 
rahitarii  paramarthasad  advayam  brahma  mandabuddhlnam  asad  iva 
pratibhati,  can  hardly  be  discerned  by  the  feeble-minded.  This  ultimate 
category,  the  Ultimate  Reality,  which  transcends  all  distinctions  appears 
to  be  asat  but  it  is  really  the  perfection  of  Reality,  because 
it  is  the  depth  of  all  realities;  so,  that  is  the  first  principle. 
Because  it  is  incomprehensible  by  human  language  or  human  categories 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  merely  an  unreality.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
hospitable  to  every  kind  of  description  which  men  adopt.  So  it  is  that 
hospitality  of  the  mind  which  accepts  every  description,  every 
approximation  to  dtmd,  is  accepted. 

You  find  here,  therefore,  an  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  the  supreme 
self  in  your  own  being  and  which  can  be  expressed  in  many  forms.  It 
has  many  messengers  to  carry  that  light.  All  these  are  to  be  accepted 
by  us,  and  then  if  we  want  to  live  in  this  world,  we  get  recognition  of 
that  Ultimate  Reality.  Discipline,  austerity,  these  things  are  essential. 
We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  practise  spiritual  exercises  to  see  that 
light  within  ourselves;  it  is  the  light  in  us.  If  we  do  that  we  will  not 
have  quarrels  with  others;  we  will  not  be  cast  out  without  any  kind  of 
hope;  we  will  not  be  haunted  by  despair;  even  if  things  crash  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  assert  that  there  is  something  in  us  which  is  superior 
to  the  whole  environmental  state.  At  a  time  like  this  when  the  world  has 

i  - 

become  unstable,  when  it  is  precarious,  when  it  is  not  self-perpetuating, 
it  does  not  automatically  progress,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  recognise  the 
reality  of  the  Ultimate  within  us  which  is  proved  and  that  through  this 
impetus  any  progress  can  possibly  be  achieved. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  heritage  will  become  the  common 
possession  not  merely  of  all  Indians  but  of  all  peoples  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  sectarian  about  it.  It  is  scientific,  it  is  ethical,  it  is 
spiritual.  We  have  forgotten  it — we  have  confused  it  with  so  many 
extraneous  things  that  crept  within  our  religion  and  practice.  We  have 
to  discard  all  those  things.  There  are  many  things  in  our  heritage  of 
which  we  cannot  be  proud,  but  there  are  many  things  again  which  are 
our  pride.  Let  us  cling  to  the  latter  and  discard  the  former  to  ensure 
our  progress  on  right  lines. 
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KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM 

Friends:  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  declare  open 
these  new  premises  and  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
This  Society  has  been  very  generous  to  me  for  a  long  time  past.  I 
served  on  its  Committee  and  have  also  been  for  some  time  its 
Vice-President;  and  then  became  an  Honorary  Fellow.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  it  was  gracious  enough  to  award  to  me  the  Rabindranath 
Tagore  Birth  Centenary  Plaque  which  my  good  friend  Srimati  Padmaja 
Naidu  received  on  my  behalf.  For  all  these  things  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Society. 

No  one  can  think  of  the  Asiatic  Society  without  mentioning  the 
name  and  remembering  with  gratitude  Sir  William  Jones.  He  came  to 
this  country  as  a  great  scholar  in  many  Eastern  languages:  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Armenian  etc.,  and  when  he  came  here  he  made  a 
study  of  Sanskrit.  His  celebrated  sentence  is  well  known.  He  said,  “I 
am  impressed  and  wonder-struck  by  this  language  which  is  more  perfect 
than  Greek,  more  copious  than  Latin  and,  judged  by  the  roots  of 
verbs  and  rules  of  grammar,  it  shows  kinship  to  or  even  looks  like 
Gothic,  Celtic  and  old  Persian.”  In  other  words,  the  science  of 
comparative  philology  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  work  which  was  done 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  Not  merely  comparative  philology  but  comparative 
mythology,  comparative  religion,  all  these  things  developed  from  the 
researches  of  great  scholars  associated  with  this  institution.  Many  of 
the  scientific  and  scholarly  associations  of  the  country  may  be  said  to 
be  off-shoots  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  Geological  Survey, 
Botanical  Survey,  Archaeological  Survey  and  many  other  things,  and 
most  important  of  all  the  Indian  Museum  itself.  All  these  things  grew 
out  of  the  work  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Therefore,  if  you 
review  the  past,  you  must  be  struck  by  the  versatility  of  your  activities 
and  by  your  contribution  to  the  growth  of  learning,  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

You  take  for  your  province  ail  sciences,  human  and  natural.  You 
never  made  any  distinction  between  the  two  cultures — one  scientific, 
the  other  literary.  You  know  that  all  these  cultures  have  one  supreme 
aim  in  view,  namely,  enabling  you  to  know  the  truth  of  things— sarva 
sdstra  prayojanam  dtma  darsanam .  The  motive,  the  end  and  ambition 
of  all  sdstras  is  dtma  darsanam ,  insight  into  the  Reality,  the  capacity 
to  find  out  what  the  Ultimate  Truth  of  things  is.  That  has  been  the 
aim  of  every  kind  of  scientific  endeavour,  whether  it  belongs  to  natural 
sciences  or  humanistic  studies. 

There  is  a  general  criticism  levelled  against  us  that  where 
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our  knowledge  of  nature  is  increasing  our  wisdom  is  diminishing.  The 
spectacular  achievements  of  science  are  very  impressive  and  they  have 
got  such  great  power  in  their  control  that  they  can  devastate  the  world. 
If  there  are  people  who  contemplate  the  results  of  nuclear  developments 
they  will  feel:  what  is  it  that  has  happened  to  man,  why  is  it  that  he 
has  increased  so  much  in  wordly  power,  has  so  much  extended  his 
body  through  his  control  over  radio,  television  and  other  machines, 
and  yet  his  soul  seems  to  be  stagnant?  It  is  not  growing  correspondingly. 
There  is  disproportion  between  the  growth  of  wisdom  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge.  It  is  that  disparity  that  has  impressed  many  people.  Let 
us  try  to  extend  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  things;  let  us 
have  certain  values  which  will  be  utilized  by  the  mechanical  devices 
and  contrivances  we  have  brought  about.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  science,  it  is  the  spirit  of  man  that 
is  expressing  itself  there.  Every  human  individual  must  look  upon 
himself  not  as  living  on  the  outer  surface  of  things.  There  is  a  living 
depth  in  him.  There  is  a  centre  there  which  persists,  which  abides, 
whatever  may  be  the  changes.  Vacaspati  tells  us:  esu  vyavartamdne.su 
yad  anuvartatc  tat  tebhyo  bhinnam.  That  which  abides  in  the  revolving 
world,  in  the  rotating  wheel  of  time,  wiere  all  things  are  revolving, 
there  is  still  a  centre  in  each  human  be  ng  and  it  is  that  centre  that 
constitutes  the  fountain-head  of  truth  and  wisdom  and  enlightens  us. 
If  we  overlook  that  centre,  if  we  merely  live  on  the  surface  of  things, 
if  we  are  dealing  with  machines  and  make  ourselves  into  machines,  this 
danger  will  become  really  great  and  we  will  get  alienated  from  our  true 
spirit.  So  it  is  that  whatever  be  our  knowledge,  scientific  or  humanistic, 
understand  it  as  the  expression  of  the  wondrous  mind  of  man,  beautiful 
spirit,  which  is  there,  the  liquid  flame  of  consciousness.  If  we  look  at 
the  surface  of  things,  we  overlook  the  reality  which  is  the  supreme 
source  of  everything  great.  We  have  to  see  if  this  side  of  knowledge  is 
increasing,  if  wisdom  is  diminishing. 

If  that  kind  of  criticism  is  hurled  against  us,  it  is  due  to  neglect 
of  the  spiritual  side,  due  to  the  neglect  of  human  beings  who  are 
concentrating  themselves  on  the  externals  of  life,  little  realizing  that 
these  externals  are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  human 
wisdom.  So  wisdom  and  knowledge  will  have  to  grow  together. 
Everything  in  this  world  has  been  a  means  or  an  instrument  for  grasping 
of  the  Eternal.  Even  the  arts  in  which  we  dwell,  the  arts  that  we  foster, 
they  are  said  to  be  kalu—kam  paramdtmdnam  lati  grhnati  iti  kald. 
That  by  w'hich  we  grasp  the  Eternal,  that  is  said  to  be  an  art  and  its 
purpose  is  to  refine  the  spirit  of  man — dtma  samskrti  vdva  silpani.  All 
sciences  are  there  but  we  are  incapable  of  using  them  for  refining  our 
own  spirit.  We  have  said  it  so  often  but  in  our  practice  we  overlook  it. 

This  institution  takes  under  its  purview  all  that  is  done  or  performed 
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by  man  and  produced  by  nature  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  Today  these 
limits  will  have  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  world.  The  whole  world 
has  to  become  our  home.  The  other  day  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  when 
Christianity  arose  its  spiritual  environment  was  limited  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  Jewish  soul  was  mixed  up  with  Greek  thought  and  Roman 
organisation  and  we  have  Christian  doctrine  today.  St  Thomas  Acquinas 
tried  to  reconcile  Aristotelian  thought  with  Christian  theology;  he  took 
for  granted  that  Aristotelian  thought  represented  secular  disciplines  of 
the  world  and  he  wanted  to  bring  them  together.  Today  the  whole 
world  has  become  the  spiritual  environment  of  every  religion.  If  it  is 
to  exist,  if  it  is  not  to  fade  away,  if  it  is  to  survive,  it  must  come  to 
terms  with  all  the  great  sciences,  with  all  the  great  traditions  of  religious 
thought.  There  is  a  reconciliation,  so  to  say,  of  Christianity  with  every 
religion  and  of  every  religion  with  Christianity,  They  are  all  the  common 
heritage  of  man. 

This  Society,  it  is  my  ambition,  may  grow  into  a  sort  of  reconciling 
unity  of  all  the  great  thoughts  of  the  world.  All  the  classics  of  the 
world  are  our  classics  and  the  heritage  of  the  world  is  our  heritage  and 
we  are  the  inheritors  of  the  best  works  that  have  been  done  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  desire,  it  is  my  devout  wish 
and  prayer,  that  this  great  institution  which  has  served  so  well  for 
nearly  two  centuries  may  go  on  serving  for  several  centuries,  bring 
people  nearer  each  other  and  promote  understanding  among  the  people 
of  the  world,  foster  unity  and  form  the  basis  of  world  community. 
It  is  with  that  hope  that  I  declare  open  this  new  building  and  dedicate 
it  to  the  service  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 


BHARATIYA  VIDYA  BHAVAN 

'  -  •' 

Friends:  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  branch 
of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  If  our  country 
lives  still  and  has  some  faith  in  its  future  destiny,  it  is  not  due  to  its 
vast  extent,  large  population  or  past  greatness,  but  it  is  due  to  its 
present  faith,  faith  in  the  future  of  our  country,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
build  a  new  society  which  is  relevant  to  the  challenges  of  modern 
times. 

Bharatiya  Vidya  is  not  merely  intellectual  knowledge,  but  from 
the  beginning  it  has  had  a  spiritual  orientation.  In  the  Chandogya 
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Upanisad  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Narada  and  Sanatkumara.  Narada 
tells  Sanatkumara :  ‘I  was  informed — tarciti  sokam  citma  vid — that  the 
knower  of  the  self  crosses  the  world  of  sorrow.  I  have  read  all  these 
texts — rg  veda,  yajur  veda,  ksatra-vidyd  naksatra-vidya — I  know  them 
all  but  I  am  not  able  to  cross  the  ocean  of  sorrow;  mantra  videvdsmi 
na  atma  vit.  I  am  only  a  knower  of  the  texts;  I  am  not  a  knower  of  my 
own  self.  That  is  why  I  have  not  been  able  to  cross  this  ocean  of 
sorrow.’  Then  he  was  told  that  dtma-vidyd,  the  knowledge  of  self,  is  not 
theoretical  learning,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  life,  it  is  a  way  of  behaviour. 
By  mere  theoretical  knowledge  we  cannot  attain  our  true  fulfilment. 
What  is  this  mode  of  life?  Munshiji  in  his  speech  gave  us  its  three 
cardinal  features — sraddhd,  sathyama  and  samarpana. 

Sraddhd  or  faith — we  look  at  the  world,  we  pass  from  one  thing 
to  another;  it  is  a  series  of  perishings  and  creatings;  there  is  nothing 
stable,  nothing  fundamental,  nothing  abiding;  and  we  ask  the  question, 
‘Is  there  anything  present  in  this  universe,  anything  which  lives,  which 
goes  beyond  the  present  and  gives  it  life,  character?’  and  the  faith  tells 
us,  if  there  were  not  a  fundamental  Reality  at  the  back  of  it  all,  there 
would  not  be  this  world.  This  world  is  bassd  upon  that  pervasive  Reality 
which  stands  behind  the  panorama  of  this  cosmos  and  gives  it  life  and 
inspiration.  That  is  the  meaning  of  sraddhd — faith  in  the  Providential 
government  of  the  world;  faith  that  the  passing  show  is  not  all,  but 
there  is  an  Ultimate  Reality  at  the  back  of  it  all. 

Samyama  is  self-control.  Every  emotion  has  its  norm,  every  passion 
has  its  chastity;  whatever  road  we  undertake,  whatever  line  of  action 
we  adopt,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  discipline.  We  must  live  under 
the  enlightenment  of  disciplined  convictions.  If  we  are  not  able  to  do 
so,  we  are  not  truly  educated.  We  have  to  free  ourselves  from  hate, 
from  fear,  from  worry  and  other  things.  Now  it  is  this  problem  that  is 
again  and  again  brought  up.  What  is  to  be  our  attitude  towards  the 
adoption  of  force  in  settlement  of  disputes?  We  have  said  from  times 
past  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  use  of  force  in  this  world : 

agratah  caturo  vedah  prsthatah  sasaram  dhanuh 

idarh  brdhmam  idam  ksdtram  sapdd  api  sarad  api 

or  sdstrdd  api  sastrdd  api 

We  will  try  to  settle  our  problems  by  spiritual  means,  if  possible,  but 
if  it  is  not  possible  we  have  to  resist  evil.  We  have  to  overcome  any  kind 
of  aggression  on  our  country.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  maintain  the 
defence  services,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  So  long  as 
this  world  is  imperfect,  so  long  as  nations  do  not  disarm,  at  least  so  long 
as  it  is  not  safe  to  be  completely  disarmed,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
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maintain  these  forces. 

Ahimsa  means  freedom  from  hatred — tat  sannidhau  vaira  tyagaJi, 
In  the  presence  of  ahimsa,  we  renounce  vaira,  we  give  up  hatred.  If  we 
have  to  use  force,  we  do  so  with  our  minds  free  from  hatred,  free  from 
fear.  But  nowhere  is  it  said  that  we  have  to  surrender  ourselves  to  any 
kind  of  aggression  or  any  kind  of  menace  that  overtakes  us.  We  work 
for  peace,  we  work  for  the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  try  to  do 
our  best  to  bring  about  a  world  without  wars,  which  will  not  have  the 
scourge  of  war.  This  is  what  we  wish  to  do  till  we  reach  that  goal;  we 
must  try. 

It  is  said,  jivo  jivasya  jivanam,  life  lives  on  life.  The  Mahdbhdrata 
says  we  should  try  to  reduce  the  scope  of  force — yatnad  alpatard  bhavet. 
“I  will  try  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  the  use  of  force.”  It  does  not 
say  that  we  should  abolish  the  use  of  force  altogether.  We  should  not 
have  any  kind  of  confusion  in  our  minds  about  the  dictates  of 
non-violence  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Buddha,  Gandhi, 
etc,,  and  there  is  need  for  the  use  of  force  so  long  as  the  situation  is 
what  it  is,  disruption  from  within,  aggression  from  without;  when  these 
things  are  there  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  instruments  of 
force. 

Samarpana  is  the  third  quality;  the  spirit  of  dedication.  If  today 
our  lives  are  aimless,  if  they  are  casual,  if  they  are  fitful,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  co-ordinating  purpose,  there  is  no  cause  which  we  cherish  and 
nourish  in  our  hearts  and  souls.  For  the  lack  of  this  purpose  our 
lives  have  become  meaningless.  Many  of  us  indulge  in  spiritual  vanity, 
meaningless  arrogance,  gigantic  conceit,  thinking  that  we  are  the 
custodians  of  all  the  great  values  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  more 
false  than  that.  We  should  try  to  give  up  this  defiant  attitude;  this 
attitude  of  supreme  disdain  for  others.  We  should  know  that  the  whole 
world  is  to  be  made  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  to  be  converted 
into  that  and  all  cultures  and  civilisations  have  certain  qualities  and 
values.  No  isolation  is  possible  in  this  modern  world. 

Look  at  the  spirit  of  dedication  which  Sri  Rama  had.  He  says: 

sneham  daydm  tatha  saukhyarii 

yadi  va  janakim  api 

‘Even  Janaki  I  am  prepared  to  surrender.’  For  what? 

aradhanaya  lokandm  muhcato 

nasti  me  vyatha 

‘For  the  service  of  the  people,  for  the  service  of  the  community,  I  am 
prepared  to  give  up  everything.’  This  is  true  dedication,  giving  up  by  us 
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all — atma  nivedana  jagat  hit  ay  a  krsnaya.  For  the  good  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  God. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  three  qualities  which  are  emphasised  by 
the  Bhavan — sraddhd,  sathyama  and  samar pana — these  must  qualify 
every  individual  who  is  educated  in  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  no  good  merely  becoming  intellectually  efficient  and 
competent  or  technically  skilled;  it  is  necessary  to  be  civilized.  We 
must  mature  the  humanity  with  which  we  are  endowed,  we  must  grow 
more  into  a  human  being.  We  are,  most  of  us,  beasts,  nara  pasu , 
nara-mrga,  as  they  call  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to  sublimate  our 
whole  nature,  to  integrate  our  whole  character  and  make  ourselves 
transparent  symbols  of  the  Divine  within.  Unless  we  become  divinised, 
our  humanity  is  not  properly  fulfilled  and  it  is  that  quality  of  divinising 
one’s  own  self  that  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  emphasises.  We  do  not 
neglect  arts  and  sciences.  We  believe  in  music,  arts  and  dramatics.  We 
believe  in  all  these  things.  And  above  them  all  is  this  supreme  quality 
of  having  a  purpose  to  which  we  are  dedicated.  So  long  as  we  have 
that  purpose,  our  life  becomes  meaningful,  purposeful.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  branch  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan. 
I  hope,  with  cultivated  and  prosperous  citizens  of  this  city  and  this 
State,  the  Bhavan  will  grow  into  one  of  the  finest  Bhavans  of  Bharatiya 
Vidya. 


KALA  BHAVAN 

Friends  :  Sri  Brahmananda  Reddy  has  just  mentioned  that  during 
this  trip  I  had  spent  a  few  days  with  you  and  this  is  the  last  day. 
My  stay  here  has  not  been  merely  comfortable,  as  he  said,  but  quite 
enjoyable.  The  Government  and  the  people — I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
names — have  been  very  generous  to  us,  have  been  eager  and  enthusiastic 
and  wished  to  make  our  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Wherever  I  went, 
I  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  warmth. 

Yesterday  we  were  at  Bhadrachalam.  We  saw  thousands  of  people 
there,  all  anxious  to  pay  respects  to  me,  to  the  Governor,  to  the  Ministers 
and  to  all  of  us.  The  renovation  of  the  Bhadrachalam  Temple  is  going 
on.  Much  more  important  than  the  renovation  of  the  temple  and  our 
environment  is  the  renovation  of  ourselves.  We  must  raise  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  people.  That  is  a  more  important  task.  How  best  we  can 
bring  it  about  is  left  for  these  Akademis  to  show. 
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The  Akademis  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  us  the  right 
orientation,  the  right  kind  of  attitude.  We  have  a  Telugu  poet  telling  us 
that  a  country  does  not  consist  of  mere  mud,  it  is  the  men  who  have  to 
be  rehabilitated.1  If,  today,  we  are  passing  through  a  crisis  in  our  country, 
it  only  shows  the  deterioration  that  has  set  in  and  that  deterioration 
has  to  be  rectified  by  means  of  literature,  art,  painting  and  sculpture. 
In  all  this  Andhra  Pradesh  has  had  great  traditions,  and  by  encouraging 
these  traditions,  we  will  improve  ourselves.  The  investment  in  spirit  is 
as  necessary  as  the  investment  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Kala  Bhavan — kala  is  that  which  brings  us  to  the  realisation  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit;  that  there  is  something  higher  than  the  passing 
panorama;  that  there  is  some  kind  of  living  spirit  which  animates, 
informs,  inspires  all  our  activities;  to  make  us  realize,  that  is  the  true 
purpose  of  kala.  This  Kala  Bhavan  has  the  three  branches  of  Sahitya, 
Sanglt  Natak  and  Lalit  Kala. 

You  have  here  literature.  Literature  should  not,  or  any  other  art 
should  not,  be  regarded  as  merely  impressionistic.  It  is  not  merely 
something  which  you  take  from  outside.  If  you  want  to  produce 
great  literature,  you  have  to  pass  through  great  discipline  of  spirit.  The 
mind  must  pass  through  a  travail  before  it  is  able  to  produce  any  real 
work  of  literature  or  art,  whether  it  is  music,  dance,  drama,  sculpture 
or  painting.  We  cannot  merely  sit  down  and  take  up  a  paper  and  scrawl 
phrases;  that  is  not  literature;  that  is  under-graduate  literature,  the  sort 
of  thing  in  which  people  generally  indulge  when  they  have  nothing  better 
to  do.  You  must  pass  through  a  travail,  through  complete  transformation 
of  your  nature.  The  discipline  must  change  your  whole  direction  of 
life.  It  must  make  you  different  from  what  you  are  and  it  is  only  then 
that  you  can  pour  out  literature  which  is  of  a  higher  kind. 

It  is  the  same  with  music.  You  cannot  have  real  music  unless  the 
individual  is  lost  in  what  he  plays;  he  thoroughly  enjoys  himself  when 
she  sings  or  he  sings.  That  is,  you  participate  in  the  kind  of  education 
you  are  giving  to  your  audience.  You  lose  your  self;  you  stand  out  of 
your  self.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ecstasy.  Ecstasy  means 
standing  out  of  your  own  nature.  True  music  lifts  you  out  of  your 
ordinary  routine  of  life,  takes  you  away  from  the  prosaic  character  of 
your  existence,  raises  you  to  a  plane  of  true  poetry,  true  exhilaration, 
true  ecstatic  development.  It  is  only  then  that  you  have  true  music. 

Similarly  with  sculpture  and  painting;  it  is  not  merely  going  about 
doing  something.  I  was  witnessing  a  painting  show  in  England  with 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  She  was  looking  at  all  the  things  and  said,  ‘Do 
you  know  who  the  author  of  that  painting  is?’  She  said,  ‘Not  a  man, 
but  a  monkey.’  In  other  words,  you  attach  a  brush  to  the  tail  and  put  a 

1 desamcinte  matti  kadoi 

desamante  matins  utoi 
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canvas  and  put  on  the  colours.  You  dip  your  brush  in  those  colours 
and  you  scrawl  something  and  you  have  a  painting  of  a  type;  it  is  not 
that  kind  of  painting  you  want. 

How  did  the  people  of  Ajanta  caves  work?  They  worked  with  a 
spirit  of  dedication;  they  were  pilgrims  of  the  infinite;  they  were  people 
who  had  no  concern  for  life  and  light.  They  were  people  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  Supreme  Buddha  and  wanted  to  bring  out  in  those 
paintings  the  best  they  could  from  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  There  you 
have  the  paintings  which  will  stand  for  all  time.  If  anything  can  be 
regarded  as  permanent  in  this  world,  those  paintings  will  be.  So  also  at 
Ellora;  so  also  what  you  find  in  Mahabalipuram.  Did  they  all  work 
for  money?  Did  they  work  for  recognition?  Did  they  want  from  this 
man  or  that  man  any  kind  of  pat  on  their  backs?  They  wrote  because 
they  could  not  help  writing;  they  painted  because  they  could  not  help 
painting;  they  sculptured  because  there  was  no  alternative  to  that.  It 
was  a  necessity  imposed  on  them;  it  was  spiritual  necessity.  It  was 
because  of  that  that  they  were  able  to'  bring  out  those  magnificent 
masterpieces  which  are  today  looked  upon  as  wonders  of  the  world. 

Here  you  find  a  tradition;  here  in  this  State  you  have  had  many 
great  writers,  you  have  had  many  musicians,  many  good  dancers,  singers, 
etc.  All  these  were  there  and  you  must  not  believe  that  dancing  is 
something  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  subordinate;  as  not 
worthy  of  greatly  trained  human  beings.  In  the  Siva  Parana  a  description 
was  sought  about  the  sabha  mandapa  and  its  dimensions.  The  answer 
came,  ‘A  thousand  first  class  women,  expert  in  song  and  dance  and 
an  equal  number  of  men  proficient  in  instrumental  music.’  The  position 
assigned  to  men  is  to  play  on  the  accompaniment  of  instruments,  the 
vital  function,  or  the  singing  and  dancing,  these  were  assigned  to  women. 
That  is  what  the  Siva  Parana  tells  us. 

All  artists,  all  poets,  whether  they  belong  to  our  country  or  other 
countries,  constitute  a  brotherhood,  a  priesthood,  so  to  say.  They  are 
the  people  who  knock  down  the  boundaries.  When  you  talk  about  Mr 
Churchill,  you  may  have  your  differences  of  opinion;  but  when  you 
talk  about  Shakespeare,  all  differences  disappear.  You  stand  in 
admiration  of  that  great  genius.  So  also  when  you  talk  of  economic  or 
political  problems,  you  may  have  so  many  differences;  but  when  you 
talk  about  literary,  artistic  problems,  there  is  a  unity  of  spirit.  It  is 
that  brotherhood  of  spirit  that  is  required  to  be  established  in  a  world 
which  is  tending  to  become  a  mad-house,  where  people  do  not  understand 
one  another.  It  is  essential  for  you,  therefore,  to  develop  these  arts 
which  cross  boundaries,  which  cut  across  frontiers,  and  which  reveal 
to  us  the  greatness  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  that  that  we  have  to 
develop. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  if  every  day,  as  your  Chief  Minister  said,  the 
Ravindra  Bharati  has  some  function  or  the  other,  the  Kala  Bhavan, 
which  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  three  Akademis,  will  also  function 
not  as  a  mere  administrative  unit  but  as  people  who  have  some  artistic 
sense  about  them. 

It  is  necessary  for  you  to  develop  that  sense.  The  country’s  greatest 
need,  today,  is  discipline.  From  top  to  bottom,  it  is  discipline  that  we 
want.  We  want  discipline  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  our 
finances,  the  administration  of  our  political  groups,  the  administration 
of  our  whole  country.  One  thing  that  is  required  to  be  improved,  today, 
is  the  raising  of  the  quality,  raising  of  the  discipline  with  which  we 
approach  these  problems.  Without  discipline  nothing  great  has  ever 
been  accomplished.  We  require  discipline,  not  only  for  literature  and  art 
but  for  making  our  country  progressive  and  prosperous. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  this  Kala  Bhavan  and  wish 
the  artists  of  this  land  where  Marathi,  Telugu,  Urdu,  Hindi,  all  sorts  of 
languages  prevail  and  where  they  all  work  together  as  one  whole. 


RESPECT  DIVERSITY  OF  BELIEF 

Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  this  function  of 
the  Institute.  Dr  Zakir  Husain,  Mr  Chagla  and  Dr  Ray  have  all 
spoken  in  warm  terms  of  the  ‘gracious  gift’  which  I  made.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  a  gift  which  I  made.  We  are  temporary  tenants  in  this 
world,  especially  in  the  positions  which  we  happen  to  hold.  When  I 
took  up  my  office  as  President,  I  looked  into  the  statistics  of  visits  to 
Simla  and  was  informed  that  in  a  period  of  15  years,  we  spent  about 
120  days  here,  less  than  10  days  a  year.  I  thought,  was  it  worthwhile 
maintaining  an  institution  like  this,  a  big  establishment  here,  when 
the  President  came  here  only  for  less  than  10  days  a  year  on  the 
average?  So,  after  consulting  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  I  said  it  should  be  devoted  to  a  more  useful  purpose  than  merely 
the  pastime  of  the  President.  This  is  the  first  thing  that  I  wish  to  say. 
You  do  not  owe  me  any  gratitude  for  placing  this  house  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  now  the  Ministry  of  Education  has 
started  this  Institute. 

You  are  calling  yourselves  an  Institute  of  Advanced  Study.  Pursuit 
of  truth  is  not  an  easy  task.  You  try  to  seek  knowledge  and  not  informa¬ 
tion,  first  principles  and  not  particular  details.  You  must  find  out  whether 
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what  we  are  observing,  what  has  come  down  to  us  as  truth  on  the 
sanction  of  authority,  is  really  truth  or  requires  some  kind  of  adjustment 
or  modification.  We  should  not  be  the  prisoners  of  the  status  quo. 
Living  spirit  will  always  express  in  modified  form  whatever  has  been 
transmitted  to  it  from  the  past.  We  have  a  tendency  to  deify  error,  a 
tendency  to  accept  illusions  which  suit  our  fancies.  We  should  examine 
those  things  to  find  out  whether  what  we  live  by  is  really  truth  or 
counterfeit  truth.  That  is  the  first  question  which  we  have  to  consider. 

Both  Dr  Zakir  Husain  and  Mr  Chagla  pointed  out  to  you  that  in 
these  days  of  rising  expectations  we  turn  to  science  and  technology.  We 
want  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  our  common  people.  We  can  do 
that  only  by  the  application  of  science  and  technology.  And  by  human 
effort  we  try  to  improve  the  general  conditions  of  our  people.  Military 
defence  also  now  requires  further  development.  All  these  things  turn 
our  attention  to  science  and  technology  for  practical  considerations. 
Therefore  we  are  tending  towards  science  and  technology.  But  there  is 
a  sense  of  inadequacy.  There  is  a  sense  of  lack  of  a  compelling  need — 
a  direction  to  our  life,  whether  we  can  be  content  with  mere  science  and 
technology  or  whether  we  should  lay  stress  on  another  aspect  of  our 
studies,  namely  the  humanities.  I  do  not  say  that  sciences  and  technology 
or  machines,  etc.,  are  really  dangerous.  Of  course  that  sense  was  there. 
Blake  once  said,  “Art  comes  from  the  tree  of  life,  science  from  the 
tree  of  death.”  That  is  how  he  put  it,  in  a  very  misleading  way.  Many 
thinkers  also  say,  it  is  time  for  us  to  cry  a  halt  to  scientific  inventions, 
give  a  moratorium  to  them  and  try  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  creations 
which  we  have. 

There  has  been  a  steady  progress  so  far  as  our  practical  life  is 
concerned.  The  bullock  cart  gave  place  to  the  bicycle,  the  bicycle  to 
the  automobile.  But  that  has  not  resulted  in  the  de-humanisation  of 
man,  because  man’s  consciousness  itself  responded  to  these  technical 
creations  in  an  adequate  way.  But  when  these  technical  creations 
become  spectacular,  overwhelming,  there  is  a  danger  that  it  might 
give  rise  to  a  lack  of  equilibrium.  It  is  that  which  we  should  avoid. 
Science  and  technology — there  are  people  who  practise  them;  the 
greatest  brains  of  the  world  today  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  trying  to  devise  instruments  of  mass  torture  and 
extermination  of  nations.  But  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
machines  or  the  weapons  which  we  are  using.  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  man;  the  tragedy  today  lies  in  the  fact  that  man 
knows  what  is  right  but  is  defeated  by  circumstances  and  is  unable  to 
bring  it  about.  That  is  the  essence  of  human  tragedy  today.  We  have 
developed  all  these  weapons.  We  have  developed  enormous  instruments 
for  the  destruction  of  man.  The  mistake  is  in  the  inadequacy  of  human 
nature.  That  is  why,  I  think,  the  stress  on  humanities  which  you  are 
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laying  will  correct  this  onesidedness  of  our  culture,  this  deficiency  in  our 
equipment,  and  enable  us  to  expand  our  consciousness,  to  transcend,  to 
make  us  understand  clearly  what  it  is  we  are  attempting  to  do.  So  the 
stress  on  humanities  which  you  are  having  is  very  necessary  and  very 
essential. 

Your  Director  spoke  to  you  about  inviting  people  from  outside. 
The  greatest  event  of  our  age  is  the  meeting  of  cultures,  meeting  of 
civilisations,  meeting  of  different  points  of  view,  making  us  understand 
that  we  should  not  adhere  to  any  one  kind  of  single  faith,  but  respect 
diversity  of  belief.  That  is  what  we  should  attempt  to  do.  The  iron 
curtain,  so  to  say,  which  divided  one  culture  from  another,  has  broken 
down.  It  is  good;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  regard  other  people, 
their  cultures,  their  beliefs  also  as  more  or  less  on  the  same  level  as 
our  own  cultures  and  as  our  own  civilisations.  It  is  not  a  sign  of 
weakening  faith,  it  is  a  sign  of  increasing  maturity.  If  man  is  unable  to 
look  upon  other  people's  culture  with  sympathy  and  if  he  is  not  able 
to  co-operate  with  them,  then  it  only  shows  immaturity  on  the  part  of 
the  human  individual.  It  requires  great  courage  in  such  difficult  days 
as  the  present  to  speak  of  peace  and  co-operation.  It  is  more  easy  to 
talk  of  foes,  conflict  and  war.  We  should  try  to  resist  that  temptation. 
Our  attempt  should  always  be  to  co-operate,  to  bring  people  together, 
to  establish  friendship  and  develop  a  world  in  which  we  can 
live  together  in  happiness,  harmony  and  friendship.  Let  us,  therefore, 
realize  that  this  increasing  maturity  should  express  itself  in 
this  capacity  to  understand  what  other  points  of  view  are.  Kipling 
somewhere  said,  “Every  man  is  mad  on  some  point  or  the  other."*  We 
are  all  mad.  We  are  all  trying  to  think  that  what  we  stand  for  is  the 
right  and  what  we  oppose  is  the  wrong.  We  are  all  doing  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  call  ourselves  back,  to  recollect  our  past, 
to  reflect  on  the  purpose  of  our  existence.  What  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  is  not  so  easy  for  people  to  find  and  understand.  And  I  do  hope 
that  this  increasing  maturity  will  manifest  itself  in  the  attempts  which 
this  Institute  is  likely  to  make.  Let  me  tell  you,  whether  this  Institute 
prospers,  grows,  succeeds  or  not,  depends  on  the  men  who  participate 
in  it.  I  am  happy  that  Dr  Ray,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  is 
the  head  of  it.  But  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  not  merely  rest  on  our 
laurels,  think  we  have  got  a  beautiful  building,  a  climate  which  is 
suitable  for  high  intellectual  endeavours,  but  we  should  try  to  collect 
men  of  merit  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  try  to  see  to  it  that  our 
education  itself  improves. 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Institute  and 
expressing  my  pleasure  and  my  best  hopes  for  its  successful  and 
prosperous  future. 
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THE  FRATERNITY  OF  TEACHERS 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  present  these  awards  to 
90  teachers.  It  shows  the  recognition  which  the  Government  pays 
to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Through  you  we  convey  our  good  feelings 
and  our  respect  for  the  whole  teaching  profession. 

One  thing  which  struck  me  today  as  I  gave  the  awards,  as  it  does 
every  time  when  I  do  it,  is  that  the  awards  have  been  granted  to  men 
and  women,  to  Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians,  Sikhs,  etc.  That  shows 
that  here  at  least,  in  the  fraternity  of  teachers,  we  do  not  stress 
overmuch  the  differences.  The  fundamental  unity — this  is  what  you  are 
expected  to  convey,  to  transmit  to  the  pupils  under  your  charge.  It  is 
this  feeling  that  you  have  to  pass  on  to  them  and  not  merely  information 
and  skill.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  do  all  that. 

My  friend,  the  Minister  of  Education,  pointed  out  to  you  that  we 
are  facing  a  grave  crisis  and  we  have  all  to  be  defence-conscious.  That 
is  true.  But  we  do  not  live  always  in  a  state  of  war.  Peace  is  the  normal 
condition  and  when  war  breaks  out  we  have  to  put  forth  some  extra 
effort  to  see  to  it  that  our  territory,  our  integrity  and  our  freedom  are  not 
assailed.  It  is  the  work  which  you  have  to  do.  You  know  the  Upanisadic 
saying :  Saha  nciv  avatu,  saha  nau  bhunaktu,  saha  vlryam  karavavahai, 
tejasvindv  adlutamastu,  mci  vidvisdvahai.  Then  it  says:  Do  not  develop 
iil-will  among  yourselves;  try  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  friendship.  Do 
not  develop  a  feeling  of  hatred.  That  is  what  the  Upanisad  asks  us  to 
do  and  what  we  have  to  remember  even  in  the  gravest  crisis  through 
which  we  pass.  War  cannot  last  for  ever.  We  have  to  live  together  and, 
therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  understand  these  things  as 
matters  of  temporary  estrangement,  misunderstanding,  some  kind  of 
passing  resentment.  These  things  will  have  to  disappear  if  we  are  to 
live  worthy  human  lives. 

As  1  listened  to  the  citations,  I  found  that  the  teachers  who  got 
these  awards  are  not  merely  teachers  in  the  class-room.  They  have  done 
some  work  in  sports,  they  have  written  books,  they  took  part  in 
scouting  and  Red  Cross  activities,  they  organised  dramatics.  In  other 
words,  your  extra-curricular  activities  were  also  taken  into  account  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  for  these  awards.  That  shows  that  you  should 
not  consider  yourselves  merely  to  be  bookworms  but  you  should  have 
your  minds  open  and  you  should  be  responding  to  the  different  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  world.  Old  habits  will  have  to  die;  new 
ideas  will  have  to  take  their  place.  This  world  is  not  a  static  entity.  It  is 
perpetually  growing  and  you  are  the  instruments,  so  to  say,  by  which 
this  growth  is  effected,  and  it  is  essential  for  you  to  regard  yourselves 
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as  the  spearhead  of  the  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  this 
world. 

There  are  other  things  also  to  which  our  Minister  referred.  We 

are  in  troubled  times  with  regard  to  food.  There,  again,  there  should 

be  campaign  to  ‘Grow  More  Food’.  This  idea  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  Fields  should  not  be  left  unused  and  even  lawns  which 
you  have  in  your  own  homes  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
vegetables  or  other  things.  You  have  to  live  in  a  world  which  is 
constantly  moving.  You  have  to  respond  to  the  ideas  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  mobilize  and  push  forward.  You  cannot 

live  in  ivory  towers  nowadays.  Even  people  who  want  to  do  so  cannot 

do  so;  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  live  in  a  society,  we 
derive  advantages  from  that  society  and  if  that  society  is  in  jeopardy,  it 
is  our  duty  to  support  that  society,  to  defend  that  society  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  consistent  with  our  ideas.  We  cannot  say,  ‘these  are  my 
ideas’;  in  that  case  you  have  to  be  out  of  the  society  and  say,  ‘I  do  not 
want  to  expect’;  as  Socrates  said,  ‘I  derive  so  many  advantages  from 
this  society;  therefore,  I  will  submit  to  the  punishment  which  the 
society  imposes  on  me  for  my  disobedience  of  the  laws  of' society,  which 
has  charged  me  with  corrupting  the  young’.  Either  you  are  members 
of  the  society  or  not.  So  long  as  you  are  members  of  the  society,  you 
have  to  abide  by  its  laws.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  act  up  to  the  laws 
of  society,  you  may  get  out  of  society.  That  is  the  idea  which  has  been 
put  to  us  so  often.  All  the  great  illustrations  show  us  that  we  must  be 
perpetual  seekers  of  intellectual  integrity  and  universal  compassion. 
These  are  the  two  qualities  which  mark  out  a  true  teacher,  and  I  do 
hope  that  when  you  go  out  you  will  have  these  ideas  in  your  mind  and 
you  will  try  to  exert  your  best  in  making  our  boys  noble,  serene,  civilized 
and  compassionate. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH 

Mr  Chancellor,  Mr  Vice-Chancellor,  Members  of  the  Convocation, 
Graduates  of  the  year  and  friends :  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  the 
invitation  of  your  university  authorities  to  speak  to  you  a  few  words 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.  It  is  your  first  convocation.  My  first  duty 
is  to  congratulate  the  graduates  of  the  year  on  the  degrees  they  have 
won,  the  recipients  of  prizes  and  medals  on  the  rewards  they  have 
achieved.  I  congratulate  them  with  all  my  heart.  They  are  the  people 
who  will  establish  the  tradition  for  this  university.  They  are  the  first 
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graduates  of  this  university..  How  they  behave  will  determine  what  their 
followers  will  do.  So  a  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  first  graduates 
of  this  university. 

It  has  been  said  so  many  times  that  we  are  in  a  turbulent  period 
of  our  history,  facing  many  challenges.  Though  we  were  trained, 
educated  and  had  traditions  of  peaceful  co-operation  with  all  the 
nations,  specially  with  our  neighbours,  unfortunately,  to  our 
great  sorrow,  we  have  been  faced  with  a  challenge  to  our  integrity 
and  security.  No  government  can  function  if  it  does  not  reply  to  that 
challenge  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  I  may  tell  you  that  our  Defence  Forces 
have  done  remarkably  well.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  room  for 
complacency  or  self-satisfaction.  In  this  world  we  cannot  afford  to 
stagnate  in  any  matter.  Yet,  we  are  anxious  to  build  bridges  of 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  Pakistan  and  try  to  overcome 
the  conflict  which  has  now  overtaken  us.  While  those  who  win  wars 
deserve  our  praise,  those  who  prevent  wars  deserve  our  greater  praise. 
It  is  essential  for  us,  at  a  time  like  this,  not  to  lose  our  heads,  to  be 
balanced  and  try  to  find  out  that  they  are  our  friends  with  whom  we 
have  to  live  for  centuries  though  we  are  now  separated  by  frustration, 
misunderstanding  and  estrangement.  The  human  will  for  good  will  win 
whatever  may  be  the  impediments  that  may  oppose  it.  Have  faith  in 
the  spirit  of  man,  in  the  spirit  of  compassion,  in  the  spirit  of 
understanding.  If  we  have  faith,  we  will  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  are  facing  us  and  we  will  be  able  to  settle  down  to  a  better 
world  than  the  one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to  be. 

One  of  the  incidental  gains  of  this  conflict  is  a  sense  of  national 
unity  that  has  come  up.  We  find  it  already  in  the  film  industry,  in  the 
world  of  music,  in  the  world  of  sports,  in  the  army,  and  it  is  my 
ambition  that  you  in  the  universities  will  work  together,  irrespective 
of  caste  or  community.  Never  allow  such  petty  considerations  to  interfere 
with  your  real  work  here.  I,  therefore,  say  that  you  must  join  this  film, 
music,  sports,  army,  and  be  examples  of  unity  to  the  people  of  India. 
That  is  what  you  should  try  to  demonstrate  in  your  daily  activities  in 
the  university  and  the  colleges  where  your  lot  is  cast. 

Another  challenge  which  is  facing  us  is  on  the  food  front.  You 
have  an  agricultural  college;  you  have  a  veterinary  college.  Our 
peasants  have  been  good,  traditionally  good.  If  you  give  them  the  right 
tools,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  more.  It  is  lack  of  co-ordination  and 
some  defect  in  distribution  that  are  responsible  for  our  present  difficulties 
on  the  food  front.  We  must  not  only  grow  more  food,  but  we  must 
see  to  it  that  that  food,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  well  distributed.  India 
is  a  unit.  You  should  not  go  about  thinking  that  ‘my  part  of  the  country 
is  one,  your  part  of  the  country  is  another*.  That  is  not  the  way  in 
which  you  should  look  upon  this  problem.  India  must  be  regarded  as 
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one  great  unit  and  anyone  who  tries  to  struggle  against  that  unity,,  tries 
10  dismember  the  country  in  the  name  of  language,  in  the  name  of  food, 
in  the  name  of  region,  in  the  name  of  religion,  is  a  traitor  to  the 
country  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  country.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  your  colleges  you  will  work  hard  and 
you  will  work  well. 

Industry  is  another  problem.  This  College,  from  which  the  University 
grew  up,  the  Central  College,  has  been  there  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
It  has  specialized  in  sciences.  You  have  now  had  a  great  industrial 
complex  development  in  Bangalore.  This  industrial  development  is 
absolutely  essential.  If  you  wish  to  feed  your  people,  to  give  them 
shelter,  clothing,  employment,  these  things  cannot  be  done  by  mere 
slogans.  They  will  be  done  only  by  working  for  these  things,  by  putting 
in  your  hardest  effort  to  make  them  grow.  Your  Vice-Chancellor 
referred  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  ‘Gnat’.  Let  us  not  gloat  over  our 
victories.  Let  us  look  on  ourselves  by  the  side  of  other  advanced 
countries  and  find  out  how  much  distance  we  have  yet  to  traverse  before 
we  can  call  ourselves  advanced.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  you  not  to 
put  on  your  ambition  but  to  make  your  effort,  by  your  determination, 
to  do  something  substantial  for  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
our  country.  They  are  necessary. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  all  is  the  challenge  from  mental  and 
moral  decay,  from  the  breakdown  of  traditional  disciplines,  from  a 
pathological  concentration  on  wealth  and  power  among  high  and  low, 
among  officials  and  non-officials,  among  ministers  and  non-ministers. 
This  is  there.  Unless  you  are  able  to  revise  your  whole  outlook,  unless 
you  put  wealth  and  power  in  their  proper  places  and  look  upon  them 
as  mere  instruments  for  your  development,  you  will  never  be  a 
satisfactory  servant  of  this  country.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  in  the 
universities  the  traditional  values  should  be  encouraged.  If  there  is  an 
interruption  in  the  transmission  of  the  skills  and  the  values  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  ages  past,  the  universities  have  failed.  If 
they  are  not  to  fail,  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  values  which  you  have 
had  are  properly  assimilated  by  the  students,  accepted  by  them  and 
made  a  part  of  their  very  being.  That  is  what  you  require  if  your 
universities  are  to  function  properly.  If  you  are  not  able  to  do  it,  you 
may  get  a  degree,  you  may  have  it  but  your  education  is  not  true 
education,  tejasvindvadhitam  astu.  Whatever  you  read  must  become 
tejas.  It  must  become  the  very  part  of  your  being.  It  must  make  you 
different  from  what  you  are.  If  it  is  not  done,  your  education  has  been 
a  failure. 

Literacy  is  not  education;  knowledge  is  not  education;  but  the 
growth  of  wisdom,  the  capacity  to  look  upon  other  objects  with 
compassion,  that  is  what  is  necessary.  We  live  in  an  age  which  is 
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said  to  be  irreverent,  agnostic,  sceptical,  materialist.  People  go  about 
saying,  ‘we  are  students  of  sciences,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
humanities?’  What  do  sciences  teach  us?  Ask  yourself  a  question, 
‘What  is  science?’  It  is  the  pursuit  of  truth.  What  is  truth?  The 
understanding  of  nature  and  its  mysteries.  Can  you  understand  nature 
and  its  mysteries  if  you  are  a  part  of  nature?  Unless  you  are  someone 
aside  from  nature,  unless  you  are  able  to  sit  in  judgment  on  nature, 
unless  you  believe  yourself  to  be  a  spiritual  being,  capable  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  object  which  you  investigate,  you  cannot  pursue 
truth.  The  man,  the  human  being,  has  in  him  a  spark  which  makes 
him  different  from  things,  from  objects,  from  materials,  etc.  It  is  the 
capacity  to  reflect  on  nature,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  nature,  to  mould 
nature  to  his  own  pattern,  it  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  human 
being  from  others.  So  realize  that  man  is  not  merely  a  material  particle. 
It  is  not  the  flesh,  blood,  bone  and  muscle.  There  is  something  else  in 
him  which  gives  him  distinction,  the  uniqueness  which  human  individuals 
have.  If  you  forget  it,  you  suffer  from  alienation,  you  suffer  from  neurosis, 
hysteria  and  all  these  things  come  to  you  because  you  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  at  the  back  of  your  nature.  There  is  a  spark  which  is  not 
natural,  which  is  non-natural,  which  is  super-natural.  If  you  do  not 
grasp  it,  you  become  a  thing  among  things  and  an  object  among  objects; 
not  a  subject  at  all.  It  is  my  anxiety  that  you  should  understand  the 
mystery  of  science,  the  mystery  of  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  pursuit  of 
truth  tells  us  that  man  is  capable  of  remoulding  his  whole  environment, 
changing  it,  making  it  into  a  different  pattern  altogether.  It  is  not  in 
bone,  it  is  not  in  flesh,  it  is  not  in  muscle.  It  is  not  in  these  things  that 
the  spark,  the  subject,  the  inwardness,  the  freedom  which  he  has,  lies. 
When  we  overlook  it  in  ourselves,  we  suffer  from  all  the  diseases  of 
mind.  These  things  come  to  us  because  we  do  not  understand  the  true 
nature  of  man.  Do  not  get  alienated. 

I  hope  that  the  graduates  of  the  university  who  go  out  will  be  the 
spearhead  of  progress.  They  must  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  that 
exists.  They  must  always  ask  for  something  better.  You  must  leave  the 
world  better  than  you  found  it. 
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DEDICATION  AND  DISCIPLINE 

I  have  to  apologize  first  for  the  disappointment  which  you  had 
when  some  months  ago  1  was  scheduled  to  visit  this  institution 
and  perform  this  ceremony  but  circumstances  beyond  my  control 
prevented  me  from  coming  here  then. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  these  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
and  other  schools  under  similar  auspices.  You  have  been  educating  boys 
and  girls  for  nearly  100  years  when  education  was  not  widespread  in 
our  country.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  you  have  done  and  the  nation  owes 
its  gratitude  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  your  old  boys  are  doing  exceedingly 
well,  wherever  they  are  placed.  I  saw  a  number  of  them  in  the  forward 
areas  which  I  visited  recently.  They  are  to  be  found  risking  and  laying 
down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  Of  course,  our 
anxiety  is  that  fear  should  be  replaced  by  friendship  and  this  world 
must  become  a  friendly  place  for  all  people.  So  much  of  resentment, 
frustration,  misunderstanding,  these  are  the  things  that  bring  about 
conflicts.  Co-operation  is  the  only  way  and  the  conflict  does  not  take 
us  to  progress.  And  those  who  teach  in  institutions  like  this 
will  have  to  take  into  account  that  their  duty  is  not  merely  to  give 
pupils  knowledge  or  information  but  to  train  them  in  character,  enable 
them  to  discipline  themselves.  We  have  a  line  in  the  Upanisad — and 
also  the  Bhagavadgltd — which  says  sraddhdvan  labhate  jhdnam.  The 
man  of  devotion,  dedication  and  discipline  attains  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Sraddhd  is  not  self-effacement,  it  is  not  self-exaltation,  it  is 
self-effacement  and  dedication  to  the  cause,  irrespective  of  the 
consequences.  It  is  that  quality  which  our  boys  and  girls  have  to 
imbibe  in  these  days.  There  is  so  much  of  loose  talk  and  loose  conduct 
in  the  atmosphere  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  great  quality  of 
self-restraint  should  be  imposed  on  people.  It  is  my  ambition  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  out  from  this  institution  are  not  afraid  of  people 
but  afraid  of  their  own  conscience,  afraid  of  themselves.  If  they  are 
able  to  do  it,  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  wish  this  institution 
success.  I  wish  you  prosperity  in  the  next  century. 
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Mr  Chancellor,  Mr  Vice-Chancellor  and  friends:  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  once  again — I  have  been  here  a  number 
of  times — and  open  this  library. 

The  true  friend  of  education  is  an  enfranchised  human  being,  a 
being  who  is  free  from  all  prejudices  and  presuppositions  and  looks 
upon  ail  as  kith  and  kin.  You  started  this  function  with  a  recitation  of 
a  few  verses  from  the  Bhagavadg'ta.  What  is  the  aim  of  education?  It 
has  been  said  that  tad  dvitiyarii  janma,  it  is  a  second  birth.  It  has  to 
be  different  from  what  you  are.  It  is  to  be  a  new  kind  of  being  not  in  your 
own  self,  mdtd  sdvitri,  pita  dcdryah.  The  teacher  gives  the  spark  which 
will  enable  you  to  develop  a  new  outlook  on  life  and  a  new  kind  of 
being.  You  quoted  several  verses  from  the  Bhaguvadgita: 

duhkhesv  anudvigna  mandh  sukhcsu  vigatasprhah 
vAardgabhayakrodhah  sthitadhir  munir  ucyate 

yah  sarvatrd  ‘ anabhi  snchas  tat-tat  prdpya  subhdsubham 
nd  bhinandati  na  dve'sti  tasya  prajhci  pratisthitd 

That  man  has  steadfast  wisdom,  is  truly  enfranchised,  is  truly 
emancipated,  and  is  not  depressed  when  he  is  faced  by  sorrow;  he  is 
not  elated  when  he  is  faced  by  happiness,  but  looks  upon  both  as  equal, 
more  or  less.  Similarly,  he  has  an  attitude  of  friendship  for  all,  whether 
it  is  good  or  evil,  that  overtakes  him;  he  does  not  feel  exalted,  he  does 
not  get  depressed.  It  is  that  man’s  nature  that  can  be  regarded  as  steady, 
as  being  steadfast. 

The  true  end  of  education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  information, 
important  though  it  may  be,  or  acquisition  of  technical  skills,  though 
they  are  very  essential  in  modern  society.  One  must  have  that 
superior  outlook,  that  outlook  which  goes  beyond  information  and 
technical  skill.  Information  is  not  knowledge,  nor  is  knowledge  wisdom. 
One  must  have  the  capacity  to  subsist  in  the  battle  and  to  look  at 
things  as  they  happen  without  any  kind  of  inward  disturbance  or 
perturbation  of  one’s  being. 

When  my  friend,  Mr  Shrimali,  asked  me  to  open  this  library,  I 
agreed  with  immense  pleasure.  He  is  an  old  friend.  He  is  doing  noble 
work  in  this  University,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  help  him  in  his  upward  endeavour.  How  does  a  library  help  us 
in  this?  We  have  a  verse  which  tells  us: 

samsara  visa  vrksasya  dve  phale  amrtopame 
kdvyamrta  rasdsvdda  salldpah  sajjananaih  saha 
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In  this  poisonous  tree  of  saiiisara,  there  are  two  fruits  of  incomparable 
value;  they  are,  kdvya,  i.e.,  the  immortal  essence  of  the  great  classics, 
and  communion  with  great  men.  Classics  are  contemporaries  of  all 
ages.  They  have  something  to  tell  us  in  every  context  and  in  every 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  great  classics  of  our  country 
have  had  such  an  educative  effect  on  the  people  of  our  land.  When  we 
are  in  distress,  when  we  are  in  trouble,  we  turn  to  them  and  they  give  us 
spiritual  comfort.  They  give  us  not  merely  enlightenment  but  they  give 
us  solace  of  mind  also.  The  Rdmdyana,  the  Mahabharata,  Kalidasa’s 
works:  all  these  give  us  examples  as  to  how  men  should  behave  in 
difficult  situations  of  life. 

Every  time  I  come  to  these  places,  I  enjoin  upon  the  students  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  classics.  Everybody  you  must  read  a 
classic,  not  a  mere  text-book,  not  mere  notes  given  by  your  teacher, 
which  may  serve  you  for  your  examination,  but  turn  your  attention  to 
some  old  classics  of  the  East  or  the  West;  it  does  not  matter  which.  All 
of  them  have  the  same  power  to  stimulate  your  minds,  to  soothe  your 
hearts,  to  enrich  your  whole  nature,  to  make  you  a  new  being 
altogether.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  classics.  And  communion  with 
great  men  brings  about  the  same  resuit.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
out  great  men  nowadays.  We  heard  what  the  Vice-Chancellor  said,  that 
we  are  lost  in  petty  quarrels,  in  trivialities.  What  is  it  that  this  country 
is  lacking  in?  Manpower  it  has,  great  traditions  it  has,  natural  resources 
it  has;  but  why  is  it  lagging  behind  in  the  battle  of  life?  Why  are  we 
going  with  a  beggar’s  bowl  for  industrial  materials,  for  food  products, 
for  other  things?  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves.  We  are 
really  lost  in  trivialities,  we  are  lost  in  small  things,  petty  divisions  of 
caste  and  community,  religion,  etc. 

I  have  lived  a  sufficiently  long  life  and  I  have  found  no  kind  of 
difficulty  at  all  in  speaking  in  Christian  churches,  Muslim  mosques, 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  Sikh  gurdwciras  without  any  injury  to  my 
spiritual  convictions  or  compromise  of  my  intellectual  conscience; 
without  any  of  these  difficulties,  it  was  possible  for  me  to  stand  up  in 
churches  in  England  and  America,  in  gurdwaras  in  the  East  and  the 
West  wherever  the  Sikhs  are,  in  Hindu  temples,  etc.  After  all,  we  are 
the  worshippers  of  the  one  Supreme.  He  knows  all  languages.'  He  sees 
into  the  hearts  of  all  people  and  their  prayers  reach  Him;  and,  as  our 
great  thinkers  have  said,  there  is  nothing  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
undivine,  among  these  things.  Ail  the  messengers  from  the  Supreme 
Light  carry  to  us  the  message  of  that  Supreme  Light.  It  is  absurd  for  us 
to  argue  about  the  shadows. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  our  country  today  that  we  should 
overlook  the  small  differences  which  have  betrayed  us,  deformed  our 
humanity,  mutilated  our  progress  and  brought  us  down  to  this  dismal 
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condition.  We  should  forget  all  that  and  believe  that  we  are  the 
worshippers  of  the  one  Supreme.  Whatever  particular  prophet  we  may 
admire,  he  also  belongs  to  the  household  of  God.  He  is  a  servant  who 
is  sent  out  by  the  Supreme  Light.  For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  our 
country  we  must  forget  these  small  differences  and  try  to  behave  as 
human  beings  and  not  as  this  or  that.  So  many  castes,  so  many 
communities,  so  many  things  are  there.  Do  we  believe  in  India?  Do 
we  believe  in  its  future?  Do  we  believe  in  its  progress?  If  we  do,  it  is 
our  duty  to  forget  the  small  differences  which  divide  us,  which  have 
brought  us  into  slavery,  into  subjection,  and  now  that  we  have  got  out 
of  it,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  fall  back  into  it.  That  is 
what  is  essential.  My  appeal  to  you  is,  go  to  the  great  classics.  They  are 
not  small,  they  enrich  your  hearts.  They  enlarge  your  minds,  they  help 
you  to  develop  au  all-embracing  human  personality  and  you  will  be 
able  to  develop  a  new  being  in  your  own  right.  It  is  said: 
mandir  masjid  tere  dhdm;  Jsvara  alldh  tere  nam,  Mcindir  and  Mcisjid 
are  your  abodes,  Iswara  and  Allah  are  your  names.  Well,  when  our 
teachers  taught  us  that,  why  don’t  we  practise  it?  Why  do  we  betray 
the  teaching  in  our  everyday  life?  Why  are  we  so  small-minded?  Why 
do  we  not  rise  to  the  occasion  and  behave  as  true  human  beings, 
worthy  of  the  future  which  this  country  has  and  which  the  world  has? 
That  is  what  I  want  your  library  to  do  for  you.  And  I  hope  you  wiil 
go  there  everyday.  Our  late  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  in  spite 
of  his  illness,  in  spite  of  all  other  things,  spent  half  an  hour  in  studying 
a  classic  before  going  to  bed.  Everyday  he  did  it,  in  spite  of  his  illness 
and  afflictions.  Why  cannot  we  do  it?  Why  are  we  not  doing  it?  All  the 
great  teachers  tell  us  the  same  thing.  We  find  Vedantadesika  telling  us : 

svapaco'pi  mahlpalct  visnu  bhakta  dvijadhikah 

visnu  bhakti  vihinastu  yati's  ca  svapacddhamah 

Even  if  one  is  a  dog-eater,  if  one  has  love  of  God,  if  one  has  faith  in 
spiritual  values,  he  is  the  best  of  the  yatis.  And  the  yati,  if  he  is 
devoid  of  that,  is  a  counterfeit;  he  is  a  humbug;  he  is  worse  than  all 
these  people.  So,  that  is  why  I  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  truly 
great  men.  But  if  you  find  them,  approach  them,  find  out  from  them 
what  is  necessary  for  us. 

What  is  necessary  is  sincerity,  integrity  of  life,  compassion  for 
humanity.  These  are  the  things  which  we  should  have.  Peace  we  should 
work  for.  Even  in  these  critical  times,  we  should  remember  that  peace 
is  the  greatest  need  for  India  and  for  humanity,  and  if  peace  is 
jeopardized,  humanity  itself  may  not  survive,  and  God  will  be 
disappointed  with  us  and  try  to  create  a  new  species  perhaps  more 
worthy  of  His  grace  than  ourselves.  ‘You  know  what  is  right,  you  know 
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what  you  should  do,  but  why  don’t  you  do  it?  Why  do  you  stand,  why 
do  you  hesitate,  why  do  you  falter?’  It  does  not  matter  if  you  have 
some  little  trouble  here  and  there.  These  troubles  are  always  there. 
Nothing  great  is  achieved  without  pain  and  sacrifice.  This  whole  country 
is  built  on  austerity,  on  renunciation,  not  on  what  you  acquire,  but 
what  you  give  up.  Even  nations  become  great  not  by  what  they  acquire 
but  by  what  they  surrender.  We  must  remember  these  things  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  world  at  large.  It  is  my  hope,  my  earnest  desire, 
that  the  students  here,  and  others,  who  will  use  this  library,  will  use  it 
to  their  great  advantage  and  try  to  improve  the'r  own  nature. 
Self-improvement  is  the  beginning  of  all  improvement. 


THE  CENTRAL  PLACE  OF  RHYTHM 

Madame  Minister  and  friends :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  inaugurate 
this  Ail  India  Radio  Sangeet  Sammelan. 

Sangeet  has  had  a  very  prominent'  place  in  our  culture.  Krsna, 
Nataraja,  were  all  people  who  played  on  instruments,  sang  and  danced. 
They  are  represented  like  that  to  make  us  understand  the  importance 
of  song  and  dance  in  our  life  history.  Rhythm  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
universe.  You  will  find  this  rhythm  everywhere,  in  the  floating  clouds, 
in  the  flowing  waters,  in  the  running  deer.  Even  in  our  very  heartbeat, 
etc.,  we  have  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  we,  by  means  of  sangeet,  are 
accustomed  to  understand  the  central  place  of  rhythm  in  this  world. 
Whether  it  is  song  or  dance,  both  of  them  are  based  on  this  fundamental 
character  of  rhythm,  rta  is  the  word  used  in  the  Veda.  It  is  not  mere 
order.  It  is  ordered  movement. 

Many  of  us  feel  lonely.  There  is  a  difference  between  being  alone 
and  feeling  lonely.  When  we  are  alone,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  draw 
inspiration  from  our  own  minds  and  get  strengthened  thereby.  But  to 
be  lonely  is  to  be  depressed,  to  be  frustrated,  to  have  nothing  which 
can  occupy  our  mind  or  our  attention.  The  greatest  compositions  in 
the  world,  whether  literary  or  musical,  are  composed  by  people  who 
have  the  capacity  to  be  alone  and  never  feel  that  they  are  really  alone 
because  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  fundamental  reality.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  in  this  age,  when  there  are  so  many  distractions,  to  have  a  few 
moments  of  aloneness  or  solitude.  Man  is  both  a  solitary  and  social 
being.  In  his  solitary  character,  he  is  most  himself.  When  he  is  most 
alone,  he  is  most  himself.  It  is  in  those  moments  of  solitude  that  we  are 
able  to  compose  musical  compositions.  Then  you  will  never  feel  that 
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you  are  lonely  any  more. 

Here  in  this  country  music  has  had  a  long  history.  You  have  an 
ancient  classic  telling  us  what  the  dimensions  of  a  sabha-mandapa 
should  be,  its  character,  etc.  The  answer  is  given: 

U t tamastfisahasraisca  nrtyagltavisdradaih 

venuvlnavidagdhaisca  purusair  bahubhir  yutam. 

A  thousand  first  class  ladies,  uttama  stri,  expert  in  dance  and  song. 
Those  arts  were  specifically  mentioned  for  women.  So  far  as  men 
are  concerned,  they  are  to  play  on  instruments  of  vlna  and  venu.  The 
sabha-mandapa  should  be  able  to  accommodate  a  thousand  first  class 
women  capable  of  song  and  dance  and  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
are  playing  on  instruments  of  venu  and  vlna. 

It  is  my  great  desire  that  all  types  of  music  which  the  Sammelan 
is  trying  to  bring  together — Karnatak,  Hindustani,  etc.,  should  be 
integrated.  Music  is  the  soul  of  any  culture,  of  any  kind  of  civilization; 
and  if  we  profess  to  be  civilized,  we  must  have  some  initiation  into  music. 
Although  it  may  not  be  proficiency,  it  may  be  some  initiation  into  music. 
Our  boys  and  girls  have  a  natural  sense  of  rhythm.  I  have  attended  many 
colleges,  seen  many  boys  and  many  girls.  Their  histrionic  talents,  their 
capacity  to  sing  and  dance,  are  natural  to  them.  We  have  not  given 
them  an  opportunity  to  develop  those  qualities.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  our  country  to  organize  these  things  in  a  better  way,  to 
bring  about  an  essential  unity,  and  make  them  understand  that  music 
is  for  the  development  of  the  soul  as  gymnastics  is  for  the  development 
of  the  body*  That  is  what  is  essential. 
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IT  has  been  my  intention  for  long  to  be  present  personally  at  this 
function  and  convey  to  the  conference,  the  new  Fellows  and  the 
prize-winners  my  felicitations  and  best  wishes  for  their  future.  But  on 
medical  advice  I  have  to  forgo  that  pleasure.  So  I  convey  my  greetings 
to  them  all  through  this  message. 

Besides,  it  is  the  first  formal  occasion  on  which  our  new  Chairman 
of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  Srimati  Indira  Gandhi,  is  functioning. 
I  wished  to  convey  to  her  our  best  wishes  for  a  .successful  term  of 
office.  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  her  guidance  your  work  will  progress 
and  the  arts  will  flourish. 

Message  for  the  Annual  Awards  Ceremony  of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi, 
New  Delhi,  24  December.  1965 
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We  have  had  a  long  and  continuous  tradition  of  music,  dance  and 
drama.  They,  along  with  literature  and  other  arts,  constitute  the  very 
core  of  civilization  where  scientific  and  industrial  achievements  form 
the  periphery.  We  should  not  allow,  the  spectacular  developments  of 
science  and  technology  to  oust  the  arts  from  their  central  place. 

Science  and  technology,  however  essential  they  may  be,  cannot 
displace  art  from  the  centre  of  life.  Art  is  not  a  marginal  matter.  It 
does  not  lose  relevance  to  our  life.  It  never  becomes  a  splendid 
superfluity  or  a  peripheral  pastime.  Society  is  never  static.  It  changes 
and  is  in  a  continual  process  of  becoming.  The  conditions  under  which 
art  is  created  also  change.  Art  is  incarnate  thought.  Freedom  to  think 
what  one  chooses  is  essential.  The  great  musicians  give  utterance  to 
dumb  feelings  and  voiceless  ideas. 

Music  portrays  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  its  ups  and  downs, 
the  agony  of  aspiration,  the  ecstasy  of  fulfilment,  of  lost  love,  pity  for 
undeserved  tribulations  and  a  desire  to  mend  what  is  maimed  in  a 
spirit  of  peace,  detachment  and  hope. 

Artistic  experience  breaks  down  even  intellectual  defences. 
Kalidasa  makes  the  Yaksa  tell  the  cloud  that  in  his  wanderings  he  will 
come  across  a  beautiful  damsel  dressed  in  soiled  clothes — malinavasane 
— playing  on  the  v'tnd.  When  she  thinks  of  him  her  music  becomes 
ecstatic;  when  she  does  not  do  so,  it  becomes  stale  and  dull. 

Music  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  blend  of  mathematics  and  art — 
so  much  ordered  regulation  is  involved. 

Apart  from  Nataraja,  Jaideva  tells  us  that  he  was  an  expert  in 
teaching  his  wife  footwork — padmdvatl  carana  edrana  cakravarti.  The 
image  of  the  dancing  girl  is  used  to  illustrate  the  singleness  of  purpose 
and  complete  concentration  on  a  particular  object  regardless  of 
distractions  from  outside. 

punkkdnupimkhavisaydn  upasevamano 
dn.ro  na  muncati  mukundapaddravindam 
samglta-vddya-laya-tdlavasamgatdpi 
maulisthci  kumbha  pariraksana  dhlr  nativa 

Just  as  a  dancing  girl  has  her  attention  fixed  on  the  waterpot  she  is 
carrying  on  her  head  even  when  she  is  dancing  to  various  tunes,  so 
also  a  truly  pious  soul  does  not  give  up  his  attention  to  the  blissful 
feet  of  the  Supreme  Lord  even  when  he  attends  to  his  many  chores. 

Among  the  prize-winners  we  have  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  all  styles  of  music,  forms  of  drama  and  modes  of 
dance.  It  is  an  important  way  of  effecting  national  integration.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi.  Now  that 
our  leading  artistes  in  music  and  dance  are  visiting  other  countries. 
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a  world  integration  may  also  be  helped. 

It  was  Beethoven  who  said,  “The  purpose  of  music  is  to  bring 
about  a  oneness  of  emotion,  and  thus  suggest  to  our  minds  the  coming 
time  of  a  universal  brotherhood.”  This  Akademi  may  serve  the  larger 
purposes  of  human  understanding  and  fellowship.  It  is  my  hope  that 
standards  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  and  more  people  who  have 
natural  talents  will  be  encouraged  to  learn  music  and  dance  to  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  of  humanity. 


SCIENCE  IS  A  HABIT  OF  MIND 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  this  53rd  session 
of  the  Indian  Science  Congress.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  specially  the  delegates  from  abroad.  They 
have  been  introduced,  a  few  of  them.  It  is  an  indicat:on  how  science 
is  something  international  in  character.  The  expensive  nature  of 
new  experiments,  nuclear  physics,  space  research,  etc.,  makes  it 
impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  concentrate  on  these  endeavours.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  get  together,  learn  from  each  other,  remove 
misunderstandings  and  remove  also  resulting  hatred  that  arises  from 
m:sunderstanding.  All  these  things  are  possible  by  such  co-operative 
adventures  as  we  are  witnessing  today  in  this  Science  Congress. 

Science  has  come  to  stay  in  this  country.  It  has  been  there  for 
many  centuries,  but  latterly  it  has  taken  a  new  character  altogether.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  see  that  the  political  freedom  which  we  enjoy  is  also 
made  rich  in  economic  and  social  freedom.  This  means  the  application 
of  science  and  technology  to  the  actual  endeavour  of  raising  the 
standards  of  our  people.  So,  in  these  eighteen  years,  thanks  to  the  vision 
and  inspiration  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  we  have  constructed  a  strong 
industrial  base.  We  see  on  all  sides  laboratories,  scientific  institutes, 
post-graduate  departments— everyone  taking  some  interest  in  science. 
Science  is  not  merely  a  technique  or  a  specialisation;  it  is  a  habit  of 
mind.  It  is  a  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  capacity  to  rid  ourselves  of 
every  kind  of  prejudice  and  look  at  the  object  in  its  entirety  and  its 
objectivity,  removing  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
investigation  of  the  things.  That  is  to  say,  we  should  try  to  concentrate 
on  the  object  which  we  have. 

Several  people  have  referred  to  the  new  theory  of  scientific 
materialism  which  has  become  rampant  on  account  of  recent  spectacular 
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advances  in  science.  But  if  we  look  at  the  problem  a  little  deeply,  we 
will  see  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  which  is  the  object  of  science  is  an 
intellectual,  ethical  and  emotional  pursuit.  We  must  apply  our  minds 
in  a  disinterested  way.  We  must  not  care  for  the  consequences;  ‘come 
what  may  I  am  going  to  pursue  the  truth’.  Again,  it  requires  us  to 
concentrate,  to  dedicate  ourselves  completely.  It  has  also  its  emotional 
commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  a  whole-hearted  passionate 
endeavour  to  know  the  truth,  even  if  it  results  in  our  own  personal 
disaster.  In  other  words,  an  objective  study  of  scientific  truth  means 
an  intellectual  excellence,  moral  excellence  and  emotional  commitment. 
All  the  three  sides  of  man’s  nature  are  involved  in  any  investigation 
of  truth.  So,  it  is  wrong  to  think  that  science  is  purely  an  intellectual 
pursuit  and  does  not  involve  our  emotional  and  our  moral  resources.  If 
we  look  at  it  properly,  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  mystery  of  this  world, 
the  new  dimensions  of  knowledge,  the  new  mysteries  which  we  are 
trying  to  investigate,  the  new  problems  which  demand  our  attention. 
All  these  make  us  feel  what  a  wondrous  thing  is  the  mind  of  man; 
how  much  we  can  do,  how  much  we  can  develop.  The  qualities  of 
moral  excellence,  emotional  passion,  attachment  to  the  object  and  a 
disinterestedness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  these  things  are  essential. 
They  really  lead  to  the  discovery  of  our  own  self,  of  the  rich  resources 
of  the  human  mind,  of  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  moral  resources. 

One  of  our  statements  says:  sarva  sastra  prayojcmam  dtma 
darsanam.  The  end  of  all,  the  purpose  of  all  scientific  pursuit,  of  all 
scientific  endeavour,  is  to  know  our  own  self.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
self  of  man  that  sits  in  judgment  on  the  objects  of  nature  it  is  able  to 
tackle;  it  does  not  take  anything  for  granted.  It  assumes  nothing.  It  has 
no  prejudices.  It  takes  you  wherever  it  leads  you.  The  typical  western 
scholar  who  typified  this  was  Socrates.  He  said,  ‘Go  wherever  your 
argument  leads  you.’  And  he  also  said,  on  his  death-bed,  “I  am  not  an 
Athenian,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world”.  Intellectual  integrity  and  universal 
compassion,  citizenship  of  the  whole  world,  that  is  what  we  should  aim 
at. 

Science  should  not  serve  any  one  nation.  It  is  not  its  purpose  to 
gain  utility  or  achieve  progress.  Its  one  endeavour  is  a  disinterested 
disclosure  of  truth,  to  know  things  as  they  are.  To  know  truth  is  the 
purpose  of  science.  It  may  happen  to  assist  you.  It  may  happen  to  hinder 
your  attempts.  But  that  should  not  be  a  consideration,  so  far  as  scientific 
investigations  are  concerned.  There  we  must  surrender  ourselves  to  the 
object  and  we  must  try  to  find  out  what  the  truth  of  things  is. 

The  Russian  delegate  referred  to  the  Tashkent  Conference  which 
is  likely  to  open  today.  Our  Prime  Minister  has  just  left  Delhi.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  Tashkent.  He  goes  there  with  an  open  mind,  with  no 
prejudices.  Any  prejudice  or  any  fanaticism  is  the  opposite  of  the 
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scientific  spirit.  If  we  want  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  science,  we  must  rid 
our  minds  of  pre-possessions,  of  all  fixed  habits.  Never  have  any  rigid 
hypothesis.  Fanaticism  is  the  opposite  of  fellowship,  falsehood  is  the 
opposite  of  truth.  We  must,  therefore,  adopt  an  attitude  of  mere 
scientific  pursuit,  not  bother  about  our  views  and  previews;  we  must 
go,  seek  each  other,  adopt  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  know  the  realities 
and  what  are  the  facts  of  the  whole,  help  in  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
That  must  be  our  one  endeavour.  It  is  with  that  idea  that  our  Prime 
Minister  has  left.  I  saw  him  last  night  and  I  had  a  talk  with  him  and  I 
told  him  that  his  attitude  must  be  one  of  bringing  people  together,  not 
breaking  them;  emphasising  the  things  which  unite  us,  not  emphasising 
the  things  which  separate  us.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  his 
best. 


FAITH  ROOTED  IN  REASON 

Friends  :  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to  any  function  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan.  It  has  been  functioning 
for  many  years  and  it  has  been  educating  our  public  in  the  essentials  of 
our  culture — a  pa  t  of  education  which  is  generally  neglected  by 
educational  institu*  ons.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  will  have  an  inter¬ 
national  section  of  the  Vidya  Bhavan.  The  world  also  is  suffering  from 
scepticism  in  faith,  anarchy  in  morals;  and  we  do  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  and  what  to  do.  In  spite  of  our  striking  and  spectacular 
achievements  of  science  and  technology,  there  is  a  deep  void  in  the 
minds  of  men.  They  do  not  know  how  to  fill  that  void.  Because 
people  today  are  cultivated  in  methods  of  science,  they  would  like  to 
have  a  spirit  of  enquiry  encouraged  in  them  and  we  must  present  to 
them  certain  things  which  will  appeal  to  their  conscience — intellectual 
and  moral.  So  it  is  that  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  will  be  able  to 
contribute  something  towards  the  improvement  of  the  general  morals 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  present  any  faith  which  is  not  rooted  in 
reason.  Everyone  asks  us,  is  this  a  rational  faith,  the  faith  that 
enquires,  that  what  we  should  have;  and  is  it  possible  for  us  to  attain 
the  goal  of  religion  by  means  which  are  commendable  to  reason  and 
conscience? 

So  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  we  have  insisted  on  all  these 
aspects.  The  Bhagavadgltd  itself  in  its  colophon  says :  brahmavidydydm 
yogasdstre  srl k rsn dr ji  mas  am vdde.  Brahmavidyd  is  an  intellectual 
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enquiry,  a  rational  investigation.  We  want  to  find  out  what  this  world 
is  about.  That  is  what  you  call  brahmavidya.  Yogasastra  is  what  is 
called  practical  discipline,  which  will  convert  an  intellectual  proposition 
into  a  life  conviction.  Krsndrjunasamvada  is  the  meeting  of  the  individual 
soul  with  the  Supreme  Soul.  That  is  the  end,  the  goal,  the  fulfilment.  If 
you  ask  what  is  brahmavidya,  it  is  referred  to  in  a  chapter,  Bhrguvidyd, 
in  T  ait  tiny  a  Upanisad : 

bhrgur  vai  varunih,  varunam  pitaram  upasasara, 
adhihi  bhagavo  brahmeti 

That  is  how  it  starts.  Bhrgu  asks  his  father,  Varuna,  to  tell  him  what  is 
brahma.  Father  answers : 

yato  vd  imdni  bhutdni  jdyante, 

ycna  jdtdni  jivanti  yat  pray  ant  y  abhisamvisanti,  tad 
vijijhdsasva,  tad  brahmeti 
sa  tapo'  tapyata,  sa  tapas  taptva 

You  must  try  to  find  out  that  reality,  which  is  comprehensive  and 
coherent,  that  category  which  accounts  for  every  aspect  of  the  universe, 
that  is  what  he  says,  all  things  that  are  born,  that  by  which  they  are 
sustained,  into  which  they  are  dissolved.  Is  there  anything  which  is 
so  comprehensive  and  which  coherently  includes  all  these  things? 
That  is  the  question  which  is  asked.  He  says,  you  have  to  learn  it  by 
tapas;  then  answers,  tapobrahma :  if  you  perform  tapas,  that  very 
aspiration  is  due  to  a  stirring  of  the  divine  in  you;  because  you  have 
the  divine  in  you,  you  ask  for  an  explanation,  otherwise  you  would 
never  ask  for  it.  Therefore,  he  says,  tapobrahma  and  brahmavijijha - 
sasva,  by  tapas  you  will  find  what  it  is.  tapa,  according  to  Panini,  is 
diocana,  reflection.  It  is  getting  into  the  second  thoughts,  not  merely 
being  satisfied  with  the  first  appearances  of  a  thing  but  to  go  behind 
them.  That  is  what  tapas  is.  If  you  exert  that  way,  you  get  an  answer 
that  this  whole  universe  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  a  chance 
occurrence,  it  is  not  an  accidental  rising  up.  It  is  not  something  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  f  eak;  it  enables  you  to  see  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  unfolding  of  values:  you  start  with  matter,  come  to  life, 
start  with  life  and  come  to  mind,  and  from  mind  you  come  to  intelli¬ 
gence.  Intelligence  is  also  disturbed  by  doubts  and  other  things.  So 
you  get  tranquillity  of  spirit,  what  is  called  supreme  dnanda. 
Spiritual  freedom  is  at  the  root  of  this  universe  and  from 
that  freedom  intelligence,  mind,  life,  matter,  all  arise.  That  is 
very  good.  Explanation  is  good,  because  we  understand  it.  It  is  not 
dogmatic,  it  is  not  due  to  any  assertion  of  any  sage  or  anybody.  It 
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is  a  matter  of  our  looking  at  the  panorama  of  the  universe  and  trying 
to  find  out  what  it  is  that  exactly  accounts  for.  After  brahmavidya 
you  have  yogasastra.  Mere  brahmavidya  will  not  do.  Mere  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge  does  not  make  you  into  a  spiritual  being.  You  have 
your  doubts,  what  Mr  Munshi  calls  practical  discipline  is  necessary. 
Science  looks  at  the  periphery  of  the  world,  the  outside  of  things,  the 
variety  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  universe,  but  the  centre  of  the 
being  from  which  all  these  things  come,  from  which  they 
arise,  that  must  be  felt  only  by  solitary  meditation.  It  is  not  by 
intellectual  discourse  that  you  can  have  it,  but  you  have  to  take  away 
your  mind,  abstract  it,  so  to  say,  detach  it  from  the  occurrences  of 
the  world  and  concentrate  on  the  centre  of  the  being  and  try  to 
understand  what  the  structure  of  the  Ultimate  Reality  is.  By  vdkyarthd- 
jhana,  by  textual  learning,  you  cannot  get  eternal  bliss.  So  it  is  yogasastra. 
If  you  discipline  yourself,  if  you  get  rid  of  anger,  hatred,  pusillanimity, 
pettiness,  when  you  deal  with  people,  you  see  God  face  to  face.  ‘Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.’  If  you  are  able  to  purify 
your  heart,  if  you  are  able  to  cleanse  it,  so  to  say,  if  you  are  able  to 
completely  rid  your  mind  of  every  kind  of  egoistic  selfishness,  you  see 
God  even  as  Arjuna  saw  Krsna.  It  is  krsndrjunasamvdda.  It  is  a 
communion  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  Supreme  Soul. 

You  have,  therefore,  a  philosophy  and  a  religion  which  asks  you 
to  enquire,  which  asks  you  to  convert  the  result  of  enquiry  into  a 
burning  conviction  of  your  own,  and  then,  when  you  become  trans¬ 
parent,  so  to  say,  when  there  is  nothing  selfish  in  you,  egoistic  in  you, 
when  your  heart  becomes  purified,  you  will  see  God;  the  Ultimate 
Reality  is  perceived  by  you  through  the  pulse  of  your  being;  it  is  not 
what  another  man  says,  it  is  what  you  see  with  your  own  eyes,  feel 
with  your  heart  and  feel  in  the  pulse  of  your  being.  A  philosophy  like 
that  which  asks  you  to  enquire,  to  discipline  yourself  and  then  tells  that 
you  will  attain  the  goal  of  religion.  It  is  seeing  God  face  to  face. 
It  is  a  religion  like  that  which  will  have  vogue  in  the  world  hereafter. 

I  have  been  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  I  have  seen  growing 
scepticism  and  the  way  in  which  they  tell  us,  ‘please  use  your  reason  and 
tell  us  if  there  is  any  reality  in  this  world.’  There  is  no  eclipse  of  God. 
But  God  is  revealed  as  the  fundamental  reality  standing  behind  and 
before  all  this  universe  and  it  is  He  that  is  responsible  for  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  supreme  values,  of  values  which  we  cherish  as  fundamental 
to  our  culture.  So,  a  thing  like  that  will  be  appreciated  by  men  outside 
and  I  hope  that  what  Mr  Munshi  is  doing,  to  start  a  Bhavan  International 
will  have  adequate  attention  given  to  it  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
people. 

Well,  I  am  asked  to  rename  the  College  of  Journalism  which  you 
have  in  the  name  of  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad — one  of  the  great  servants 
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of  India,  a  man  of  great  piety,  patience,  learning  and  wisdom.  He 
has  been  of  immense  service  to  our  country  and  it  is  right  that  we 
should  commemorate  his  services  and  we  call  this  college  of  journal¬ 
ism  hereafter  as  the  Rajendra  Prasad  College  of  Media  and  Mass 
Communication.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  all  agree  with  the  new 
name  with  which  it  is  attached  and  with  the  extension  of  the  scope  of 
this  faculty  of  the  college  of  journalism  into  mass  communication  and 
media. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  TRUE  LITERATURE 

Friends:  my  first  duty  is  to  congratulate  all  the  award  winners  on 
the  distinction  they  have  achieved.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  16 
geniuses  every  year.  So  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  are.  I  think  almost  all  these  writers  have  attained  distinction 
and  a  few  of  them  have  attained  even  greatness  in  their  respective 
works.  So  the  Sahitya  Akademi  congratulates  them  on  the  honour' that 
they  have  received  today. 

Literature  has  so  many  functions  to  fulfil,  the  most  important 
being  to  change  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people — viccira  parivartcmci, 
hrdaya  parivartana.  If  we  want  to  make  new  beings,  new  human 
beings,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  them  right  ideas  and  the  zeal 
and  the  enthusiasm  to  implement  those  ideals.  Today,  what  the  whole 
world  is  suffering  from  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  disintegration.  People 
are  losing  faith;  they  are  lost  and  live  in  a  world  of  uncertainty.  They 
do  not  know  what  to  do,  what  is  right  or  wrong.  These  things  are  found 
all  round  the  world.  It  is  not  merely  a  phenomenon  limited  to  our 
country.  It  is  something  which  we  find  all  over.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  endow  people  with  faith,  to  give  them  some  cause  to  live 
for  and  to  die  for,  is  a  great  work  and  we  expect  our  literary  writers 
to  give  them  that  kind  of  impulse,  that  kind  of  urge,  make  them  feel 
that  life  is  worth  living  and  not  merely  to  be  thrown  away.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  merely  to  produce  stability,  but  to  produce  a  ferment,  to 
produce  a  kind  of  confusion  of  mind  from  which  they  will  be  able 
to  rise  to  the  achievement  of  some  proper  goal  and  purpose.  All 
through,  literature  has  done  that  work.  It  has  never  been  the  defen¬ 
der  of  the  status  quo.  It  has  always  been  the  defender  of  radical 
change;  something  has  to  happen,  otherwise  in  this  fast-moving  world 
we  will  not  be  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  things  that  are  happen- 
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ing.  It  is  the  purpose  of  true  literature  to  give  people  a  new  direction, 
a  new  purpose.  We  have  started  from  something  in  the  early  stages 
and  we  have  come  to  the  present  position.  This  is  not  static.  This  is 
something  which  is  moving;  and  if  the  whole  environment  is  moving, 
man  alone  cannot  remain  static.  He  must  also  be  dynamic.  Man 
has  to  change  his  ideas,  his  old  habits.  He  has  to  develop  new  habits 
and  purposes.  If  there  is  any  function  of  literature,  it  is  this  recreat¬ 
ing  of  human  beings,  giving  them  new  minds  and  new  hearts  and 
making  them  relevant  to  the  world  in  which  they  happen  to  live. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  all  those  prize-winners  today  will  not 
be  content  with  what  they  have  achieved,  but  will  go  forward,  advanc¬ 
ing  knowledge,  advancing  the  frontiers  of  the  heart,  advancing  also 
the  limits  to  which  the  world  can  go.  It  is  a  unified  world  to  which 
we  are  leading.  If  we  examine  the  purpose  of  this  world  and  the 
trends  of  development,  we  will  see,  from  village  to  village,  from  clan 
to  clan,  from  nation  to  nation,  to  the  great  supreme  powers,  super¬ 
powers,  so  to  say,  we  have  come.  These  super-powers  will  have  to 
pocket  their  pride  and  advance  the  goal  of  one  humanity. 

Kavya  or  literature  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  universe,  visva 
sreyas,  and  this  universe,  if  we  study  the  historic  process  properly, 
is  advancing  or  reaching  towards  becoming  one;  we  should  try  to  help 
our  people  not  to  be  narrow,  bigoted,  always  thinking  we  have  done 
that,  we  have  done  this,  but  thinking  that  man  is  the  glorious  product 
of  man,  is  the  only  being  who  is  significant  for  man;  and,  therefore, 
he  must  try  to  advance  the  heritage  of  man  and  make  him  live  in  a 
world  which  will  become  one. 


SCIENCE,  HUMANITIES  AND  RELIGION 

Mr  Vice-Chancellor  and  friends :  I  first  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
very  generous  words  you  used  in  introducing  me  to  this  audience. 
This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Aligarh.  I  came  here  30  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the  Inter-University  Board.  I  came  again  as  a  member  of 
the  University  Education  Commission.  I  came  a  third  time  to  address 
the  convocation  when  Dr  Zakir  Husain  was  the  Vice-Chanceller  of 
this  University.  This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  come.  You  have  honoured 
me  by  asking  me  to  accept  this  degree  which  makes  me  a  member  of 
your  fellowship. 

A  university  is  essentially  a  community  of  students  and  teachers 
The  two  have  to  work  together  for  the  one  single  purpose  of  advancing 
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knowledge  and  disseminating  it.  If  they  are  at  any  time  distracted 
from  this  straight  path  of  pursuing  truth  for  its  own  sake  and  get  led 
away,  there  will  be  a  jeopardy  to  the  community  of  the  university.  I 
have  no  doubt,  here  the  teachers  and  the  students  are  working  together. 

Your  Vice-Chancellor  asked  us  to  forget  all  the  incidents  of  last 
year  and  if  you  are  noble,  you  will  not  only  forget  but  forbear  and 
adopt  an  attitude  of  forgiveness  towards  all  the  incidents  of  the  past. 

It  is  easy  to  win  freedom  but  very  difficult  to  preserve  it.  We  have 
now  480  million  people  in  our  country  and  we  can  be  said  to  be  really 
free  if  we  are  able  to  provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
employment. 

How  far  we  are  from  that  goal  is  evident  to  everyone  of  you  and 
it  is  the  distance  we  have  to  travel  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Each  one  of  you  has  a  responsibility.  We  come  to  the  universities  to 
be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  by  which  we  will  be  able 
to  help  the  building  up  of  our  country.  Are  we  doing  it?  Are  the 
universities  providing  the  right  material  for  the  nation-building  opera¬ 
tion?  Are  they  giving  them  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  are 
essential  for  any  kind  of  process?  You  come  here  to  study  sciences,  to 
study  humanities,  to  study  theology  also,  which  is  not  an  unimportant 
science.  Science  itself  is  necessary  because  the  wonders  of  science  have 
transformed  this  world.  For  transport  we  had  the  horse,  the  bicycle, 
the  automobile,  etc.  Now,  the  other  day,  I  heard  that  a  rocket-ship 
can  take  us  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  space  of  25  minutes.  These 
are  all  great  achievements  which  we  have  to  participate  in.  Everyone 
of  us  must  feel  that  as  the  achievements  of  science  are  spreading,  we 
have  also  some  contribution  to  make  so  far  as  those  achievements  are 
concerned.  It  is  wrong  to  think,  as  once  upon  a  time  Blake  said,  ‘the 
tree  of  life  is  sustained  by  art,  the  tree  of  death  by  science.’  It  is  a 
misleading  conception;  science  may  be  abused  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  science;  that  is  the  fault  of  man.  It  is,. therefore,  essential  for  us  to 
provide  our  students  with  the  best  that  is  possible  in  sciences  and  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  these  things  that  help  us  to  provide  the  necessities  for 
our  people. 

Humanities  again  are  important  because  they  tell  us  about  our  own 
nature;  how  we  have  to  grow  from  day  to  day.  What  the  impulses  are, 
what  the  ideals  and  aspirations  are,  these  are  the  things  that  we  have 
to  learn  from  the  humanities.  But  whether  it  is  sciences  or  humanities, 
whether  they  are  natural  sciences  or  social  sciences,  they  touch  only 
the  periphery  of  the  reality,  they  touch  only  the  outside,  the  expression, 
the  multiplicity  of  manifestations.  But  what  the  central  being  is,  you 
have  to  learn  also  if  a  student  is  to  consider  himself  to  be  really 
educated.  Mere  sciences,  natural  or  social,  are  not  enough.  You  have  to 
exercise  yourself,  what  is  called  some  kind  of  solitary  reflection  or 
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meditation  by  which  you  reach  the  centre  of  your  being  from  which  all 
other  things  emanate.  What  is  it  that  science  does?  It  evaluates.  It  is 
an  adventure  of  mind,  an  imaginative  adventure  of  mind.  What  is 
responsible  for  it?  The  living  spirit  of  man.  It  is  never  content  with 
ignorance,  it  always  tries  to  break  down  ignorance  and  provide  some 
kind  of  knowledge. 

What  do  humanities  do?  They  also  use  the  same  powers  of  human 
mind  but  on  other  data,  on  human  data,  of  relationships  between  man 
and  man.  But  the  living  spirit  itself  is  not  directly  contacted  by  you, 
either  by  sciences  or  by  humanities.  Directly,  they  do  not  reveal  to  you 
what  the  living  spirit  of  man  is,  of  which  sciences  and  humanities  are 
both  expressions.  For  that,  arts,  literature  and  religion  are  essential. 
Religion,  not  in  the  sense  of  dogmatic,  sectarian  religion,  which  makes 
us  hate  one  another  but  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  inward  awareness  and 
outward  compassion.  Religion  which  your  Quranic  prayer  just  uttered 
tells  us.  It  is  that  religion  of  recognising  humbly,  respectfully,  that  there 
is  a  superior  being,  a  higher  Reality  of  which  we  are  all  the  offshoots. 
It  is  that  kind  of  religion.  Masnavi  in  his  great  book  says:  The  moon 
is  in  the  sky,  not  in  this  stream;  in  this  stream  what  you  find  is  reflection.’ 
But  the  Reality  is  raised  above  the  phenomenal  world;  it  is  something 
which  you  cannot  grasp  by  merely  losing  yourself  in  the  manifestations 
of  the  world.  You  have  to  look  above  and  how  you  look  does  not 
depend  upon  this  dictator  or  that  prophet;  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
man.  It  is  the  Sufi  poet  who  said  that  there  are  as  many  ways  to  God 
as  there  are  human  hearts.  There  is  no  one  royal  road  to  salvation. 
There  is  no  one  stereotyped  method  by  which  we  can  attain  the  Reality. 
We  have  to  give  absolute  elasticity,  we  have  to  be  hospitable  to  every 
kind  of  direction.  Your  great  prophet,  Mohammad,  has  said  that  God 
has  not  refused  messenger  to  any  community.  Every  community  has 
its  own  messenger  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country  embodies  this 
fundamental  principle  when  it  says  we  must  have  the  liberty  to  profess, 
propagate  and  practise  whatever  religion  we  want. 

I  hope  that  in  this  University  these  three  things,  sciences,  humani¬ 
ties  and  religion,  are  worked  together  as  parts  of  one  whole.  Human 
knowledge  cannot  be  divided  against  itself.  Everything  that  you  do  is 
both  secular  and  sacred.  Everything  that  you  do  is  done  with  the 
background  of  eternity.  You  cannot  do  a  thing  unless  you  have  that 
sense  that  we  are  all  humble  creatures  in  this  world,  asked  to  carry  out 
our  particular  avocations  or  activities.  The  world  is  moving.  It  is 
10,000  years  ago  that  civilisation  started  and  since  then  we  have 
marched  forward  from  one  stage  to  another.  The  process  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  is  the  process  of  attaining  unification  of  the  whole 
world.  Whatever  studies  we  have,  whatever  learning  we  possess,  what¬ 
ever  skill  we  acquire,  we  must  take  a  pledge  that  we  will  use  them  for 
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the  betterment  of  humanity,  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  for 
bringing  the  goal  of  one  world  nearer.  It  is  that  kind  of  pledge  that 
every  graduate  should  take. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  become  today  one  of  you  and  you  all  have 
got  your  degrees  and  some  of  you  have  attained  distinctions.  We  are 
all  working  together  for  one  common  purpose.  That  common  purpose 
must  endow  every  student.  Never  think  harshly  of  anybody;  he  may  be 
estranged  from  you,  he  may  be  betrayed,  he  may  be  corrupted,  he  may 
be  deformed;  whatever  it  might  be,  he  is  a  brother  man  after  all.  You 
must  remember  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  also  got  the  chances  of 
growing  and  of  developing.  That  is  what  we  are  all  aiming  at  in  this 
world. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  university  may  attain  to  greater 
eminence  in  intellectual  achievement  and  moral  leadership  and  every¬ 
one  of  you  will  feel  proud  to  be  a  graduate  of  Aligarh  on  account  of 
the  glory  that  it  h  s  attained.  It  is  you  people  who  have  to  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  that  glory.  It  is  my  greatest  ambition,  earnest  hope, 
that  this  University  may  attain  a  place  in  the  international  world  as  one 
of  the  great  universities  of  the  world,  by  the  work  you  do,  not  merely  by 
shouting  slogans.  By  shouting  slogans  we  cannot  achieve  anything, 
but  by  the  honest  work  which  we  do,  in  an  honest  and  noble  spirit, 
in  a  dedicated  way.  After  all,  whether  it  is  an  achievement  in 
science  or  technology  or  humanities  or  religion,  what  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  that  is  the  great  spirit  in  you.  If  you  become  alienated 
from  it.  you  will  suffer  from  neurosis,  you  will  suffer  from  every  kind  of 
mental  disability.  Why  are  there  so  many  mental  cases  today?  Because 
they  have  been  alienated  from  the  centre  of  their  being,  that  is  the 
centre  from  which  everything  else  emanates.  If  you  remember  that 
centre,  you  will  never  be  alienated.  You  will  be  free  from  anxiety 
even  in  the  most  breath-taking  situations;  whatever  may  happen,  you 
will  retain  your  calm  and  composure.  If  only  you  are  sure  of  the 
bed-rock  within  you,  if  you  are  able  to  delve  into  it,  if  you  are  able 
to  take  note  of  it,  then  you  will  feel  that  the  whole  of  humanity  is  one 
kindred  and  there  is  one  God.  Nothing  greater  has  been  uttered  in  this 
world.  ‘There  is  one  God  and  one  family  on  earth.’ 
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KNOWLEDGE  AND  ACTION 

Friends:  the  most  happy  man  today  is  our  Defence  Minister, 
Mr  Chavan.  Generally,  we  lay  foundation  stones  of  buildings, 
either  they  disappear  or  are  removed  from  one  plac$  to  another,  but 
here  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruition  of  his  endeavour.  The 
building  is  now  opened. 

Your  Vice-Chancellor  has  spoken  to  you  about  the  utility  of 
libraries  for  students  and  others.  He  started  by  saying,  the  usual 
classic  reference  to  Plato  who  thinks  that  philosophers  must  be  kings, 
education  and  power  should  be  combined.  I  can  understand  a  state¬ 
ment  like  that  coming  from  people  in  the  West  because  they  know 
nothing  else.  But,  in  this  country,  we  have  had  a  long  tradition 
where  education  and  service  always  went  together.  In  the  famous 
Mundaka  Upanisad  it  is  said: 

atmah-krida  dtma-ratih,  kriydvdn  esa  brahma-viddm  varisthah 

The  man  who  delights  in  the  self,  sports  in  the  self  and  performs  work, 
kriydvdn,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  knowers  of  Brahman . 
In  other  words,  performance  of  work  without  any  sense  of  compulsion 
or  duress,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  serving  humanity,  is  the  highest 
kind  of  service.  That  is  why  the  Bhagavadgitd  concludes  by  saying: 
the  yoga  of  Krsna  must  be  combined  with  the  dhanus  of  Arjuna;  that 
is,  practical  efficiency  and  theoretical  contemplation.  You  must  learn 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  and  then  try  to  do  it.  There  must  be 
theoretical  understanding  of  what  you  attempt  to  do  and  the  practical 
work  which  you  do.  The  dhanus  of  Arjuna  symbolises  the  actual  work : 
the  yoga  of  Krsna  symbolises  the  contemplation  which  is  essential  before 
any  work  is  done.  But,  in  our  times,  we  do  first  and  then  think, 
but  there  it  is  said  that  we  must  first  think  and  then  act.  A  Western 
philosopher,  Whitehead,  said:  ‘we  build  Cathedrals  in  our  mind  first 
before  we  build  them  up  outside.’  We  first  of  all  contemplate  what  we 
wish  to  do  and  then  realize  it  in  action.  There  is  a  famous  verse  which 
tells  us  that  we  have  had  great  philosopher  statesmen  in  this  world. 

i  i  i 

viveki  sarvadd  muktah  kurvato  ndsti  kartrtd 
dlepa-vddam  asritya  Sri  Krsna  Janakau  yatha 

Sri  Krsna  and  Janaka  were  great  knowers,  seers  and  also  doers;  so 
the  tradition  of  combining  knowledge  with  work  has  been  an  ancient 
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one,  coming  from  the  time  of  the  Upanisads  down  to  our  own  age.  So 
Plato  is  not  the  first  to  tell  us  about  it.  We  have  had  some  ideas 
about  this  matter. 

It  is  very  essential  these  days  that  our  boys  and  girls  who  come 
to  universities  make  use  of  the  opportunities  which  they  get.  They 
must  anticipate  what  is  likely  to  happen  by  their  activities.  We  start 
with  a  demonstration,  it  leads  to  disorder,  then  it  leads  to  damage  to 
property,  then  it  leads  to  an  invitation  to  the  police  to  suppress  it, 
then  it  leads  to  opposition  to  police  interference  for  having  interfered. 
That  is  the  line  which  we  generally  adopt.  All  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  anticipate  the  consequences  of  what  we  are 
doing.  If  we  know  the  consequences  of  what  we  are  doing, 
merely  to  ask  for  a  demonstration  or  a  strike  is  easy,  but  you 
know  a  demonstration  leads  to  disorder  and  if  it  leads  to  disorder 
it  leads  to  damage  to  property  and  if  it  leads  to  damage  to  property 
it  leads  to  your  inviting  the  police.  Then  you  say  why  did  the  police 
interfere?  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  process  goes  on.  We  have 
seen  it  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  all  due  to  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  the  activities  which  we  perform.  What  is 
necessary  is,  if  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  universities  are  able 
to  go  to  these  libraries  and  fill  themselves  with  knowledge,  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  their  activities 
themselves.  One  of  our  ancient  seers  said:  The  best  life  one  can 
have  is  the  life  in  the  company  of  great  books  and  great  men*.  A 
university  can  give  you  great  books,  but  it  must  also  give  you  great 
men. 

There  are  books  for  all  time.  There  are  books  for  our  time.  We 
should  try  to  understand  the  books  for  all  time,  the  classics,  their  lessons 
are  all-pervading,  are  eternal  in  their  value:  It  is  better  to  suffer 
ourselves  than  inflict  suffering  on  others.  It  is  an  eternal  truth.  It  is  not  a 
truth  for  our  times.  There  are  books  which  tell  us  about  these  things. 
There  are  others  which  tell  us  only  about  the  planning  for  the  present, 
what  we  should  do  in  the  next  five  years.  They  are  of  interest;  but  they 
are  not  of  the  same  interest  as  the  books  for  all  times.  The  classics  are 
the  contemporaries  of  all  ages;  they  do  not  belong  merely  to  our  age; 
they  belong  to  all  ages. 

Are  our  students  trained  to  read  these  things  in  the  libraries  or 
do  they  merely  fritter  away  their  interests  in  the  great  events  in  the 
world,  spectacular  achievements,  etc.  I  say  this  because  once  upon  a 
time  in  Delhi  we  had  a  cricket  match  between  the  Vice-President’s 
Eleven  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  Eleven.  We  got  thirty  thousand  rupees 
out  of  the  collections.  We  had  next  month  a  cricket  match  between  the 
great  cinema  stars.  We  collected  a  lakh  of  rupees.  So  you  know  the 
interest  which  the  public  have  in  the  Vice-President  and  the  Prime 
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Minister  and  the  cinema-stars;  it  is  3  to  10.  If  they  got  10  marks,  we 
got  3  marks.  They  got  a  hundred  thousand  rupees  and  we  made  with 
difficulty  thirty  thousand  rupees.  We  sold  one  bat  for  seven  thousand 
and  for  pleasing  us  somebody  bought  it.  But  not  so  with  the  other 
match.  There  was  no  space,  we  had  to  keep  out  large  numbers.  It  shows 
the  interest  we  have.  Well,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  or  right.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  have  a  proper  sense  of  values.  They 
must  have  a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  things  which  they  do, 
‘’understanding  of  great  books  and  company  of  great  men.”  Where  are 
the  great  men  and  where  are  the  great  books?  They  are  all  rusting. 
But  it  is  no  use  collecting  books.  It  is  necessary  to  make  students  love 
reading.  A  really  educated  man,  a  university  man,  must  be  a  lover  of 
reading.  He  must  be  able  to  understand,  he  must  be  able  to  feel 
unhappy  if  he  is  not  doing  some  real  reading  in  his  life.  Therefore  it  is, 
if  you  are  able  to  provide  our  young  men  and  women  with  proper 
opportunities  for  leading  good  lives,  you  must  make  them  understand 
what  a  good  life  consists  of  and  what  the  good  men  h.  ve  done.  We  must 
try  to  inculcate  this  habit  of  reading  in  our  youngste  s.  If  this  habit  of 
reading  is  not  there,  the  education  is  wasted,  the  spirit  of  youth  is  wasted 
on  all  of  them. 

You  take  legitimate  pride  in  this  centre  being  a  sort  of  a  blend, 
the  great  Hindu  and  Buddhist  synthesis,  you  said.  But  it  is  not  merely 
a  Hindu  and  Buddhist  synthesis.  The  very  name,  Aurangabad,  tells 
you  that  Muslim  culture  has  had  its  effect.  Then  the  British  came 
here.  So,  almost  all  the  cultures  of  the  world,  the  Jewish,  Zoroastrian, 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  Moslem  and  Christian,  have  all  come  together.  We 
should  try  to  imbibe  the  valuable  lessons  of  these  cultures.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  produce  what  is  said  to  be  a  composite  synthesis  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  cultures  which  flowed  into  this  land.  It  is  not  enough  for  us 
merely  to  say  that  this  is  a  centre  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  synthesis; 
it  must  be  a  centre  of  the  synthesis  of  all  the  great  cultures  and  the 
great  religions  of  the  world.  If  we  are  able  to  do  it,  the  present  dis¬ 
cords  and  animosities,  which  divide  man  from  man,  which  make  this 
world  a  hell  on  earth,  these  things  will  be  removed  soon.  But  for  that 
also,  education  in  the  proper  sense  is  necessary.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  building  which  I  had  the  honour  of  opening  today  will  also  be 
a  centre  of  growing  culture,  of  a  real  synthesis,  of  a  real  quickening  of 
the  life  of  man,  of  making  people  raise  the  qualities  of  their  lives  and 
raise  the  humanity  within  themselves.  Unless  it  is  able  to  do  these 
things,  it  has  not  served  its  purpose.  You  may  have  buildings,  you  may 
have  books.  But  they  will  all  be  rusting  there,  unless  the  students 
themselves  have  got  the  zest  to  read  those  books  and  to  profit  by  them 
and  to  feel  unhappy  when  they  are  not  in  the  company  of  great  books 
or  sreat  souls. 
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I  wish  the  building  will  become  the  habitation  of  true  scholars  and 
students. 


THE  DIVINE  IN  US 

Friends:  Maharashtra  is  well-known  for  many  institutions  started 
by  the  people  for  the  service  of  the  community.  The  Servants  of 
India  Society,  the  Deccan  Education  Society,  of  which  Ferguson 
College  is  an  illustration,  and  this  institution  which  has  worked  for  all 
these  50  years  and  has  been  ever-expanding.  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
and  associate  myself  with  your  rejoicing  on  this  occasion  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  your  Samstha.  It  has  been  made  successful  by 
the  efforts  of  many  people;  but  you  selected  three  of  them  to  symbo¬ 
lise  all  those  who  served  this  institution  with  dedication  and  skill  during 
the  last  50  years.  They  are  there  to  represent  to  you  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  workers  who  have  made  this  institution  so  great. 

What  is  it  that  education  aims  at?  You  have  the  invocation  song: 
Purity  of  body,  purity  of  mind  and  sanctity  of  spirit.  You  must  make 
yourself  as  white,  svachha,  dhavala,  then  nihsesa  jadyapahah,  all  the 
diseases  in  your  mind  will  have  to  be  removed.  Clarity  of  speech, 
purity  of  body,  sanctity  of  spirit,  all  these  three  things  are  to  be  aimed 
at  by  education.  There  are  many  people  who  think  th|it  India  is  a 
nation  given  to  metaphysical  reveries  and  is  indifferent  to  the  mun¬ 
dane  world  and  the  work  of  the  service  of  humanity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  metaphysical  fulfilment  consists  in  the  development  of  your 
body,  mind  and  spirit:  pranaramam  mana  dnandam  sdnti  samrddham 
amrtam.  Amrta  or  deathlessness  is  realized  here  on  earth  by  that 
quality,  pranaramam,  by  the  play  of  your  vital  life,  mana  dnandam,  by 
the  satisfaction  of  your  mind,  santi  samrddham,  by  the  abundance  of 
the  tranquillity  of  spirit;  if  these  three  things  you  have,  you  have 
attained  moksa  here  and  now  on  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
pass  on  to  another  world  to  attain  amrta.  If  there  has  been  anything 
which  our  scriptures  have  taught  us,  it  is  this,  deha  is  devdlaya.  Each 
human  being  must  be  regarded  as  the  temple  of  God.  It  is  devdlaya 
and  we  generally  are  inclined  to  forget  the  pure  spirit  which  is  in  us  and 
are  lost  in  the  trivialities  of  life.  Such  people  find  mental  unrest, 
neurosis  and  other  things.  If  you  overlook  the  eternal  in  us,  and  it  nf 
then  that  we  are  lost  in  this  world,  we  do  not  know  what  we  have  to 
do.  We  become  exiles  from  ourselves,  strangers  in  this  world,  so  to 
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say.  The  great  Vedas  asserted  this  spiritual  quality  of  man.  Their 
four  mahavakyas  are : 

prajhdnam  brahma 
ayamdtmd  brahma 
aham  brahmdsmi 
tat  tv  am  asi 

You  are  the  divine.  You  are  the  candidate  for  divinity.  God  is  not 
somewhere  up  in  the  heaven.  He  is  there  in  the  inward  centre  of 
your  being.  You  overlook  it,  you  forget  it,  you  are  lost  in  the  peri¬ 
pheral  activities,  in  the  trivialities  of  your  life  and,  therefore,  you  are 
exiled  from  yourself  and  you  feel  helpless  and  that  kind  of  moral 
helplessness  is  what  characterises  many  of  the  so-called  educated 
youth  today.  If  our  educated  men  are  to  regard  themselves  as  truly 
educated,  they  must  be  aware  of  this  central  being  in  us  from  which 
body,  mind  and  intellect  emanate.  Deeper  down,  lower  down,  by 
penetrating  these  outer  layers,  you  are  able  to  discover  the  nerve  and 
quick  of  your  conscious  life,  the  eternal  consciousness  from  out  of 
which  all  other  activities  emanate.  If  the  Vedas  proclaimed  that  every 
human  being  has  the  quality  of  the  divine  and  has  to  develop  and  if 
it  is  said,  ‘ deha  or  body  is  a  devcilaya,’  why  is  it  that  we  have  introdu¬ 
ced  all  sorts  of  artificial  and  contingent  distinctions  among  men  and 
look  upon  some  men  as  lower  and  other  men  as  higher.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  contradictory  to  the  real  spirit  of  our  teachings.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  get  over  all  these  distinctions  and  to  believe  in  the 
humanity  of  every  human  being  and  in  the  capacity  of  every  human 
being  to  rise  to  the  highest  stature  of  his  spiritual  life.  Unless  we  are 
able  to  do  it,  we  are  not  truly  educated,  we  are  nara  pasus,  human 
animals,  who  walk  about  in  this  world  merely  feeding  ourselves, 
procreating  and  then  looking  after  our  own  interests. 

The  hunger  for  power  has  taken  hold  of  us.  It  must  be  hunger 
for  service,  service  of  humanity,  making  every  human  individual  feel 
that  he  has  got  the  potentiality  of  rising  to  the  very  highest.  ‘Be 
perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.’  That  divine  perfec¬ 
tion  is  something  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  You  are 
not  able  to  aim  at  that  if  you  do  not  aim  at  the  fulfilment  of  your 
being,  at  the  true  fulfilment  of  your  being.  It  does  not  consist  in 
physical  growth  or  material  possession  or  intellectual  eminence;  it 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  spiritual  in  you  and  the  spiritual  in 
dvtry  other  man.  The  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  community 
of  people  who  have  got  the  same  ideals,  the  same  aspirations,  the 
same  causes  and  the  same  hopes  as  you  happen  to  possess.  It  is 
because  we  neglected  this  aspect  that  we  have  become  a  prey  to  all 
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sorts  of  ills.  If  there  are  mental  illnesses,  the  sickness  of  mind  from 
which  most  of  us  suffer,  it  is  because  we  have  overlooked  the  divine  in 
each  one  of  us.  It  is  our  duty  as  truly  educated  beings  to  discover  that 
divine,  to  find  out  that  we  have  got  something  more  than  mere 
intellect,  mind  and  body,  the  eternal  spirit.  In  different  ways  we  have 
emphasised  this  one  spirit;  it  is  because  of  this,  in  spite  of  so  many 
changes  and  chances  in  life,  all  these  four  to  five  thousand  years,  we 
have  survived,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  in  each  generation  a  few 
people  who  incarnate  this  eternal  spirit  of  India.  It  is  because  of  that 
that  we  still  survive  and  that  we  are  still  having  ambitions  for  a 
progressive  future. 

You  gentlemen,  here  you  are  all  working  for  the  development  of 
this  institution.  Perpetually  it  has  been  expanding.  You  have  sciences, 
you  have  humanities,  you  have  commerce,  you  have  art;  each  one  of 
these  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  endeavour  to  enable  you  to  seek  the  divine 
in  you.  Why  is  it  called  kola ?  Karii  paramdtmdnam  lati  grhndti  iti 
kald.  Every  kala  which  you  absorb  is  something  which  enables  you  to 
absorb  or  to  grasp  the  Eternal.  The  Eternal  is  not  somewhere  up  above. 
It  is  here  in  the  temporal;  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  the  sacred  and 
the  secular,  are  bound  up  one  with  another.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
divorce  between  the  two.  So,  whatever  work  we  do,  we  have  to 
do  it  as  so  many  times  it  has  been  repeated:  bahu  jana  hitdya,  bahu 
jana  sukhdya. 
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riends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and  inaugurate  the  8th 


JL  session  of  the  Sanskrit  Visvaparisad.  We  have  here  assembled 
many  Sanskrit  scholars  and  pandits  of  great  eminence.  I  extend  to 
them  all  a  hearty  welcome  and  hope  that  they  will  find  their  stay 
useful  and  comfortable.  To  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  Visvaparisad  is  a  great  honour  of  which  I  do 
not  think  I  am  worthy.  There  are  many  persons  here  much  abler 
and  more  learned  in  Sanskrit,  yet  I  appreciate  this  distinction  as  a 
token  of  goodwill  and  affection  for  me. 

It  is  truly  Visvaparisad ,  a  world  academy.  Indonesia,  Indo- 
China,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Cambodia  and  other  countries  manifest 
the  influence  of  Sanskrit  culture.  A  recent  survey  of  old  archaeologi¬ 
cal  relics  in  China  and  Central  Asia  has  revealed  that  Sanskrit  has 
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been  dominant  in  those  regions  for  centuries.  Some  Sanskrit  scrip¬ 
tures  are  reported  to  have  been  found  on  the  great  wall  of  China. 
Sanskrit  texts  are  found  also  on  the  scrolls  and  scarves  exchanged 
between  the  emperors  of  China  and  the  dignitaries  of  other  parts  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Some  European  and  American  Universities  have  chairs  for  Sanskrit 
studies.  There  is  growing  interest  in  Indian  thought  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  in  philosophy  and  religion,  in  psychology  and  psycho-analysis. 

We  have  inherited  a  legacy,  great  and  precious,  but  it  is  fatal  to 
rest  in  the  consciousness  of  having  inherited  something  unique.  The 
inheritance  should  be  invested  in  new  undertakings;  we  have  to  start 
new  achievements.  We  must  be  ever  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
In  the  different  spheres  of  Sanskrit  language  and  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion,  music  and  metaphysics,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
medicine  and  surgery,  work  is  being  done. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  culture  enshrined  in  the  Sanskrit  language 
is  irrelevant  to  modern  conditions.  The  higher  aspects  of  Vedic 
thought,  and  Buddha,  Mahavira  and  Asoka  also,  taught  us  to  build  a 
classless  society  where  men  and  women,  whatever  be  their  status,  are 
treated  alike.  The  saints  of  different  regions,  Valluvar  (Tamil),  Vemana 
(Telugu),  Basava  (Kannada),  Kabirpanthis,  and  Sikhs,  Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy  and  Gandhi  in  recent  times,  take  us  back  to  the  essential 
dignity  of  man  emphasised  in  the  Mahavdkyas  of  the  Vedas  and 
insist  on  social  equality  and  respect  for  human  dignity.  An  adaptive 
culture  is  incompatible  with  static  social  structures.  We  have  suffered 
in  the  past  by  our  adherence  to  outmoded  forms  and  habits.  Social 
changes  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  build  a  united  and  progressive 
India.  In  spite  of  our  professions  of  economic  and  social  equality, 
there  are  vast  disparities  in  our  society.  We  are  attempting  to  build 
a  single  whole  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  We  should  not  fight 
with  one  another  for  the  sake  of  petty  differences  and  selfish  aims. 

We  have  been  steadily  gaining  control  over  the  external  wprld, 
beasts,  forests,  floods  and  other  natural  forces.  We  transform  the 
external  world  through  technology.  Through  medicine  we  try  to 
manipulate  the  body.  Changes  are  taking  place  in  social  institutions 
to  keep  social  man  in  tune  with  the  rapid  changes  in  the  environment. 
The  uniqueness  of  man,  the  spirit  in  man,  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  environment.  The  spirit  sits  in  judgment  on 
nature  and  reshapes  it.  Our  spirit  disentangles  the  immense  complexi¬ 
ties  that  beset  our  life,  not  only  explains  them  but  masters  and 
reshapes  them  in  a  way  that  the  new  forms  and  institutions  do  not 
contradict  the  spirit  of  our  country.  The  spirit  of  freedom  contra¬ 
dicts  the  complacencies  of  despair.  History  is  an  illustration  of  human 
freedom.  It  is  on  the  move.  It  will  go  on  until  the  Kingdom  of 
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God,  brahmaloka  or  ramarajya,  is  established  on  earth.  Because  of 
the  freedom  of  man  the  destiny  is  not  predetermined.  It  is  neither 
caprice  nor  necessity  that  governs  human  affairs.  The  world  and  the 
course  of  human  affairs  have  meaning.  It  depends  on  us  how  long 
or  how  soon  the  goal  of  human  fulfilment  will  take. 

There  are  some  who  imagine  that  the  world  history  is  an  illusion, 
may  a ,  and  one  need  not  bother  about  it.  This  is  a  misleading  impres¬ 
sion.  The  reality  of  the  cosmic  process  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  reality  of  the  metaphysical  Absolute.  One  has  pravahanityatva 
which  is  different  from  kutasthanityatva.  The  former  has  not  the 
same  kind  of  reality  as  the  latter,  but  is  not  unreal  or  illusory.  It  is 
actual  but  not  eternal.  It  is  existent  but  not  real. 

The  problem  facing  the  world  today  is  that  of  the  conflict  or  co¬ 
operation  among  the  different  cultures.  We  have  had  a  long  tradition 
of  peaceful  co-operation  among  the  different  cultures.  From  the 
beginning  of  our  history  new  groups  have  become  steadily  Indianised, 
the  Sakas,  the  Kusanas  and  the  Pallavas.  The  arts  and  the  crafts 
they  brought  with  them  have  been  respectfully  accepted.  Varahami- 
hira  in  his  Brhat-samhitd  says,  “The  ydvanas  are  verily  mlecchas 
but  this  science  is  well  established  among  them.  Therefore  they  too 
deserve  our  respect  even  as  our  own  sages.” 

mlecchd  hi  yavands  tesu  samyak  sdstram  idatn  sthitam 

rsivat  te’pi  pujydh  syuh  kim  pimar  daivavid  dvijdh 

Of  the  five  schools  of  astronomy,  two  are  known  as  Romaka  (after 
Rome)  and  Paulina  (after  Paul  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  378).  We  had  no 
sense  of  cultural  isolationism  or  intellectual  bigotry  which  disdains 
to  accept  knowledge  from  different  regions  of  the  world. 

On  account  of  these  characteristics,  even  religion  has  been 
perpetually  adapting  itself  to  the  new  challenges.  The  Vedic  samhitds , 
the  ceremonialism  of  the  Brdhmanas  and  the  idealism  of  the  Upanisads 
could  not  become  popular  with  the  masses.  Different  tendencies 
developed.  Systems  of  thought,  called  heterodox  because  they  did  not 
accept  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  grew  up,  like  Jainism  and  Buddhism. 
In  the  Upanisads  we  find  traces  of  free  thinking  which  appealed  to 
the  masses.  The  conservative  tendencies  grew'  up  on  the  basis  of 
Vedic  siVras  and  veddrigas .  There  were  tendencies  which  tried  to 
reconcile  the  anti-Vedism  of  the  heterodox  systems  and  the  revivalism 
of  the  conservative  schools.  The  people  in  general  followed  their 
tribal  creeds.  Their  gods  and  goddesses  were  different  from  those  of 
the  Vedic  pantheon.  These  popular  beliefs  were  encouraged  by  the 
followers  of  the  Vedas.  The  Vrsnis,  the  Satvatas,  the  Abhiras  and 
the  Yadavas  worshipped  Krsna  who  was  the  temporal  head  and 
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spiritual  preceptor  of  these  tribes.  Sometimes  a  conflict  between  the 
Vedic  and  the  non-Vedic  prevailed.  The  struggle  between  Indra  and 
Krsna  is  symbolic  of  it.  Indra*s  defeat  means  the  victory  of  the 
popular  religion.  Krsna's  teachings  are  epitomised  in  the  Bhagavadg'itd. 
There  is  no  stress  on  the  phenomenality  of  the  world  or  the 
identification  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  Supreme.  Bhakti 
to  Krsna  is  insisted  on.  The  Gita  asks  us  to  work  for  lokasamgraha , 
world  solidarity  or  progress.  An  active  way  of  life,  karma-yoga  adopts 
renunciation  in  action  and  not  of  action.  The  Gita  religion  is  one 
in  which  all  people  could  participate.  Despite  geographical,  climatic, 
racial,  religious  and  linguistic  diversities,  India  possesses  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  cultural  unity. 

The  whole  development  of  Indian  thought  has  been  governed  by 
a  spirit  of  harmony.  Different  religions  are  facing  one  another  and  a 
spirit  of  understanding  is  developing.  All  the  religions  are  active  in 
the  service  of  equal  opportunity,  are  closely  integrated  in  contempo¬ 
rary  society  and  are  attuned  to  progress,  to  the  development  of  a 
world  community  through  science,  technology  and  the  apparatus 
available  for  international  understanding  and  peaceful  co-existence. 
The  only  meaning  of  life  consists  in  helping  to  establish  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  and  this  can  be  achieved  t^nly  by  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  practice  of  truth  by  each  one  of  us. 


PUNJAB  AND  PUNJABI  LITERATURE 
riends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  lay  the 


1  foundation-stone  of  Punjabi  Bhavan.  Ludhiana  is  already  well- 
known  as  an  agricultural  centre,  as  a  medical  centre  and  as  an  industrial 
centre.  We  are  now  trying  to  make  it  a  centre  for  literary  studies  and 
study  of  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Punjab — Hindi,  Sanskrit  and 
Persian — so  as  to  establish  cultural  solidarity  in  the  country. 

The  great  literatures  of  all  countries  and  all  languages  are  not 
always  unifying  factors.  We  have  the  one  English  language  separating 
England  from  America,  Canada  from  Australia.  They  all  talk  one 
language  but  they  are  not  all  members  of  any  one  nation.  They  are 
divided  by  one  language;  they  are  not  unified  by  one  language. 

The  purpose  of  all  literature  is  to  develop  an  attitude  of  compassion, 
of  friendliness.  Valmiki’s  Rd  may  ana  opens  by  asking  the  hunter  not 
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to  separate  the  two  birds  which  are  embraced  in  love.  Similarly,  in 
Abhijhdna  Sdkuntalam,  Kalidasa  says: 

na  khalu  na  khalu  bdnah 
sanni patyo’yamasm  in 
mrduni  mrga-sarirc 
tula  rasa  viva gnih 

You  are  trying  to  put  fire  into  a  heap  of  flowers.  Why  are  you  trying 
to  do  it?  Bhavabhuti  asks  the  question,  what  is  the  main  purpose  of 
literature?  Ekd  rasah  karuna  eva:  there  is  only  one  rasa  and  it  is 
karuna,  compassion,  friendliness.  No  literature  is  authentic  literature 
if  it  becomes  a  missionary  of  hatred,  intolerance,  exclusiveness,  etc. 

The  Punjabi  literature  emphasises  the  great  points  of  Indian 
culture,  oneness  of  all  religions  and  social  equality.  Whatever  may  be 
the  religion  we  profess,  when  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God,  there  is 
sympathy  for  us  from  followers  of  other  religions  also.  All  that  is 
essential  is  worship  of  God  and  practice  of  social  equality.  We  should 
not  discriminate  between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor;  we  should 
treat  them  all  alike.  That  is  what  Nanakdev  taught  us  and  in 
Granth  Sahib  we  have  got  hymns  sung  by  the  Muslims,  by  the  Hindus, 
by  the  Sikhs.  All  of  them  are  brought  together.  It  shows  that  we 
must  work  together  for  harmony  among  religions,  we  must  try  to 
establish  unity  among  all  believers,  we  must  try  to  make  out  that 
our  purpose  is  to  be  sympathetic  to  everyone  who  in  sincerity  and 
earnestness  raises  his  heart  to  God.  Wherever  we  have  it,  whether  it 
be  in  a  Christian  church  or  a  Moslem  mosque,  Sikh  gurudwara, 
Hindu  temple  or  Buddhist  monastery,  our  hearts  must  go  out.  We 
must  sympathise  with  all  people  who  feel  estranged,  who  feel  aliena¬ 
ted,  who  feel  that  they  are  men  in  exile  and  who  strive  for  attune- 
ment  or  adjustment. 

Every  religion  is  a  call  to  social  revolution.  Every  religion  calls 
upon  us  to  break  down  man-made  barriers  and  build  bridges  which 
will  bring  people  nearer  one  another.  That  is  the  essence  of  every 
religion.  So  long  as  we  have  intolerable  social  distinctions,  distinctions 
that  make  out,  ‘I  belong  to  a  higher  caste,  you  belong  to  a  lower  caste; 
I  am  a  privileged  one,  you  are  an  unprivileged  one’,  it  is  not  religion. 
It  is  a  religion  of  hatred.  It  is  not  a  religion  of  amity,  not  a  religion 
of  toleration. 

It  is  said  that  in  our  youth  we  learn  from  books,  in  our  middle 
age  we  learn  from  friends  and  in  our  old  age  we  learn  from  ourselves. 
Self-scrutiny,  self-searching,  introspection:  these  are  the  things  which 
we  learn  and  we  should  learn.  It  is  in  solitude  that  our  spirit  grows. 
When  we  put  questions  to  ourselves,  when  we  pass  through  a  crisis. 
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so  to  say,  in  our  consciousness,  it  is  then  that  we  become  really  evolved 
or  fulfilled  beings.  How  many  of  us  who  profess  religion  are  truly 
religious?  We  are  interested  in  spending  and  wasting  our  energies, 
in  bickering,  quarrels,  in  ail  sorts  of  strifes  which  divide 
mankind  and  do  not  bring  mankind  together.  Most  of  us  are  wasting 
our  time  in  that  way.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  get  into  the  depths 
of  their  own  minds  and  consciousness  to  discover  there  the  true  moral 
strength  they  possess,  find  out  the  inner  light:  jyotisdm  jyotih,  light 
of  lights.  How  many  of  us  practise  these  things?  How  many  of  us  can  be 
regarded  as  truly  religious?  How  many  of  us  can  think  that  we  have 
learnt  from  literature  that  great  lesson  of  friendliness  among  all  living 
beings.  Our  country  will  not  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
it  happens  to  be  if  we  are  only  a  little  more  detached  from  our 
personal  self-interest,  if  we  are  only  able  to  look  after  the  concerns  of 
the  country  as  our  own  and  not  put  our  interests  higher  than  those  of 
the  nation.  It  is  because  of  this,  because  of  the  lack  of  integrity,  lack 
of  honesty  that  we  have  come  to  a  position  where  we  do  not  know 
what  we  have  to  do. 

We  prefer  fantasies  to  facts.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  control 
prices.  Wc  will,  provided  w e  increase  our  supply,  we  increase  our 
production — agricultural  and  industrial.  If  we  are  able  to  do  it,  if 
we  are  honest,  if  we  have  got  the  basic  integrity  in  ourselves,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  control  the  prices.  It  is  a  call  to  us;  it  is  a  challenge 
to  us.  We  are  called  upon  to  subordinate  our  self-interest  to  national 
welfare.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  that  we  will  punish  profiteers,  we 
will  punish  black-marketeers.  We  have  said  this  for  the  last  15  to 
20  years.  But  have  we  done  it?  Have  we  been  able  to  check  profiteer¬ 
ing,  black-marketing?  Are  we  not  encouraging  indulgence  in  these 
even  today?  How  can  we  get  up  honestly  and  say  that  we  are  trying 
to  punish  the  evil-doers.  Whoever  does  wrong  and  exploits  others  is  an 
enemy  of  the  society  and  is  not  truly  patriotic. 

If  literature  has  any  meaning  for  us,  if  religion  has  any  relevance 
and  significance  for  us,  it  must  enter  our  natures;  it  must  transform  our 
beings  and  make  us  do  the  things  which  we  profess  we  will  do.  This 
country  can  enter  into  a  greater  future,  it  can  enter  into  a  brighter 
period,  it  can  become  much  greater  than  what  it  happens  to  be,  if  you 
and  I  improve  our  natures,  if  we  raise  our  qualities,  if  we  are  able  to 
think  whenever  a  question  comes  to  us,  ‘Am  I  serving  my  interests,  my 
clan's  interests,  or  am  I  serving  the  interests  of  my  nation?’  That  is  the 
question  which  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  every  day. 

Literature  is  born  of  crisis,  a  crisis  of  our  consciousness,  a  crisis 
when  we  feel  that  ‘we  say  one  thing  and  do  another’.  Until  we  are 
able  to  establish  that  oneness  and  accord  of  thought,  word  and  deed, 
vdk,  manas  and  karma,  until  all  the  three  things  become  one,  we  are 
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incomplete.  This  is  a  critical  time  in  our  history.  This  is  a  challenge 
to  each  one  of  us. 

This  Punjabi  Bhavan,  which  is  interested  in  raising  the  quality  of 
human  beings,  in  making  us  different  from  what  we  are,  will  help  to 
make  not  merely  Punjab  but  the  whole  country  something  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  The  Punjabis  are  well-known  for  their  resolution 
and  sense  of  duty.  Whenever  there  was  a  crisis  in  our  country,  they 
came  forth  and  they  did  their  best  and  saved  us  from  disaster.  It  is 
essential  that  these  qualities  should  be  preserved,  not  merely  the  quali¬ 
ties  or  the  surface  but  the  qualities  deeper  down  in  man’s  human 
nature  require  to  be  renewed.  I  hope  all  those  who  belong  to  this 
State  will  bring  about  transformation  of  their  natures  and  will  believe 
that  if  the  country  is  in  a  bad  state  it  is  not  due  to  the  stars  above 
or  other  countries  but  it  is  due  to  our  own  inadequacies.  It  is  these 
inadequacies  in  ourselves  which  we  have  to  get  rid  of.  Whether  we 
are  able  to  do  it  or  not,  that  is  the  problem  which  faces  us.  I  do  hope 
this  building  will  accommodate  great  writers,  great  thinkers  and  great 
playwrights  and  they  will  all  have  one  objective  in  view,  namely, 
friendship  among  all  people. 
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Mr  Chancellor  and  friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  this 
University.  I  have  been  connected  with  it  in  some  form  or  other  from  its 
very  start.  Only  last  year,  I  came  here  to  open  your  library  building. 
I  have  been  struck  all  the  time  by  the  warmth  and  affection  with  which 
I  found  the  people  of  Mysore  welcome  me. 

This  University,  you  have  already  heard,  was  started  by  Shri 
Krishna  Rajendra  Wadayar,  assisted  by  his  illustrious  Dewan,  and 
we  had  our  first  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr  Nanjundayya,  who  had  the  one 
aim  of  getting  the  best  people  from  all  parts  of  India  to  work  here. 
They  never  had  any  kind  of  petty  or  provincial  considerations.  Wadia 
was  here,  Mookerjee,  K.  T.  Shah,  some  of  your  own  most  brilliant 
men,  N.  S.  Subba  Rao,  Srikantiah,  were  all  here.  You  tried  to  collect 
men  of  merit  from  all  parts  and  make  the  University  something  of 
which  the  whole  State  could  be  proud.  I  have  no  doubt  the  same 
ideals  are  inspiring  the  present  people  who  are  associated  with  the 
University. 

Speech  at  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  Mysore  University  26  July 
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You  have  a  motto  which  says  ‘Nothing  like  knowledge’; 
jndna  is  not  mere  information,  not  mere  scholarship,  it  is  not  mere 
criticism,  it  is  education  in  depth.  Whatever  subject  you  take 
up,  you  must  try  to  study  it,  penetrate  into  it  and  find  out  the  roots 
of  it.  It  is  not  something  which  is  called  pallava  grdhi  pandityarfil 
It  is  something  which  makes  you  a  deep  scholar  in  the  subject  which 
you  have.  Jndna  without  viveka  is  nothing;  na  vivekam  vind 
jnanam :  without  discrimination,  without  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
if  you  do  not  have  that  sense,  if  you  are  not  able  to  accept  certain 
standards  in  your  life  and  conduct,  you  may  be  educated  but  your 
life  will  be  degraded  and  unillumined.  If  you  want  to  be  a  true 
university  man,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  have  certain  tenets  of  conduct, 
certain  forms  of  behaviour.  If  you  look  at  our  country  today,  if  you 
have  a  fair  look  and  a  full  look  at  the  social  and  political  scene,  you  will 
discover  that  there  is  a  moral  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing. 
At  ever  so  many  places,  people  are  behaving  as  if  they  are  working 
for  our  country,  but  really  sullying  the  name  of  our  country,  bringing 
it  into  disrepute,  causing  so  much  loss  of  property.  We  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  country  belongs  to  you  and  me,  it  belongs  to  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition,  it  belongs  to  all  of  us.  If  anyone 
does  anything  which  is  likely  to  sully  our  good  name,  if  it  is  to  result 
in  loss  of  national  property,  we  are  the  losers. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  at  a  critical  time  like  this  we  should 
try  to  find  out  what  real  education  means.  It  is  discrimination,  it  is 
the  adoption  of  the  right.  Everyone  has  under  the  surface  a  streak 
of  violence,  a  streak  which  makes  him  revolt,  which  makes  him  rabid, 
which  makes  him  slay  and  murder,  that  streak  is  there.  But  if  you 
are  a  true  university  student,  you  must  try  to  overcome  that.  The 
presiding  deity  of  your  city  suggests  to  you  that  the  beast  in  you  will 
have  to  be  overcome  if  you  wish  to  call  yourself  a  truly  educated 
man.  It  is  there,  all  the  time,  pointing  out  to  us  that  we  have  a  side 
of  our  nature  which  threatens  to  come  out  into  the  open  and 
threatens  to  make  us  do  things  of  which  we  will  be  ashamed  in  a 
cooler  hour;  it  asks  us,  that  deity  tells  us  all  the  time,  the  fallen  side 
of  your  nature,  violent  side  of  the  nature,  you  have  to  overcome,  and 
you  have  to  put  yourself  in  proper  form,  so  that  wisdom  may  domi¬ 
nate,  justice  and  truth  might  prevail  and  not  injustice  and  violence. 
Democracy  and  violence  do  not  go  together.  If  you  are  a  true  demo¬ 
crat,  you  may  have  your  differences  'but  you  will  try  to  adjust  them, 
you  will  try  to  overcome  them  by  mutual  settlement.  You  will  never 
be  able  to  say  there  is  a  difference  and  a  difference  must  always  lead 
to  discord  and  discord  must  always  mean  violence.  This  is  not  the 
type  of  life  which  you  university  men  should  adopt.  Whatever  sub¬ 
ject  you  may  take  up  here,  whether  it  is  scientific  or  artistic  or 
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anything,  if  you  study  deeply  you  will  try  to  reach  the  same  thing. 

All  Sastras  have  got  only  one  end  in  view  and  that  is  the  insight  of 
the  Reality.  There  are  people  who  believe  that  science  is  one  thing 
and  humanities  another.  It  is  not  true.  If  you  find  out  how  a 
scientist  behaves  or  how  a  humanist  behaves  or  how  an  artist  behaves, 
you  will  find  to  your  satisfaction  that  all  of  them  have  got,  more  or 
less,  the  same  modus  operand i.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  scientists  are 
always  observant  of  facts;  they  merely  accumulate  facts.  If  they 
think  that  this  world  is  a  comprehensible  one,  if  they  th:nk  that  by 
accumulating  facts  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  theory,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  an  element  of  faith  is  there.  Moses  was  committed  to  so  many 
difficult  things.  Suddenly  in  the  burning  bush  he  saw  a  solution  of 
his  problem.  The  Buddha,  after  great  hardship,  after  a  good  deal  of 
intellectual  endeavour,  in  a  flash  he  came  across  the  truth,  the  truth  of 
enlightenment  which  enlightened  him  and  the  world  itself.  Archimedes 
was  not  able  to  solve  his  problem  when  he  was  in  his  study,  but  when 
he  was  in  his  bathroom  he  leapt  out,  saying,  ‘Eureka’,  ‘I  have  found 
out  the  truth'.  These  things  come  to  us  not  by  sheer  intellectual  endea¬ 
vour  but  by  the  exercise  of  another  power  which  you  all  possess, 
which  enables  you  to  see  what  the  truth  of  things  is.  Scientists,  too, 
have  emotional  intuitions  as  much  as  observation  and  experiment.  The 
humanist  also  explores,  explores  the  contents  of  consciousness,  explores 
whatever  things  are  put  before  him.  He  has  got  also  the  same  idea 
of  combination  of  intuition  and  understanding,  the  two  go  together, 
may  be  more  in  one,  may  be  less  in  another.  But,  whether  you  are  a 
scientist  or  an  artist  or  a  humanist,  you  will  exercise  the  same  resour¬ 
ces  of  your  mind — intuitive,  intellectual  and  emotional;  you  are  trying 
to  establish  the  truth  of  things,  that  is  what  you  are  attempting  to  do. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  this  University  now  you  have  got  all 
these  subjects  taught  together.  Mysore  has  an  atmosphere,  has  a 
flavour,  and  the  artistic  sense  is  there.  When  I  was  here,  I  found 
the  best  of  musicians  in  the  country  in  Mysore  and  1  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  them. 

Dr  Sushila  Nayar  just  told  you  that  I  had  the  opportunity  which 
she  accorded  to  me  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the  All-India  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Hearing  and  Speech.  All  education  is,  on  the  one  side,  a 
search  for  truth;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  pursuit  of  social  betterment. 
You  may  discover  truth  but  you  should  apply  it  to  improve  the 
status  of  society,  the  status  of  the  handicapped  children.  Dr.  Sushila 
Nayar  pointed  out  that  5  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  world  suffer 
from  these  defects  of  speech  and  hearing.  If  only  you  take  hold  of 
them  at  the  proper  time  and  you  rid  them  of  these  diseases,  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  to  make  them  normal,  healthy  and  useful  beings.  Do 
not  imagine  that  welfare  simply  consists  in  the  abundance  of  things 
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that  you  have.  As  things  increase,  the  ailments  of  mind  and  spirit 
are  also  on  the  increase  and  it  is  essential  for  you,  if  you  are  a  true 
student  of  welfare,  to  see  to  it  that  these  defects  of  mind  and  spirit 
are  also  cured.  For  all  that,  another  kind  of  discipline  is  necessary. 
Discipline  must  not  be  a  separate  discipline  but  a  way  of  life,  discip¬ 
line  in  everything  you  study  in  a  university.  It  must  be  there  to 
enable  you  to  understand  in  what  a  university  life  consists. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  these  Golden  Jubilee  Celebra¬ 
tions,  wish  you  all  well,  talk  about  my  own  gratitude  to  this  University 
when  I  was  here  for  two  or  three  years  and  also  made  many  acquain¬ 
tances  and  friends.  The  whole  of  Mysore  is  friendly  to  me.  Thank 
you. 
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When  it  was  put  to  me  that  I  should  come  here  and  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  opening  the  Conference,  I  had  some  hesitation 
for  the  simple  reason  that  of  the  14  languages  of  our  country  I  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  possess  any  familiarity  with  more  than  one  or  two.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  with  many  people. 

Literature  has  been  with  us  from  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
Literature  should  satisfy  two  standards — attain  artistic  excellence  and 
serve  the  interest  of  humanity.  It  must  have  a  sense  of  beauty  and  it 
must  also  serve  the  interest  of  humanity.  Beauty  and  humanism,  these 
are  the  two  defining  characteristics  of  any  kind  of  literature.  Our 
country,  which  is  a  vast  one  with  a  long  history,  has  been  multi-lingual 
from  the  very  start.  We  have  had  many  languages  in  which  great 
literatures  have  been  produced.  But  the  one  essential  idea  has  been  to 
bring  languages  and  peoples,  races,  cultures,  etc.,  nearer  each  other. 

We  have  had  the  Aryans  and  the  Dravidians,  the  Hindus  and 
the  Buddhists,  the  Muslims  and  the  Christians,  the  Jews  and  the 
Zoroastrians.  Today  we  are  facing  another  challenge,  the  challenge  of 
modernism,  new  ideas,  industrial  progress  and  other  things,  and  we 
should  preserve  the  essential  values  of  our  culture.  So  the  process  of 
national  integration  that  we  talk  of  is  a  perpetual  process.  It  is- never 
finished.  It  is  always  going  on  and  we  must  try  to  bring  about  national 
unity  and  national  integration.  These  are  the  ideals  which  we  should 
aim  at. 

Speech  inaugurating  the  Bharatiya  Sahityakar  Parishad’s  Conference  of 
Writers,  Journalists  and  Poets  of  all  the  fourteen  languages  of  India,  New 
Delhi,  13  August,  1966 
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The  Sanskrit  heritage  constitutes  the  basis,  so  to  say,  of  almost 
all  our  cultures,  of  all  our  literatures,  and  that  starts  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  dignity  of  man,  the  potential  divinity  of  the  individual. 
The  four  Vedas  themselves  have  their  mahdvakyas  or  the  great  say¬ 
ings  which  assert  the  potential  divinity  of  every  individual.  These  sayings 
from  the  four  Vedas  tell  us  that  we  should  try  to  find  out  what 
constitutes  the  real  nature  of  the  human  individual.  So  a  reflective 
temper  has  been  induced  in  us,  so  as  to  realize  the  potential  divinity 
that  we  have.  Even  from  images  which  we  come  across  in  the 
Mohenjodaro  culture,  we  find  one  in  rapt  meditation,  with  closed  eyes 
and  indrawn,  trying  to  find  out  what  the  truth  of  things  is. 

Apart  from  this  democratic  basis,  the  next  thing  is  in  the  creative 
silence  of  each  individual.  He  is  to  find  out  what  the  truth  happens 
to  be.  Later  on,  in  the  middle  ages  when  different  languages  came 
up,  we  tried  to  adapt  the  ancient  culture  into  different  versions.  You 
have  the  Rdmdyana  translated  into  Tamil  by  Kamban,  and  by 
Ranganatha  and  Bhaskara  in  Telugu.  You  have  Rdmacarit  Manas.  But 
one  essential  thing  is  there  must  be  continuity  preserved.  Nana  purdna 
nigarndgama  sariimatam.  In  other  words,  when  Tulasidasa  is  writing  his 
Rdmacarit  Manas  he  emphasises  them,  trying  to  be  in  conformity  with 
what  has  been  asserted  in  the  different  purdnas,  nigamas  and  dgamas. 
He  is  not  trying  to  run  away  into  a  different  track  altogether,  but  he  is 
trying  to  be  more  or  less  acceptable  to  these  different  things. 
Sariimatam  is  the  word  used.  It  must  be  acceptable  to  it.  So  even 
though  creative  writers  have  produced  wonderful  works,  expressing 
their  own  creativity  in  different  languages,  there  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  background  which  they  are  trying  to  assert,  which  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  through  their  own  works. 

Another  feature  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  what  is  now 
called  secularism,  what  has  been  called  a  kind  of  hospitality  to  every 
kind  of  faith.  The  Rg  Veda  says,  ekaiii  sad  viprd  bahudhd  vadanti. 
The  Bhagavadgita  says: 

ye  yatha  math  prapadyante 
tarns  tathai  ’va  bhajdmy  aham 
mama  vartmd  *nuvartante 
manusyah  partha  sarvasah 

We  are  still  asserting  what  may  be  regarded  as  that  understanding 
acceptance  of  variety  of  forms  of  beliefs  and  converging  purpose,  in 
the  historic  task  assigned  to  this  country,  of  bringing  together  a  variety 
of  cultures,  races,  religions,  etc.  We  should  not  think  this  task  is  over. 
It  is  still  ahead  of  us.  We  have  not  been  able  completely  to  integrate 
the  different  faiths  and  the  different  cultures  here.  We  must  try  to  work 
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out  these  objectives  on  the  principles  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
democracy,  secularism  and  the  abolition  of  the  differences  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  as  far  as  possible.  Complete  elimination  is  not  possible. 
So  this  task  of  national  unity,  national  integration,  is  something  which 
awaits  us  still  and  we  are  called  upon  to  work  for  it  through  our  literary 
media,  through  the  plays  we  write,  through  the  stories  we  bring  out. 
Through  all  these  things  we  are  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  different 
things,  integrate  them  and  present  a  picture  of  one  India.  Unity, 
democratic  basis,  acceptance  of  all  the  cultures  and  all  the  faiths  in  an 
understanding  way,  these  are  the  main  principles  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  four  to  five  thousand  years  and  it  is  these  principles 
which  we  have  to  lay  our  hands  on  and  try  to  use  them  in  the 
production  of  any  literary  works. 

Languages  like  Urdu,  to  which  we  have  not  paid  adequate  atten¬ 
tion,  and  Sindhi  also,  many  people  in  our  country  use  them,  these 
languages  will  also  have  to  be  utilised.  Of  the  fourteen  languages  we 
have  in  our  Schedule,  ten  are  Sanskritic  and  four  are  Dravidian,  but 
there  is  interaction  between  them.  That  has  happened  because  there  has 
been  this  correlation  of  our  cultures,  integration  of  different  sides  of 
our  life.  These  have  been  going  on  for  centuries,  yet  unfinished.  If  there 
is  any  lesson  which  this  country  has  for  the  world,  it  is  just  this;  India 
happens  to  be  the  laboratory  where  different  cultures,  different  religions, 
different  races,  have  met  together  and  if  we  are  able  to  succeed  in  the 
task  of  integrating  them  all,  the  world  platform,  which  has  also  got 
a  variety  of  communities,  races  and  religions,  may  be  able  to  succeed  in 
the  endeavour  of  building  up  a  world  community  while  preserving 
variety.  Diversity  is  the  essential  aspect  of  any  community.  And  if  it  is 
so,  while  preserving  the  diversity,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  develop 
a  kind  of  single  community.  The  production  of  such  a  world  com¬ 
munity  is  the  task  assigned  to  this  particular  generation  and  what  we 
achieve  in  our  country  may  be  of  help  to  the  world  at  large. 


THE  SANSKRIT  HERITAGE 

Friends:  I  should  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  workers 
of  this  Sammelan  on  the  attainment  of  the  Golden  Jubilee.  For 
fifty  years,  against  all  odds,  they  struggled  hard  and  brought  it  to  this 
position.  It  is  essential  that  its  future  must  be  more  glorious  than  its 
past. 

Speech  inaugurating  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  All  India  Sanskrit  Sahitya 
Sammelan,  New  Delhi,  2  October,  1966 
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There  are  ever  so  many  organisations  spread  over  the  country; 
sometimes  you  have  overlapping;  sometimes  you  have  not  much 
attention  paid  to  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  culture.  Some 
thought  will  have  to  be  exercised  on  this  question  of  the  multiplicity 
of  organisations  and  co-ordination  will  have  to  be  brought  about  so 
that  there  might  be  proper  orientation  and  direction  also. 

My  friend,  Mr  Gajendragadkar,  referred  to  the  burning  problem 
and  said  that,  whether  this  formula  or  that  formula,  some  place 
will  have  to  be  given  to  Sanskrit.  That  is  the  key-note  of  his  speech. 
He  gave  fifty-fifty  to  Hindi  or  Indian  languages  of  other  regions;  some¬ 
where  or  the  other  there  must  be  a  place  to  find  for  the  study  of 
Sanskrit. 

We  talk  about  modernity.  The  people  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
many  of  our  old  standards  and  ask  for  modern  interpretation.  I  am 
also  a  modernist,  but  I  believe  that  modernism  consists  in  preserving 
whatever  is  valuable  in  our  ancient  heritage  and  discarding  whatever  is 
not  of  value.  There  are  so  many  things  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  which  do  not  constitute  the  glory  of  our  culture  or  our  country. 
There  are  others  which  are  vital  factors  and  which  sustain  our  country. 
The  noted  French  writer,  Malraux,  said.  The  problem  of  this  century 
is  the  religious  problem  and  the  discovery  of  Hindu  thought  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  solving  of  that  particular  problem/  That 
is  what  Andre  Malraux,  a  very  notable  French  writer,  has  remarked 
that  ‘the  discovery  of  Hindu  thought  will  be  of  immense  benefit’. 

We  think  we  are  democratic  but  the  basis  of  democracy  is  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual,  the  divine  possibilities  which  he  has.  Our 
four  Vedas  have  got  four  mahdvdkyas,  or  the  great  sayings,  which 
have  been  given  by  Sanikaracarya  to  the  four  established  Mutts  at 
Dwarka,  Puri,  Badrinath  and  Sringeri.  The  basis  of  democracy  has 
come  down  to  us  from  over  three  thousand  years.  The  Vedas  may  have 
been  written  in  3,000  b.c.  but  were  composed  much  earlier.  Anyway, 
what  is  called  the  democratic  trend  need  not  be  regarded  as  something 
which  we  had  to  acquire  from  Western  nations  recently.  These  trends 
have  been  there. 

The  Mahdbhdrata  tells  us : 

guhyam  brahma  tad  idam  vo  bravimi 

na  mdnusdt  sresthataram  hi  kincit. 

There  is  nothing  highei  than  man  m  this  world.  God  transcendent 
is  beyond  us.  God  immanent  is  in  man.  Every  human  being  must  be 
regarded  as  sustaining  the  possibility  of  rising  to  the  divine  state. 

Another  thing  that  is  remarkably  modern  is  the  rational  approach 
to  the  investigation  of  problems.  This  rational  approach  to  the 
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investigation  of  problems  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time  Buddhau 
saranam  anviccha.  Take  the  shelter  of  reason,  surrender  yourself  to 
reason,  understanding  the  nature  of  Reality.  Whatever  the  reality  attain¬ 
ed,  it  is  something  which  is  the  result  of  actual  investigation,  the  empirical 
approach  to  Reality.  Janmady  osya  yatah.  that  from  which  the  origin, 
subsistence  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  that  from  which  all  these  things 
happen,  that  is  the  Ultimate  Reality,  the  comprehensive,  the  coherent. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  fundamental  reality  in  this  world? 
The  Upanisad  tells  us  that  the  world  was  non-existent  and  then  came 
the  starry  region,  then  vegetation  growth,  then  animals  with  their 
perceptual  and  instinctive  concepts,  and  the  human  intelligence  con¬ 
tained  all  science,  built  cathedrals,  rules,  laws,  etc.,  and  ultimately  all 
these  things  converge  in  the  Supreme  Reality  of  dnanda  or  bliss  from 
which  intelligence,  mind,  life,  and  matter  are  to  be  regarded  as  emana¬ 
tions.  The  purpose  of  man  who  has  now  come  to  the  intellectual 
level  is  to  grow  to  the  spiritual  level.  He  is  to  rise  from  the  scientific 
understanding  to  a  kind  of  harmonious  outlook  which  he  can  have.  It 
is  obviously  understood  that  this  kind  of  intellectual  consciousness  is 
not  enough.  By  this  kind  of  knowledge  you  can  never  attain 
Ultimate  Reality.  The  Ultimate  Reality  requires  a  transformation  of 
our  whole  nature.  Just  as  the  intellectual  man  is  higher  than  the 
mental,  and  the  mental  is  higher  than  the  vital,  so  the  spiritual  man 
is  higher  than  the  intellectual.  For  that  you  have  to  pass  through  so 
much  of  self-transformation,  self-scrutiny,  self-understanding.  The 
empirical  or  what  is  called  scientific  approach  to  Reality,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  remarkable  feature  of  modernism,  is  a  thing  which  we  have  had 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history.  The  most  important  thing  is  that 
when  experiences,  insights  of  Reality,  are  registered,  they  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Vedas.  Sdstra-yoniivdt .  Sastras  merely  register  experiences. 
If  these  sastras  conflict  with  one  another,  samanvaya  eva  sddhuh, 
reconciliation  is  called  for.  Do  not  quarrel  about  other  people’s  religions. 

Our  friend  the  Japanese  scholar  spoke  to  us  about  Buddhism. 
Buddhism  has  its  origin  in  the  Upanisads.  Kumarilabhatta  says: 
vijnanavada  nairiitmavddandm  api  upanisad  prabhdvatvam.  Even 
vijnanavada  also  originated  in  the  Upanisads.  That  is  how  Kumarila¬ 
bhatta  puts  it.  It  is  one  reservoir  from  which,  in  different  directions, 
things  flow,  and  we  have  to  understand  the  basis  of  unity  which  pre¬ 
vails.  It  is  this  reconciliation  of  all  faiths  that  challenges  the  modern 
world.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  saying  that  these  different  faiths 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  opposites  or  contradictories.  They  are 
distincts  or  complementaries.  They  will  enrich  the  human  heritage, 
if  we  are  able  to  get  them  together. 

What  is  called  secularism — mistakenly  called  secularism — it  is 
really  respect  for  all  faiths;  it  is  not  giving  up  of  faiths.  Everyone 
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should  respect  whatever  is  held  sacred  by  any  other  individual.  So, 
whether  it  is  democracy  or  scientific  approach,  or  reconciliation  of  all 
faiths,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  modem  temper,  all  these 
are  found  in  our  own  culture.  By  our  culture  we  do  not  mean  the 
forms  of  adoption  or  the  forms  of  marriage.  They  may  come  and 
go,  they  may  change  but  the  fundamental  basic  verities  are  truths  of 
the  heart,  truths  of  the  spirit.  These  are  the  things  which  are  per¬ 
manent,  ceaseless,  and  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  kind  of  novelties 
or  any  kind  of  advances  which  science  or  history  may  make. 

Another  criticism  that  is  made  against  us  is,  ‘Oh,  these  Indians 
do  not  look  upon  the  world  as  substantial’.  It  is  something  which  is 
illusory;  it  is  magical;  it  is  a  phantasmagoria  and  nothing  more  than 
that.  This  may  be  applied  to  some  interpretations  of  the  advaita 
veddnta,  but  Samkara  himself  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  party  to  it. 
There  are  ever  so  many  doctrines  in  the  country  apart  from  advaita 
veddnta.  Even  advaita  veddnta  does  not  bring  you  down  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  world  as  a  mere  illusion  or  phantasmagoria.  The 
world  is  something  evident;  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  non-existent, 
because  we  apprehend;  it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  dream.  So  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  waking  and  dream  is  experienced. 
Therefore,  the  world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  something  which  is 
fleeting.  It  may  not  be  permanent,  if  may  not  be  eternal,  but  this 
whole  programme,  this  epic  process  starting  with  matter,  coming  up 
to  life,  consciousness  and  then  to  intelligence  and  then  dissolving 
itself  in  the  Absolute  is  a  historical  phenomenon.  Its  purpose  is  brahma 
loka  or  the  Kingdom  of  God,  where  each  individual  becomes  a  free 
spirit.  Therefore,  the  significance  of  history,  the  significance  of  the 
scientific  approach,  the  significance  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  faiths,  the 
significance  of  the  basis  of  democracy,  if  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
characteristics  of  the  modern  age,  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them.  We 
find  them  in  our  own  scriptures.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  that  we 
should  not  lose  our  moorings;  we  should  not  be  absorbed  or  fascinated 
by  the  new  fangled  ideas.  What  is  happening  today,  even  the  students 
do  not  have  a  perception  of  the  values  of  our  country.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  that  they  are  missing.  It  is  because  they  are  missing  that, 
that  there  is  so  much  of  lawlessness  and  indiscipline  today.  If  you  get 
them  back  to  these  things  and  make  them  understand  that  the 

c  » 

fundamentals  of  our  religion  are  most  scientific,  most  democratic,  most 
harmonious  and  most  significant,  so  far  as  the  historic  process  is 
concerned,  we  will  be  doing  a  valuable  service. 

I  do  hope  that  this  Sammelan,  whose  Golden  Jubilee  I  am 
inaugurating  today,  will  do  its  work  and  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
enlightenment. 
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BECOME  INTEGRATED  MEN 

Friends  :  it  is  a  real  happiness  for  me  to  be  here  and  say  a  few  words 
to  the  new  graduates  and  others  assembled  here.  The  new 
graduates  will  have  to  set  the  tradition  which  will  be  followed  by 
batches  of  graduates  who  will  go  out  in  coming  years  from  this  Institute. 
They  have  to  set  an  example  which  their  successors  will  follow.  Theirs 
is  a  heavy  responsibility. 

I  listened  to  the  oath  administered  to  them,  that  they  will  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  individual,  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  be 
of  service  to  the  country  and  to  mankind.  These  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  mere  rituals.  They  will  have  to  look  upon  them  as  inspiring 
principles  and  convictions  which  should  govern  their  future  conduct. 

Your  Director  referred  to  the  students’  unrest  and  pointed  out 
that  harmony  between  teachers,  students  and  parents  was  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  harmonious  system  of  education,  student  service,  etc. 
Students  we  love;  and  when  they  misbehave,  we  are  greatly  saddened. 
What  is  it  they  acquire  by  damaging  property,  inconveniencing  the 
public  and  behaving  in  a  manner  which  is  not  dignified  or  worthy?  If 
you  remember  the  words  which  have  been  uttered  to  you  and  which  you 
have  adopted,  and  taken  an  oath,  such  things  will  not  happen. 
Self-appointed  champions  of  students  will  not  mislead  you  into  thinking 
their  own  way,  to  give  up  your  judgment  and  conscience.  You 
should  not  be  dictated  to  by  others  and  behave  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  do  credit  either  to  the  country  or  to  yourselves.  I,  therefore, 
wish  you  to  understand  that  the  oath  you  have  taken  is  a  serious  one 
and  you  should  remember  it  whenever  a  crisis  in  your  life  occurs. 

As  soon  as  we  acquired  freedom,  we  turned  to  the  problem  of 
development — development  mostly  in  industrial  relations.  We  did  not 
like  the  British  very  much  when  they  were  ruling  us  but  now  we  welcome 
them  as  helpers,  as  people  who  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
building  up  our  country  industrially  and  economically.  The  Chairman, 
Mr  Thacker,  has  already  said  how  this  idea  was  mooted  and  how  it 
ripened  and  we  are  seeing  the  first  fruits  of  it  today  in  the  first  convo¬ 
cation  of  this  Institute.  It  is  a  symbol  of  Indo-British  partnership 
in  the  world  of  technical  education.  It  is  of  advantage  to  both  our 
countries  and  may  these  advantages  continue  for  a  long  long  time 
to  come.  That  is  my  hope  and  earnest  wish. 

When  we  turn  to  technology,  as  your  Director  has  said,  we  should 
become  integrated  men.  Sciences,  technology  and  humanities  will 
have  to  go  together.  The  end  of  all  sciences — technical,  theoretical, 
applied  and  human — is  to  enable  the  individual  to  know  himself.  We 
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need  not  think  that  science  and  technology  do  not  help  us  to  know 

ourselves.  The  greatest  discoveries  are  not  material  achievements, 

but  they  are  the  expressions  of  human  intelligence  and  imagination. 

It  is  these  that  have  brought  about  miracles  of  science,  the  glories  of 

technology.  And  they  are  to  be  found  not  merely  in  science  and 

technology  but  in  humanities  also.  Your  Director  said  it  was  the  same 

challenge  of  the  human  mind;  you  have  to  bring  the  same  qualities  to 

bear,  whether  you  are  studying  the  material  aspect  of  things  or  the 

human  or  the  sniritual.  All  these  things  will  have  to  be  studied  in 

1 

exactly  the  same  manner.  The  objects  may  be  different,  but  so  far 
as  your  subjective  attitude  and  the  discipline  which  you  bring  to  bear 
on  it  is  concerned,  it  is  the  same  thing.  What  is  meant  by  it  is  that  even 
in  sciences  what  we  understand  is  the  basic  reality  of  our  own  nature. 
The  objective  world  is  an  object  of  investigation.  We  study  it.  What 
studies  it  is  the  subject,  the  principle  of  spirit,  the  spirit  of  man  which 
expresses  itself  in  different  ways.  We  all  know  the  familiar  saying,  ‘A 
philosopher  is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  existence’.  Time  and  existence 
belong  to  the  objective  world  and  the  philosopher  who  sees,  who  looks 
at  them,  attends  to  them,  is  different.  The  moment  we  reduce  the  subject 
to  an  object,  when  men  make  themselves  into  things  and  machines  ride 
them,  then  we  have  lost  our  real  spirit.  If  there  is  any  kind  of  temptation 
today,  it  is  that. 

We  have  had  technical  devices  for  a  very  long  time,  from  the 
pen,  the  brush,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  combustion  engine,  etc.  But 
in  all  those  ways  we  were  the  controllers;  they  entered  into  our  life 
but  we  never  succumbed  to  them.  We  were  able  to  feel  superior  to 
them.  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  things  ride  mankind. 
It  was  man  that  was  riding  mankind  and  he  was  doing  the  things. 
Machines  were  merely  appliances  which  he  tried  to  use  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  about  betterment  of  society.  Today  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  machines  may  overtake  us  and  we  may  fall  aside.  It 
is  that  danger  that  we  have  to  avert.  Man  must  become  an  integrated 
individual — an  individual  who  always  realises  that  the  material  conquest 
and  achievements  are  the  expressions  of  the  human  spirit,  human 
intelligence  and  human  imagination.  So  the  more  we  study  sciences,  the 
more  we  come  to  know  about  our  own  inward  resources.  When  we 
come  to  know  those  things,  we  will  understand  the  superiority  of  man 
to  the  machine,  however  big  the  machine  might  be.  There  was  never 
a  time  when  we  had  to  say  that  the  machine  was  going  to  rule  over  us. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  humanities,  sciences  and  technology 
should  go  together. 

Our  people  are  entering  into  a  stage  where  we  have  to  make 
rapid  progress  with  regard  to  the  material  conditions  of  our  life. 
Social  justice  is  one  of  the  principles  we  have  put  down  in  our  Consti- 
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tution.  It  does  not  mean  mass  misery  or  universal  impoverishment. 
It  means  really  raising  the  standards  of  life  of  all  the  individuals  who 
live  here.  This  is  the  meaning  of  social  justice.  Social  justice  does 
not  mean  that  a  few  people  live  in  Presidential  palaces  and  others  go 
about  grovelling  in  dirt.  So  long  as  such  conditions  prevail,  they 
will  be  a  challenge  and  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  tenable  form 
of  human  society.  If  a  just  society  is  to  be  brought  about,  some 
consideration  will  have  to  be  used  and  we  should  try  to  bring  down 
the  differences  between  vast  riches  on  the  one  side  and  grovelling 
poverty  on  the  other. 

For  all  this  we  have  said  that  democracy  is  the  basis.  If  you 
turn  to  our  own  scriptures,  democracy  is  not  an  idea  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  us.  We  do  not  know  about  the  Transcendent  Reality  but  that 
Transcendent  Reality  lives,  and  is  immanent  in  the  human  beings. 
Therefore,  the  true  worship  of  God  is  the  service  of  man.  It  does  not 
mean  that  democracy  is  a  faith.  It  is  something  which  should  percolate 
into  our  daily  life  and  in  actual  relations  we  must  be  able  to  say  that 
this  democratic  faith  is  practised  by  us.  We  are  not  doing  it.  The  real 
problem  of  the  country  today  is  that  we  are  not  the  practitioners  of 
democracy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  We  admit  it  theoretically,  but 
practically  in  our  daily  life  we  overlook  it.  There  is  so  much  of 
confusion  today  and  whenever  any  kind  of  revolution  occurs,  it  is  not 
due  to  the  ill-will  of  this  man  or  that  man,  it  is  due  to  the  insufficiency 
of  our  practice  of  democracy.  So  long  as  we  do  not  practise  democracy 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  there  will  always  be  upsurges,  changes,  in 
this  world.  There  is  no  use  our  raising  our  hands  in  horror  and  saying, 
‘Why  are  these  things  happening  in  this  country?’  We  must  make 
democracy  a  faith  and  realize  it  in  works  and  try  to  see  that  in  our 
actual  works  we  practise  that  spiritual  democracy.  If  we  are  able  to  do 
that,  then  we  would  have  done  well. 

I  am  glad  I  am  here  to  congratulate  the  winners  of  distinctions, 
medals,  diplomas  and  degrees.  1  wish  them  well — well  in  their  lives, 
lives  worthy  of  themselves  and  worthy  of  humanity. 


THE  COMMITMENT  TO  KNOWLEDGE 

Mr  Chancellor,  Graduates  of  the  year  and  friends:  I  happen  to  be 
the  first  graduate  of  this  University.  You  spent  years,  worked  hard 
and  got  your  degrees.  I  did  nothing,  came  here  and  got  the  degree. 
That  is  the  paradox  of  university  life.  You  are  the  first  graduates  of 

Address  at  first  convocation  of  the  University  of  Indore,  6  November,  1966 
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the  University  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  set  a  good 
example  to  your  successors  who  will  come  up. 

The  commitment  to  knowledge,  advancement  of  learning,  these 
should  be  your  straight  goals.  In  a  university  we  have  no  other 
ambition  than  to  learn  and  propagate  learning,  advance  knowledge. 
We  admire  the  astronauts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Our  life  should  not  end  with  mere  admiration;  there  must  be  an 
aspiration  on  our  part  that  we  should  also  contribute  to  the  great 
adventures  which  are  taking  place  in  this  world.  That  must  be  our 
ambition.  That  is  the  greatest  thing  which  students  can  do.  After 
all,  it  is  the  young  men  and  women  of  other  countries  who  have 
brought  about  considerable  changes  in  the  world  with  advances  in 
science  and  scholarship.  And  it  should  be  our  endeavour  also  to  do 
that. 

If  you  are  a  student,  you  cannot  lead  a  comfortable  life,  sukharthino 
kuto  vidya  vidyclrthino  kutoh  sukham.  For  a  man  who  likes  comfort, 
there  can  be  no  learning;  if  a  man  wants  to  be  a  true  student,  he  must 
become  an  ardent  worker,  leading  a  strenuous,  disciplined  life. 

We  have  adopted  the  principles  of  democracy.  These  principles 
need  not  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  our  country  or  unfamiliar  to  us. 
Democracy,  as  a  political  arrangement,  is  intended  to  implement  the 
faith.  That  is  the  faith;  this  is  the  work.  Are  we  doing  it?  Are  we 
practising  democracy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term?  Are  we  not  preferring 
mediocres,  who  do  not  mould  public  opinion,  but  simply  wait  upon  it 
and  do  not  guide  it  in  any  sense  of  the  term?  If  we  do  not  become  a 
disciplined  servant  of  this  country,  we  cannot  be  a  legislator  or  a  student 
or  anything  else. 

The  first  qualification  is  that  we  should  put  ourselves  as  mere 
servants  of  human  welfare  and  Indian  welfare  secondarily.  That  should 
be  our  ideal. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  religion  is  not  sufficiently  scientific 

and  the  scientific  people  are  looking  askance  at  it.  That  is  not  correct. 

Actually  the  Gita  tells  us  that  science  can  never  reveal  to  us  the  whole 

nature  of  the  world. 

*  v 

avyaktddini  bhutani  vyaktamcidhyani  bhdrata 

avyaktanidhcmany  cva  tatra  kd  paridcvcmd 

The  beginning  is  unmanifest,  the  end  is  unmanifest.  All  that  we  know 
is  just  a  fragment  of  this  Reality.  Neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  is 
patent  to  us.  So  it  is  said,  vyaktaniadhychu.  So  we  also  try  to  adopt 
what  is  called  a  scientific  approach  to  Reality.  The  Taittiriyci  Upani- 
scid  tells  us  that  we  must  approach  Reality  by  an  empirical  route. 
Look  at  the  world  and  try  to  find  out  what  it  consists  of.  Is  it  matter? 
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Is  it  life?  Is  it  mind?  Is  it  human  intelligence?  Or  is  there  something 
beyond  it?  So,  we  see,  it  says,  these  are  the  fire  steps  in  the  cosmic 
ladder — matter,  life,  mind,  intelligence  and  spirit.  Spirit  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  of  realities.  It  is  that  which  brings  out  the  exact  nature 
of  this  universe.  But  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  express  the  nature  of 
that  spirit  in  an  adequate  manner?  Yato  vdco  nivartante  aprapya 
manasa  saha.  We  cannot;  our  words  come  away  baffled,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  that  Reality.  We  know  it  is  there,  but  our 
attitude  is  one  of  piety  and  not  knowledge.  It  is  not  one  of  compre¬ 
hension,  it  is  one  of  apprehension — feeling  that  it  is  there  and  also 
feeling  the  inadequacy  of  our  own  intellect  to  grasp  the  ultimate 
nature  of  that  Reality.  So  if  we  cannot  grasp  the  ultimate  nature  of 
that  Reality,  then  we  will  have  to  be  content  with  halting  descriptions, 
with  imperfect  definitions.  We  will  never  be  able  to  say  that  any 
particular  definition  of  that  Reality  is  complete  and  adequate.  Even 
our  great  deary  as,  who  have  been  emphasising  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  non-dual  character  of  Reality,  tell  us  that  there  are  varied 
messengers,  varied  approaches.  They  have  all  come  for  lokdnugraha  or 
bhaktdnugraha.  That  is  the  purpose  which  they  have  to  fulfil.  In  that 
case  we  must  admit  that  the  definitions  we  give  are  not  worth  quarrelling 
about.  So  this  aspect  of  what  we  call,  mistakenly,  secularism,  or  respect 
for  all  faiths  is  something  which  comes  straight  from  the  nature  of  this 
Reality.  We  feel  that  the  Absolute  Reality  is  something  which  is 
incomprehensible  in  its  character;  and  human  definitions  are  faltering 
descriptions  of  that  Reality  and  our  attitude  to  the  Supreme 
must  be  one  of  piety  or  adoration,  not  of  knowledge  or  compre¬ 
hension. 

There  is  democracy,  there  is  secularism  or  respect  for  all  the 
faiths.  Fraternity  comes  next.  This  democratic  principle  must  per¬ 
meate  every  side  of  our  life.  If  we  have  bread  and  another  man 
suffers  from  lack  of  bread,  we  must  share  it  with  him.  That  is  the  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  same  nation.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  we 
require  a  socialist  reconstruction  of  society.  In  other  words,  bridge  the 
differences  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  try  to  bring  them  both 
together.  That  is  what  we  are  expected  to  do.  So  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned,  we  have  always  felt  that  we  are  one  nation  amongst  many 
nations  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  bring  about 
friendship  with  all  nations. 

Svadeso  bhuvana  trayam.  Our  native  land  is  the  three  worlds, 
not  merely  the  land  in  which  we  are  born  or  where  we  happen  to 
be.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  adopt,  if  we  are  true 
democrats,  a  socialist  reconstruction  of  society.  Democracy,  secula¬ 
rism,  socialism  and  fraternity,  the  principles  which  we  have  set  before 
ourselves  in  the  Constitution,  they  constitute  a  guide  to  us. 

17—6  DPD/67 
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People  complain  that  students  go  away  with  an  inward  vaccum. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  their  life,  they  are  drifting  this  way  and  that 
because  there  are  no  set  goals  before  them.  Well,  nothing  greater 
can  be  given  to  us  than  what  the  Constitution  provides  and  that  is 
rooted  in  our  own  heritage.  It  is  not  something  which  we  are  getting 
from  outside;  they  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  own  heri¬ 
tage.  So  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  Constitution  before  us  and 
ask  ourselves,  every  time  a  question,  whenever  a  crisis  overtakes  us, 
‘Am  I  doing  the  right  thing?  Am  I  serving  the  equality  of  man? 
Am  I  serving  the  fraternity  of  the  human  community?  Am  I  serving 
the  democratic  principle?’  Democracy  does  not  mean  merely  anybody 
getting  up  and  lecturing  to  us.  It  is  not  that.  We  must  be  able  to 
see  that  it  gives  and  sets  before  us  a  central  principle,  which  will  be 
the  cardinal  guide  so  far  as  our  life  is  concerned. 

I  am  happy  that  the  graduates  here  will  remember  me  also  as 
one  of  them.  The  address  was  given  to  me  also  as  to  all  the  graduates 
of  the  year.  So  it  includes  myself,  and  my  great  ambition  is  that  this 
University  should  grow  from  strength  to  strength  and  produce  men 
of  virtue  and  learning.  A  civilization  is  judged  not  by  the  length  of  its 
railways  or  its  coastline  or  its  naval  strength,  but  by  the  quality  of  men 
and  women  which  that  civilization  produces.  If  we  are  able  to  be  worthy 
of  this  University  or  of  this  country  with  its  great  heritage,  all  will  be 
well  with  us. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Friends:  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  recipients  of  these  awards  who 
have  come  from  distant  parts  of  India  and  received  this  distinction. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  the  recipients  include  men  of  all  states,  of  all 
communities,  and  thus  they  move  forward  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  real  integration  of  the  country.  Teachers,  it  has  already  been 
said,  have  a  very  vital  role  to  play  in  the  building  up  of  the  nation. 
We  always  set  these  platitudes  but  we  never  followed  them  up  with 
any  kind  of  action.  Mr  Raj  Bahadur  pointed  out  to  you  what  is 
being  intended,  what  is  to  be  implemented  hereafter.  He  mentioned 
the  different  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Education  Com¬ 
mission  to  raise  the  status  of  the  teachers,  not  merely  professionally 
but  also  economically.  These  things  are  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Government. 

Speech  on  distributing  the  National  Awards  for  Teachers,  New  Delhi, 
3  December,  1966 
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What  the  teachers  do,  the  students  follow.  So  they  set  the  exam¬ 
ple.  In  one  of  our  early  Upanisads  it  is  said,  ‘Don’t  do  all  things  which 
your  teachers  do;  whatever  blameless  acts  they  do,  follow  them,  but 
not  others.’  yani  anavadyani  karmani  tani  sevitavydni,  na  itarani.  In 
other  words,  teachers  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  virtue 
and  intellectual  efficiency,  etc.  So,  try  to  follow  them  wherever  they 
are  good  and  don’t  follow  them  in  other  respects. 

Your  function  is  a  very  important  one.  I  say  this  from  my 

personal  experience  as  a  teacher  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  different 

parts  of  India  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  set  the  pro¬ 
per  tone,  the  students  follow,  if  we  do  not,  and  if  we  implicitly  or 
explicitly  encourage  them  to  do  something  which  is  not  right,  they 
throw  the  blame  on  us  and  do  what  they  want.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
phase  of  the  country,  which  is  somewhat  restless,  through  which  we 
are  passing  and  our  students  will  have  to  acquire  better  character, 
better  conduct,  better  behaviour. 

You  are  in  charge  of  the  pupils  at  an  impressionable  period  of 
their  lives.  Young  pupils,  in  primary  schools  and  secondary  schools, 

come  to  you  and  it  is  they  that  are  taught  by  you,  they  that  have  to 

be  moulded  by  you.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give 
them  sufficient  attention.  Love  of  the  pupils  is  the  first  essential 
quality  of  a  successful  teacher.  More  than  intellectual  efficiency,  it 
is  that  attitude,  that  emotional  attitude  of  true  love  for  the  pupils  who 
are  put  in  your  charge,  that  is  the  first  thing.  You  must  give  them 
in  your  schools  not  merely  lessons  in  the  classroom  but  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  extra-mural  activities  and  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  athletics,  sports,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  what  we  are  lacking  in  today.  The 
sports  tell  us  that  we  should  take  a  defeat  or  a  disappointment  with  a 
smile.  We  should  not  go  about  insisting  on  our  success  in  whatever 
we  attempt.  It  is  not  possible  for  every  man  to  succeed  in  every  desire 
which  he  has.  There  may  be  ambitions  of  groups,  there  may  be  ambitions 
of  individuals,  which  they  set  before  themselves  and  they  must  try,  if 
they  are  disappointed  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  ambitions,  to  take 
that  disappointment  and  that  defeat  with  a  smile  and  not  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  What  will  happen  if  every  individual  in  the  street 
wishes  to  go  his  own  particular  way  without  observing  the  rules  of  traffic? 
There  will  be  clashes,  there  will  be  accidents.  What  happens  in  the 
roadside  will  also  happen  in  the  public  activities,  in  the  public  life  of 
the  country. 

There  is  a  tendency  today  that  we  should  coerce  when  we 
cannot  convince.  When  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  our  way  in, 
try  to  bring  them  to  our  way  by  blackmail,  by  coercion  and  by  such 
other  methods.  If  that  attitude  is  adopted  by  every  individual,  life 
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will  come  to  a  standstill.  There  is  that  danger.  We  must  consider 
ourselves  to  be  a  civilised  nation.  We  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  self-respect  and  dignity  and  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
particular  line  of  conduct  which  we  are  adopting  will  make  for  the 
better  name  of  the  country  or  the  bad  name  of  the  country.  Several 
things  which  have  happened  in  recent  times  have  brought  us  dis¬ 
credit  both  in  our  country  and  outside.  It  is  the  national  prestige 
that  has  to  be  maintained;  national  self-respect  and  national  dignity 
will  also  have  to  be  maintained.  We  should  try  to  bring  about  some 
kind  of  mutual  adjustment.  That  is  the  meaning  of  any  kind  of  social 
behaviour;  if  our  society  has  to  run  in  a  proper  way,  it  is  necessary  for 
each  individual  to  adjust  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  society.  He 
cannot  go  about  saying,  ‘Must  have  my  way;  if  I  do  not  have  my  way, 
I  will  picket  your  institution  and  let  the  institution  be  closed/ 

Several  institutions  which  have  been  built  with  considerable  expense 
for  the  purpose  of  training  our  young  men  and  women  in  proper 
educational  pursuits,  disciplining  their  lives,  contribute  to  what  other 
countries  are  doing.  So  many  miracles  of  modem  science  and  modem 
technology,  miracles  in  medicine,  miracles  in  surgery,  all  these  things 
are  happening.  We  must  try  to  train  our  students  to  participate  in  such 
activities  and  bring  credit  to  our  own  name,  to  our  own  country,  to  our 
own  institution. 

I  notice  with  some  disappointment  that  many  of  our  young  pupils 
suffer  from  malnutrition  and  consequent  mental  retardation.  These 
are  things  which  we  should  set  right.  The  young  people,  at  the  age  in 
which  they  are  growing,  when  they  come  to  institutions  of  which  you 
happen  to  be  the  teachers,  you  should  see  to  it  that  their  health  is  tested 
frequently  and  that  they  are  made  physically  fit.  You  should  see  to  it 
that  sound  conditions  prevail.  If  you  take  hold  of  young  people  and 
subject  them  to  malnutrition  and  inefficiency,  there  is  bound  to  be 
disappointment;  they  will  not  be  happy  in  their  pursuits.  Physical 
fitness  is  the  essential  condition  of  any  other  kind  of  activity.  Your 
work  is  not  over  when  you  complete  your  classroom  lecture.  You  must 
have  that  love  for  the  pupil  and  if  anything  is  wrong,  his  personal 
problem  should  receive  your  consideration.  They  should  be  occasionally 
examined  physically,  and  if  they  suffer  from  undemutrition  or 
malnutrition,  attempts  should  be  made  by  the  Government  to  satisfy 
this  requirement  also.  These  children  must  be  regarded  as  our  future 
builders  and  they  must  be  trained  in  a  proper  way.  Otherwise,  they  will 
be  a  disappointment  and  a  discredit  to  our  country  and  not  a  credit.  It 
is  not  their  fault,  it  is  our  own  fault.  If  we  neglect  their  physical  health, 
if  we  neglect  their  nutritional  needs,  we  will  be  responsible  for  holding 
up  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

The  progress  of  the  nation  depends  on  our  character.  It  is  said 
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destiny  is  character.  What  we  mean  is,  it  is  this  capacity  to  take 
disappointment  smilingly  and  to  work  for  better  results  next  time.  That 
should  be  the  incentive  you  should  set  before  all  the ‘pupils.  If  you  do 
that,  you  will  be  worthy  teachers  of  a  worthy  community. 


FRIENDSHIP  FOR  ALL  NATIONS 
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INDIA  AND  BULGARIA 


Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  India. 

You  have  referred  to  the  emergence  of  our  two  nations  from 
political  tutelage  and  our  working  together  for  the  same  purpose. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  for 
our  motto  ‘Truth  alone  prevails’.  Your  capital  city  of  Sofia  means 
wisdom.  Wisdom,  therefore,  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
your  activities  there  also.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  both  aiming 
at  peace  and  prosperity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  endeavour 
we  can  work  together  very  co-operatively  and  we  can  achieve  our 
common  goal. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  our  very  best  wishes  for  his 
personal  well-being  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Bulgaria.  I 
would  like  to  assure  you  that  so  far  as  your  endeavours  are  concerned 
you  will  get  the  fullest  co-operation  from  our  officers  and  from  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck. 


INDIA  AND  THE  SUDAN 

Mr  President :  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  with  us,  though  we 
regret  it  is  only  for  a  few  days.  But  we  hope  that  in  this  brief 
interval  you  will  be  able  to  see  something  of  what  we  have  done  since 
the  achievement  of  independence. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  under  your  wise  guidance  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  Sudan  wiil  grow  into  a  stable,  progressive,  prosperous  State. 
You  have  there  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Blue  Nile,  indicative  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  peoples,  the  Arabs 
and  the  Africans.  You  are  struggling  to  integrate  your  country  and 
see  to  it  that  the  two  peoples  feel  that  they  belong  together,  that 
they  belong  to  one  common  nation.  In  the  United  Nations  you 
are  also  striving  your  utmost  to  achieve  peace.  In  all  your  efforts  we 
wish  you  god-speed  and  we  welcome  you  again  to  this  country  of 
ours. 

Address  on  receiving  letters  of  credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Bulgaria, 
at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi  13  May,  1964 

Speech  of  welcome  to  H.  E.  Mr.  Farik  Ibrahim  Abboud,  President  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  at  Palam 
airport.  New  Delhi,  20  May,  1964 
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COMMUNITY  OF  IDEALS 

Mr  President,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  it  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you,  Mr  President,  a  very 
hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  India. 
We  are  sorry  that  you  and  the  members  of  your  party  will  spend  only 
two  or  three  days  with  us.  But  I  hope  during  this  short  period  you 
will  see  something  of  what  we  have  done  since  the  achievement  of 
independence. 

There  is  a  maxim  inscribed  in  one  of  the  archways  in  our 
Secretariat  buildings.  It  says,  ‘Liberty  does  not  descend  on  a  people. 
A  people  must  raise  themselves  to  liberty.  It  is  a  blessing  that  must 
be  earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed.’  They  have  to  earn  it  before 
they  can  use  it  as  a  blessing  for  humanity. 

Your  country  has  now  achieved  independence  as  we  did  a  few 
years  ago.  And  the  great  point  of  achieving  independence  is  to  utilise 
that  independence  for  the  purpose  of  giving  comfort,  security,  educa¬ 
tion  and  such  other  things  for  the  ordinary  citizens  of  our  countries. 
You  are  striving  your  very  best  to  achieve  this  goal  for  your  people. 
We  are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  same  direction. 

You  have  the  great  problem  of  integration.  You  are  the  link, 
so  to  say,  between  the  Arab  States  and  the  African  States.  Just  as 
the  two  rivers,  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  White  Nile,  mix  together  their 
waters  in  the  Sudan,  so  also  the  African  and  the  Arab  States  do  mix 
their  traditions  in  Sudan,  and  you  are  striving  to  help  them  to  achieve 
integration,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  sense  of  feeling  that  they  belong 
to  one  common  nation  with  one  common  tradition.  You  are  trying 
to  do  your  utmost  to  bring  the  results  of  education  and  industrial 
development  to  your  people.  These  things  can  only  be  achieved  if 
there  is  a  climate  of  peace,  an  understanding  in  the  world.  You  are 
striving  by  your  different  endeavours  to  effect  that  kind  of  peace.  You 
are  a  non-aligned  country.  You  were  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  and 
you  were  also  present  at  Accra.  There  you  are  attempting  to  achieve 
African  unity,  unity  of  the  African  States  and  of  the  Arab  States  too, 
the  whole  of  Africa  to  be  welded  together  into  a  common  whole. 

If  we  look  at  the  wide  perspective  of  history,  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fleeting  moment  of  historic  time,  a  new  culture,  a  world 
culture,  is  sprouting — new  communications  and  new  sets  of  values  and 
a  new  order  of  society.  All  these  things  are  unconsciously  growing 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  common  people  of  the  world.  It  is 
these  things  that  we  have  to  develop  and  make  them  feel  that 
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ultimately  this  world  is  our  home,  there  is  a  humanity  which  binds  us 
all  together  and  the  differences  which  divide  us  today  must  be  regar¬ 
ded  as  more  or  less  contingent  and  arbitrary.  It  is  the  outlook  which 
you  are  attempting  to  practise.  We  have  also  something  of  that 
idea  in  our  minds.  Whether  it  be  in  the  United  Nations  or  in 
its  subsidiary  agencies,  wherever  we  happen  to  be,  we  are  having  this 
vision  of  humanity  as  one  whole,  humanity  which  is  knit  together  by 
certain  common  ideals  and  purposes.  A  humanity  without  these  things 
will  be  merely  a  togetherness  and  not  a  society.  We  want  to  develop 
a  living  organism  which  is  not  a  mere  organisation.  It  is  an  organism 
which  has  a  vital  spirit  about  it.  It  is  that  vital  spirit  that  we  have 
to  endow  ourselves  with.  That  is  what  you  are  attempting  today  to 
do.  In  the  United  Nations  and  in  its  organizations  there  is  so  much 
where  our  nations  can  co-operate.  We  symbolize  these  great  ideals  of 
humanity  which  is  beckoning  to  us  from  afar,  which  may  not  be  an 
accomplished  truth  today  but,  all  the  same  it  is  the  goal  which  gives  life 
and  purpose  to  all  our  activities. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  wish  you  and  your  people  a  healthy 
future,  great  prosperity  and  happiness. 

May  I  request  you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Sudan. 


INDIA  AND  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  our 
country  as  the  Ambassador  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

You  refer  with  legitimate  pride  to  the  close  cultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  connections  our  two  countries  have  had.  Even  now  the  same 
connections  are  being  maintained. 

As  you  say,  many  people  who  wish  to  perform  their  Haj  pilgrim¬ 
age  go  to  your  country,  receive  your  hospitality  and  come  back  to  us 
and  tell  us  about  the  hospitable  way  in  which  they  were  treated  by  you. 

There  are  ever  so  many  problems  with  which  we  are  faced, 
whether  it  be  in  international  relations  or  in  the  domestic  field.  We 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  each  other.  We  can  co-operate  with 
each  other  and  work  for  a  peaceful  world. 

I  would  like  you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  King  our  greetings 
and  good  wishes,  and  to  the  people  of  Saudi  Arabia  our  best  wishes 
for  their  prosperity  and  peace. 
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So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  may  rest  assured  that  our  officials 
will  co-operate  with  you  and  help  to  strengthen  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  U.A.R. 

Mr  Ambassador:  we  welcome  you  very  heartily  to  our  country  as 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

You  refer  to  certain  similarities  in  our  experiences.  We  both 
emerged  from  subjection  to  freedom,  and  since  the  achievement  of 
freedom  our  relations  have  become  closer  and  closer.  When  there 
was  the  trouble  about  Suez,  our  Prime  Minister  supported  your  country 
whole-heartedly.  When  we  had  the  attack  from  China,  President 
Nasser  gave  expression  to  his  sympathy  and  support  for  us.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  anything  prosperous  in  your  country  we  share  your  joy. 
The  first  phase  of  the  Aswan  Dam  was  completed  by  you  and  we 
rejoiced  in  your  achievement. 

You  refer  to  the  demise  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  and  President 
Nasser  have  been  very  great  personal  friends.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Afro- Asian  relations.  Our  work  in  our  own 
country  and  your  work  there  also  are  more  or  less  the  same — no 
capitalism  within,  no  imperialism  outside.  That  has  been  the  policy 
we  have  adopted,  which  you  are  also  adopting.  You  are  trying  to 
build  up  a  welfare  state  where  everyone  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  living  a  full  life  and  in  that  endeavour  we  can  co-operate  with  each 
other.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  two  countries  will  become  closer 
and  more  intimate  in  times  to  come.  Your  work  here  will  be  one  of 
strengthening  these  relations.  You  may  rest  assured  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  our  people  will  give  you  the  fullest  co-operation  and  help 
you  to  foster  the  solidarity  between  our  two  nations. 

I  would  like  you  to  convey  to  your  President  our  grateful  thanks 
for  the  signal  honour  he  did  us  by  sending  your  Vice-President  here 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  tragedy  which  we  had.  Our  people  have 
been  greatly  touched  by  the  gesture  of  your  President  and  I  hope  you 
will  communicate  to  him  our  grateful  thanks  for  that. 
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INDIA  AND  SYRIA 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  our  country 
as  the  Ambassador  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic.  You  have 
been  here  previously.  You  know  our  habits  of  mind,  modes  of 
thought  and  ways  of  behaviour,  etc.  We  are  also  acquainted  with 
your  renown  as  a  great  Arabic  scholar  and  poet.  So,  with  this  back¬ 
ground,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  get  on  with  each  other. 

You  refer  to  the  age-old  cultural  contacts  between  Arab  and 
Indian  cultures.  When  I  was  last  in  Damascus  I  saw  your  beautiful 
mosque  which  had  separate  areas  for  men  and  women.  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  it. 

You  refer  to  your  policy  of  building  up  a  socialist  progressive 
economy  in  your  country.  The  same  problem  is  facing  us  and  we 
are  adopting  some  measures  for  achieving  that  task.  The  world  has 
become  closely  linked.  Science  and  technology,  circulation  of  intellec¬ 
tual  ideas,  mass  communications,  cinemas,  etc.,  have  made  us  all  feel 
that  we  are  members  of  one  another;  we  belong  to  one  whole.  Espe¬ 
cially,  development  of  nuclear  weapons  has  confronted  us  with  the 
choice — either  get  together  or  pass  out.  That  is  why  we  are  interested 
in  setting  up  a  world  authority,  a  kind  of  world  government.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  appreciate  these  sentiments  and  in  the  inter¬ 
national  held  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  work  together  for  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  convey  to  your  President  our  best  wishes 
for  his  personal  well-being  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Syria. 


INDIA  AND  KUWAIT 

Mr  Ambassador :  we  welcome  you  here  as  the  first  Ambassador  of 
Kuwait  to  this  country.  You  are  no  stranger  to  us. 

Our  countries  have  been  connected  with  each  other  for  many 
centuries.  Even  before  the  discovery  of  oil,  your  seafarers  were  visit¬ 
ing  Bombay,  Porbunder  and  Cochin.  Now  His  Highness  the  Amir 
comes  to  Bombay  and  recruits  suitable  Indians  for  your  educational 
institutions  and  industrial  establishments.  With  these  good  relations 
that  have  subsisted  between  our  two  countries  for  such  a  long  time. 
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I  have  no  doubt  we  can  go  forward  hereafter  also  with  your  attempt 
to  improve  them. 

As  an  Arab  country,  you  adopt  the  general  policy  that  religion 
should  not  be  exploited  for  political  ends,  a  principle  which  we 
advocate.  During  the  troubles  we  had  with  China,  your  country  gave  us 
moral  support  and  sympathy.  We  therefore  appreciate  your  friendly 
interest  in  us  and  your  goodwill  for  our  country. 

May  I  request  you  to  convey  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  my  best 
wishes  for  his  personal  well-being  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Kuwait.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  time  here  and  help  us 
in  strengthening  the  relations  between  our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  CAMBODIA 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  wish  to  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  Cambodia. 

You  refer  to  the  historical  and  cultural  connections  between  our 
two  countries.  I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  your  country  some  years 
ago  when  the  father  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  His  Majesty  the 
King,  and  his  Queen  were  there.  At  the  banquet,  the  King  said  then, 
‘'We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Indian  culture.”  Even  the  title  of  Khmer 
civilization,  it  is  reported,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  village, 
Kumeru,  from  which  Kaundinya  came  and  established  his  dynasty 
there,  of  which  the  present  King  and  the  Queen  and  the  prince  are 
all  lineal  descendants.  I  saw  a  ballet  there  from  the  Ramayana  and 
the  daughter  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Sihanouk  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  part  of  Sita.  So,  when  we  went  there,  we  found  many  cultural 
affinities  between  our  two  countries.  When  you  refer,  therefore,  to 
those  things,  we  are  aware  of  what  you  are  saying  and  we  wish  to 
tell  you  that  these  historical  connections  have  led  to  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  our  two  countries  for  centuries. 

You  tell  us  that  internally  you  are  trying  to  promote  ideals  of 
social  justice.  Social  justice  and  national  righteousness  go  together, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  country  is  adopting  principles  of 
justice  and  righteousness  in  the  development  of  its.  own  internal 
economy. 

Externally,  you  tell  us  that  your  policy  is  more  or  less  like  ours — 
non-alignment  and  peaceful  co-existence.  We  are  anxious,  very  eager, 
that  Cambodia  should  retain  her  independence,  and  should  have  also 
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facilities  to  continue  the  policy  of  non-alignment.  So  we  earnestly 
hope  that  you  will  cling  to  these  principles  which  bind  our  two 
nations  together — non-alignment  and  independence  for  Cambodia.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  you  persevere  in  this  task,  you  will  be  able  to 
safeguard  your  own  integrity  and  independence. 

May  I  request  you  kindly  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  our  best  wishes 
for  their  well-being  and  our  greetings  to  the  people  of  Cambodia  for 
their  future  prosperity  and  welfare.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I 
may  assure  you  that  our  officials  will  give  you  all  the  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  strengthen  the  cordial  bonds  of  friendship  which  prevail  bet¬ 
ween  our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  CANADA 

Mr  High  Commissioner:  we  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome 
to  our  country  as  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  a  country 
with  which  we  have  many  close  associations. 

You  refer  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  that  we  and  the  world  at 
large  have  sustained  by  the  demise  of  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Mr 
Nehru.  Thank  you  for  your  sympathy  in  this  sorrow  of  ours. 

We  have  so  many  bonds  binding  us.  We  both  work  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  democracy,  we  have  the  rule  of  law,  representative  institutions, 
periodical  elections,  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  people.  That 
system  of  parliamentary  democracy  binds  us  two  together.  We  are 
members  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
Nations  also. 

You  have  referred  already  in  your  speech  to  some  assistance 
which  you  rendered — you  have  rendered  great  assistance  to  us.  We 
have  a  dam  in  the  DVC  called  the  Canada  Dam.  The  atomic  reactor 
in  Trombay  has  been  built  with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  We  are  thankful  to  you  for  all  this  assistance. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  are  working  together  on  the  Indo- 
China  Commission. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  relations  will  grow  stronger  in  the  years 
to  come.  With  regard  to  your  effort  to  build  up  more  satisfactory 
relations  if  possible — they  are  satisfactory  as  they  are — I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  get  all  the  assistance  we  can  render  to  you. 

We  have  great  affinities  to  the  Canadian  people.  I  have  myself 
visited  your  country  once  or  twice  and  your  Prime  Minister, 
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Mr  Diefenbaker,  and  his  predecessor  were  both  here  and  I  have  no 
doubt  your  present  Prime  Minister  will  also  find  it  possible  to  visit  this 
country  when  a  suitable  opportunity  arises. 

May  I  request  you  to  convey  to  your  Government  and  the 
people  of  Canada  our  best  wishes  for  their  well-being. 


INDIA  AND  NIGERIA 

Mr  High  Commissioner:  I  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome  to  our 
country  as  the  High  Commissioner  of  Nigeria. 

You  have  already  referred  in  your  speech  to  the  great  similarities 
which  prevail  between  our  two  countries  so  far  as  our  constitutions 
are  concerned.  You  are  the  largest  democracy  in  Africa  and  you 
have  similar  problems  as  we  have — building  up  a  unified  Nigeria  out 
of  different  ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  groups.  You  are  doing 
your  very  best  in  that  matter  and  we  wish  you  well. 

You  have  also  referred  to  the  advantages  gained  by  our  two 
countries  through  mutual  co-operation.  You  have  pointed  out  how 
your  students  are  here  and  our  teachers  are  in  Nigeria;  and  in  rail¬ 
ways,  in  Armed  Forces — Air  Force  specially — you  are  getting  some 
assistance  from  us. 

You  referred  to  the  policy  of  non-alignment  and  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  in  the  world,  a  policy  with  which  the  future  safety  of  the 
world  is  bound  up:  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  international 
affairs,  everywhere,  we  will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  these  objec¬ 
tives  in  view.  I  may  assure  you  that  you  will  get  all  the  support 
you  need  from  our  government  and  officials  so  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  promote  good  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  Government  and  people  have  our 
warm  support  in  all  their  undertakings  to  advance  the  industrial  pro¬ 
gress  of  your  country. 

Please  convey  to  your  President  and  to  your  Government  and 
people  our  best  wishes  not  only  for  the  personal  well-being  of  your 
President  but  also  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
Nigeria. 
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INDIA  AND  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mr  President,  Mr  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  friends: 

I  am  delighted  to  visit  again  the  Soviet  Union.  Every  time  I  come 
here  I  notice  significant  changes  taking  place  in  Soviet  life.  For  giving 
me  this  opportunity  I  am  grateful  to  the  authorities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  heard  from  a  visitor  to  this  place  that  many  reforms  have 
been  introduced  recently  and  pensions  have  been  established  for 
farmers,  doctors,  teachers,  etc.,  thus  benefiting  10  to  12  million  people. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  a  friend  of  all  human 
beings  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  consolidate  peace  in  the  world 
The  test  ban  treaty,  the  statement  that  he  made  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year  that  the  thought  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  be  renounced,  and  his  proposal  to  have  a  world  police  force 
— all  these  things  are  indications  of  his  enormous  desire  for  peace. 

Peace  is  attainable,  war  is  not  inevitable,  and  if  human  beings 
can  realize  this  goal,  we  will  be  nearer  to  achieving  this  ideal. 

Like  all  liberated  nations  we  are  for  developing  a  socialist  pattern 
of  society  inside  and  opposing  imperialism  outside.  Fighting  capital¬ 
ism  within  and  imperialism  without — these  are  the  governing  princi¬ 
ples  of  liberated  nations. 

We  love  peace,  and  we  are  anxious,  as  your  leaders  are,  to 
achieve  peace.  This  is  why  we  adopt  the  principles  of  non-alignment 
and  peaceful  co-operation  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Not 
merely  peaceful  co-existence  but  active  fruitful  co-operation  among  the 
nations  of  the  world — that’s  our  goal. 

Your  friendliness  for  our  people  is  well  known.  If  you  visit 
India,  you  can  visit  Bombay  and  you  have  an  institute  of  technology 
there.  You  can  visit  Bhilai  and  you  have  your  own  project.  You  can 
visit  Ranchi  where  you  have  a  machine-tool  factory.  You  have  got 
Neyveli.  In  many  parts  of  India,  there  are  instances  of  Indo-Soviet 
collaboration. 

You  referred,  Mr  President,  to  the  visit  of  our  late  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  this  country.  The  glow,  the  illumination,  the 
brilliance  of  that  great  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Indian  sky 
and  the  world  firmament  has  vanished.  But  the  ideals  he  stood  by 
are  still  with  us:  democratic  practices,  scientific  outlook,  a  socialist 
pattern  of  society — these  things  he  left  behind  as  a  legacy.  We  are 
trying  to  adopt  all  these.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  close  and 
cordial  friendship  between  our  two  nations  will  grow  stronger  in  the 
years  to  come.  That  will  be  a  major  contribution  to  peace  in  this 
world. 

Reply  to  President  Mikoyan’s  address  of  welcome  at  Moscow  airport, 
11  September,  1964 
18—6  DPD/67 
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I  thank  you,  Mr  President  and  Mr  Chairman,  for  your  kindness 
in  asking  us  to  come  here  and  see  your  country  once  again.  Every 
time  I  come  my  delight  is  greater. 


PROGRESS  AND  PEACE 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  here  before  notice  with  great  satisfaction 
the  developments  that  are  taking  place  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Soviet  people.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  the  streets  today 
has  been  immense  and  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  people  go  about  in 
the  streets  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
in  these  years. 

When  I  was  the  Ambassador  of  our  country  here,  in  1949-52,  your 
people  were  repairing  with  great  energy  and  determination  the  damages 
which  the  Soviet  people  had  suffered  in  the  Second  World  War  and 
that  process  is  still  going  on. 

As  your  people  suffered  twenty  million  casualties  and  a  third  of 
your  country  was  over-run  in  the  Second  World  War,  you  cannot  think 
without  emotion  of  the  possibility  of  a  third  world  war.  You  are, 
therefore,  addressing  yourself  to  the  task  of  averting  war  and  securing 
peace  in  the  world. 

Your  great  leader  Lenin  said  in  1918  that  ‘hazards  of  war  will 
bring  unheard-of  calamities  to  the  workers  and  peasants.  We,  therefore, 
must  approach  this  problem  of  war  in  the  most  cautious  and  circumspect 
manner’.  He  said  that  at  a  time  when  the  atom  bomb  and  the  hydrogen 
bomb  were  still  not  developed  and  were  not  part  of  the  military 
technology.  Today  the  dangers  of  war  are  much  greater.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  we  should  avoid  war  but  we  must  secure  measures  that  will  make 
for  peace.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  peace  are  imperialism  and  racialism. 

Although  many  empires  had  been  liquidated  practically,  there  are 
still  some  left  and  some  people  still  think  that  they  can  be  continued 
and  are,  therefore,  clinging  to  the  vestiges  of  imperialism.  If  they  do 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  other  forces  will  take  over  and  will 
dismantle  them. 

The  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  inspiring  in  the  process  of 
liberation  from  not  only  political  subjection,  but  also  from  economic 
and  social  backwardness.  Literacy  is  now  widespread  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  women  enjoy  equal  status  with  men  to  the  extent  of  participating 

From  speech  at  dinner  given  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  the  Kremlin  Palace,  Moscow,  11  September, 
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in  space  travel.  The  Soviet  people  are  rightly  proud  of  their 
technological  achievements  and  of  their  social  structure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
understand  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  other  peoples  of  the  world  as 
well  as  their  cultures,  and  is  interested  not  only  in  meeting  adequately 
the  material  demands  of  her  people,  but  also  in  developing  man  as  a 
whole,  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 

In  international  affairs  we  do  not  follow  a  policy  of  passive  and 
negative  co-existence  but  it  is  one  of  active  and  fruitful  co-operation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Peace  is  the  greatest  prize  we  have 
to  win  in  our  generation  and  no  concession  is  too  great  for  the 
achievement  of  this  great  ideal. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Soviet  people  that  we 
in  India  cherish  your  friendship  greatly  and  it  is  the  keen  desire  of  us 
all  to  continue  the  policy  of  peace  and  friendship  among  our  nations. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries 
will  grow  stronger  and  closer  in  the  years  to  come. 

May  I  now  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  raise  your  glasses  and 
drink  to  the  health  of  President  Mikoyan,  Mr  Khrushchev  and  Indo- 
Soviet  friendship  and  world  peace. 


MUTUAL  CO-OPERATION 

Our  two  countries  are  interested  in  preserving  peace  and  seeing  a 
world  where  people  will  be  happy.  This  can  be  achieved,  as  there 
are  all  the  possibilities  and  resources  for  it,  so  long  as  we  make  a 
human  approach  to  the  problems  facing  human  beings.  So  much  binds 
our  two  countries,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  that  I  am  sure 
both  will  co-operate  and  work  for  peace  and  happiness  of  humanity. 


ANCIENT  CONTACTS 

Dear  friends:  this  is  my  second  visit  to  Leningrad.  The  contacts 
between  our  countries  are  ancient  contacts.  They  are  being 
strengthened  because  our  peoples  are  united  by  the  desire  for  peace. 

From  speech  at  luncheon  in  honour  of  the  President  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  the  Indian  Embassy,  Moscow,  12  Septem¬ 
ber,  1964 

From  reply  to  Mayor’s  Address  of  Welcome,  Leningrad,  13  September, 
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We  know  of  the  glorious  exploit  of  the  population  of  your  city  at  the 
time  of  the  Nazi  blockade. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  Leningrad  for  their  hearty 
welcome  and  am  deeply  moved  by  their  friendly  feelings  towards  me 
and  the  people  of  India. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LENINGRAD 

Mr  Mayor:  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kind  feelings  of 
friendship  towards  our  people  and  for  the  generous  help  that 
we  have  received  from  Leningrad  and  which  you  promise  to  continue  in 
the  future  also. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Piskarevo  Memorial  Cemetery  we  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  determination,  the  suffering  and  courage  of 
Leningrad  which  had  been  under  blockade  for  900  days.  These  victims 
had  been  an  earnest  of  the  great  future  for  Leningrad  and  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  various  forms  of  Leningrad’s  assistance  to  India  prove  that 
the  world  has  become  quite  small  and  we  are  closer  to  each  other.  We 
are  grateful  for  your  assurance  that  the  Leningraders  would  continue 
to  help  us  to  develop  the  Indian  economy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  friendship  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  India  would  continue  to  grow  and  develop  in  the 
years  to  come. 


WARM  REGARD 

I  have  been  here  only  a  day  but  I  have  already  felt  your  warm  regard 
for  the  people  of  India.  Leningrad  is  indeed  a  hero  city.  What  I  saw 
at  the  Piskarevo  Memorial  Cemetery  is  an  unforgettable  page  of 
your  history. 

By  their  heroic  work,  Leningraders  have  scaled  great  heights.  I 
shall  convey  to*  my  people  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  people  of 
Leningrad.  I  shall  gladly  tell  them  your  labour  exploits.  I  should  like 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  future  of  Leningrad  will  be  even  more 
glorious  than  its  past. 

From  speech  at  dinner  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leningrad 
City  Soviet,  Leningrad,  13  September,  1964 

From  reply  to  Mayor’s  Farewell  Address,  Leningrad,  13  September,  1964 
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SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FROM  WAR 

lose  attention  is  given  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  children’s  education. 


The  things  we  saw  yesterday  in  the  Young  Pioneers’  Camp  give  us 
hope  that  the  younger  generation  will  be  happy,  that  it  will  ’not  be 
poisoned  with  the  fall-outs  and  poison  of  another  war.  To  avoid  war, 
the  efforts  are  needed  not  only  of  one  nation  but  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  your  young  generation,  the  children  of  today, 
would  be  able  to  grow  up  in  a  happier  atmosphere  than  we  did,  and 
I  wish  them  happiness.  All  responsible  leaders  of  the  world  are 
working  for  this  goal.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  safeguard  peace,  to  save 
the  children  from  war. 

Although  our  stay  was  very  brief,  our  impressions  are  unforgettable 
and  I  wish  happiness  to  the  people  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  entire 
Soviet  people. 


PREREQUISITES  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr  President  Mikoyan,  Mr  Khrushchev,  friends:  during  these 
several  days  I  have  felt  the  warmth  of  the  feelings  entertained  by 
the  Soviet  people  for  the  people  of  India.  I  was  here  from  1949  to 
1952  and  then  in  1956.  This  is  my  third  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  1 
have  noticed  considerable  changes  not  only  in  agriculture  and  industry, 
not  only  in  public  health  and  education,  but  also  in  the  spiritual  climate 
of  the  Soviet  people;  I  have  noticed  that  the  atmosphere  has  now 
become  much  more  free  and  easier.  I  am  convinced  that  this  tendency 
will  develop  further  because  I  know  that  education  means  liberation 
and  not  enslavement. 

As  is  known,  the  aid  rendered  to  us  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  very 
highly  appreciated  by  our  people.  I  must  say  that  this  aid  is  precisely 
one  that  helps  the  developing  countries  to  achieve  more  rapid  progress 
in  their  advance  to  their  goal. 

We  are  now  living  through  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  As  is  known,  the  presence  of  thermonuclear  weapons  is  in 
itself  a  threat  to  peace.  The  world  must  unite  or  it  will  not  be.  The  past 
history  of  mankind  instils  in  us  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  unity 
and  to  preserve  peace. 

From  reply  to  Farewell  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Crimean  Regional 
Soviet,  at  Simferopol  airport,  17  September,  1964 

Speech  at  reception  in  his  honour  at  the  Indian  Embassy,  Moscow, 
17  September,  1964 
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There  was  a  time  when  there  existed  enmity  among  rulers  who 
had  their  own  armies  but  the  private  armies  of  rulers  were  eliminated 
with  the  development  of  states.  Countries  now  suffer  from  internal 
disorder,  from  racial  and  religious  inequality. 

The  peoples  now  must  work  hard  to  develop  in  themselves  the 
feelings  of  unity  with  each  other  so  as  to  strive  for  the  achievement 
of  common  ideals. 

There  are  three  essential  prerequisites  that  we  should  now  try  to 
fulfil,  so  as  to  achieve  peace  in  the  whole  world. 

The  first  is  centralization  of  power  and  the  elimination  of  private 
armies.  The  second  is  the  ending  of  internal  disorders,  liquidation  of 
exploitation — racial,  economic  and  religious.  The  third  is  the 
development  of  identity  of  ideals  so  that  people  could  live  in  one  home. 
To  achieve  this,  to  live  as  a  single  family,  each  country  must  sacrifice 
a  small  part  of  its  sovereignty  so  that  we  could  live  like  one  family. 

It  is  necessary  to  remove  exploitation  based  on  racial  and  religious 
prejudices,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  economic  inequality  so  that  the 
countries  could  co-operate  in  the  creation  of  an  international  peaceful 
community.  And  with  the  help  of  an  expanded  cultural  exchange,  by 
studying  the  works  of  classics,  the  countries  and  the  peoples  must 
realize  that  they  are  a  single  entity  and  must  work  towards  unity. 

By  supporting  the  United  Nations  Organization,  Mr  Khrushchev, 
by  proposing  that  in  no  way  should  force  be  used  in  the  settlement  of 
international  issues,  you  are  looking  to  the  future,  to  peace.  Mr 
Khrushchev,  you  are  advancing  principles  of  strengthening  peace,  of 
developing  industries  in  all  countries,  of  eliminating  poverty.  These  are 
ideals  that  should  be  championed  by  all  countries.  These  are  ideals  of 
peace  against  war,  disarmament  against  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons, 
this  is  tolerance  against  fanaticism. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  moderate  people,  people  of  liberal  type, 
are  standing  at  the  head  of  the  great  powers.  And  we  must  use  these 
favourable  opportunities  to  build  peace  on  earth  and  good  relations 
with  each  other.  The  Soviet  Union  and  India  are  coming  out  for  these 
ideals  and  we  are  wholeheartedly  co-operating  with  you  for  the 
implementation  of  these  great  tasks. 
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Mr  Mayor,  Mr  President,  Mr  Chairman  and  dear  friends:  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  from  representatives  of  various  organizations 
here  the  expression  of  your  goodwill  and  friendship  for  India.  Moscow 
celebrated  its  800th  anniversary  in  1947.  It  has  had  a  long  history.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  meeting  at  any  time  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  city  of  Moscow.  That  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  great 
progress  which  this  city  has  made.  Here  are  people  assembled  together, 
each  one  taking  pride  in  his  participation  in  the  building  up  of  a  new 
country,  a  new  city.  What  you  have  been  doing  is  itself  a  matter  for 
congratulation.  I  give  you  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  city 
of  Moscow  and  also  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  already 
accomplished. 

Your  President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Societies  of  Friendship  is  a 
great  lady  who  came  here  and  spoke.  You  have  established  equality 
between  men  and  women  not  only  on  land  below,  but  also  in  space 
above.  When  your  cosmonauts,  one  of  whom  is  a  lady,  came  to  India, 
we  were  thrilled  by  the  exploits  of  which  they  were  capable.  We  think 
that  there  is  nothing  that  we  cannot  do  if  we  put  our  efforts,  if  we  make 
up  our  minds.  The  capacity  of  human  beings  to  learn  is  the  one  thing 
that  all  world  accomplishments  demonstrate.  There  is  no  man  who  is 
bom  superior  or  born  inferior.  Every  man,  if  he  is  given  a  proper  kind 
of  training,  can  rise  to  the  very  top.  That  is  one  lesson  that  we  have 
learned. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  in  our  own  country  we 
are  also  making  a  few  steps  in  advance.  So  far  as  our  women  are 
concerned,  we  have  women  ministers,  we  have  one  here  today.  We  have 
women  governors,  we  have  women  ambassadors.  There  are  no 
opportunities  that  are  denied  to  them.  It  is  possible  for  any  woman  to 
rise  to  the  top  of  her  profession,  in  politics  or  public  life  or  even  in 
industrial  management. 

When  the  Second  World  War  ended  we  entered  into  an  era  of  cold 
war.  There  were  people  who  were  telling  us  that  we  must  contain  each 
other,  or  repel  each  other,  or  deter  each  other,  or  frighten  each  other. 
These  stages  of  deterrence,  containment,  frightening  one  another  are 
over.  We  have  come  to  agree  that  if  mankind  is  to  survive  in  this  world 
there  is  no  other  way  open  than  the  way  of  co-existence  and  friendly 
co-operation  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  sensible  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  arrived.  To  this 
development  your  Chairman,  Mr  Khrushchev,  has  made  great 
contributions. 

Reply  to  speeches  at  Friendship  Rally  held  in  his  honour,  at  the  Kremlin 
Palace,  Moscow,  18  September,  1964 
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Your  President  in  his  speech  today  referred  to  several  problems  in 
the  world,  to  several  areas  on  the  globe  that  are  torn  by  strife,  by 
violence  even.  Where  people  are  not  adopting  the  same  policy  of 
co-existence,  of  talking  to  each  other,  of  understanding  each  other’s 
grievances  and  trying  to  come  to  a  peaceful  settlement  about  them,  there 
is  violence,  there  are  grievances,  etc.  But  my  great  faith  is  in  the  quality 

of  hope,  patience.  We  should  never  give  room  to  despair,  we  should 

♦  __ 

never  lose  hope  or  patience.  I  am  sure  that  your  Chairman,  Mr 
Khrushchev,  a  man  of  vast  experience,  who  abhors  war  as  any  other 
man  does  in  the  world,  will  never  give  way  to  despair,  he  will  never 
lose  hope,  he  will  never  give  up  patience,  he  will  work  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  to  settle  these  problems  in  as  peaceful  a  manner  as 
possible.  The  very  devastating  character  of  nuclear  developments,  which 
have  now  become  a  part  of  military  armoury  and  military  strategy,  is 
itself  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war.  That  is  preventing  us  today 
from  falling  over  into  the  abyss.  We  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
brink,  but  then  we  withdraw.  We  don’t  enter,  or  fall,  or  slide  into  a 
precipice.  Why  is  this?  Because  we  all  are  conscious  of  the  complete 
destructive  nature  of  nuclear  warfare.  If  thermonuclear  weapons  are  to 
be  used,  there  will  be  nobod>  left  behind.  It  is  not  this  nation  that  wins 
or  that  nation,  but  it  is  humanity  that  will  be  defeated  ultimately.  If 
human  nature  has  any  kind  of  resilience,  it  will  resist  this. 

When  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  about 
ten  years  ago,  I  said  that  ‘given  the  resilience  of  human  nature,  the 
healing  power  of  time,  the  mutability  of  social  and  political  institutions 
and  above  all  the  mercy  of  Providence,  the  differences  which  divide  the 
great  powers  today  might  fade  away  into  academic  issues  in  a  decade 
or  two.’  I  said  that  in  1954;  in  1964  we  have  come  to  realize  that  these 
differences  must  be  settled  at  a  conference  table.  We  must  work  to 
understand  each  other,  try  to  find  out  what  the  difficulties  are.  After 
all  human  nature  is  the  same  wherever  it  may  be,  under  whatever  skin 
you  may  find  it.  That  human  nature  being  the  same,  the  human 
ambitions,  the  human  aspirations,  the  human  ideals — they  are  also  the 
same. 

Look  at  the  vast  progress  of  history,  take  into  account  how  much 
progress  we  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  history  down  till  today, 
from  the  time  when  tribes  were  fighting  each  other,  when  cities  were 
fighting  with  each  other,  times  when  nations  were  fighting  with  each 
other,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  there  are  two  great  blocs,  so  to 
say,  that  will  turn  into  one  bloc.  This  is  the  unification  of  humanity, 
that  is  the  one  goal  towards  which  the  whole  world  is  moving.  It  is  an 
obvious  lesson  of  history.  If  we  pay  heed  to  the  warning  of  history,  we 
will  never  go  about  saying  that  ‘the  world  belongs  to  me  and  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  other.’  It  belongs  to  every  one  of  us.  The  world  has 
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enough  room  for  accommodating  all  people  of  all  persuasions.  When 
we  talk  about  co-existence,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  aggrieved  and 
oppressed  should  live  together.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  aggrieved  and 
the  aggressor  should  live  together.  We  will  do  our  utmost,  we  will  do 
our  very  best  to  help  the  oppressed  to  redeem  themselves  from  the 
oppression.  We  will  help  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  get  out  of 
political  domination  of  other  peoples,  to  get  out  of  racial  exploitation, 
to  get  out  of  economic  exploitation.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  help  our 
brother  man  and  look  upon  him  not  as  an  alien  but  as  a  member  of  the 
human  family,  who  for  some  unfortunate  circumstances  happens  to  be 
troubled  by  all  these  different  things. 

The  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  family  and  we  are  moving 
forward  to  the  achievement  of  that  goal.  Once  upon  a  time.  Western 
civilization  was  built  on  Greek  thought,  Christian  faith  and  Roman 
organization.  The  Eastern  peoples  had  their  own  scriptural  basis,  their 
own  classical  traditions.  Today,  the  whole  world  ha?  become  our 
environment.  The  heritage  of  each  one  of  us  is  the  cu  tural  heritage 
of  all  the  people.  Here  in  this  country,  as  you,  Madame,  remarked, 
people  are  studying  the  classics  of  the  East.  In  our  country  we  are 
studying  the  classics  of  the  West.  So  the  kind  of  environment  that  is 
growing  today  is  an  environment  where  all  the  classics  of  all  the 
peoples  constitute  the  common  heritage  of  the  common  people  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

What  are  the  universities  doing?  The  student  representing  the 
university  reported  facts — that  Indian  classics  are  studied  there,  Indian 
films  are  shown  there,  Indian  students  mix  with  other  students.  Similarly 
the  situation  will  arise  when  students  of  other  nations  will  also  do  it. 
Here  in  this  hall  you  have  representatives  not  only  of  the  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Union  republics  and  Autonomous  republics,  but 
also  of  other  countries  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  one  another  and 
there  is  nothing  which  we  cannot  learn  from  other  people.  Every 
one  has  some  genius  about  him  if  we  are  able  to  understand  it.  There  is 
no  one  who  deserves  to  be  tossed,  so  to  say,  into  the  rubbish  heap  of 
humanity.  There  are  no  such  people  in  this  world.  You  have  given 
dignity  to  the  human  being,  you  have  raised  him  from  a  kind  of  position 
in  which  he  was  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect.  And  here,  the 
leaders,  your  political  leaders,  and  the  common  workers  and  the 
common  students,  and  people  from  the  Asian  republics  as  well  as  the 
other  once  backward  republics  are  all  getting  together  to  work  together 
to  build  something.  In  a  context  like  this  what  we  should  attempt 
to  do  is  to  develop  human  solidarity,  solidarity  through  mind  and 
heart,  through  the  cultivation  of  our  emotions,  through  the  education 
of  our  heart. 

Each  one  of  us  will  have  to  realize  that  we  are  all  the  same,  made 
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of  the  same  stock.  Physically,  psychologically,  morally  and  spiritually 
we  are  the  same,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  common  hunger  for  food, 
for  intellectual  nutriment,  desire  for  beauty  and  also  our  aspirations  to 
build  a  better  world  than  the  world  in  which  we  happen  to  be.  There 
are  these  common  ideals  which  bind  us  together  and  therefore  we 
must  look  upon  our  neighbours,  all  those  who  are  in  need,  who  require 
our  help,  our  assistance,  as  truly  our  neighbours.  There  are  no  aliens. 
In  this  great  spirit,  your  country  has  been  assisting  us  in  economy 
and  progress.  The  worker  representative  of  the  machine-builders  who 
came  and  spoke  here  today,  referred  to  Ranchi  and  Bhilai  and  said 
they  were  making  the  instruments,  the  equipment  necessary  for  our 
development.  Similarly,  when  I  was  in  Leningrad  I  was  told  the 
generators,  electric  generators  for  our  country,  were  being  produced  in 
Leningrad.  In  Armenia  I  was  told  they  were  preparing  stock  for  our 
country’s  development.  In  other  words,  the  ties  between  our  two 
countries  are  getting  closer,  they  are  getting  stronger.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  these  ties,  that  are  not  merely  industrial  but  also  cultural  in 
their  character,  will  grow  stronger  in  years  to  come. 

I  am  persuaded  that  your  great  leaders  look  upon  our  troubles, 
our  sufferings  as  their  own  troubles,  as  their  own  sufferings,  and  they 
are  trying  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  the  two  nations  closer 
together.  For  this  great  help,  which  they  are  rendering  to  us,  we  are 
indebted  to  them.  And  I  was  assured  by  your  leaders  during  the  talks 
which  I  have  had  with  them  that  the  help  which  they  have  been  giving 
us  will  continue  hereafter  also,  so  that  our  country  could  depend  on 
the  effective  material  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  effective 
cultural  assistance  also.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  relations  might 
get  closer  together,  and  our  two  countries  might  be  perpetually  bound 
to  each  other  in  bonds  of  friendship.  This  is  my  deep  conviction. 


NOTHING  HUMAN  IS  ALIEN 

Dear  friends :  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  again,  thanks  to  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  President  Mikoyan  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev. 

The  members  of  my  party  and  myself  have  had  a  very  warm 
reception  wherever  we  went  in  this  country.  We  had  very  frequent 
talks  with  the  Soviet  leaders,  especially  President  Mikoyan  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev.  And  we  ourselves  have  profited  from  these  discussions. 

Speech  on  Moscow  Television,  18  September,  1964 
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The  discussions  were  sincere,  friendly  and  frank.  Change  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  living  societies  and  your  society  has  had  many 
changes  in  its  long  history,  especially  in  the  last  forty  odd  years. 

In  retrospect,  the  1917  revolution  seems  to  have  an  inevitability 
about  it.  The  Government  was  absolutist,  the  Church  was  corrupt, 
widespread  misery,  defeat  and  devastation  in  the  First  World  War — 
all  these  things  brought  about  disruptive  changes  in  your  society. 

At  such  a  time  Lenin  appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  purpose  to 
your  life.  But  your  affairs  were  not  smooth  even  then.  You  had  a 
civil  war,  intervention  by  foreign  nations  which  tried  to  strangle  the 

new  state  at  its  very  birth,  and  the  attack  in  1941. 

\ 

There  is  not  a  family  which  did  not  lose  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a 
son.  Naturally  your  people  were  anxious  for  peace  and  wished  to  avoid 
war.  Your  anxiety  for  peace  and  your  proposal  for  disarmament  have 
had  the  backing  of  your  great  leaders. 

In  a  series  of  articles,  “Can  Europe  Disarm?”,  Engels  wrote: 
‘It  is  25  years  already  that  all  Europe  has  been  arming  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale.  Each  great  power  endeavours  to  outstrip  the  other  in 
military  might  and  preparedness  for  war.  Germany,  France  and  Russia 
did  the  most  to  surpass  one  another.  It  is  not  stupid  to  talk  of  disarma¬ 
ment  under  such  circumstances?’  He  says:  T  maintain,  disarmament 
and  thereby  a  guarantee  for  peace  is  possible.’  That  is  what  Engels  said 
70  years  ago. 

Lenin  as  far  back  as  1918  pointed  out  that  a  world  war,  in  which 
the  mighty  achievements  of  technology  are  used  with  such  great  energy 
that  a  mass  extermination  of  human  life  is  caused,  can,  apart  from 
being  a  major  crime,  lead  also  to  the  undermining  of  the  very  foundations 
of  human  life. 

All  this  was  said  at  a  time  when  nuclear  weapons  were  not  a  part 
of  military  technology. 

There  were  occasions  when  we  exalted  war  and  said  that 
participation  in  war  was  an  ennobling  experience. 

Today  the  scientists  tell  us  that  any  thermonuclear  war  would 
destroy  all  human  civilization.  If  by  chance  any  people  are  left  behind, 
they  will  be  subject  to  such  dreadful  diseases  that  they  would  rather  be 
dead  than  alive. 

In  these  circumstances  war  is  sheer  madness.  Many  sensible  leaders 
of  the  world  recognize  this  fact  and  are  trying  their  very  best  to 
prevent  war.  The  suspicions  of  the  Western  nations  caused  by  their 
intervention  in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  gradually  ceased  by 
greater  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  nations. 

As  many  as  109  States  signed  the  treaty  on  the  partial  banning  of 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  On  the  last  day  of  last  year,  Mr  Khrushchev 
proposed  that  we  should  renounce  war  or  resort  to  arms  in  the  settlement 
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of  border  disputes.  He  has  recently  proposed  a  new  universal  peace 
force.  The  two  greatest  obstacles  to  peace  in  this  world  happen  to  be 
colonialism  and  racialism. 

And  Mr  Khrushchev  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly  proposed  that 
colonialism  should  be  completely  abolished  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
United  Nations  has  condemned  every  attempt  at  racial  discrimination. 
If  we  want  to  have  a  world  without  arms,  a  world  of  peace,  a  fellowship 
of  nations,  it  can  only  be  on  the  basis  of  the  three  fundamental  principles 
of  political  freedom  for  all,  economic  opportunity  for  all,  and  creative 
freedom  for  all.  Nations  are  here  to  help  one  another.  It  is  selfishness, 
it  is  indolence,  it  is  inertia,  it  is  perverse  fastidiousness  that  makes 
nations  look  upon  themselves  as  closed  entities. 

Such  a  kind  of  perverse,  chauvinistic  nationalism,  which  makes  us 
look  upon  our  neighbours  as  aliens  to  us,  has  no  justification. 

Nothing  human  is  alien.  The  Soviet  Union  in  recent  times  is  placing 
great  emphasis  on  intellectual,  artistic  and  spiritual  values. 

Freedom  of  thought  is  the  nerve  centre,  so  to  say,  of  every  kind 
of  higher  life,  intellectual  and  artistic. 

And  as  I  look  around  I  find  a  greater  intellectual  freedom,  a 
greater  intellectual  co-operation,  a  greater  cultural  unification  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  other  countries  also. 

We  must  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity,  for  peace,  for  cultural 
co-operation,  for  international  understanding. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  assisted  us  in  developing  our  industry,  our 
economy.  But  more  than  all  this,  we  are  united  in  our  pursuit  of  peace 
and  co-operation  among  the  nations  of  the  whole  world.  Our  two 
nations  are  committed  to  the  great  task  of  building  a  world  order 
based  on  the  concept  of  law  and  principles  of  justice.  We  are  convinced 
that  these  principles  will  prevail  and  the  world  will  enter  into  a  new 
state  of  peaceful  co-operation. 


DOSVIDANIA 

Mr  President,  Mr  Chairman  and  friends :  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
we  have  been  greatly  instructed  and  entertained  and  have  derived 
much  pleasure  and  profit  from  our  short  stay  in  this  country. 

We  have  had  very  frank  and  friendly  talks  on  many  issues  facing 
the  world  today,  and  our  talks  have  been  fruitful  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Reply  to  President  Mikoyan’s  Farewell  Speech  at  Moscow  airport, 
19  September,  1964 
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The  State  exists  for  the  elevation  of  the  individual  and  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  I  have  just  been  told  that  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  the  making,  and  that  Mr  Khrushchev  is  the  head  of 
the  constitution-drafting  committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
constitution  will  make  for  the  health  of  the  State  and  the  health  of  the 
individual  also. 

We  are  both  concerned  with  the  consolidation  of  peace.  War  is  an 
infinite  tragedy.  It  settles  no  problem,  helps  no  doctrine.  That  is  why 
we  are  trying  to  consolidate  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  other  countries  so  that  this  world  may  become  a  happy  home  for 
humanity. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  to  leave  after  a  very  short  stay.  The 
members  of  my  party  and  myself  enjoyed  our  stay  here  very  much. 
Wherever  we  went,  we  were  received  with  great  warmth,  great 
enthusiasm  and  very  generous  hospitality. 

All  that  I  can  say  is:  Till  we  meet  again,  Dosvidania. 


INDIA  AND  MONGOLIA 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  the  Ambassador 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Mongolia.  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few 
days  ago  of  meeting  your  President  who  happened  to  be  in  Moscow  in 
transit.  I  visited  your  country  some  years  ago — in  1957.  The  country  is 
vast,  your  resources  are  rich,  your  population  is  limited.  It  is,  therefore, 
easier  for  you  than  for  others  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  your 
people. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  not  only  are  the  works  of  Kalidasa 
translated  into  your  language,  but  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modem 
writers,  like  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  have  also  been  translated.  That  shows 
you  have  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  our  minds  and  thoughts 
are  working.  For  all  these  developments,  cultural  and  industrial,  peace 
is  essential,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  you  adopt  the  same 
policy  as  we  do,  of  peaceful  co-existence  and  mutual  co-operation. 
We  adhere  to  these  principles  and  work  on  them  in  international 
assemblies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  bonds  will  become  tighter  and 
stronger  in  the  years  to  come. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  and  Prime  Minister  our  greetings 
and  good  wishes,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  well-being  of  your  people. 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Mongolia,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  1  October,  1964 
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Mr  Ambassador:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  according  to  you  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  country  as  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

The  visit  of  His  Majesty  the  King  at  the  end  of  last  year  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us.  By  his  personal  bravery  and  ardent  patriotism, 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  all  of  us. 

You  refer  to  our  connections,  both  cultural  and  commercial.  We 
should  do  everything  possible  to  further  increase  these  connections. 

In  the  international  field,  we  are  bound  together  by  the  UN 
Charter.  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  friendship. 

Kindly  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  King  our  greetings,  and  our 
good  wishes  to  your  people. 


/ 

INDIA  AND  FINLAND 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  wish  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  India  to  this  country  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Finland. 

I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  your  country  some  years  ago  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Norwich  Union.  I  saw  there  new  structures  rising  and 
new  apartments  built  for  the  workers. 

Your  geographical  position  is  a  vital  one.  You  were  for  some 
years  a  part  of  Sweden,  and  then  a  part  of  Russia,  and  now  you  are 
an  independent  country.  So  you  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  two  are  drawing  nearer  to 
each  other  now  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  influence  will  be  exerted 
to  promote  better  relations  between  the  West  and  the  East. 

I  reciprocate  your  wish  that  in  commerce,  in  trade  and  in  culture, 
our  relations  will  be  strengthened  still  further.  We  are  both  peace-loving 
countries,  we  are  both  interested  in  furthering  the  interests  of  peace 
in  the  world,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  can  co-operate  in  this 
matter  in  all  international  organizations. 

I  would  like  you  to  convey  to  your  President  my  best  wishes  for 
his  personal  well-being,  and  to  the  people  of  Finland  all  the  best  for 
their  progress,  prosperity  and  peace. 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Jordan,  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  3  October,  1964 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Finland,  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  5  October,  1964 
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MR  High  Commissioner:  I  should  like  to  welcome  you  heartily  to 
our  country  as  Uganda’s  first  High  Commissioner  to  India. 

I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  your  country  and  meeting  your  Kabaka 
there  several  years  ago  when  you  were  still  under  political  subjection. 
You  have  now  become  an  independent  country. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  passed  through  similar  experiences  and, 
therefore,  we  can  learn  from  each  other. 

You  have  spoken  about  your  policy  of  peace,  non-alignment,  etc. 
We  appreciate  your  support  for  us  during  the  Sino-Indian  dispute  two 
years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  co-operate  with  each  other  in 
several  ways,  not  only  in  the  Commonwealth  but  in  the  international 
organizations  also,  and  profit  from  each  other's  experience. 

You  may  kindly  convey  to  your  President  my  best  wishes  for  his 
personal  well-being,  and  to  the  people  of  Uganda  my  good  wishes  for 
peace  and  prosperity.  I  welcome  you  to  our  country,  and  our  officials 
will  help  you  in  fostering  better  relations  between  our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  MALAYSIA 

Mr  High  Commissioner:  I  welcome  you  as  the  representative  of 
Malaysia  in  our  country. 

You  remind  us  of  the  visit  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  the 
Queen  here  in  1962.  You  refer  to  the  ties  that  bind  our  two  countries. 
The  very  name  which  you  just  mentioned,  of  Parameshwari  Agong, 
indicates  how  strong  these  influences  have  been. 

We  are  glad  to  be  told,  and  we  know  it,  that  you  are  adopting 
the  democratic  way  of  life  and  are  now  trying  to  build  up  your  economy. 
In  all  these  things  you  have  our  best  wishes. 

You  refer  to  your  trouble  with  Indonesia.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  remind  you  again  that  we  are  anxious  that  this  problem  should 
be  settled  in  as  peaceful  a  way  as  possible  and  that  you  should  maintain 
your  integrity  and  sovereignty.  That  is  our  heart-felt  wish. 

Kindly  convey  to  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  the  Queen  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  our  best  wishes  for  their  personal 
well-being  and  tell  them  that  we  are  anxiously  watching  the  progress 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Commission  of  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Uganda,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  7  October,  1964 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Commission  of  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Malaysia,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  20  October,  1964 
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which  Malaysia  is  making  today  under  the  guidance  and  enlightened 
leadership  of  your  Prime  Minister. 


BRIDGE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 


V 


our  Holiness:  we  arc  grateful  to  you  more  than  we  can  say  for 


A  your  kind  interest  in  our  country,  in  our  people  and  in  world  peace, 
which  is  the  most  important  problem  facing  this  generation.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  world  peace  can  be  constructed  not  merely  on 
political  arrangements  or  economic  alliances  but  on  the  understanding 
of  the  people  and  on  the  plane  of  culture  and  spirit;  and  your  visit  to 
our  country  this  time  and  your  kind  expressions- — all  these  will 
contribute  to  the  building  of  that  bridge  between  nations  which  is 
essential  for  world  peace.  And  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  all,  who 
are  interested  in  that,  will  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  understanding.  Your  visit  has  been  profoundly  appreciated  by  our 
people  and  I  hope  the  few  days  you  will  spend  here  will  be  useful, 
interesting  and  pleasant  to  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 


INDIA  AND  AFGHANISTAN 


Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  as  the  Ambassador 
of  a  good,  friendly  and  proud  neighbour,  Afghanistan. 

Your  references  to  our  achievements  in  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  etc.,  are  very  touching  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
generous  remarks. 

I  myself  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  your  country  last  year 
and  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  friendliness,  generosity  and  hospitality 
of  your  people.  These  are  indicative  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
prevail  between  our  two  countries. 

We  watched  with  great  interest  the  political  developments  effected 
in  your  country  recently.  They  are  significant. 

So  far  as  our  relations  are  concerned,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  promote  and  foster  the 

Reply  to  H.  H.  The  Pope’s  address  at  Archbishop’s  House,  Bombay, 
3  December,  1964 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Afghanistan, 
at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  5  December,  1964 
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friendliness  between  our  two  peoples  in  matters  of  trade  and  culture 
to  which  you  specially  draw  our  attention. 

May  I  request  you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  King  my  personal 
greetings  and  good  wishes  for  his  well-being  and  prosperity.  We  wish 
your  people  also  every  success  in  their  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
flourishing,  progressive  and  prosperous  State. 

I  wish  you  with  all  my  heart  every  success  in  your  work  here,  and 
your  co-operation  will  be  available  for  us  and  you  may  rest  assured  our 
co-operation  will  be  at  your  service. 


INDIA  AND  ALGERIA 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  most  heartily  as  the 
first  Ambassador  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria. 

We  watched  with  great  pain  the  long,  bitter  and  grim  struggle 
which  you  waged  to  attain  your  independence;  and  when  you  did 
attain  it,  it  gave  us  not  only  relief  but  great  satisfaction.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  from  the  experience  we  both  have  had,  we  should  like  to 
see  the  liberation  of  all  subject  peoples  in  the  world. 

You  referred  to  the  common  problems  facing  us.  Mere  setting  up 
of  a  democratic  republic  is  not  enough;  universal  suffrage  is  not  enough 
but  the  individuals  who  are  given  freedom  must  have  the  wherewithal 
to  support  themselves,  to  grow  in  their  mind  and  heart.  That,  you  have 
said,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  your  Government.  Social 
justice  and  liberty  of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
non-alignment  and  fruitful  co-operation,  these  are  the  principles  which 
bind  our  two  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  us  to  work 
together  in  a  co-operative  spirit  in  every  field  where  we  happen  to  be 
engaged. 

May  I  request  you  kindly  to  convey  to  your  distinguished  Head, 
whose  great  leadership  has  resulted  in  the  present  condition  of  Algeria, 
our  best  wishes  for  his  personal  well-being  and  for  the  peace,  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Algeria.  You  may  depend  on  it  that 
our  Government  and  others  will  give  you  the  heartiest  co-operation  in 
the  tasks  that  are  facing  you  and  assure  your  people  that  you  will  have 
strengthened  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  in  the  few  years 
you  will  be  with  us.  Wish  you  well. 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Algeria,  at 
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INDIA  AND  THE  SUDAN 


MR  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  as  the  new  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan  to  this  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  what  you  say,  that  our  struggles  and  our 
achievement  of  freedom  have  been  of  some  little  assistance  to  the  other 
struggling  countries  in  the  East. 

You  referred  also  to  the  problem  of  building  up  your  economy. 
We  have  some  trade  relations  with  you  and  it  is  our  hope  that  those 
relations  will  continue  hereafter  also  to  a  larger  degree. 

We  have  similar  problems  to  face,  like  the  problem  of  national 
integration.  That  is  one  of  our  problems  and  we  know  it  is  also  one 
of  yours,  and  in  that  we  may  be  of  assistance  to  each  other. 

You  remarked  that  our  co-operation  is  possible  in  the  international 
field.  There  also  we  want  peace,  we  want  non-interference,  and  we 
want  fruitful  co-operation  among  nations,  and  in  all  these  ways  we 
can  work  together  in  the  international  field. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal 
well-being  and  to  the  people  of  Sudan  our  best  wishes  for  peace, 
prosperity  and  progress. 


INDIA  AND  BURMA 


eneral  Ne  Win,  Madame  Ne  Win,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 


VJ  Gentlemen:  let  me  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  Government 
and  people,  among  whom  I  include  myself,  a  very  cordial  welcome  to 
you  and  the  members  of  your  party.  We  have  been  looking  forward  to 
this  visit  for  many  days  and  we  are  happy  that  you  are  able  to  accept 
our  invitation  and  come  here. 

Our  relations  have  been  very  close  and  intimate  for  centuries  in 
many  ways.  Geographically  we  are  adjacent  to  each  other.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  we  should  develop  cordial,  friendly  and  good 
neighbourly  relations  between  ourselves.  Culturally  there  is  a  strong 
link  which  binds  us,  that  is  the  Buddhist  doctrine  which  has  permeated 
Burmese  life  and  thought. 

Buddhism  had  its  roots  in  this  country.  The  Buddha  told  us  to 
practise  what  he*  called  dharma.  It  is  both  individual  freedom  and  social 
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justice.  ‘You  may  disagree  with  the  whole  world  but  you  should  not 
disagree  with  yourself.  You  must  be  loyal,  steadfastly  loyal,  to  the 
voice  in  your  mind,  to  your  conscience.’  That  is  the  first  thing.  But  then 
he  tells  us  also  that  that  kind  of  loyalty  expresses  itself  in  love  and 
brotherhood.  It  is  dharma  that  binds  society  together,  that  ties  up 
individuals  into  nations,  that  ties  up  nations  into  one  huge  world 
family.  We  are  all  comrades  in  this  common  quest  for  human  welfare 
and  that  is  what  every  nation  is  to  regard  itself  as  doing;  we  are  partners, 
so  to  say,  in  one  common  task  of  promoting  human  welfare. 

You,  Sir,  in  your  foreign  relations  have  been  adopting  a  policy  of 
non-alignment.  You  have  been  strictly  non-aligned.  You  took  some 
interest  in  mediating  in  the  Sino-Indian  dispute.  You  were  one  of  the 
six  Colombo  Powers  and  you  struggled  hard  so  that  we  might  get 
some  agreement  with  China.  You  signed  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Agreement  also.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  contemplate  with  any 
equanimity  the  erasing  of  human  life  from  the  face  of  this  earth  by 
the  development  of  nuclear  armament.  On  these  great  fundamentals 
we  are  in  perfect  agreement. 

You  are  trying  to  develop  a  socialist  economy  in  your  country. 
Your  own  career  is  an  illustration  of  how  deeply  you  felt  the  problems 
of  your  country.  During  your  youth  you  were  a  youth  leader.  Then  you 
became  a  military  General;  got  trained  in  Japan  and  took  part  in  the 
Resistance  Movement  and  brought  your  country  to  independence.  You 
were  one  of  the  steadfast  workers  for  independence.  It  is  your  deep 
patriotism  that  is  enabling  you  to  root  out  evils,  if  any,  there  and  bring 
about  harmony  out  of  disorder.  You  are  drafting  a  new  Constitution. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  new  Constitution  will  give  comfort  to  the  people 
of  your  country  and  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  there  are  any  differences 
between  our  two  countries  I  am  sure  they  can  be  settled  by  amity, 
goodwill  and  understanding  of  each  other’s  problems. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  deeply  we  appreciate  the  presence  of 
Madame  Ne  Win.  If  you  rule  the  country,  she  rules  you!  And, 
therefore,  you  are  more  important  for  our  purpose.  Isn’t  it  so,  Madame? 
Well,  I  beg  you  to  raise  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  health  of  General 
Ne  Win  and  Madame  Ne  Win. 
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INDIA  AND  FINLAND 

Mr  President,  Madame  and  friends:  I  wish  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that 
we  are  delighted  that  you  accepted  our  invitation  and  are  now 
on  Indian  Soil.  We  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  this  is  your  first 
visit  to  Asia  and  it  happens  to  be  to  our  country.  It  gives  us  a  special 
delight. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  Finnish 
nationalism,  the  skill  and  ability  by  which  they  are  able  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  yet  preserve  friendly  good  neighbourly  relations 
with  two  powerful  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Scandinavian  Union. 
I  was  myself  in  Helsinki  twice  or  thrice  and  I  noted  with  great  pleasure 
the  social  development  which  has  taken  place.  I  know  your  interest  in 
education,  specially  physical  education.  Any  kind  of  education  must 
include  the  conditioning  of  the  body,  the  liberation  of  the  mind,  raising 
of  the  spirit  and  the  upgrading  of  human  life  in  all  its  aspects.  That 
is  what  your  people  stand  for  and  we  have  been  greatly  delighted  by 
the  work  which  you  have  done.  We  are  also  trying  to  do  something 
in  that  direction — raising  our  social  and  living  standards — and  your 
example  will  be  a  great  inspiration  to  us. 

I  wish  to  accord  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  and  tell  you  how 
pleased  we  are;  and  we  hope  that  in  the  few  days  you  will  stay  here, 
you  will  be  able  to  see  something  of  what  we  are  now  doing.  Once 
again  I  welcome  you. 


INDO-FINNISH  AMITY 

MR  President,  Madame,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to  you,  Mr  President, 
and  the  members  of  your  party  the  very  cordial  welcome  of  our 
Government  and  people,  of  whom  I  am  one.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  you  and  the  members  of  your  party  will  have  an  enjoyable, 
interesting  and  somewhat  useful  time  during  the  few  days  you  spend 
here. 

There  are  several  points  of  similarity  between  your  country  and 
ours  though  the  size,  population,  etc.,  may  be  very  different.  You 
passed  through  a  period  of  subjection  to  the  Swedes  for  five  centuries 
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until  1809;  then  you  came  under  Russian  rule  and  attained  your 
independence  in  1917.  Thereafter  you  established  yourself  as  a 
parliamentary  democracy.  You,  Mr  President,  are  a  living  symbol  of 
the  several  changes  through  which  your  country  passed  after  the 
Second  World  War.  You  were  the  Minister  for  Justice,  you  were  Prime 
Minister,  and  then  President.  You  are  now  President  for  the  second 
term.  You  represent  the  leadership  of  your  country,  which  has  exerted 
a  great  influence  in  the  shaping  of  your  country. 

As  a  parliamentary  democracy  you  allowed  a  number  of  parties  to 
flourish.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  communists  are  40  out  of  200 
and  you  get  on  wonderfully  with  them.  That  shows  your  diplomatic 
skill  and  adaptability.  Again  you  have  given  equal  rights  to  women. 
They  take  part  in  almost  all  undertakings  including  war;  in  war 
preparations  also  your  women  take  an  active  part.  Your  members 
belong  to  different  religious  persuasions,  95  per  cent  Lutheran,  the  rest 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church;  but  you  have  given  them 
complete  freedom  of  thought,  expression,  belief  and  practice  with  the 
result  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  your  country. 
You  have  also  accepted  two  languages — the  Finnish  and  the  Swedish. 
You  have  accepted  them  though  the  Swedes  constitute  only  7  per  cent 
of  your  population.  So  you  are  interested  in  their  well-being  and  in  the 
welfare  of  their  language,  their  literature,  etc. 

In  cultural  matters  we  are  now  establishing  relations.  Your 
Government  was  pleased  to  institute  four  scholarships  for  architecture 
for  our  students  who  are  specializing  in  that  subject,  tenable  for  a 
year.  And  in  the  nepa  paper  mills  you  have  assisted  us  considerably 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  our  relations,  which  are  tiny  at  the  present 
moment,  wilhgrow  big  and  strong  in  the  years  to  come. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  appreciate  yuur  great  interest  in  the 
policy  of  non-alignment;  you  have  dissociated  yourselves  from  any 
military  groups.  Though  you  have  powerful  neighbours  like  the  Soviet 
Union  on  one  side  and  the  Scandinavian  Union  on  the  other,  you  have 
steered  a  middle  course  between  them.  Both  of  them  trust  you,  respect 
you,  and  you  have  not  aligned  yourself  with  any  military  group.  You 
sent  a  thousand  troops  to  Cyprus  and  you  have  a  regular  combat  force 
ready  to  undertake  peace-keeping  operations  whenever  necessary.  You 
signed  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty;  and  in  1964  you  proposed 
an  atom-free  zone  for  your  area;  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Premier 
proposed  a  free  zone  for  the  Baltic  area.  So  you  are  attempting  to  free 
your  country  from  the  menace  of  nuclear  war.  It  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  progress  in  this  world,  if  we  are  to  establish  human 
dignity  and  decency,  that  this  menace  should  be  driven  out.  We 
have  power,  we  have  resources,  we  have  energy,  we  have  ability,  and 
yet  we  are  threatened  by  this  nuclear  menace.  What  is  it  due  to?  When 
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all  the  available  resources  are  there  which  will  enable  us  to  establish  a 
world  free  from  war,  free  from  any  kind  of  menace,  what  is  it  that 
prevents  us  from  achieving  that  goal?  It  is  nothing  but  pride, 
love  of  power,  love  of  nationality,  love  of  aggrandisement,  love  of 
dominating  other  people.  It  is  this  which  is  there  at  the  centre  of  our 
hearts,  this  original  sin,  this  pride,  so  to  say,  which  has  ruined  nations, 
which  has  brought  individuals  and  nations  down  to  their  ruin  whenever 
they  fell  victims  to  it.  It  is  that  that  has  to  be  turned  out. 

In  each  man’s  heart,  there  is  a  living  centre,  the  centre  of  stillness, 
of  sanctity,  of  holiness,  of  truth,  of  sanity,  but  in  this  revolving  world 
we  forget  the  existence  of  that  still  small  spark.  If  we  attend  to  it,  if 
we  listen  to  its  voice,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  discipline  ourselves 
and  make  this  world  a  happy  place  for  human  beings  to  live  in  decency 
and  dignity.  What  we  need  is  self-discipline,  national  discipline.  These 
are  the  things  which  we  need  most.  And  I  know,  Mr  President,  you 
are  interested  in  all  that.  In  that  field  we  can  all  co-operate  and  bring 
about  a  better  world.  No  higher  purpose  can  be  thought  of  for  our 
generation.  Every  generation  has  its  destiny;  this  particular  generation 
is  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  world  without  wars.  If 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  co-operate,  we  should  do  so.  I  have  great 
pleasure,  Mr  President,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  your  health  and  for 
Indo-Finnish  friendship. 


INDIA  AND  TANZANIA 

Mr  High  Commissioner:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our 
country  as  the  new  High  Commissioner  of  Tanzania.  I  had  the 
honour  of  visiting  both  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  years  ago.  Now  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  your  President,  Dr  Julius  Nyerere,  your 
country,  I  dare  say,  is  making  good  progress.  There  are  so  many 
links  which  bind  us— trade,  culture  and  international  relations.  We 
both  support  the  policy  of  non-alignment.  As  non-aligned  countries 
we  deplore  the  tragic  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Viet-Nam.  If  the 
present  drift  is  not  checked,  in  this  nuclear  age  events  may  turn  out 
to  be  dangerous  and  disastrous.  We  should,  therefore,  try  our  best  to 
check  the  drift.  Cessation  of  hostilities  in  both  parts  of  Viet-Nam, 
policing  of  boundaries  by  an  Afro-Asian  force,  maintenance  of 
the  present  boundaries  so  long  as  the  people  desire  it,  and  free  elections 
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in  South  Viet  Nam  after  a  year  or  so,  may  be  thought  of  as  necessary 
steps  for  restoration  of  peace  and  stability  in  this  area.  We  have  to 
think  on  some  such  lines. 

I  request  you  to  convey  to  your  President  our  greetings  and  good 
wishes  and  I  may  assure  you  that  you  will  have  our  full  co-operation 
in  your  attempts  to  foster  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  SWITZERLAND 

M  Ambassador:  I  should  like  to  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty 
.welcome  as  the  new  Ambassador  of  Switzerland. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  your  country.  I  have  spent,  for  ten 
years,  about  a  fortnight  every  year  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  International  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  which 
used  to  be  held  in  Geneva.  So  from  1931  to  1939^1  spent  about  a 
fortnight  every  year  in  Geneva  and  saw  your  other  centres  also. 

We  appreciate  the  assistance  which  you  have  already  rendered  to 
us  and  which  you  assure  us  in  the  future  also.  Your  work  in 
Kerala  in  agricultural  research  is  significant  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned;  and  you  have  also  helped  us  in  the  establishment  of 
pharmaceutical  industries.  I  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  Sandoz 
Factory  in  Bombay  some  years  ago  when  your  distinguished  predecessor 
was  here.  We  both  were  there  and  your  predecessor  was  a  great  student 
of  Indian  culture,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  also,  now  that  you 
have  an  opportunity,  look  into  those  matters. 

We  both  agree  that  the  end  of  democracy  is  a  society  of  free 
individuals.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  we  can  work  together. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  and  Members  of  the  Federal 
Council  our  best  wishes  for  their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Switzerland.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
we  will  give  you  all  the  co-operation  that  you  need  from  us  to  strengthen 
your  resolve  to  build  closer  ties  between  our  two  countries. 
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INDIA  AND  AUSTRALIA 

Mr  High  Commissioner :  I  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  to 
our  country  as  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia.  I  do  so  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country. 

Your  predecessors  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Indian  affairs 
and  helped  us  a  great  deal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  do  exactly  the 
same,  if  not  enhance  the  traditions  which  have  already  been  established 
by  your  predecessors. 

You  refer  to  our  membership  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Colombo 
Plan  and  the  United  Nations.  All  these  things  bind  us  together  and  we 
have  similar  objectives.  In  pursuing  those  objectives,  you  may  depend 
on  our  fullest  co-operation. 

You  have  been  helpful  to  us  in  many  ways.  You  have  a  School 
of  Indian  Studies  set  up  in  one  of  your  universities  there  and  our 
scholars  and  scientists  also  are  visiting  your  country.  Recently  you 
gave  us  substantial  material  assistance  in  regard  to  the  Wheat  Agreement. 
So  in  these  ways  you  are  already  showing  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
are  helpful  to  our  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  whatever  sphere  of 
activity  we  may  be  brought  together,  we  will  work  together  with  this 
identity  of  purpose. 

I  may  assure  you  that  our  Government  and  people  will  assist  you 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  furthering  the  interests  of  our  two 
countries.  Relations  will  grow  better,  stronger  and  closer  in  the  years 
to  come.  We  wish  to  give  you  this  assurance. 


INDIA  AND  ITALY 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  a  very  cordial  welcome 
to  our  country  as  the  new  Ambassador  of  the  Italian  Republic. 
As  you  have  mentioned,  our  relations  are  very  happy  and  cordial, 
and  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  you  in  making  them 
closer  and  stronger. 

Our  two  countries  haye  had  long  histories.  They  are  ancient 
nations.  But  modernity  is  upon  us  in  recent  times.  Garibaldi,  Mazzini 
and  Cavour  contributed  to  the  unification  of  Italy  just  as  Gandhi  and 
Nehru  have  consolidated  our  unity.  Now  we  are  struggling  to  develop 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Commission  of  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Australia,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  13  May,  1965 
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on  modem  lines  and  so  it  is  that  we  have  cultural  and  commercial 
contacts  with  your  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  will  increase 
in  the  years  to  come  and  our  bonds  will  get  closer  and  stronger. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal 
well-being,  and  to  the  people  of  Italy  our  hopes  for  peaceful  progress. 


INDIA  AND  FRANCE 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  heartily  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  France  to  our  country. 

You  have  referred  to  the  many  factors  that  bind  our  two  nations 
together.  You  talk  about  our  faith  in  democratic  institutions,  social  and 
cultural  development  and  world  peace.  You  gave  to  the  world  the 
great  concepts  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  Liberty  is  not  possessed 
or  enjoyed  by  many  countries  still  in  the  world,  and  even  free  countries 
do  not  have  economic  and  social  equality.  We  are  all  working  together 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  world  peace.  In  these  matters  your  country 
and  ours  can  co-operate  and  work  together  and  bring  about  a  better 
world  than  what  it  happens  to  be. 

You  refer  to  our  economic  and  technical  relations.  We  are  engaged 
in  the  immense  task  of  raising  the  living  standards  of  our  people  and 
we  appreciate  the  assistance  which  you  have  rendered  to  us  in  this 
particular  matter. 

You  point  out  that  in  cultural  matters  you  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  our  country.  Sylvan  Levy,  Renou,  etc.,  they  were  all  here, 
they  visited  our  country  quite  often  and  they  have  helped  our 
Indologists  to  make  progress  in  their  own  studies. 

Your  President  is  the  spirit  of  France  incarnate;  the  idea  and 
greatness  of  France  are  embodied  in  him.  I  would  like  you  to  convey 
to  him  our  very  best  wishes  for  his  personal  well-being  and  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  France. 


Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  France,  at 
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INDIA  AND  THE  UJl.IL 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  wish  to  welcome  you  here  most  heartily  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  friendly  United  Arab  Republic.  The  warm 
relations  which  your  President  entertains  for  our  country,  especially 
the  close  attachment  which  our  previous  Prime  Minister  and  your 
President  had,  are  a  source  of  strength  and  support  to  us  in  all  our 
endeavours,  national  and  international.  We  are  both  engaged  in  the 
same  task  of  raising  the  standards  of  our  people  and  enabling  them 
to  live  in  amity,  peace  and  freedom.  In  this  endeavour,  we  can 
co-operate;  we  are  co-operating.  We  have  a  cultural  agreement,  we 
have  a  scientific  agreement,  we  have  a  shipping  agreement.  Your 
people  have  come  here  and  are  working  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  some  of  your  pilots  also  are  getting  trained  here.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  your  period  of  office,  these  relations  will  be 
made  much  more  effective  and  much  closer  so  as  to  bring  our  two 
nations  together  in  a  more  friendly  way. 

In  the  international  field,  as  you  yourself  said,  we  have  many 
common  points.  It  is  not  merely  peaceful  co-existence,  but  friendly 
co-operation  between  our  two  countries;  we  have  co-existed  peacefully 
for  ages.  We  have  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  a  friendly .  spirit. 
Disarmament,  peace,  these  are  our  endeavours. 

So,  both  in  the  national  and  international  fields,  there  are  many 
points  that  bind  us  together.  I  have  no  doubt  our  Government  will  give 
you  the  fullest  co-operation,  and  it  will  be  our  task  to  see  to  it  that 
the  close  relations  which  bind  our  two  nations  become  closer  and  I 
strong  and  effective,  in  the  years  to  come. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  our  earnest  good  wishes  for  his 
personal  well-being,  and  the  good  wishes  of  our  people  for  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


INDIA  AND  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  wish  to  welcome  you  most  heartily  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
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You  have  referred  to  the  friendly  and  cordial  relations  which 
prevail  between  our  two  countries.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  discovery  of  the  orient  brought  about  an  intellectual  re-birth 
in  Europe  in  which  Germany  took  a  leading  part.  Your  Indologists 
have  contributed  to  the  unravelling  of  our  past  and  to  the  spread  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  culture  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Now  that  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  self-reliant  economy  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  you  are  assisting  us  in  our  endeavours  to 
do  so.  The  way  in  which  you  have  been  able  to  raise  yourself  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  present  important  position  is  an  example 
and  inspiration  for  us  all.  Many  industrial  undertakings  in  our  country 
and  the  Institute  of  Technology  you  helped  us  to  establish  in  Madras 
are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  interest  which  you  are  taking  in  our 
country.  Many  of  our  students  have  for  many  decades  been  attending 
German  universities  and  they  come  back  with  love  for  the  German 
people,  their  great  achievements  in  music  and  metaph  fsics,  in  science 
and  technology.  They  are  now  going  in  larger  numbers  ;o  your  country 
and  they  will  come  back  to  us  with  all  their  stories  about  the 
achievements  of  the  Germans. 

You  tell  us  about  peace  and  international  understanding.  These 
are  the  principles  on  which  we  base  our  whole  foreign  policy.  But  it  is 
essential  that  before  we  speak  to  others  of  developing  these  things,  we 
must  develop  these  qualities  in  our  own  relationships  at  home :  charity, 
humaneness,  civilized  behaviour,  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  These 
are  methods  which  we  must  adopt  at  home. 

Your  two  Presidents — Heuss  and  Luebke — have  visited  our  country 
and  endeared  themselves  to  our  people.  May  I  request  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  convey  to  President  Luebke  my  very  best  wishes  for  his 
personal  well-being  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Germany. 

So  far  as  your  attempt  to  improve  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  is  concerned,  you  may  rest  assured  that  our  officials  will  give 
you  all  the  assistance  they  can  and  our  people  will  be  with  you.  Wish 
you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  term  of  office  as  Ambassador  in  this 
country. 
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INDIA  AND  TURKEY 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  as 
the  Ambassador  of  Turkey.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  very 
cordiaL  reception  you  gave  to  our  Vice-President  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  your  country. 

You  refer  to  the  age-old  connections  between  our  two  countries, 
especially  the  assistance  rendered  to  you  in  the  days  of  your  struggle 
for  freedom. 

We  have  more  or  less  the  same  type  of  Constitution :  a  Republic,  a 
bi-cameral  legislature.  You  have  also  the  Community  Development 
Ministry.  I  think  we  are  perhaps  the  only  two  countries  which  have  it 
in  the  world  today. 

You  refer  to  the  way  in  which  we  can  co-operate  with  each  other 
in  the  international  world.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the 
independence  of  every  submerged  nation  and  in  that  endeavour  you 
can  trust  us  for  assistance. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  my  personal  greetings  for  his 
well-being,  and  to  the  people  of  Turkey  our  best  wishes  for  their 
happiness. 


INDIA  AND  IRAN 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  as 
the  new  Ambassador  of  Iran. 

You  have  referred  to  the  age-old  connections  between  our  two 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  little  influence  this  country 
has  had  on  the  Western  world,  and  Greece  in  particular,  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  Indians  in  the  Persian  Army  which  faced  the 
Greeks. 

I  remember  vividly  my  visit  to  Iran.  I  enjoyed  my  stay  there  and 
I  liked  your  people  very  much.  We  have  also  very  vivid  recollections 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  visit  to  our  country  some  years  ago.  As  you 
mention,  these  exchanges  do  contribute  to  strengthening  the  bonds 
which  prevail  between  our  two  countries. 

You  referred  to  the  progress  which  you  are  making  and  the  efforts 
you  are  making  for  bringing  about  a  better  social  order.  In  this  matter. 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Turkey,  at 
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you  have  our  utmost  sympathy  since  we  are  engaged  in  a  similar 
pursuit.  It  will  be  possible  for  us  to  exchange  our  experiences  and 
profit  by  each  other’s  knowledge. 

I  would  like  you  to  convey  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahanshah 
of  Iran  our  most  cordial  greetings  for  his  personal  well-being  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Iran. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  in  your  attempts  to  build  up  better 
relations  between  our  two  countries  and  closer  and  more  intimate  ties, 
you  will  get  the  full  support  of  myself  and  my  Government  who  will 
do  everything  in  their  power.  Not  only  in  the  oil  industry  but  in  the 
shipping  industry  also,  we  are  trying  to  have  some  collaboration.  In 
all  these  matters  your  efforts  will  be  strengthened  by  us  and  we  hope 
you  will  succeed. 

I  give  you  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy  term  of  office. 


INDIA  AND  GREECE 


Mr  Ambassador :  I  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  the  Ambassador 
of  Greece. 

We  appreciate  your  kind  words  about  myself  and  the  generous 
welcome  that  you  accorded  to  our  Vice-President  when  he  was  recently 
on  a  visit  to  your  country. 

You  speak  about  our  age-old  connections.  After  all  the  greatness 
of  civilizations  does  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  territory  which  they 
have  or  the  size  of  the  population  which  they  embrace  but  it  depends 
on  the  artistic,  intellectual  and  spiritual  achievements  of  the  countries 
themselves.  In  this  matter  Greece  has  been  a  great  example.  A  great 
English  bishop  of  the  last  century  made  out  that  Greece  and  India 
are  the  two  metaphysical  nations  of  the  world.  Greece  has  contributed 
to  Western  civilization  as  India  did  to  Eastern  civilization. 

You  refer  to  the  troubles  we  are  facing.  In  all  critical  situations 
our  country  has  manifested  essential  unity  and  intrinsic  strength,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  these  qualities  will  help  us  to  get  over  these  troubles 
with  dignity  and  honour. 

I  may  assure  you  that  you  will  get  every  kind  of  assistance  from 
our  Government  and  from  myself. 

Kindly  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  our  best 
wishes  for  his  personal  well-being  and  also  good  wishes  for  the  people 
of  Greece. 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Greece,  at 
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INDIA  AND  SWEDEN 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  our 
country  as  the  Ambassador  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden. 
We  appreciate  the  kind  words  you  have  said  about  our  country 
and  what  little  service  we  have  done.  You  say  you  are  a  small  country, 
but  the  smallness  or  greatness  of  a  country  depends  not  on  its  size 
and  population  but  on  the  contribution  which  it  makes  to  human 
civilization.  Judged  from  that  point  of  view,  you  are  not  a  small 
nation. 

We  have  all  followed  with  interest  your  social  security  measures 
and  we  are  trying  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  our  people  and  in 
that  endeavour  you  have  been  of  assistance  to  us.  We  are  grateful  to 
you  for  that. 

You  say  that  we  can  co-operate  in  international  agencies  and  we 
are  both  dedicated  to  peace;  and  you  say  that  you  are  a  neutral,  or 
non-aligned  so  to  say.  You  have  referred  to  the  trouble  we  are  having. 
You  may  be  sure  that  these  troubles  are  not  of  our  making. 

For  the  first  time  this  country  found  itself  one  from  north  to  south, 
from  east  to  west.  All  people,  official  and  non-official,  police  and  military, 
have  got  one  single  aim  of  trying  to  resist  the  aggressor.  We  are 
prepared,  however,  for  just  and  honourable  peace  at  any  time.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  these  things. 

I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  His  Majesty,  your  King,  last  time  at 
Stockholm.  I  had  lunch  with  him  and  I  know  that  he  is  a  great  scholar 
and  an  eminent  archaeologist  and  these  things  brought  him  to  our 
country  also  forty  years  ago.  I  know  he  still  preserves  his  interest  in 
archaeology. 

So  far  as  our  people  are  concerned,  they  will  give  you  the  utmost 
co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  your  object  of  binding  our  two 
countries  together.  Will  you  kindly  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
my  personal  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  Sweden? 


Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Sweden,  at 
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TRUSTED  FRIENDS 

MR  Kardelj  and  friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here,  today,  on  my 
second  visit  to  this  country.  As  you  have  said.  Sir,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Head  of  the  State  of  India  has  visited  this  country.  I  am 
sorry  that  President  Tito  is  not  well,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
soon  be  well. 

You  refer  to  the  common  bonds  which  bind  our  two  countries, 
which  are  federal  and  democratic  in  character  and  are  attempting  to 
achieve  social  justice.  These  bonds  bind  us  together. 

Yugoslavia  has  been  a  trusted  and  dependable  friend  of  our 
country  in  weal  and  woe.  You  sympathize  with  us  in  our  recent  trouble 
and  have  also  advised  other  countries  not  to  participate  or  enter  into 
this,  which  would  accelerate  this  conflict. 

For  Marshal  Tito  we  have  great  respect,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  has  been  a  valiant  fighter  of  your  Liberation  Army.  He  led 
you  to  independence  and,  as  Prime  Minister  and  President,  he  has 
built  up  this  country  to  the  present  extent  which  we  admire.  We  have 
so  many  things  to  learn  from  you,  because  we  are  also  interested  in 
the  same  pursuit.  We  are  also  trying  to  build  a  better  social  order  in 
our  country  and  achieve  success  through  democratic  institutions. 

Your  participation  of  the  workers  in  the  Councils  you  have  set 
up  has  been  a  lesson,  not  merely  to  us  but  to  all  countries  of  the  world 
and  I  feel  that  my  visit  this  time,  though  for  a  short  time,  may  help  to 
strengthen  the  bond  which  has  already  been  there  between  our  two 
countries. 

Our  late  Prime  Minister  and  Marshal  Tito  have  been  very  close 
and  good  friends  and  we  also  look  upon  him  as  a  good  and  close  friend 
of  ourselves.  I  wish  your  country  well. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH 

Mr  Rector  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  friends :  I  am  greatly 
honoured  by  the  distinction  you  have  conferred  on  me  and  my 
country. 

Whenever  I  am  in  a  university,  I  feel  a  spirit  of  comradeship 
with  workers  there.  The  function  of  a  university  is  to  promote  the 

Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome  by  Mr  Edvard  Kardelj,  President  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  of  Yugoslavia,  at  Belgrade  airport,  30  September,  1965. 

Speech  on  accepting  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  at  Zagreb 
University,  1  October,  1965 
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advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Even  though  it  is 
the  function  of  a  university  also  to  assist  the  State  in  finding  out 
proper  people  for  the  different  functions  of  the  State — education, 
administration,  health,  etc. — it  can  never  become  a  servant  of  the  State. 
The  greatest  pleasure  of  a  university  man  is  to  feel  the  excitement  of 
intellectual  adventure,  intellectual  invention  or  intellectual  discovery. 

The  impact  of  science  ahd  technology  has  led  to  a  considerable 
specialization  in  our  studies.  But  science  will  dishonour  itself  if  it 
believes  that  its  function  is  merely  to  advance  military  technology.  A 
scientist  is  not  merely  a  specialist,  but  a  human  being,  first  and  foremost. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  has  not  merely  an  intellectual  but  also  a  moral 
component.  Self-conquest,  self-dedication  are  both  aspects  of  the  seeker 
of  the  truth. 

A  university  is  the  home  of  the  old  and  the  young — the  ripeness 
of  wisdom  and  the  adventure  of  youth.  We  cannot  afford  simply  to  mark 
time.  Even  within  our  nature,  there  are  several  aspects  which  require 
to  be  redeemed.  All  these  will  have  to  be  realized,  if  we  want  to  make 
this  world  a  habitable  home  for  humanity,  where  all  people  live  as 
friends  and  comrades. 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  refer  to  many  aspects  of  my  life 
and  work.  One  essential  aim  is  to  look  upon  this  world  as  our  common 
home  and  all  our  studies  as  contributions  to  realization  of  that  goal. 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


INDIA  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr  President,  Madame  Tito,  Your  Excellencies  and  distinguished 
friends:  the  members  of  my  party  and  myself  have  visited 
Yugoslavia  and  have  had  a  useful,  pleasant  and  fruitful  time.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  President  for  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to  visit  this 
country.  My  one  regret  is  that  I  disturbed  his  rest  and  made  him  get 
up  from  his  bed  today.  But  I  hope  when  I  leave  tomorrow  morning,  he 
will  rest  for  some  time  more. 

Mr  President,  you  spoke  about  the  community  of  ideals  which  our 
two  countries  cherish.  Just  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
struggled  to  attain  the  liberation  of  our  country,  your  name  is  bound 
up  with  the  history  of  Yugoslavia.  You  were  a  leader  of  the  resistance 
movement  and  consolidated  the  Liberation  Army,  attained  independence 
and  struggled  and  preserved  it  from  onslaught  from  others.  You 
established  a  Federal  and  Democratic  Republic. 

Speech  at  banquet  held  in  his  honour  by  President  Josip  Broz  Tito  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  at  Brioni,  3  October,  1965 
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There  is  no  one  common  pattern  which  all  the  world  can  pursue. 
Each  country  has  to  take  into  account  its  own  genius,  its  circumstances 
and  its  environment  in  socialist  reconstruction. 

You  are  making  your  socialism  as  democratic  as  possible,  since 
workers  participate  in  the  Councils,  and  you  have  also  profit-sharing 
schemes  for  them.  Half  the  land  is  still  in  private  hands. 

In  our  attempt  to  build  up  a  better  economy  in  our  country,  you 
have  been  of  considerable  help  to  us.  Your  country  is  responsible  for 
many  projects  in  our  land.  One  of  the  great  points  which  binds  us 
together  is  that  we  are  both  a  multi-religious  society.  Just  as  there  is 
no  one  particular  road  to  socialism,  even  so  there  is  no  one  particular 
royal  road  to  attain  salvation.  Even  though  we  may  not  belong  to  this 
Church  or  that  particular  denomination,  we  all  belong  to  the  household 
of  God.  Our  country  has,  for  centuries,  shared  the  ideals  of  peaceful 
co-existence  and  peaceful  co-operation  among  different  religions.  On 
that  point,  you  and  we  resemble  each  other  in  our  two  States.  There  are 
other  points  also. 

You  refer  to  our  trouble  with  Pakistan.  If  we  are  engaged  in  this 
conflict,  it  has  been  forced  on  us  and  it  is  against  our  will  and  against 
our  deepest  instinct.  We  are  ever  ready  for  a  just  and  honourable 
settlement  of  the  question. 

You  refer,  Mr  President,  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  We  feel  that 
in  this  struggle  the  people  who  are  losing  are  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
whether  they  belong  to  the  north  or  the  south.  We  are  anxious  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  the  political  settlement  of  that  problem  by 
means  of  mutual  discussion  in  which  all  those  interested  may  participate. 

You  refer  to  the  increase  in  the  role  of  violence  in  the  world  today 
in  spite  of  our  adherence  to  the  great  ideals  of  peace.  Especially  in  this 
age,  when  nuclear  weapons  are  increasing,  if  there  is  no  control  over 
them,  it  may  be  dangerous  and  even  disastrous.  This  nuclear  insanity 
will  have  to  be  overcome,  if  the  world  is  to  settle  down  as  a  peaceful 
home.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr  President,  in  thinking  that  disarmament 
and  perfect  international  control  is  the  only  answer  to  the  present 
situation. 

At  the  instance  of  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  this 
year  was  called  the  year  of  international  co-operation.  This  co-operation 
is  possible  only  if  there  is  understanding  and  this  understanding  is 
promoted  by  exchange  of  students,  professors,  artists,  dramatic  troupes, 
etc.  When  communications  fail,  misunderstanding  increases  and 
conflict  arises. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr  President,  that  we  will  work  for  the 
same  ideal,  the  ideal  of  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth,  in  the  spirit  of 
dedication. 

I  wish  you  a  speedy  recovery  from  your  present  illness  and  good 
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health  and  happiness  for  you  and  Mrs  Tito  and  continuance  of  the 
co-operation  and  friendship  between  our  countries — India  and 
Yugoslavia. 


INDIA  AND  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr  President  and  friends :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  in  response  to  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  President,  nearly  nine  years  after  my  last 
visit  to  your  country.  So  many  things  have  happened  and  we  are  all 
trying  to  build  our  country  and  raise  the  standards  of  our  people. 

In  our  attempt  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  our  people, 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  very  helpful.  Several  credits  are  devoted  to 
the  building-up  of  projects  in  heavy  engineering.  We  have  a  cultural 
agreement,  by  which  exchanges  of  students,  teachers,  artists  and  others 
are  periodically  arranged.  It  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  maintain 
communications  with  each  other  and  understand  each  other. 

Czechoslovakia  has  been  very  appreciative  of  our  policy  of 
non-alignment  and  peaceful  co-existence,  which  we  have  pursued 
systematically,  all  these  years. 

I  have  come  here,  along  with  the  members  of  our  party,  to  see 
what  things  have  happened  and  what  progress  has  been  made  here 
during  this  interval  of  nine  years.  And  it  is  our  ambition  to  strengthen 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries,  since  we  have  so  much  in 
common  in  foreign  policy  and  domestic  problems.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
President  for  his  kind  invitation  to  us,  which  enabled  us  to  be  here. 


TRUE  INTERNATIONALISM 

Mr  Rector,  Men. bers  of  the  Academic  Community  of  the  Charles 
University  of  Prague,  President  of  the  Republic:  I  am  deeply 
honoured  by  the  invitation  to  come  here  today  and  say  a  few  words  to 
you.  You,  Sir,  have  already  mentioned  the  dose  connections  between 
our  two  countries  and  the  way  in  which  Czechoslovakia  is  helping  us 
in  the  achievement  of  our  goal.  In  the  attempts  to  raise  the  standards 
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of  living  in  our  country  and  to  industrialize  our  country,  you  have 
been  of  immense  benefit  to  us  and  I  should  like  to  take  this  public 
opportunity  of  expressing,  through  the  President,  to  the  government  and 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  our  indebtedness  for  your  constant  and 
unfailing  interest  in  our  progress. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today.  I  remember  the  occasion  when  I 
visited  this  University  when  you  did  me  the  great  honour  of  admitting 
me  into  your  community.  On  that  occasion,  I  referred  to  the  great  work 
of  one  of  your  great  thinkers  who  has  left  a  permanent  mark  not  only 
on  Czechoslovak  history  but  on  European  culture  and  the  world  itself. 
I  am  referring  to  the  great  name  of  John  Hus.  I  said  that  day  that  he 
stood  for  the  two  great  principles  of  university  life :  intellectual  integrity 
and  love  of  humanity.  Even  when  he  was  asked  when  the  faggots  were 
piled  to  recant  his  opinion,  he  refused  to  do  so.  He  said  that  he  would 
seal  with  his  blood  his  loyalty  to  his  convictions.  It  is  a  mark  of  great 
intellectual  integrity.  Again,  he  was  the  one  to  say,  “I  prefer  a  good 
German  to  a  bad  Czech”.  “I  prefer”,  he  said,  “any  man  who  is  virtuous 
in  his  behaviour  to  my  brother  who  is  lacking  in  virtue”.  These  two 
qualities  of  intellectual  integrity  and  love  of  humanity  are  the  qualities 
which  the  world  requires  today  when  it  is  passing  through  a  great 
crisis. 

Humanity  is  about  to  take  a  leap  forward  in  its  history,  about  to 
change  its  axis  of  conduct  in  both  national  and  international  affairs. 
Increasing  intellectualization,  the  secularization  of  life,  the  rejection  of 
accepted  ideas,  all  these  things  have  disorientated  the  minds  of  our 
people  and  they  do  not  know  to  which  side  they  should  turn.  In  such 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  the  message  which  John  Hus  gave  has  a 
relevance  for  us.  It  is  a  message  for  us  also.  In  circumstances  like  this, 
we  need  intellectual  solidarity  and  true  internationalism.  John  Hus 
himself  got  from  his  Czech  students  at  Oxford  the  copies  of  John 
Wyclif’s  lectures  and  then  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  them  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  recant  his  opinions,  he  declined  to  do  so. 

The  world  has  been  growing  by  increasing  inter-communication. 
When  Christianity  arose,  it  had  a  Jewish  soul,  but  it  absorbed  Greek 
thought  and  Roman  organization.  You  had,  therefore,  the  soul  of  the 
Palestinians,  the  brain  of  the  Greeks  and  the  body  of  the  Romans.  Later 
on,  when  Thomas  Aquinas  said,  “We  should  try  to  reconcile  Christian 
theology  with  Aristotelian  thought”,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  the 
contemporary  cultures  of  his  time  into  reconciliation  with  Christian 
thought. 

Today  you  look  at  the  Ecumenical  Councils  called  by  the  Vatican. 
What  is  it  that  they  are  doing?  They  are  attempting  to  bring  whatever 
thought  they  have  into  co-existence  or  into  relationship  with 
contemporary  culture —culture  which  includes  all  religions,  sciences. 
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technologies,  etc.  The  house  of  knowledge  cannot  be  divided  against 
itself.  In  such  circumstances,  intellectual  solidarity  is  the  basis  on 
which  a  true  fabric  of  society  can  be  built  and  that  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  in  universities.  You  have  asked  me  to  come  here,  you 
honoured  me  some  years  ago;  these  things  indicate  the  close  relationship 
which  subsists  between  university  men  all  over  the  world. 

Intellectual  solidarity  is  the  basis  on  which  we  could  build  an 
ordered  human  society.  But  this  intellectual  solidarity  has  to  face  a 
great  impediment;  the  intense  nationalism  which  believes  that  each 
nation  is  supreme,  believes  in  its  own  special  mission,  in  its  own  power 
to  dominate  the  whole  world.  I  remember  a  maxim  which  is  found 
in  Thucydides,  “Love  of  power  is  like  a  wicked  harlot  which  seduces 
men  and  nations,  great  and  small,  and  brings  them  down  to  their  ruin  . 
We  must  try  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  victims  of  love  of  power  or 
love  of  aggression,  or  love  of  intense  arrogant  nationalism  which  says 
that  everything  is  found  in  ourselves,  outside  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found.  That  kind  of  nationalism  will  have  to  go. 

It  is  neither  nationalism,  nor  cosmopolitanism  but  internationalism 
that  is  the  goal.  Each  nation  will  have  to  contribute  its  own  genius, 
whatever  it  has  of  value,  to  the  culture  and  riches  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  to  be  merely  bulldozed  into  one  common  pattern.  We  do  not  wish 
to  have  society  moulded  in  any  single  pattern.  We  should  like  to 
preserve  the  variety,  the  richness,  the  majesty  of  different  nations.  So 
cosmopolitanism  may  mean  rolling  all  cultures  into  one;  nationalism 
may  mean  arrogating  to  yourself  the  superior  rights  of  your  nation  and 
saying  that  others  should  adopt  from  your  own  or  else  suffer  from 
cultural  destitution,  and  perish. 

We  do  not  believe  in  either  nationalism  'or  cosmopolitanism  but 
we  believe  in  internationalism,  that  is,  each  nation  to  preserve  its  own 
values  and  contribute  those  values  in  a  rich  give-and-take  with  other 
countries.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  universe  can  be  saved.  If 
we  persist  in  the  present  attempt  to  increase  the  arms  race,  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons  and  use  them  by  mistake,  accident,  design  or 
miscalculation,  the  world  will  be  faced  by  disorder.  The  earth  will 
survive  the  destructive  passion  of  humanity,  but  this  species  will  go 
out.  Before  it  is  too  late,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  realize  that  if  we  are 
to  save  civilization,  we  must  give  up  arrogance,  pride,  etc. 

Truth  is  the  one  goal  of  every  university,  truth  as  it  is  found  in 
all  the  cultures.  If  we  suffer  from  the  lack  of  communication,  then 
mutual  mistrust  develops.  If  we  sink  into  silence,  slaughter  begins.  If 
we,  therefore,  wish  to  retain  communication,  trust,  development  of 
truth,  we  must  know  what  the  other  people  are  thinking.  It  is  for  lack 
of  understanding  that  people  are  in  this  mad-house  today.  If  you  see 
other  people  and  you  look  at  them  and  understand  what  views  are 
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propelling  them,  what  they  are  animated  by,  you  will  feel  they  are  as 
human  as  you  are;  their  passions,  their  prejudices  are  as  human  as 
your  own  passions  and  prejudices  are  and  you  will  take  a  more  lenient 
view  of  other  people.  Communication,  speech,  talk,  conference,  debate, 
discussions,  these  are  the  things  in  which  a  university  believes.  If  you 
provide  them,  if  you  encourage  them,  you  will  find  other  people  coming 
to  you,  to  your  understanding.  “To  understand  is  to  forgive.”  That 
is  what  a  French  proverb  says.  So,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  have  this 
guiding  principle  of  truth.  We  must  have  also  the  principle  of  love.  That 
means  the  dark  pent  up  forces  in  our  nature,  all  the  evil  passions  that 
we  exaggerate  in  other  people  but  do  not  realize  their  presence  in 
ourselves,  these  will  have  to  be  controlled,  these  have  to  be  checked. 
“Look  within”  is  the  first  principle  of  love.  If  you  want  to  be  a  truly 
loving  being,  it  is  essential  for  you  to  understand  what  your  own 
feelings  are.  How  cursed  mankind  is!  We  know  the  right,  but  do  not 
do  it;  we  know  the  wrong,  but  we  cannot  abstain  from  it.  It  is  this 
cussedness  in  human  nature  which  has  to  be  got  over.  Love,  therefore, 
is  not  a  mere  brilliance  of  intellect,  but  it  is  discipline  of  the  heart. 
Without  discipline  mere  brilliance  will  not  do. 

The  Greeks  produced  brilliant  works,  but  they  perished  of  the 
disease  of  patriotism.  The  great  artists,  the  great  dramatists,  the  great 
philosophers  of  Greece  have  produced  many  works  of  permanent  value, 
and  the  Greek  civilization  is  remembered  by  these  works  of  art,  of 
philosophy,  of  literature,  etc.  Why  did  they  perish?  They  could  not 
come  to  terms  with  their  neighbours,  they  were  quarrelling  all  the  time 
among  themselves,  with  the  result  that  these  things  have  happened.  We 
have  passed  through  two  great  wars.  You  have  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  both  these  wars.  You  have  rebuilt  your  civilization,  your 
whole  country  looks  a  different  thing  today,  but  I  am  sure,  you  will  do 
your  utmost,  your  greatest  bit  for  preventing  the  rise  of  a  catastrophe 
again.  It  is  no  use  merely  talking  of  peace,  but  we  must  work  for  the 
conditions  which  make  for  peace.  Intellectual  solidarity,  internationalism, 
love  of  truth  and  love  of  humanity — these  things  must  be  regarded  as 
cardinal  principles.  Nothing  is  inevitable.  Nothing  is  lost.  It  is  possible 
for  us,  even  today,  to  revise  if  we  are  bad,  or  persist  if  we  are  good. 
Every  new  day  brings  the  hope  of  a  new  life  and  every  heart-beat  a  new 
breath  of  life. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  NATIONS 

Mr  President  and  the  Members  of  Council :  from  the  time  I  was  in 
Czechoslovakia  last,  till  now,  we  notice  the  great  movements  of 
industrial  advance  which  this  country  has  made. 

The  very  word  democracy  means  the  power  of  the  people  and  it 
is  the  people  whose  resources  have  been  mobilized  by  you— young  and 
old,  intellectuals,  etc.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  as  many 
professors  here  as  once  upon  a  time  you  had  students.  Practically  the 
whole  country  is  an  educational  institution,  where  you  are  learning, 
training  yourselves  and  the  people  and  promoting  great  work. 

I  notice  with  great  pleasure  what  you  said  about  the  contribution 
which  Slovakia  is  making  to  the  whole  nation  of  Czechoslovakia;  from 
7  per  cent,  this  contribution  has  risen  to  20  per  cent.  You  said  that 
our  country  is  dedicated  to  friendship  among  nations  and  peace  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  long  pilgrimage.  We  have  yet  to  establish  that  kind  of 
unity  in  the  world.  There  was  a  time  when  scientists  of  Europe  were  in 
close  contact  with  each  other.  Newton  an  Englishman,  Kepler  a 
German,  Galileo  an  Italian  and  Copernicus  a  Pole,  all  contributed  to 
the  scientific  advances  of  our  age.  Many  nations  have  become  less  rigid 
and  we  are  able  to  travel  more  frequently  and  with  greater  freedom. 
We  must  establish  what  we  call  a  family  of  nations  in  the  world, 
where  the  younger  helps  the  old,  the  stronger  the  weaker,  and  the 
advanced  the  backward.  We  are  moving  towards  that  goal,  in  spite  of 
blind  alleys.  We  should  co-operate  with  each  other  and  all  the  nations 
should  co-operate  with  one  another,  until  we  reach  that  goal  of  one 
earth,  one  family. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  see  your  city  and  see  this  part  of 
Czechoslovakia,  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  We  will  be  here  for  a 
short  time  and  I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  book  on  it.  I  just  want  to 
feel  the  warmth  and  affection  of  the  people  for  us. 

You  mentioned  the  children’s  home;  we  saw  the  young  people  full 
of  vitality  and  anxious  to  do  work.  We  must  utilize  their  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  nation  and  through  it 
the  world. 
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INDO-CZECH  CO-OPERATION 

Mr  President  and  friends:  you  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  the 
struggle  you  had  and  the  liberation  you  effected.  One  interesting 
and  ominous  thing  that  I  heard  was  that  Hitler  lived  where  I  am  now 
put  up! 

I  mentioned  at  the  National  Council  meeting  that  I  found  no 
ladies  there  and  again  in  this  lunch  also  you  do  not  find  any  lady.  So 
you  have  to  become  a  little  more  democratic. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  had,  I  was  able  to  see  the  factory,  of 
which  the  manager  and  the  engineer  are  here,  and  the  work  which  that 
factory  is  doing  and  is  proposing  to  do  in  the  years  to  come. 

Your  Deputy  Prime  Minister  was  in  India,  signing  a  number  of 
agreements  between  our  two  Governments.  The  projects  at  Ranchi, 
Hyderabad  and  Tiruchirapalli,  and  many  others,  are  due  to  the 
co-operation  between  our  two  countries.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
years  to  come  this  co-operation  will  increase  and  strengthen  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries  and  also  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 


FAREWELL  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr  President  and  friends :  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  short  but 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  journey  in  Czechoslovakia.  Wherever 
we  went,  myself  and  the  members  of  my  party  were  received  with  great 
friendliness  and  warm  affection.  I  thank  the  President  and  the  officials 
and  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  for  their  friendly  feelings  towards  us. 

We  have  had  very  frank  and  friendly  discussions  with  the  President, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  on  problems  affecting  our 
two  countries,  as  well  as  international  problems.  We  have  been  greatly 
profited  by  these  discussions.  Apart  from  these,  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  relations  of  our  two  countries  are  very  close,  and  this 
country  has  been  assisting  us  in  our  industrial  development  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Many  of  the  world  problems  are  due  to  misunderstandings  and 
estrangements  and  all  wars  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  fratricidal  wars. 
We,  therefore,  agree  to  work  for  peace  and  for  the  conditions  which 
will  bring  about  peace.  In  the  international  organizations  and  other 
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places,  where  we  are  brought  together,  we  hope  to  work  in  close 
co-operation.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  visit  is  that  I  have 
made  some  new  friends,  especially  the  President  himself.  Therefore,  we 
leave  this  place  with  our  hearts  full  of  thanks  to  the  President  and 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  we  hope  to  meet  again.  The  world  is  a 
small  one  and  the  communications  are  now  so  rapid.  Therefore,  the 
chances  of  meeting  are  close  and  I  hope  to  see  many  of  your  people 
in  our  country  soon. 


INDIA  AND  RUMANIA 

Mr  President  and  friends :  I  am  grateful  to  the  President  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania  for  his  kind  invitation  to  visit  this 
country.  This  is  my  second  visit  to  Bucharest.  On  the  first  occasion 
when  I  came  here,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Our  connections  with  your  country  are  manifold.  Our  foreign 
policy  is  based  on  non-alignment  and  peaceful  co-existence,  which  we 
think  is  agreeable  to  you  also.  We  have  established  cultural  relations 
with  Rumania;  there  are  some  students  of  Rumania  in  India  and  some 
of  our  students  are  here.  In  our  industrial  development  you  have  helped 
us  considerably.  The  Gauhati  Refinery  was  built  with  your  co-operation 
and  in  the  development  of  our  oil  industry  you  have  been  very  helpful. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  visit  of  mine  will  contribute  a  little 
more  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  between  our  two  countries. 


HELPING  EACH  OTHER 

Mr  President,  Excellencies,  Distinguished  Guests;  your  President 
has  been  very  generous  in  saying  that  he  appreciates  the  successes 
we  have  achieved  in  our  country.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  we  both 
obtained  complete  independence  in  1947.  Since  then  we  have  been 
trying  to  improve  the  general  conditions  of  our  people  and  their  living 
standards,  by  education,  science,  culture,  industry,  etc.  In  this  attempt. 

Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome  by  President  Chivu  Stoica  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Rumania,  at  Bucharest  airport,  7  October,  1965 

Speech  at  lunch  given  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania,  at  Bucharest,  7  October,  1965 
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we  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  generous  help  of  the  people  of 
Rumania. 

There  are  many  oil  refineries  and  many  others  are  still  in  progress, 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  we  have  been  doing  with  the  collaboration  of 
Rumania. 

Your  President  said  that  by  helping  each  other  we  contribute  to 
our  progress.  It  is  not  merely  material  progress  that  we  make,  but  we 
have  to  work  for  a  period  when  truth  and  love  hold  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  men.  Hate  is  the  severest  form  of  violence  and  we 
should  try  to  drive  it  away  from  our  hearts.  So  those  representing 
culture,  here,  are  doing  some  equally  important  work.  Therefore,  we 
should  try  to  develop  a  culture  which  not  only  enlarges  our  mind,  but 
energizes  our  hearts.  We  are,  therefore,  collaborating  in  both  industrial 
development  and  cultural  co-operation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  co-operation  between  our  two 
countries  will  grow  closer,  stronger,  in  the  years  to  come.  So  I  raise  my 
glass  for  Indo-Rumania  collaboration. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Mr  Rector  and  friends :  a  university  or  an  academy  is  interested  in 
producing  order  in  every  facet  of  life.  The  human  mind  seeks 
order  and,  revolts  against  uncertainty,  irrationality  and  chaos.  It  attempts 
to  bring  some  order  into  the  chaotic  facts  and  experiences.  Man  is  not 
merely  a  tool-maker,  he  is  also  a  pattern-maker.  He  looks  at  the  world 
and  finds  that  things  supersede  one  another  in  perpetual  succession. 
All  things  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  time.  The  greatest  works  of 
art,  the  greatest  civilizations  are  not  exempt  from  change.  Therefore, 
man  asks  the  question  whether  the  cosmic  process  has  any  meaning, 
whether  life  has  any  purpose,  whether  history  tends  any  way  or  is  a 
mere  absurdity. 

There  are  some  existentialists,  like  Albert  Camus,  who  think  that 
the  world  is  absurd  and  there  is  no  purpose;  death  is  pointless.  But 
that  is  giving  up  the  problem  in  despair.  Every  metaphysical  quest 
reckons  with  the  existing  problem  of  perpetual  change  and  asks  the 
question  whether  this  series  of  changes  means  anything  or  not.  The 
Buddha  said,  “old  age,  sickness,  death,  these  seem  to  be  the  staggering 
facts  of  life.”  Plato  asks  us  to  meditate  on  death  if  we  wish  to 
philosophize. 

Speech  at  Bucharest  University,  9  October,  1965 
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So,  the  question  is  whether  change  is  everything  or  whether  there 
is  anything  superseding  change,  giving  meaning  to  change,  inspiring 
it,  informing  it,  making  it  significant  and  purposeful.  It  is  that  way 
that  some  of  our  thinkers  ask  us  and  take  us  away  from  the  world  of 
darkness,  death  and  imperfection.  Let  us  know  whether  there  is 
anything  real,  whether  there  is  anything  which  may  be  regarded  as 
taking  us  from  darkness  to  light  and  from  death  to  immortality.  Is 
annihilation  the  end  of  all  things  or  is  there  any  other  alternative?  Or 
has  this  world  any  meaning?  Well,  it  was  first  said  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  world.  Why  is  there  something  at  all,  why  is  there  nothing? 
The  very  fact  that  there  is  something,  means  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
creation,  producing  one  thing  after  another,  and  that  there  is  being 
from  which  all  existence  arises.  Existence  means  standing  out.  Therefore, 
if  there  is  being,  is  it  inert  being,  is  it  intelligence  or  is  it  merely  a 
mechanical  process?  That  being  must  have  intelligence  of  purpose, 
because  this  world  itself  is  not  a  mere  succession  of  events,  it  grows 
from  one  thing  to  another.  From  molten  mass  of  fire  we  came  into 
living  beings;  from  living  beings  we  have  come  to  animals;  from 
animals  we  come  to  human  beings;  but  man  is  not  the  crown  of 
evolution.  Man  has  to  be  surpassed.  He  is  to  preserve  himself. 
He  is  full  of  discords  and  contradictions.  He  wants  one  thing  and  does 
another.  Doubts,  discords,  difficulties  overcome  a  human  being.  If  this 
is  the  end  of  all  things,  if  he  cannot  grow  into  something  bigger,  then 
the  evolution  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  So  being  is  also 
intelligence.  Its  purpose  is  to  order  things.  Cosmic  evolution  is  an 
ordered  progressive  evolution  from  being  to  intelligence.  Now  the 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  why  is  being,  why  has  it  given  rise  to  this 
universe  and  not  any  other?  If  being  is  infinite  possibility,  then  why  is 
this  particular  possibility  chosen  and  not  any  other.  The  answer  to  it  is 
that  it  is  because  that  being  has  also  freedom.  It  has  freedom  to  choose, 
it  chooses  to  produce  one  possibility  and  not  another.  Therefore,  by 
looking  at  the  universe,  we  try  to  find  out  if  this  universe  has  any  base 
behind  it. 

The  Upanisad  declares  that  we  can  get  to  the  real,  get  to  the  love 
of  God,  to  the  immortal.  The  Buddha  affirms  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  nirvana,  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  time.  When  Christianity 
was  founded  on  divine  despair,  the  answer  came,  “He  is  risen,  the 
worms  may  devour  my  body  yet  I  see  the  light  in  living  flesh”.  So,  all 
those  who  believe  in  some  meaning,  in  this  adventure  of  time,  affirm 
that  there  is  a  goal,  that  there  is  a  purpose  and  man  can  grow  from  his 
present  intellectual  predicament  by  study,  by  inward  discipline,  into  a 
spiritual  being  who  is  illumined  and  who  is  free  from  hate  and  fear  and 
looks  upon  the  whole  world  as  kindred.  This  quality  of  freedom  is 
present  in  every  human  individual. 
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When  we  reduce  ourselves  to  mere  things,  to  mere  objects,  we  do 
not  realize  that  we  are  also  subjects  with  the  quality  of  being,  of 
intelligence  and  of  freedom.  This  is  how  we  dehumanize  ourselves  and 
then  become  mere  cogs  in  the  wheel.  What  each  human  individual  has 
to  do  is  to  realize  that  he  is  a  human  being,  a  subject,  able  to  transform 
the  world,  to  mould  history,  to  determine  the  goal  to  which  we  should 
move.  We  are  not  mere  things,  or  mere  objects.  But  millions  of  our 
people  do  not  realize,  do  not  recognise  the  principle  of  creativity  which 
is  in  them  and  make  themselves  into  passive  objects  moulded  by 
circumstances  that  lead  us  to  think  that  we  are  victims  of  necessity  and 
not  masters  of  our  future.  We  come  to  the  present  state  by 
the  exercise  of  free  will  and  we  can  still  move  forward.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  despair,  because  the  spirit  is  in  us.  We  shall  not  be 
defeated  by  circumstances.  We  are  not  victims  of  fatalism.  We  can 
decide  our  future  fate.  There  is  nothing  inevitable.  We  need  not  bow 
to  the  inevitable  and  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  open  to  us.  We 
have  to  go  forward.  In  the  present  situation  of  ti  e  world,  with 
spectacular  developments  in  science  and  technology,  what  we  call  the 
great  weapons  of  nuclear  warfare,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
annihilation  is  inevitable.  Greater  catastrophies  of  illness,  epidemics 
earthquakes,  man  has  survived.  So  long  as  he  has  the  spirit  in  him 
alive,  so  long  as  he  does  not  extinguish  that  flame,  so  long  as  that 
creative  spirit  is  working  in  him,  he  can  move  forward.  Ours  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  world  to  make  this  world  into  a 
happy  home.  So  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  and 
change  for  the  better  now  is  not  impossible.  When  our  scientific 
knowledge  has  increased  to  its  present  extent,  we  must  develop  to 
control  it,  to  control  that  knowledge  so  as  to  improve  our  mutual, 
social  and  political  relations.  We  have  had  feuds,  tribes,  clans.  We 
have  overcome  them  and  become  what  we  call  a  nation,  by  taking 
away  the  instruments  of  coercion  from  private  individuals  and  tribes 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority  called  the  State. 
We  have  also  to  do  something  else;  remove  the  cause  of  disparity 
among  the  citizens  of  the  State.  So  also  we  have  to  make  all  the  citizens 
believe  in  certain  common  ideals  and  purposes.  A  nation-State  is 
established  by  the  removal  of  the  instrument  of  coercion  from  private 
parties  and  individuals.  Now  by  removing  the  cause  of  unrest,  such  as 
economic  disparity,  starvation  and  endowing  them  with  certain  common 
ideals  and  purposes,  the  formation  of  the  nation-State  in  the  world  can  be 
made  into  a  single  community,  by  the  same  process  of  removing  the 
instruments  of  coercion  from  the  nations  and  removing  the  causes  of 
unrest  among  nations,  like  colonialism,  racial  discrimination,  and 
endowing  the  whole  of  humanity  with  a  common  purpose. 

That  kind  of  common  purpose  will  have  to  be  instilled  into  the 
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hearts  of  peoples  of  the  world.  The  causes  of  disparity  will  have  to  be 
removed  and  we  have  to  develop  understanding  among  nations,  so  that 
they  feel  allegiance  to  one  common  humanity  as  they  now  feel  towards 
nation-States.  Intense  nationalism  is  the  character  of  the  present  age. 
And  that  has  to  give  place  to  a  true  internationalism.  We  do  not  wish 
for  cosmopolitanism  where  we  roll  all  nations  into  one.  So  neither 
nationalism,  nor  cosmopolitanism  is  the  goal,  but  the  historical  process 
is  taking  us  to  a  goal  where  each  nation  will  contribute  without  losing 
its  own  genius  and  characteristics.  We  call  it  the  United  Nations,  but 
that  United  Nations  requires  to  be  strengthened  and  must  be  given  all 
the  power  to  settle  disputes  which  are  fratricidal  in  character,  due  to 
misunderstandings  and  estrangements.  A  new  man  has  to  be  created 
who  feels  for  humanity  as  a  whole.  This  change  in  man  requires  inward 
change. 

I  was  this  morning  at  Antim  Monastery.  One  point  I  said  there 
was  that  if  religion  becomes  alive  and  real,  the  face  of  the  world  may 
change  beyond  recognition.  But  what  has  religion  to  do  today,  formal 
sectarian,  institutional,  dogmatic  as  it  is,  quarrelling  with  other  peoples, 
not  having  enough  love  for  one  another,  but  having  enough  hate.  If 
our  minds  are  to  be  enlarged,  hearts  are  to  be  enriched  as  a  whole, 
the  process  of  transforming  the  nature  of  man  has  to  be  effected.  It 
is  that  change  which  will  be  symbolic  of  the  change  in  the  world.  We 
must  believe  ourselves  to  be  truly  citizens  of  the  world.  We  are  hewn 
from  the  same  rock,  have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  We  must 
become  turned  to  that  future  life  and  bring  about  change  in  ourselves. 
Mere  change  in  the  environment  will  not  bring  about  inward  change. 
We  bring  about  inward  change  by  discipline  and  meditation.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  undertake,  if  we  are  to  be  the  true  inheritors  of  the 
new  world,  where  the  arts  of  ages,  books  and  classics  from  every  part 
of  the  country  are  available  to  us.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to  understand 
each  other  and  recognise  them  as  good  or  as  bad  as  ourselves.  That  is 
what  all  academies  and  universities  stand  for:  Intellectual  solidarity, 
mutual  understanding,  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  nations. 
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INDO-RUMANIAN  FRIENDSHIP 

MR  President,  Prime  Minister,  Distinguished  Guests:  I  and  the 
members  of  my  party  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
time  and  we  have  been  grateful  for  this  opportunity  which  led  to  greater 
understanding  of  one  another.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  great 
progress  which  your  country  has  made.  We  saw  a  little  of  the  artistic 
life,  religious  and  intellectual  aspects  of  this  community.  We  listened  to 
your  music  and  saw  something  of  your  dances  and  were  glad  to  find 
some  Rumanian  girls  adopting  the  Indian  style  of  singing.  We  saw  this 
morning  at  the  Antim  Monastery  people  devoted  to  religious  life,  and 
also  taking  part  in  the  problems  of  the  world.  Both  the  State  and  the 
Church  get  on  well  together,  as  they  should.  We  saw  something  of  the 
University  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  this  morning.  In  all  these 
different  ways,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  work  which  you 
have  been  doing  and  the  new  developments  which  are  taking  place.  I 
saw  the  great  hall  which  was  built  recently,  three  years  ago,  I  was  told, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  hall  I  have  seen. 

So  we  have  been  greatly  touched  by  the  strides  you  are  making  in 
different  ways,  and  you  are  also  able  to  assist  us  in  the  development 
of  some  of  our  projects.  We  have  natural  resources  of  high  quality,  iron 
ore,  coal,  non-ferrous  metals,  etc.,  but  all  these  things  require  investment 
and  development,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  making  some  progress  with 
your  co-operation  and  I  am  assured  that  this  co-operation  will  continue. 

We  leave  tomorrow  morning,  after  having  spent  most  enjoyable 
days  here.  Mr  President,  you,  your  Government  and  your  officials 
have  been  most  kind  and  co-operative  and  you  have  helped  us  to 
understand  what  you  are  doing  and  have  also  told  us  how  you  could 
help  us  more,  in  years  to  come.  Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  propose  your  health  and  also  fruitful  Co-operation  in  Indo-Rumanian 
friendship. 


A  WONDERFUL  EXPERIENCE 

Mr  President  and  friends:  my  first  thought  this  morning ^was  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Rumania 
for  the  wonderful  experience  they  gave  us.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 

Speech  at  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania,  at  Bucharest,  9  October,  1965 

Speech  on  the  conclusion  of  his  State  visit  to  Rumania,  at  Bucharest  airport, 
10  October,  1965 
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something  of  the  artistic,  spiritual  and  industrial  development  of  this 
country.  I  found  the  people  full  of  vitality  and  they  are  making  rapid 
progress  towards  the  building  of  a  prosperous  nation. 

We  are  all  partners  in  the  great  task  of  consolidating  peace  and 
preserving  this  world  for  humanity,  and  in  this  task  you  may  rest 
assured  that  India  will  contribute  its  utmost. 

I  shall  certainly  convey  my  feelings  to  my  people,  the  feelings  of 
warm  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Rumania  and  my  country. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  country  and 
see  for  myself  the  progress  which  the  people  are  making. 


HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS 

Your  Imperial  Majesty,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Add  baba  and 
friends:  it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  say  that  the  citizens 
accord  a  warm  welcome  to  me.  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  as  I  passed 
from  the  airport  to  the  Palace.  It  is  also  true  that  you  are  passing  into 
an  age  of  modernity.  His  Imperial  Majesty  combines  in  himself  the 
soul,  genius  and  the  mission  of  Ethiopia.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
work  which  is  being  done  here.  I  saw  the  African  Unity  building.  I  was 
very  pleased  that  it  is  called  African  Unity.  It  is  not  merely  based  on 
ethnic  or  religious  concepts,  it  is  also  looking  into  the  whole  world 
because  the  United  Nations  Organisation  is  also  located  in  it. 

Your  modem  achievements  are  striking  to  the  e%  and  your 
ancient  history  is  well-known.  Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  a  distinguished 
ancestry  from  King  Solomon  and  Queen  Sheba.  The  modem 
achievements  for  which  he  is  responsible  are  also  impressive.  You  are, 
therefore,  in  transit,  so  to  say  from  the  old  to  the  new— and  combine  the 
two.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  the  old,  you  preserve,  and  whatever  is 
modem,  you  absorb.  You  are  trying  to  build  your  country  on  that 
basis.  I  only  wish  the  people  of  Addis  Ababa  more  success  and  greater 
prosperity  hereafter. 


Speech  on  accepting  the  key  of  the  city  of  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 
10  October,  1965 
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our  Imperial  Majesty,  Your  Excellencies,  and  Distinguished 


X  Guests:  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for  mfc  and 
members  of  my  party,  to  have  been  able  to  accept  the  kind  invitation 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  be  with  you  just  now. 

In  our  country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  is  admired  affectionately  and  treated  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
He  has  suffered  for  the  people  of  Ethiopia.  He  led  the  people  in  the 
battlefield,  and  when  calamity  overtook  them,  he  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  He  pleaded  with  the  League  of  Nations,  suffered 
exile  and  came  back  to  power,  and  since  then  he  has  been  trying  to 
modernise  Ethiopia,  to  bring  to  it  all  the  great  benefits  which  modern 
industry,  economic  progress  and  modem  reforms  can  offer  to  a  people. 

We  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  fact  that  though  he  is  a  devout 
Christian,  he  allows  freedom  of  thought,  expression  and  belief  to 
the  Muslims,  to  the  Jews  and  others  who  inhabit  this  land.  The 
calamities  which  intolerance  brings,  racial  and  religious,  are  to  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  are  overcome  only  by  the  growth 
of  tolerance  and  understanding,  the  spirit  which  His  Imperial  Majesty 
is  showing  in  the  administration  of  his  country. 

It  is  true  that  though  we  are  not  a  very  much  industrially  advanced 
nation,  we  are  co-operating  with  the  people  of  Ethiopia  in  a  small 
measure,  to  help  them  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  their  people, 
in  industries,  in  education  and  in  military  instruction. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  referred  to  the  troubles  through  which  we 
are  passing.  May  I  assure  you  that  these  are  not  of  our  seeking.  We 
did  not  bring  about  these  troubles.  From  the  beginning,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impose  views  on  us  by  the  use  of  arms.  You  yourself 
suffered  so  many  calamities,  here,  by  the  aggressive  acts  of  foreign 
people,  and  you  can  understand  how  we  were  suddenly  taken  aback 
when  a  large  number  of  infiltrators  were  brought  into  our  part  of  the 
country,  to  cause  a  revolt  there  and  undermine  stability,  law  and  order. 
Those  attempts  failed.  Then  again  the  process  did  not  end.  They 
crossed  the  international  border,  using  heavy  armour,  aircraft,  etc., 
again  to  enforce  their  view.  Again,  they  were  the  first  to  bomb  our 
cities,  first  to  use  their  Navy  to  attack  one  of  our  sea  ports.  In  this  way 
we  had  to  defend  ourselves  when  attacked.  An  individual  may  do  it,  but 
a  State  or  Government  cannot  abdicate  its  function  when  its  very 
stability  is  at  stake.  And  that  is  all  that  we  are  attempting  to  do.  We 
echo  the  wishes  and  belief  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  that  an  honourable 
settlement  will  be  reached.  We  will  be  prepared  for  that. 
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In  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organisations* 
"Ethiopia  and  India  work  together  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace, 
the  bonds  of  friendship  of  nations  and  make  this  world  a  world  worthy 
of  civilized  humanity.  When  we  are  attacked  by  brutal  weapons,  it 
means  failure  so  far  as  human  relations  are  concerned  and  we  have  to 
admit  that  failure  and  look  within  ourselves  and  find  out  where  the 
fault  lies  and  correct  that.  That  is  what  we  all  should  do,  to  create  and 
love  and  not  to  hate  and  destroy.  We  should  work  for  that  goal.  We 
are  all  pilgrims  on  that  pathway,  to  a  goal  of  a  world  without  wars, 
a  world  of  co-operation  with  one  another,  in  industry,  in  education,  in 
public  life  and  health  reforms. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  India  and  Ethiopia  may  get  closer 
together  and  have  more  opportunities  of  helping  each  other  and  making 
themselves  felt  as  partners  in  this  one  task  of  achieving  a  civilized 
existence  on  earth  for  humanity. 

May  I  now  request  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
Ethiopia  and  India. 


WITHOUT  HATRED 

I  feel  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  see  the  excellent  turn-out 
of  the  cadets  and  the  good  music  that  accompanied  it.  I  congratulate 
them  all  and  especially  those  who  have  won  distinction. 

The  central  feature  of  our  age  is  interdependence.  There  is  no 
more  isolation  or  dependence.  This  academy  is  an  illustration  of 
collaboration  between  our  two  countries. 

I  was  pleased  to  hand  over  these  gold  medals  and  also  the  sword. 
There  is  a  saying  that  if  anybody  smites  you  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
the  left.  That  applies  to  individuals.  A  State  is  responsible  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  millions  of  individuals  and  cannot  expose  them 
to  internal  disorder  or  external  aggression,  and  will  have  to  take  the 
steps  for  protecting  the  State  against  such  assaults  on  its  freedom.  But 
whenever  we  do  so,  we  should  do  it  without  any  kind  of  ill-will  or  feeling 
of  hatred.  In  our  country,  when  we  talk  about  ahimsa,  its  true 
meaning  is  the  absence  of  hatred.  Hate  kills  the  soul,  as  cancer  destroys 
the  body.  We  should  try,  therefore,  to  rid  our  minds  of  every  kind  of 
hatred.  Even  as  we  are  executing  our  duty,  we  have  to  do  it  with 
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loyalty,  valour  and  discipline,  without  having  any  trace  of  ill-will 
or  ill-feeling. 

I  congratulate  you  all  and  wish  you  well  in  your  future. 


SERVE  ETHIOPIA 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  amongst  you  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Indian  community  has  been  here  for 
the  last  70  years  and  has  contributed,  in  its  own  small  way,  to  the 
development  of  Ethiopia.  Your  motto  should  be  “service  of  the  country 
where  you  are  working”.  You  are  making  your  livelihood  and  profit 
here  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  your  duty  to  do  your  best  to  help  the 
country  where  you  are  working.  That  must  be  your  motto.  Wherever 
you  go,  you  are  the  real  ambassadors  of  our  country.  The  way  in 
which  you  behave  in  the  country  and  treat  other  peoples,  that  will  be 
the  test  by  which  your  character  will  be  judged.  I  hope  your  community 
will  grow  and  contribute  to  a  larger  extent  to  the  development  of 
Ethiopia.  This  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  say:  “Service  to  Ethiopia” 
should  be  your  motto. 


INNER  AWARENESS 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  and  friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
in  this  university  atmosphere  because  I  spent  a  large  part  of  my 
life  in  universities.  The  universities  do  not  know  the  barriers  of  race  or 
nationality.  Your  University,  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  from  the  members 
you  introduced  to  me,  I  found,  was  really  international  in  character.  So 
in  an  atmosphere  like  this,  I  feel  quite  happy.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
talked  about  my  views  on  religion.  I  may  tell  you  that  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  I  have  spoken  in  Christian 
churches,  Muslim  mosques,  Buddhist  monasteries,  Jewish  synagogues, 
without  any  injury  to  my  intellectual  conscience  or  compromise  of  my 
spiritual  convictions.  Wherever  I  have  spoken  I  stood  loyally  by  the 
two  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion-inward  awareness  and 
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outward  compassions.  We  must  deepen  our  awareness  and  must 
extend  the  objects  of  our  compassion  till  they  embrace  the  whole 
universe.  That  is  the  true  essence  of  religion. 

Today  when  violence  is  increasing  where  people  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  fear,  darkness  and  anxiety,  where  they  are  trying  to  find 
out  a  new  pattern  of  life  to  which  they  can  adjust  themselves,  the 
University  has  a  great  function  to  fulfil  and  point  out  to  them  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  and  the  unity  of  knowledge.  The  house  of 
knowledge  cannot  be  divided  against  itself.  Whatever  sciences  we  may 
understand  and  whatever  specialities  we  may  pursue,  there  is  one 
pursuit  which  governs  all  of  them.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when 
different  cultures,  civilizations,  etc.,  are  mingling  together.  There  is  a 
great  story  you  all  know  by  Bunyan.  There  was  a  house  there,  the 
‘House  of  the  Interpreter’.  It  is  always  kept  open,  he  said,  and  the 
mission  of  man  cannot  be  fully  discharged  unless  he  is  able  to  interpret 
one  to  the  other.  This  interpreting  function  is  a  very  essential  one  in 
this  century  and  in  our  era.  To  them,  to  the  creative  interpreters,  is 
confided  the  future  destiny  of  mankind.  It  is  they  that  have  to  interpret 
different  cultures  and  civilizations  and  make  out  that  we  all  stem  from 
the  same  root  and  have  fundamental  unity  of  purpose  governing  us. 
The  function  of  the  creative  interpreter  is  a  great  one.  Today  it  is 
much  more  important  than  in  any  other  period. 

Whatever  the  cultures  which  you  build  or  establish  or  the  civilization 
you  adopt,  they  sustain  themselves  by  perennial  self-renewal.  If  you 
do  not  renew  yourself,  you  stagnate  and  you  fade  out,  pass  off.  If  you 
ask  the  reasons  for  the  decay  of  civilizations,  it  is  not  always  external 
conquest  or  physical  destruction  by  epidemics,  earthquakes,  etc.  It  is 
the  decay  of  the  human  spirit  by  merely  stagnating  and  not  responding 
to  the  new  challenges  which  the  world  has  to  face.  Several  societies 
which  suffered  from  these  petrifying  traditions  were  unable  to  survive. 
Perpetual  self-renewal  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  sustaining 
ourselves  in  this  world.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  it,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  live  in  this  world.  We  have  to  interpret  one  civilisation  to  the  other, 
find  out  what  is  common  between  them,  what  is  real  unity. 

A  University  is  intended  to  promote  not  merely  knowledge  but 
wisdom.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  it  is  said  that  wisdom  is  more  precious 
than  rubies.  Even  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  buy  it,  even  pure  gold  is 
not  its  equivalent.  It  is  something  which  you  acquire  by  the  spending 
of  a  few  moments  in  your  life,  when  you  recollect  your  thought,  when 
you  sink  within  yourself,  get  beneath  to  the  layer  of  your  mind,  body, 
etc.,  and  get  into  the  very  quick  and  nerve  of  your  consciousness  where 
the  Supreme  dwells.  It  is  there  that  you  get  into  contact  with  your  own 
Fundamental  Reality  that  dwells  there.  You  will  then  realize  that  all 
men  are  akin  to  each  other  and  they  form  one  family.  Our  duty  today  is 
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to  look  upon  others  as  members  of  one  family  for  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom.  Our  own  great  prophet,  Gandhi,  said,  “People  say  God  is 
truth,  I  say.  Truth  is  God”.  Even  the  atheist  cannot  deny  it.  He  may 
deny  God,  he  cannot  deny  the  pursuit  of  truth.  That  is  what  a 
University  stands  for. 

May  I  give  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  and  may  I  tell  you  also  that  this  University  is  already  international 
in  character  and  may  become  the  nucleus  of  the  household  of  God. 


A  MAN  OF  FAITH  AND  VISION 

Your  Imperial  Majesty,  Your  Highnesses,  Excellencies  and  friends: 

the  three  days  we  have  been  here  have  been  most  profitable  and 
useful  for  us.  One  great  advantage  we  derived  was  to  know  in  person 
His  Imperial  Majesty.  He  was  for  us,  people  at  a  distance,  a-  figure  of 
a  legend,  one  who  passed  through  great  difficulties  and  yet  never  lost 
faith,  and  ultimately  gained  his  point  and  recovered  his  kingdom.  What 
he  passed  through  is  well-known  to  you  all.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  great  determination,  patience,  faith,  vision  and  imagination. 

The  other  day,  I  went  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Harar.  The 
instructors  were  not  from  that  province  and  the  students  were  not 
confined  to  that  province.  We  found  them  there  from  all  the  provinces 
and  even  from  Nigeria.  He  organized  African  Unity  and  tried  to  make 
the  African  States  realize  their  natural  and  human  resources,  and  how 
with  the  application  of  science  and  technology  and  with  human  effort 
Africa  could  easily  become  a  prosperous  part  of  the  world.  How  he  did 
it?  I  was  able  to  get  an  idea  this  evening  while  I  was  at  the  Africa  Hall. 
He  gave  awards  to  people  who  have  helped  in  the  progress  of  Ethiopia. 
That  is  what  he  did  in  all  directions,  industrial,  economic,  literary,  etc. 

Again,  he  had  great  faith  in  collective  security  and  international 
organisation  of  the  United  Nations.  He  sent  his  forces  to  Korea,  to  the 
Congo.  The  development  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  itself 
is  a  manifest  testimony  to  his  great  administrative  ability  and 
imagination.  We  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  him.  There  are  excellent 
relations  between  his  country  and  ours  and  they  are  cordial  and 
friendly.  We  have  no  problems  which  separate  us;  all  problems  unite 
us. 

We  believe  in  respect  for  all  religions.  We  do  not  believe  in  any 
kind  of  single  theocratic  religion  which  we  need  adhere  to  ourselves. 
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We  believe  in  the  equality  of  freedom  for  all  religions  and  all  nations. 
We  believe  in  friendship  with  every  country  of  the  world.  We  believe 
in  the  goal  of  brotherhood.  African  unity  is  only  a  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  world,  I  take  it.  In  all  these 
ways,  he  has  been  of  great  service.  Our  experience  has  been  a 
memorable  one  and  we  will  long  remember  it. 

We  wish  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
Indo-Ethiopian  friendship  and  world  peace. 


THE  INDO-ETHIOPIAN  TEXTILE  MILL 

X 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  see  the  working  of  this  textile  mill,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  joint  endeavour  of  India  and  Ethiopia.  It 
has  reached  its  present  dimensions  after  seven  years  of  hard  work.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  go  on  expanding  and  go  on  helping  the 
people  of  Ethiopia. 

By  nations’  co-operation  we  are  glad  and  by  nations’  conflict  we 
feel  sad.  Here  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  great  co-operation  between  India 
and  Ethiopia.  May  this  co-operation  between  India  and  Ethiopia  live 
long  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 


INDIANS  AND  ETHIOPIANS 

Ever  since  I  came  to  this  country,  I  have  been  aware  of  the  close 
way  in  which  the  Indians  and  Ethiopians  are  working  together.  I 
saw  the  Textile  Mill  this  morning  in  Addis  Ababa  and  felt  that  it  was 
an  expression  of  the  Indo-Ethiopian  co-operation. 

You  people  here  are  also  working  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
this  country.  It  is  good  of  you  to  have  thought  of  your  country  also 
when  we  are  passing  through  troubled  times.  You  give  us  this  sum 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  welfare  of  our  jawans  and 
their  families.  I  will  certainly  do  so  and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  this. 
And  yet  my  most  important  thought  is  that  you  should  work  together 
in  close  co-operation  and  strengthen  the  bonds  between  India  and 
Ethiopia. 

Speech  at  the  Indo-Ethiopian  Textile  Mill,  Addis  Ababa,  13  October,  1965 
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INDIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

MR  High  Commissioner:  I  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  people  of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  Colombo  Plan  you  have  been  assisting  us  a  great  deal  in 
the  development  of  our  various  schemes  and  also  in  the  All  India 
Institute  of  Medical  Sciences.  The  Aarey  Milk  Colony  in  Bombay  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  Indo-New  Zealand  co-operation.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  all  that  and  I  hope  these  relations  will  continue. 

You  refer  to  the  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Perhaps  you 
are  aware  that  it  is  not  we  that  chose  the  conflict.  When  over  five 
thousand  infiltrators  came  into  the  country  to  disrupt  our  peace  and 
order,  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  sit  idly  by  with  folded  hands  and 
let  them  disrupt  the  peace  and  order  of  our  country.  We  tried,  therefore, 
to  resist  that  attack  by  the  infiltrators.  Since  then  Pakistan  has  been 
escalating  the  conflict  by  crossing  the  international  boundary,  by  making 
air  attacks  and  naval  attacks  also.  That  is  where  we  are  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  reciprocate  your  wish  that  peace  will  be  restored  soon.  But  from 
the  trend  of  events,  it  looks  to  me  that  we  have  to  live  with  danger  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  overcome  that. 

You  are  talking  about  civilized  behaviour  and  international 
community.  That  is  what  we  insist  on,  and  what  we  want.  The  United 
Nations  will  have  to  insist  on  the  implementation  of  the  cease-fire  and 
the  withdrawal  of  all  armed  personnel.  If,  due  to  pressure-politics,  it 
falls  short  of  an  honourable  and  just  decision,  the  fate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  there  to  warn  us.  When  W'e  had  the  conflict 
between  Ethiopia  and  Italy,  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  able  to  act  in 
a  just  and  honourable  way.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Our  earnest  hope  is  that  the  United  Nations  will 
not  submit  to  anything  which  is  false  or  unjust.  If  it  does  things  in  a 
just  and  honourable  way,  our  full  faith  in  the  United  Nations  will  be 
confirmed. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  expression  of  your  sorrow.  So  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  you  may  tell  your  people  that  we  are 
grateful  to  them  for  that  and  I  welcome  you  once  again. 
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our  Majesties  and  friends:  we  are  happy  to  have  you  both  with 


1  us,  as  well  as  the  members  of  your  party.  Every  time  you  come 
here,  you  add  to  our  joy  and  you  help  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  Geography,  history,  religion  and 
culture  have  brought  us  together  and  have  been  with  us  all  these 
centuries,  and  our  fortunes  are  more  or  less  interdependent.  Many  of 
your  students  are  found  in  our  educational  institutions.  We  appreciate 
the  efforts  you  are  making  to  raise  the  standards  of  your  people.  In 
all  these  things,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  resources,  you  will  have 
our  co-operation.  I  wish  you  to  convey,  when  you  return,  to  the  people 
of  your  country  the  goodwill  and  affection  which  we  have  not  only 
for  Your  Majesties  but  for  the  people  of  Nepal  also. 


CENTURIES  OF  RELATIONSHIP 


our  Majesties,  Your  Excellencies,  Distinguished  Guests:  I  should 


X  like  to  express  to  Your  Majesties  and  the  members  of  your  party 
a  most  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  my  Government  and  the  people, 
and  I  am  one  of  them.  I  include  myself  among  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  would  express  to  you  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy,  pleasant, 
comfortable  stay  during  your  visit  to  our  country. 

You  are  our-  neighbours,  good  and  friendly  neighbours.  The 
geographical  situation  has  led  to  the  strengthening  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries.  You  are  trying  to  develop  the  economy  of  your 
country  and  raise  the  standards  of  your  people.  In  that  we  should  like 
to  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  you  as  a  mere  illustration  of  economic 
co-opetation  between  growing  countries. 

Historically  we  have  had  centuries  of  relationship,  and  the  two 
great  religions — Hinduism  and  Buddhism — have  many  sacred  centres 
in  the  territory  of  Nepal,  and  most  of  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists  look 
upon  those  things  as  their  own.  They  do  not  feel  any  kind  of  difference 
at  all.  You  are  also  trying  to  have  a  tirtha  yatra,  to  go  to  all  the  sacred 
places  of  this  country  in  your  trip.  That  shows  that  you  are  not  merely 
His  Majesty  the  King  but  also  a  lover  of  art  and  religion.  Many  of  you 
perhaps  do  not  know  that  His  Majesty  the  King  is  a  poet  of  considerable 

Speech  welcoming  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Nepal  at  Palam  ^ 
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importance;  whenever  he  has  a  spare  moment,  he  draws  himself  away 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  State  and  concentrates  on  some 
aspect  of  beauty  or  some  aspect  of  truth,  and  puts  forth  his  poetic 
adventure;  he  is  well  known  in  Nepal  as  a  great  poet.  I  have  heard  his 
poems  sung  by  the  Nepalese  boys  and  girls.  But  most  of  all,  what 
impresses  me  is  the  stress  he  lays  on  religion.  I  am  not  talking  about 
religion  in  the  dogmatic,  sectarian  sense  of  the  term,  but  religion  as  a 
deepening  of  your  own  awareness  and  extending  the  objects  of  your 
compassion. 

The  inward  and  the  outward  expressions  of  religion  are  inward 
wisdom  and  outward  love.  Whatever  other  things  may  be  there  or 
may  not  be  there,  they  are  not  aspects  of  religion.  All  other  things  are 
subsidiaries,  ancillaries  so  to  say,  instruments  which  we  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  this  fundamental  insight.  One  of  our  great  poets 
travelled  in  the  East  and  went  over  the  roof  of  the  world,  the 
Himalayas  and  reminisced  with  himself :  ‘Why  is  it  that  people  are  not 
able  to  enjoy  the  bounty  and  beauty  of  nature?  Why  are  they  wasting 
their  time  in  petty  quarrels  and  other  things?’  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  a  large  amount  of  inward  growth  is  still  expected.  The  earth, 
according  to  astronomers,  is  still  young.  Humanity  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
If  you  want  to  establish  a  world  order  free  from  wars,  free  from 
disease,  free  from  poverty  and  free  from  hunger,  the  human  being 
himself  has  to  be  changed.  A  qualitative  change  will  have  to  take  place 
in  the  nature  of  man.  And  that  qualitative  change  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  what  is  called  the  discipline  of  religion,  not  religion  as 
you  and  I  practise  it,  but  true  religion. 

I  remember  Dr  Schweitzer,  giving  the  Hibbert  lectures  in  Oxford, 
was  asked  the  question:  ‘What  is  the  role  of  religion  in  modern  life?’ 
His  answer  was :  ‘I  speak  on  your  behalf  and  mine.  It  is  none.  Proof? 
War,  and  the  kind  of  life  which  we  live.  They  are  expressions  of  the 
greedy  hypocritical  kind  of  religion  which  we  adopt  which  is  not  truly 
sincere  and  which  is  not  truly  inward.’  If  we  have  the  truly  inward  kind 
of  religion,  we  will  not  have  these  troubles. 

As  I  said,  we  are  still  in  our  infancy,  the  earth  is  still  young,  and 
there  are  prospects  ahead  of  us,  and  your  nation  and  our  nation  can 
both  co-operate  to  bring  about  a  better  social  order,  a  better  world 
order,  where  we  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  all  these  impediments 
which  now  stand  in  our  way.  It,  therefore,  struck  me  as  something 
significant  that  you  should  pay  a  visit  not  so  much  to  the  modern 
temples  like  river  valley  projects,  etc.,  but  to  the  ancient  temples;  not 
that  there  is  anything  very  much  in  the  ancient  temples  unless  there  are 
people  who  realize  that  life.  As  I  said  in  the  evening,  when  Vidura 
was  approached  by  Dhrtarastra,  bhavod  vidhdh  bhdgavatdh  firtha ■ 
bhutcih  svayani  prabhoh  tlrthi-kurvanti  tlrthdni  svdnta  gadabhrtd . 
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People  like  you,  true  believers  in  God,  whose  natures  are  crystal- 
clear,  people  who  have  the  image  of  the  Divine  in  their  hearts, 
they  are  the  people  who  make  sacred  places  sacred,  and  not  merely 
because  once  upon  a  time  somebody  lived  there.  I  remember  an  occasion 
when  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City,  there  was  a  Mormon  church  service  and 
in  that  church  service  two  hymns  were  chanted.  One  of  them  I 
remember:  ‘Were  you  there  when  they  crucified  my  Lord?  Were  you 
there  when  they  laid  Him  in  the  tomb?’  And  the  Master  of  the  Church 
asked  me  to  say  a  few  words.  I  said,  ‘Why  do  you  raise  hypothetical 
questions  whether  you  were  there  two  thousand  years  ago  or  not?  We 
are  today  crucifying  the  Lord  on  the  altar  of  racial  bigotry,  national 
pride.’  It  is  not  quite  necessary  for  us  to  think  of  what  happened  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Let  us  think  of  what  we  are  doing  today.  The  Lord  is 
in  agony.  As  one  of  our  writers  said,  Bhagavdn  anukrosam  anubhavati. 
He  suffers  for  the  sake  of  our  sins.  That  is  what  Samkara  himself  says. 
The  Lord  is  suffering  for  your  sake  and  my  sake.  It  is  that  kind  of 
thing  which  asks  us  to  have  reverence  for  life  as  the  highest  principle 
of  a  truly  religious  man.  That  we  are  lacking  in.  I  know  militant 
atheism  is  the  only  answer  to  hypocritical  religion.  Many  people,  if  they 
are  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  religion  today,  it  is  because  they 
feel  that  the  so-called  religious  people  are  indulging  in  activities  which 
are  against  the  very  spirit  of  religion.  It  is  my  earnest  endeavour  and 
hope  that  Your  Majesty  and  the  members  of  your  party,  when  you 
visit  those  great  centres,  will  not  only  appreciate  architecture  and  art, 
but  also  feel  the  solemnity  and  the  seriousness  of  people  who  are  truly 
religious. 

With  these  few  words,  I  wish  to  propose  the  toast  of  Their 
Majesties  and  the  members  of  their  party,  and  the  development  of 
friendship  between  India  and  Nepal. 


INDIA  AND  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  as  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

You  have  rightly  stressed  that  our  relation  have  been  consistently 
friendly  and  are  based  on  solid  principles  of  mutual  respect  and 
advantage  to  each  other;  and  we  are  also  working  for  world  peace. 

Only  two  months  ago  I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  and  I  was  assured 
of  your  consistent  sympathy  and  support  for  the  problems  and 
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difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit 
your  country,  especially  the  University  of  Prague,  where  you  asked  me 
to  speak  again  and  I  enjoyed  it;  and  your  President  did  me  the  honour 
of  coming  and  sitting  in  one  corner  and  listening  to  it.  I  felt  the 
affection  and  goodwill  which  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Government  and  the  President  have  for  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
will  get  every  support  you  want  from  our  Government  and  people  to 
further  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  on  a  firmer  basis  of 
friendliness  between  our  two  countries. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  my  very  best  wishes  for  his 
personal  health  and  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia. 


INDIA  AND  BRAZIL 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  wish  to  welcome  you  to  this  country  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  Brazil. 

You  refer  to  the  age-old  culture  of  our  country,  but  we  are  also 
getting  into  a  new  phase,  a  new  India,  just  as  you  are  getting  into  a 
new  Brazil.  You  refer  to  the  largeness  of  our  areas;  we  are  both  large 
countries  with  several  peoples  and  our  structures  are  more  or  less 
similar  in  character. 

We  are  both  interested  in  raising  the  living  standards  of  our 
peoples.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  automobile  industry  and  in 
ship-building  you  have  already  made  a  mark.  We  appreciate  it  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  incidentally  benefit  from  your  progress. 

You  refer  to  your  renunciation  of  force  from  the  time  of  your 
Magna  Carta  down  till  today.  We  also  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  wars 
unless  wars  are  thrust  on  us.  So  you  may  be  sure  that  in  your  endeavour 
to  banish  war  from  this  earth  you  have  our  complete  sympathy.  The 
inter-penetration  of  culture  you  spoke  about,  it  is  happening  without 
your  consent  or  our  consent.  People  are  getting  together,  races  are 
meeting,  cultures  are  meeting;  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  necessarily 
cultural  exchange.  You  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  get  full 
co-operation  from  our  staff  and  from  our  people  in  your  endeavour  to 
promote  better  relations,  cultural  and  commercial,  between  our  two 
countries.  I  wish  you  well,  Mr  Ambassador. 


Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
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INDIA  AND  ETHIOPIA 

Mr  Ambassador :  we  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  as 
the  Ambassador  of  such  a  friendly  country  as  Ethiopia.  You  are 
right  when  you  say  that  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  the  reception  which  I  received  when  last  I  went  to  your 
country. 

Your  Emperor  embodies  in  himself  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  as  well  as  the  release  from  that  suffering  when  he  came  back 
from  exile  to  Ethiopia.  He  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  and  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries  are  increasing  day  by  day. 

I  saw  your  Textile  Mill  there  worked  by  us  together.  I  saw  the 
Military  College  which  also  came  about  with  the  co-operation  of  our 
two  countries.  There  are  so  many  things  for  which  we  have  to  work 
together,  not  only  mutual  co-operation  but  for  world  co-operation. 

Kindly  convey  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  my  cordial  wishes  for  his 
well-being  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia. 


INDIA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  as  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands  to  our  country.  I  am  grateful  to  your  sovereign,  JHer 
Majesty  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  cordial  sentiments 
she  has  conveyed  through  you.  I  met  her  a  number  of  times  and  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  her  general  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
world  and  her  piety. 

You  refer  to  the  democratic  basis  of  our  lives.  We  are  trying  to 
build  our  country  on  that  democratic  basis  as  you  have  done  in  your 
country.  I  appreciate  the  help  which  you  have  given  us  in  our  hour  of 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  food  problem.  So  far  as  international 
relations  are  concerned,  we  have  been  working  together  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  solidarity,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
setbacks  and  blind  alleys.  And  here  in  our  country  the  people  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  your  people  and  you  will  get  all  the  assistance  which 
our  officials  and  people  can  give  you  in  the  furtherance  of  your  task. 


Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Ethiopia, 
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INDIA  AND  LAOS 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  Ambassador  of 
Laos  to  our  country.  You  refer  to  the  connections  between  our 
two  countries  and  the  practice  of  Buddhism.  Understanding,  tolerance, 
these  are  the  essential  virtues  inculcated  by  the  Buddhist  gospel.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  spite  of  all  these  things  your  country  is  passing 
through  great  difficulties.  In  all  those  difficulties  we  have  extreme 
sympathy  with  you  and  we  shall  try  to  do  whatever  possibly  we  can, 
subject  to  our  limitations,  in  promoting  your  interest. 

I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  His  Majesty  the  King  and  your  Prime 
Minister  here  when  they  were  on  a  visit  to  our  country.  You  may 
assure  them  that  they  have  our  very  best  wishes  and  we  shall  do  all 
in  our  power  to  promote  your  activities. 


INDIA  AND  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  as  the 
Ambassador  of  our  friendly  neighbour,  Afghanistan. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  I  experienced  the  most  friendly 
welcome  when  I  visited  your  country  and  we  have  watched  with  interest 
and  sympathy  the  progress  you  are  making.  Your  economic 
development  gives  us  great  satisfaction;  also,  the  introduction  of 
democratic  institutions  in  your  country  has  gratified  us  a  great  deal. 

You  may  be  sure  that  our  officials  will  give  you  the  utmost 
co-operation.  Kindly  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  King  my  friendliest 
greetings  to  him  and  our  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  I  wish  you  well. 


INDIA  AND  VENEZUELA 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  wish  to  welcome  you  as  the  new  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela.  We  have  been  watching  your  progress  with  interest 
and  the  economic  development  which  you  are  making.  In  international 
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organizations  we  work  together  for  peace  and  progress.  Kindly  convey 
to  your  President  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal  well-being  and  for  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Venezuela. 


INDIA  AND  ARGENTINA 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  Argentina.  We  had  a  visit  from  your  Foreign 
Minister  early  this  year  and  entered  into  a  trade  agreement.  We 
appreciate  the  token  gesture  you  have  made  with  regard  to  our  food 
problem.  In  the  international  world,  nations  will  have  to  work  together 
for  peace  and  prosperity. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal 
well-being  and  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Argentina.  You  may  rest  assured  that  our  officials  will  give  you  the 
fullest  co-operation  .in  your  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  friendship 
between  our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  SPAIN 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  our 
country  as  the  Ambassador  of  Spain.  Both  our  countries  are 
attempting  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  common  people.  It  is  something 
which  binds  us  together. 

You  spoke  about  the  relations  which  already  subsist  between  us. 
We  are  trying  to  find  out  the  best  way  to  promote  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  You  referred  to  the  tragic  loss  we 
sustained  in  the  death  of  an  outstanding  personality.  Dr  Bhabha.  We 
thank  you  for  your  sympathy. 

Our  businessmen  and  industrialists  are  visiting  your  country.  That 
is  an  indication  that  our  trade  will  increase  hereafter.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  increase  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  in  that  regard. 

In  the  international  organisations  also,  we  co-operate  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  this  world. 
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I  thank  your  President  for  his  kind  good  wishes  to  me  and  I 
reciprocate  those  wishes  and  I  wish  you  a  happy  and  successful  term 
of  office.  Our  officials  will  give  you  the  fullest  co-operation  in  trying  to 
improve  the  mutual  relations  between  our  two  countries. 


INDIA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

I  welcome  you,  Mr  Ambassador,  to  our  country  as  the 
representative  of  the  Philippines.  You  are  right  in  pointing  out 
that  we  won  our  independence  in  1947  and  you  got  it  in  1946.  We 
are  both  trying  to  build  an  economically  self-sufficient  society  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take  lying  down  the  degradation  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected  all  these  centuries. 

When  we  won  independence  we  thought  that  we  would  get  not 
only  political  independence  but  also  economic  independence.  Your 
country  is  working  for  the  same  goal.  We  are  in  the  same  region  of 
the  world — the  Asian  region — and  now  we  are  looking  more  to 
ourselves,  to  the  Eastern  part,  than  before,  and  we  appreciate  it  very 
much.  So  we  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  help  us,  share  your 
experience  with  ours  and  thus  build  up  a  prosperous  South-East  Asia. 


INDIA  AND  NIGERIA 

I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  as  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria.  You  referred  to 
the  abundance  of  goodwill  that  you  noticed  between  our  two  countries. 
In  these  parts  you  will  see  that  it  is  spontaneous  and  hearty  and  it  is 
not  due  to  any  kind  of  external  thing. 

You  referred  to  your  adherence  to  the  principle  of  democracy. 
Democracy  means  toleration  of  differences  and  not  extermination  of 
differences.  You  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the  principles  of  give  and 
take,  compromise,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  essential  basis  of  democracy. 
You  have  got  different  tongues  and  different  tribes.  It  is  necessary 
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for  you  to  get  united  and  become  strong  and  that  is  the  only  way,  in 
this  competitive  world,  to  survive. 

Your  policies,  again,  of  non-alignment  and  peaceful  co-existence 
are  similar  to  those  which  we  adopt.  So  it  is  possible  for  us  to  co-operate 
with  each  other  and  strengthen  our  relations.  You  may  rest  assured 
of  full  co-operation  of  our  Government  and  people  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  Nigeria  and  India.  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  Head  of  State  my  cordial  greetings  for  his 
personal  well-being  and  my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Nigeria. 


INDIA  AND  GHANA 

Mr  High  Commissioner :  let  me  extend  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country. 

You  referred  to  the  cordial  relations  which  exist  between  our 
two  countries.  We  are  both  adherents  of  the  principles  of  democracy  in 
domestic  affairs  and  of  non-alignment  and  peaceful  co-existence  in 
foreign  relations.  The  rule  of  law  and  the  participation  of  the  people 
in  the  Government  of  the  country  constitute  the  essential  features  of  a 
democratic  Constitution  and  in  that  matter  we  both  agree.  You  are 
right  in  saying  that,  in  these  days  of  increasing  international  conflicts, 
non-alignment  and  positively  peaceful  co-existence  are  the  only  way 
out.  In  other  words,  we  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  imperialism, 
colonialism,  racialism,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  abolished  and  we  work 
together  for  these  purposes  in  international  organisations  where  we 
happen  to  be  together. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  my  deepest  wishes  for  his  personal 
well-being,  and  I  wish  the  people  of  Ghana  progress  and  prosperity. 


INDIA  AND  JAPAN 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  Japan  to  our  country.  You  refer  to  many  points 
in  which  we  agree,  the  dignity  of  man,  democratic  institutions,  peace 
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in  the  world.  In  these  matters  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  co-operate 
with  each  other  and  work  together.  Your  nation  has  been  an  example 
of  disciplined  valour  by  which  you  raised  yourself  to  the  present 
position  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Asia.  One  great  point  about  it  is 
that  in  spite  of  your  modernising  yourself  you  have  retained  your 
ancient  inheritance  and  your  framework  of  religion  is  there.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  years  to 
come. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  Emperor  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal 
well-being  and  greetings  to  your  people  for  their  progress  and  prosperity. 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  TITO 

President  Tito,  Madame  Tito  and  other  Members  of  the  party: 

we  are  extremely  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  once  again  on  a 
visit  to  our  country  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.  We  welcome  you  as 
the  liberator  of  your  country  and  its  builder  thereafter.  You  will  miss 
a  familiar  figure,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  but  his  daughter  is  here,  who  has 
inherited  many  of  his  qualities  and  is  dedicated  to  the  same  ideals  of 
social  justice,  international  co-operation  and  world  harmony.  The  way  to 
world  harmony  lies  in  peaceful  co-existence  among  nations.  In  your 
own  country,  with  different  languages,  different  religions  and  different 
scripts,  you  have  been  able  to  integrate  the  variety  of  Balkan  people 
into  a  single  State  of  Yugoslavia.  We  also  proceed  more  or  less  on 
similar  lines,  a  multi-lingual,  multi-racial  and  multi-religious  State.  We 
are  also  trying  to  harmonise  these  differences  and  build  up  a  single 
Republic  of  India. 

The  world  is  full  of  problems.  So  many  things  are  happening  about 
which  we  are  not  happy.  But  we  are  reminded  of  the  Greek  Chorus 
who  could  foresee  the  tragedy  but  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  We 
also  seem  to  be  in  a  similar  position.  In  your  deliberations,  I  have  no 
doubt,  you  will  be  able  to  build  up  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  strength 
of  unity  and  you  will  have  your  impact  on  the  world  situation  itself. 

My  dear  Mr  President,  you  have  been  very  good  to  us  in  our 
industrial  development.  You  have  helped  us  in  many  ways  and  we  are 
thankful  to  you  and  feel  sure  that  this  co-operation  between  our  two 
countries,  cultural,  economic  and  industrial,  will  grow  from  stage  to 
stage  with  the  result  that  we  will  be  able  to  weld  together  our  relations 
in  perfect  harmony. 
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I  wish  you  and  also  the  members  of  your  party,  a  very  happy  stay, 
both  profitable  and  useful  to  us  all. 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  NASSER 

President  Nasser  and  friends :  we  welcome  you  to  our  country  as 
good  and  steadfast  friend  of  ours.  We  have  had  Indo-Arab 
relations  for  centuries.  In  the  middle  they  were  somewhat  interrupted 
on  account  of  political  subjection  of  both  our  countries;  but  after  we 
attained  our  freedom,  once  again  we  were  close  friends.  I  know,  during 
the  period  of  our  struggle  you  had  also  your  struggle  for  freedom  and 
I  remember  a  delegation  from  Egypt  waited  on  Mahatma  Gandhi  in 
1931  when  he  was  on  the  steamship  ‘Rajputana’  on  his  way  to  England 
for  the  Round  Table  Conference. 

You  are  serving  the  Arab  unity  and  nationalism.  You  have  done 
your  utmost  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  Aswan  Dam  is  itself  an  illustration  of  your 
interest  in  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  common  people 
there. 

In  international  relations  we  have  been  working  together.  In  the 
Palestine  crisis  we  tried  to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to  the  Arabs.  In 
the  Suez  conflict  we  stood  by  you  and  you  were  able  to  nationalise  the 
Suez;  and  we  also  know  that  you  prevented  Portuguese  ships  from 
coming  to  our  country  in  our  trouble.  In  these  matters  you  have 
been  a  tested  and  trusted  friend  of  ours.  We,  therefore,  welcome 
you  not  merely  as  a  servant  of  Arab  unity  and  nationalism  but 
great  friend  of  our  own  country  and  we  look  upon  all  the  problems 
of  yours  as  our  own.  We  want  to  see  the  United  Arab  Republic 
more  prosperous,  much  stronger,  and  your  influence  pervading  to  a 
larger  extent,  and  we  wish  you  a  very  successful,  pleasant  and  happy 
sojourn  in  our  country. 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  PEACE 


our  Excellencies,  Distinguished  Guests  and  friends:  the  two 


A  Presidents  whom  we  are  welcoming  here  today  must  have  felt  a 
little  of  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  from  the  affectionate  welcome 
which  our  people  gave  them  yesterday  when  they  arrived  here. 

We  welcomed  them  as  friends  of  this  country,  as  friends  who  have 
come  here  to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  securing  peace.  It  is  a  quest  for 
peace  that  brought  them  here.  And  they  are  trying  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  find  out  how  best  it  could  be  reached. 

Non-alignment  is  a  thing  which  we  have  been  hearing  for  a 
number  of  years.  Our  great  departed  leader,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  made 
it  popular  throughout  the  world  and  he  made  it  clear  that  non-alignment 
may  be  negative  in  appearance  but  it  is  positive  in  content.  It  does  not 
mean  neutrality  or  indifference  to  right  and  wrong.  It  means  that  we 
should  not  join  any  particular  military  group,  that  we  should  have  the 
independence  to  decide  every  issue  on  its  merits  and  not  be  led  by  any 
other  interests.  Non-alignment  is  really  the  commitment  to  the  work  of 
peace,  consolidation,  goodwill  and  friendship  among  nations.  That  is 
what  it  is  an  instrument  of. 

War  today  has  become  brutal  and  inhuman.  Our  intellects  and 
imaginations  are  dulled  by  cold  statistics  which  hide  from  our  vision  the 
bruised  bodies,  the  broken  hearts  and  the  carnage  of  the  innocents.  At 
the  present  rate,  if  we  are  not  able  to  avert  a  catastrophe,  the  whole 
world  might  be  engulfed  in  a  huge  holocaust.  That  is  why  President 
Tito  yesterday  morning  said  that  the  thing  which  is  likely  to  occur 
may  be  much  more  catastrophic  than  §ven  the  Second  World  War. 

So  it  must  be  the  interest  of  e^ery  individual  to  work  for  the 
reduction  of  tensions  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  bring  down  conflicts 
in  the  world  and  promote  a  climate  of  peace.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
That  is  why  these  three  leaders,  who  are  opposite  to  me  and  by  my 
side,  are  working  day  and  night.  Not  only  that,  but  our  three  countries 
are  trying  to  build  up  a  new  kind  of  society  based  on  pragmatic, 
non-dogmatic  and  democratic  lines.  However  much  we  may  say  that 
we  are  a  democratic  state — Fascism  may  have  been  defeated  in  the 
world  war,  but  it  is  still  alive  in  the  hearts  of  many  men.  I  do  not  say 
all  men.  We  have  hatred,  bitterness,  violence,  exploitation,  racial 
arrogance — all  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  men.  We 
must  eliminate  these  things  from  cur  minds  if  we  are  to  call  ourselves 
truly  democratic. 

In  all  our  three  countries  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  new 
society.  It  is  that  also  that  binds  us  together.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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President  Tito  is  working  out  political  and  economic  reforms  and 
tempering  Communism  with  democracy.  My  friend.  President  Nasser, 
would  like  to  see  the  divisions  in  the  Arab  world  healed  but  these  are 
things  which  we  can  attempt  to  achieve  with  patience  and  hope.  Nothing 
in  this  world  is  irreversible,  just  as  nothing  is  inevitable. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our  old  friends 
here  and  telling  them  how  much  we  appreciate  their  endeavours  for 
peace. 

May  I  ask  you  now  to  drink  to  the  health  of  President  Tito,  Madame 
Tito  and  President  Nasser. 


INDIA  AND  AUSTRIA 

Madame  Ambassador :  I  welcome  you  heartily  to  our  country  as  the 
new  Ambassador  of  Austria.  You  refer  to  the  ancient  ties  which 
make  us  not  strangers  but  kinsmen,  more  or  less;  and  you  refer  to 
comparative  linguistics  which  establish  the  affinity  of  European 
languages  to  Indian  ones.  You  also  refer  to  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
did  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Occupation  Forces  and 
affirming  the  freedom  of  Austria  completely. 

We,  therefore,  have  the  same  goal  of  freedom.  We  are  working 
for  the  independence  of  all  nations  and  for  co-existence  among  nations 
and  for  peace  in  the  world.  In  your  endeavours,  you  may  rest  assured 
this  Government  will  give  you  all  the  assistance  which  it  is  capable  of. 

I  wish  you  to  convey  to  your  President  our  greetings  and  good 
wishes  for  his  welfare  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Austria. 


INDIA  AND  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

t 

Mr  President,  Madame  and  friends:  we  are  very  happy  that  you 
are  able  to  come  to  our  country  and  spend  a  few  days.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  short  stay  you  are  making  but  something  is  better 
than  nothing. 
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You  represent  a  Government  and  people  who  are  very  sympathetic 
and  understanding  of  our  problems  and  helpful  in  solving  them.  Many 
of  our  heavy  industrial  engineering  projects  were  set  up,  thanks  to 
your  co-operation  and  great  assistance. 

-  In  foreign  policies  we  have  more  or  less  the  same  views.  We 
recently  came  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  In  many  ways  we  are  friends  and  I  hope  that  your 
visit  to  this  country  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  already 
subsisting  between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  you,  Madame,  Ministers  and  other 
members  of  your  party  will  have  a  pleasant  and  useful  stay  here. 


GOOD  FRIENDS 

Mr  President,  Madame  Novotna,  Your  Excellencies,  Distinguished 
Guests  and  friends :  may  I  extend  to  you  both  and  the  members 
of  your  party  a  very  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  India.  You  have  been  such  good  friends  to  us  in  several 
ways,  most  distinctly  in  our  plans  for  developing  our  industries.  There 
are  several  towns  here — Ranchi,  Tiruchirapalli,  Hyderabad,  Bhavnagar, 
Bangalore,  Varanasi—  which  bear  witness  to  the  collaboration  of  Indians 
with  the  Czechoslovak  people. 

You  have  been  well-known  for  the  development  of  machines.  The 
Skoda  Works  were  known  to  us  even  before  our  independence.  After 
our  independence,  when  we  both  became  free,  our  relations  have  grown 
closer  and  more  intimate.  Your  monuments  are  beautiful  and  your 
ancient  University  of  Prague  is  well-known.  It  is  a  European  University 
more  than  a  Czechoslovak  University.  One  of  your  great  rectors  of 
that  University,  John  Hus,  was  a  stalwart  initiator,  so  to  say,  of  several 
schemes  for  progress  in  your  country.  He  was  condemned,  no  doubt, 
because  he  condemned  religious  formalism  and  emphasized  the 
contemplation  of  religious  truth  and  anti-institutional  type  of 
Christianity.  His  work  is  evident  today  in  the  Vatican  Councils  where 
they  are  adopting  a  more  liberal  attitude  with  regard  to  religious 
questions. 

Having  borne  the  brunt  of  two  wars,  you  are  deeply  interested  in 
peace.  The  kind  of  agreement  which  we  had  on  the  9th  of  November  here 
about  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  bears  witness  to  your  interest 
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in  peace.  After  all,  we  have  to  go  steeply  down,  or  we  have  to  rise  up 
if  we  want  to  make  this  world  safe  for  human  habitation.  The 
greatest  adversary  of  war  is  communication.  If  we  have  communication 
we  have  understanding.  If  communication  fails,  understanding  fails 
and  differences  crop  up.  By  working  together,  we  will  be  able  to  solve 
many  of  our  problems.  If  we  work  separately  our  problems  will  remain 
there  and  will  cause  us  distress  and  difficulties. 

You  are  interested  not  merely  in  machines  and  machine  production 
but  you  hold  a  film  festival  once  in  two  years  in  Czechoslovakia.  Many 
of  our  people  go  there  and  come  back  with  great  ideas  of  what  you  are 
doing.  You  yourself  told  me  about  the  University  development.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  our  relations  are  getting  closer  and  in  years  to  come 
they  will  get  much  closer  and  your  visit,  Mr  President,  will  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  already  prevail  between  our  two  countries. 

May  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Madame  Novotna,  distinguished  guests  and  Indo-Czech 
friendship. 


SAFEGUARDING  OF  PEACE 

Mr  President,  Madame  Novotna,  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  we  are  glad  to  have  another  opportunity  offered  to 
us  to  reaffirm  our  friendship  to  the  President,  Government  and  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  express  gratitude  for  the  help  they  have  rendered 
us. 

The  special  note  of  the  President’s  speech  was  safeguarding  of 
peace.  Peace  is  the  harmonising  of  differences,  dissipating  of  mistrust, 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  adopt  the  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence  which 
recognizes  equality  of  all  and  also  tells  us  that  we  should  allow  all 
people  to  grow  according  to  their  own  genius  and  tradition  and  not 
hamper  their  progress  by  political  or  economic  pressures. 

The  other  thing  that  the  President  referred  to  was  the  work  which 
Czechoslovakia  is  doing  at  the  United  Nations.  We  have  followed  it 
with  great  sympathy  and  much  agreement.  There  again  Czechoslovakia 
is  trying  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  eventual  and  complete  disarmament 
and  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  After  all,  this  policy  is  not 
merely  good  morals  but  it  is  a  good  policy  as  well.  Men  are  not  fighting 
animals  and  war  is  not  a  national  industry  for  any  nation. 
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It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  should  work  with  all  our  heart 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  this  world.  If  only  we  realize  what  the 
disaster  would  be  if  the  great  forces  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers 
are  unleashed,  how  it  would  involve  the  whole  world  in  a  holocaust 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  recover  for  a  long,  long,  time 
to  come,  we  would  all  work  for  peace. 

So,  Mr  President,  we  agree  with  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed 
and  I  want  you  to  convey  to  your  Government  and  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  our  best  wishes  for  their  progress  and  prosperity  and 
our  bonds  of  friendship  for  them. 

I  now  rise  to  drink  to  your  health,  to  the  health  of  Madame  Novotna 
and  the  Czech  people  and  for  Indo-Czech  friendship  and  world  peace. 


FAREWELL  TO  PRESIDENT  NOVOTNY 

My  dear  President,  Madame,  Distinguished  Guests  and  friends:  we 
are  sorry  that  this  trip  is  coming  to  an  end  so  soon.  We  are 
sorry  also  for  the  inclement  weather  which  prevented  the  presidential 
party  from  visiting  Ranchi.  They  would  have  seen  there  how  much 
collaboration  there  is  between  the  Czechoslovak  and  Indian  people  in 
developing  that  industrial  complex. 

The  two  things  which  we  are  most  interested  in  are  raising  the 
standard  of  common  people  and  working  for  peace.  In  the  former, 
we  have  the  assured  co-operation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
and  people;  as  for  the  latter,  we  are  intensely  interested  in  developing 
peace. 

The  scientific,  technological  and  nuclear  development  for  peaceful 
uses  has  brought  the  world  together.  Human  nature  has  resilience, 
time  has  healing  power,  and  social  and  political  institutions  have  a 
capacity  to  adjust  themselves  to  changing  conditions.  Under  all  these, 
the  conditions  which  divide  the  nations  may  fade  away  soon  and  we 
may  have  a  world  in  which  we  can  claim  citizenship,  partnership  and 
collaboration. 

The  fact  that  you  were  not  able  to  see  Ranchi  and  Bhakra-Nangal 
is  merely  an  invitation  to  you  and  your  party  to  visit  us  again.  I  hope 
that  you  will  do  so. 

I  wish  you  luck  in  your  onward  journey. 
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INDIA  AND  TURKEY 

Mr  Ambassador :  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey.  You  have  referred  to  so 
many  common  points  between  our  two  countries.  We  believe  in 
democracy;  we  work  for  peace;  and  in  these  endeavours  we  can 
co-operate  with  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  our 
countries  has  its  own  problems.  We  have  to  view  them  with  sympathy, 
understanding  and  forbearance.  Then  we  will  be  able  to  know  each 
other  better.  That  is  what  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  in  this 
country.  My  Government  and  myself  will  do  our  best  to  give  you  all 
the  support  we  can.  I  wish  you  well. 

Kindly  convey  to  your  President  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal 
health  and  happiness  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Turkey. 


INDIA  AND  IRAQ 

Mr  Ambassador :  we  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  this  country  as 
the  new  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 

You  rightly  refer  to  the  close  cultural  and  commercial  relations 
which  prevailed  between  our  two  countries  for  centuries.  Though  they 
slackened  for  some  time,  after  the  attainment  of  independence  by  our 
two  countries  they  have  brightened  up.  We  only  recently  had  your 
Foreign  Minister  here  and  we  expect  to  have  your  Defence  Minister 
also.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  establish  close  connections  in 
cultural  and  economic  relations.  Some  of  your  cadets  are  being  trained 
by  us  here. 

You  refer  to  the  common  ideals  we  have —  the  dignity  of  man  and 
peaceful  co-existence  and  non-alignment.  These  will  enable  us  to  work 
together  in  the  international  field. 

I  hope  you  will  have  all  the  facilities  you  require  for  promoting 
the  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries.  Kindly  convey  to  your 
President  our  grateful  thanks  for  his  kind  thought  and  tell  him  that  we 
wish  him  good  health  and  peace,  prosperity  and  progress  for  the 
people  of  Iraq. 


Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Turkey,  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  14  March,  1967 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  ot  the  Republic 
of  Iraq,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  27  March.  1967 
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INDIA  AND  INDONESIA 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  as  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Kindly  convey  to  your  Acting 
President,  General  Suharto,  my  best  wishes  for  his  personal  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the.  people  of  Indonesia. 

You  referred  to  the  cultural  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
I  myself  was  in  Indonesia  some  years  ago  and  saw  the  influence  of 
Indian  culture  on  the  people.  The  very  name,  ‘Garuda’,  which  you 
have  for  your  airlines,  signifies  the  kind  of  relationship  which  exists 
between  our  two  countries.  I  found  ‘Arjuna  Vivaha’  to  be  the  most 
popular  play  there.  When  I  was  in  Indonesia,  I  met  the  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  Djakarta  University  who  wrote  a  thesis  on  Agastya  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  was  really  written  on  the  model  of  any  Sanskrit  work. 
It  started  with  a  prayer  to  Vinayaka,  to  Saraswati,  etc.  I  asked  him, 
“What  is  it  you  are  doing?”  His  answer  was:  “After  all,  the  basic 
culture  of  our  country  is  Indian.  How  can  we  forfeit  it?  We  are 
Muslims  by  faith  but  our  culture  is  Indian.” 

You  are  facing  the  same  problems  as  we  are.  The  answer  to 
poverty  is  development.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  tackle 
the  problem  of  poverty.  In  that  matter,  our  two  countries  are,  more  or 
less,  on  the  same  path  and  we  should  assist  each  other  to  develop 
better  relations  in  the  present  situation.  You  talked  about  removal  of 
illiteracy,  removal  of  disease,  removal  of  ignorance,  etc.  All  this  means 
constant  endeavour  on  our  part  to  raise  the  conditions  of  life.  So,  in 
these  matters,  as  well  as  in  international  relations,  while  you  say  you 
are  adopting  an  independent  policy  of  non-alignment,  not  being  aligned 
with  any  particular  bloc  in  foreign  relations,  we  will  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  each  other.  The  visit  of  your  Foreign  Minister,  Mr  Adam  Malik, 
was  of  great  assistance  to  us.  He  explained  to  us  at  the  very  beginning 
how  these  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  Indonesia  and  helped  to 
understand  the  progress  you  are  making. 

You  may  rest  assured,  Mr  Ambassador,  our  officials  will  give  all 
the  assistance  they  can  to  further  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  wish  you  a  happy  time  in  this  country. 


Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  24  April,  1967 
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INDIA  AND  POLAND 

Mr  Ambassador:  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  our  country  a* 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic.  You  have 
referred  to  the  strong  ties  binding  us  both,  economic,  cultural  anc 
political.  You  may  est  assured  that  in  all  these  matters  you  get  the 
full  assistance  and  <;o-operation  of  our  Government  and  you  will  be 
able  to  strengthen  t  ie  relations  which  already  prevail  between  our  two 
countries. 

You  referred  to  the  international  relations,  mentioned  peace  as 
our  main  objective,  Every  country  looks  for  it  and  wishes  to  secure  it 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  As  someone  said,  in  the  next  war  the  survivors 
will  envy  the  dead,  things  will  be  so  bad;  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  about  peacs  and  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  peace  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

I  know  your  country  and  mine  are  working  together  in  the 
International  Control  Commission  in  South  Asia.  That  is  also  an 
important  problem  which  is  facing  the  whole  world  today.  We  should 
try  our  best  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  South  Asia,  especially  in 
Vietnam.  We  mean  well  but  succeed  in  doing  ill.  Most  of  us  have 
laudable  objectives  but  in  achieving  these  objectives  we  inflict  a  lot 
of  injury  on  the  people  concerned.  We  must  take  them  into  account 
and  try  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  people  there,  because 
unnecessarily  people  are  dying  in  large  numbers  on  both  sides.  That  is 
what  is  happening  and  anybody  who  feels  sensitive  about  it  will  look  at 
it  with  horror.  Both  our  countries  are  concerned  in  that  Commission 
to  bring  about  some  kind  of  settlement.  I  wish  you  success  in  that 
matter. 

Will  you  kindly  convey  to  your  President,  Mr  Ambassador,  our 
best  wishes  for  his  personal  well-being  and  for  the  progress  of  the 
Polish  People’s  Republic? 


INDIA  AND  THE  SUDAN 

Mr  President :  we  welcome  you  and  the  members  of  your  party.  Wc 
are  glad  you  are  able  to  accept  our  invitation  and  be  with  us 
here  for  a  few  days.  We  are  bound  by  experiences  similar  in  the  past 

Address  on  receiving  Letters  of  Credence  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Polish 
People’s  Republic,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  25  April,  1967 

Speech  welcoming  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan,  at  Palam  airport,  New  Delhi,  28  April,  1967 


Welcoming  President  Tito  at  Palam  Airport,  New  Delhi,  19  October,  1966 
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and  hopes  for  the  future  which  are,  more  or  less,  the  same.  Politically, 
you  were  also  emancipated  a  few  years  ago  and  you  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  also  acted  as  Prime  Minister 
immediately  after  that.  You  have  a  multi-lingual,  multi-racial  and 
multi-religious  society.  You  are  experiencing  the  same  problem  of 
integrating  all  these  people  into  citizens  of  one  common  nation,  the 
Sudan.  You  are  struggling  to  build  up  your  economy  which  is  the  basis 
of  any  kind  of  political  stability.  There  again,  without  economic 
opportunities  and  well-being,  you  cannot  have  political  stability  at  all. 
I  am  glad,  in  larger  international  questions,  you  stand  for  peace,  you 
stand  for  non-alignment  and  you  stand  for  fight  against  imperialism, 
colonialism  and  racialism.  In  all  these  matters  we  are  bound  by  the 
same  ideals,  experiences  similar  in  the  past  and  ideals  more  or  less  the 
same,  for  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  us  to  work  together 
both  in  domestic  and  international  fields,  and  we  hope  we  will  have 
your  collaboration  in  all  these  matters. 


SIMILAR  EXPERIENCES  AND  IDEALS 

IT  is  my  pleasure  to  express  to  you  and  the  members  of  your  party 
our  cordial  welcome  and  hope  that  you  and  the  members  of  your 
party  will  enjoy  your  stay  while  here. 

Similar  experiences  in  the  past  and  ideals  of  the  future  bind  us 
together.  Your  country  occupies  a  significant  place  in  Africa.  You 
have  relations  with  both  Arab  and  African  regions.  It  is  a  link,  so  to 
say,  between  Arab  and  African  regions. 

Similarly  you  have  members  of  different  religions— paganism,  Islam 
and  Christianity.  And  naturally  you  adopt  an  attitude  of  respect  for  all 
faiths.  To  hold  that  anyone  of  them  is  the  sole  means  of  salvation  is  to 
1  educe  masses  of  people  belonging  to  other  creeds  to  spiritual  destitution. 
We  are  happy  that  you  accept  the  principle  of  respect  for  all  faiths. 

To  integrate  peoples  living  in  different  regions,  professing  different 
f'.iths,  speaking  different  languages,  into  one  nation,  is  a  problem 
which  faces  us  also  and  much  patience  and  great  understanding  are 
essential  Tor  this  national  integration. 

Your  country  suffered  political  domination  and  in  those  days  it 
was  said  that  ‘if  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  fewer  unsatisfied  wants,  it  is  the  Sudan’.  You  are  trying  to 
achieve  economic  progress  which  is  the  only  basis  for  political  stability. 

Speech  at  dinner  in  honour  of  H.E.  Sayed  Ismail  El  Azhari,  President  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
New  Delhi,  28  April,  1967 
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Your  Constituent  Assembly  is  now  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
future  constitution.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  you  are  debating  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Presidential  and  the  Parliamentary  systems  of 
Government. 

Our  relations  have  been  cordial  and  there  are  some  Indians  living 
in  the  Sudan.  This  large  Indian  mercantile  community  has  been  in  the 
Sudan  for  generations.  Our  relations,  commercial  and  cultural,  are 
bound  to  improve.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  though  you  do  not  make 
films,  Indian  films  are  very  popular  in  your  country.  We  are  the  largest 
customers  of  the  Sudanese  cotton.  We  are  trying  to  assist  economic 
progress  by  means  of  technical  co-operation.  Some  of  our  experts  are 
now  employed  there.  Industrialisation  is  increasing. 

No  State  is  exclusively  communist  or  capitalist.  Communism  is  a 
society  where  poverty  is  equally  shared.  Capitalism  is  the  opposite  of 
it  where  wealth  is  unequally,  unevenly,  distributed.  We  should  try  to 
avoid  these  vast  disparities.  We  should  try  to  remove  vast  disparities 
between  mounting  wealth  and  grinding  poverty. 

In  international  relations,  we  practise  non-alignment,  peaceful 
co-existence.  We  all  realize  the  risks  of  war  in  the  proliferation  and 
escalation  of  armament,  both  conventional  and  nuclear.  So  we  support 
all  attempts  at  disarmament  through  effective  agreement  and  control. 
Thus  our  views  are  more  or  less  the  same. 

The  Sudan  has  faith  in  Afro-Asian  solidarity  and  economic 
co-operation  among  developing  nations  and  is  against  imperialism, 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  health  of  President 
El  Azhari  and  wish  him  health  and  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Sudanese  people  and  furtherance  of  Indo-Sudanese  friendly  relations. 


BON  VOYAGE 

Mr  President:  you  must  have  seen  for  yourself  the  affection  and 
goodwill  which  our  people  have  for  you  and  your  country’s 
achievements.  Your  visit  to  us  will  strengthen  the  close  bonds  and 
cordial  relations  which  we  have  today.  We  will  watch  your  further 
progress  with  sympathy  and  wish  you  bon  voyage  when  you  go  to 
other  places. 


Speech  on  bidding  farewell  to  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan,  at  Palam  airport.  New  Delhi,  2  May,  1967 
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FATHER  OF  THE  NATION 

Friends:  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  Gandhi  Bhavan  attached  to  this  University.  We  call  Gandhi 
‘The  Father  of  the  Nation’  and  what  is  it  that  we  have  acquired  from 
him?  We  have  been  adopting  for  centuries  the  retaliatory  view  of  life. 
Satharh  prati  sathyam;  to  the  wicked,  be  wicked.  His  amendment  was, 
Satham  pratyapi  satyam.  Even  to  the  wicked,  be  just,  be  loying.  He 
tried  to  displace  the  retaliatory  view  of  life,  ‘eye  for  an  eye’  ‘tooth  for 
a  tooth”,  by  love  even  for  our  enemies.  Are  we  doing  it?  Mr  Giri  said, 
Gandhi  was  a  patriot.  I  think  he  was  more  than  a  patriot.  When  people 
asked  him  to  adopt  the  usual  methods  of  cunning  and  deceit  to 
gain  the  freedom  of  the  country,  his  answer  was:  “Let  my  country  go 
under;  I  do  not  want  it  to  survive  by  means  of  deceipt  and  cunning.” 
For  him,  more  than  freedom,  truth  and  non-violence  were  his 
breath.  He  wanted  to  stand  for  those;  and  by  adopting  those  ideals  he 
was  sure  the  country  would  not  go  under,  but  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
risk  and  say,  let  the  country  go  under.  Another  thing  he  said  was :  “I 
don’t  wish  to  live  in  this  world  if  it  does  not  become  united.  If  there 
is  not  the  unity  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  humanity,  I  do  not  wish  to 
live  in  it.”  Well,  if  he  is  the  Father  of  the  Nation,  these  are  things  which 
we  will  have  to  remember.  Remember,  even  to  the  wicked  we  have  to 
be  truthful  and  loving.  We  should  not  gain  even  the  greatest  ends  by 
wrong  means  and  we  must  work  for  the  building  up  of  a  world  of 
humanity.  I  hope  this  University  will  study  these  things  and  try  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Gandhi. 


MAHATMA  GANDHI 

Friends:  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1969,  it  will  be  a  hundred  years 
since  Gandhi  was  bom.  All  over  the  world  there  will  be  celebrations, 
exhibitions,  conferences,  seminars,  to  mark  this  day.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
prepare  for  the  centenary  year. 

Gandhi’s  life  has  become  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  the 
hope  for  hutnanity,  an  inspiration  for  its  future.  The  memory  of  his 
life  and  work  is  precious  to  mankind.  In  these  days  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  when  young  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  are  losing 

Speech  on  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  Gandhi  Bhavan,  at  Bangalore 
University  Campus,  8  December,  1965 

Speech  inaugurating  the  programmes  for  celebrating  the  Gandhi  Centenary 
in  1969,  broadcast  over  A.I.R.,  2  October,  1966 
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their  faith  and  turning  to  new  fangled  ideas,  it  is  best  to  remember  that 
Gandhi  is  the  greatest  revolutionary  we  have  had  in  recent  times.  Verbal 
violence  in  legislatures  or  physical  violence  in  the  streets  will  only 
retard  the  progress  of  the  greatest  social  revolution  which  Gandhi 
started. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  remember  what  Gandhi  stood  for, 
individually,  nationally  and  internationally.  He  was  essentially  a 
religious  man,  religion  meaning  for  him  an  unceasing  search  for  truth 
and  a  consistent  practice  of  love. 

Over  thirty  years  ago,  I  asked  him  to  state  his  views  on  religion. 
He  answered,  “Of  late,  instead  of  saying,  ‘God  is  truth’,  I  have  been 
saying,  ‘Truth  js  God’.  Nothing  so  completely  describes  my  God  as 
truth.  Denial  of  God  we  have  known,  denial  of  truth  we  have  not 
known.”  Satyam,  jnanam,  cinantcim  brahma .  Mundaka  Upanisad  says: 

satyarh  eva  jayate  nanrtam 

satyena  panthd  vitato  deva-yanah 

yenakramanty  rsayo  hy  apta-kama 

yatra  tat  satyasya  paramam  nidhanam 1 

Truth  alone  conquers,  not  untruth.  By  truth  is  laid  out  the  path  leading 
to  the  gods,  by  which  the  sages  who  have  their  desires  fulfilled  travel 
to  where  that  supreme  abode  of  truth  is. 

Jesus  says,  ‘Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  truth  shall  make  you 
free’.2 

The  power  of  thought  is  essential  for  the  understanding  of  Reality. 
Thought  which  goes  deep  enough  ends  in  insight.  Reason  takes  us  to 
something  deeper  than  reason,  to  the  power  and  profundity  of  the 
human  spirit. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  tread  the  path  of  decline  right  to  the 
end,  for  he,  who  has  faith  in  the  power  of  the  human  spirit,  believes  in 
the  future  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  attain  truth  unless  we  pass  through  a  spiritual  travail. 
Self-suffering  is  the  way  to  it.  The  world  will  be  healed  if  each  individual 
begins  the  healing  within  himself.  Gandhi  worked  on  his  own  mind 
and  heart  before  he  sought  influence  on  others.  He  never  claimed  to 
be  infallible.  “I  am  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  weakness  and  strength, 
violence  and  non-violence;  but  ahimsa  has  no  adulteration.” 

Truth  in  action  is  ahimsa ,  love.  Truth  and  love,  satya  and  ahimsa , 
are  like  the  two  sides  of  a  coin.  All  great  religions  enjoin  the  practice 
of  love.  Gandhi  says:  “Non-violence  is  complete  innocence.  Complete 
non-violence  is  complete  absence  of  illwill  against  all  that  lives. 

HII-l -6 

’John,  VIII-32 
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Non-violence  is  innocence  in  its  active  form,  goodwill  towards  all  life. 
It  is  pure  love.”  Hatred  deflects  our  thinking,  endangers  the  very  sense 
of  humanity.  Love  of  power  takes  the  place  of  conscience. 

Ahirhsd  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  sarvodaya.  The 
socialist  implications  of  freedom  were  understood  by  Gandhi.  He  says: 
“There  is  no  freedom  for  India  so  long  as  one  man,  no  matter  how 
highly  placed  he  may  be,  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  life, 
property  and  honour  of  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is  an  artificial, 
unnatural  and  uncivilised  institution.  The  end  of  it  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  freedom,  swardj.” 

Gandhi  considered  untouchability  to  be  a  curse  and  hated 
communal  squabbles.  All  men  are  equal  before  God.  If  any  one  looks 
down  on  a  human  being  because  he.  belongs  to  another  faith,  he 
commits  a  sin  before  God  and  man.  Gandhi’s  movement  contributed 
to  the  emancipation  of  women.  National  integration  and  world 
solidarity  have  been  his  steady  objectives.  If  we  are  true  followers  of 
Gandhi,  we  should  work  for  social  and  national  integration, 
emancipation  of  women,  absolute  social  equality,  complete  abolition 
of  untouchability  and  caste  discrimination,  removal  of  economic 
disparities. 

Gandhi  spelt  out  the  moral  principles  on  which  civilisations  rest, 
truth  and  love.  If  people  everywhere  respond  to  them  truthfully,  the 
world  will  be  brought  closer  together  and  the  darkness  which  we  see 
around  us  may  be  dispelled. 

Our  civilisation  is  not  at  its  height.  We  are  still  in  the  early  hours 
of  human  history,  groping  through  confusion.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  history  that  we  grow  up  through  trial,  error  and  confusion.  We  are 
half  animal  and  half  divine.  We  are  straining  upwards.  We  realize  that 
through  positive  non-violent  action,  we  can  effect  social  and  economic 
changes  which  once  would  have  meant  wars.  Gandhi  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  destructive  fury  of  the  years  of  partition  but  he  was 
not  frightened  by  it,  for  he  had  unshakable  faith  in  the  Supreme. 
Gandhi’s  words  must  be  broadcast  to  the  whole  world :  “Have  no  fear. 
He  who  fears,  hates;  he  who  hates,  kills.  Break  your  sword  and  throw 
it  away.  So  fear  shall  not  touch  you.  I  have  been  delivered  from  fear 
and  desire  in  such  a  way  that  I  know  the  power  of  God.” 

In  the  present  nuclear  age,  renunciation  of  war  as  a  method  of 
settling  international  disputes  is  imperative.  To  the  question,  how  will 
you  meet  the  atom  bomb?,  Gandhi  replied :  “I  will  not  go  underground. 
I  will  not  go  into  shelters.  I  will  come  out  in  the  open  and  let  the  pilot 
see  that  I  have  not  the  face  of  evil  against  him.”  This  is  a  rebuke  to 
the  unbelievable  levity  with  which  we  resort  to  violence.  To  reach  this 
non-violent  frame  of  mind,  human  conscience  has  to  be  enlightened. 
Till  then  governments  which  are  charged  with  the  safety  of  millions 
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have  to  use  force  where  inevitable,  while  educating  the  people  to  grow 
better  and  get  rid  of  the  use  of  force.  Non-violence  is  the  highest  ideal; 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  second  to  anything  else, 

Gandhi  says:  “There  are  two  methods  of  fighting.  The  best  and 
the  most  effective  is  not  to  defend  at  all  but  to  remain  at  one’s  post 
risking  every  danger.  The  next  best  and  equally  honourable  method  is 
to  strike  truthfully  in  one’s  self-defence  with  weapons  and  place  one’s 
life  in  the  greatest  possible  danger.” 

id  am  brahmam  idam  ksatram 
sdpadapi  sarad  api  or 
sastrad  api  sastrad  api 

The  Kural  says,  “A  man  can  be  said  to  forbear  only  when  he  has 
the  power  to  strike  and  strikes  not;  where  he  has  not  the  power,  what 
matters  it  whether  he  forbears  or  does  not  forbear.” 

In  its  positive  form,  ahirhsa  means  “the  largest  love,  the  greatest 
charity”. 

The  Central  Centenary  Committee  will  welcome  all  suggestions 
which  bear  on  the  message  of  Gandhi,  peace,  truth  and  non-violence. 

These  ideals  should  inspire  our  work  for  peace,  disarmament,  race 
equality  and  economic  development  of  all  nations.  Let  the  influence 
of  love  break  through  the  dreadful  chain  of  hate! 
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N  a  moment  so  charged  with  emotion,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much; 
nor  is  there  any  need  for  it.  It  is  an  occasion  when  all  of  us, 
men,  women  an4  children,  wish  to  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourselves  and 
reader  in  a  mood  of  reverence  grateful  homage  to  a  life  of  great  service 
and  dedication. 

J awaharlal  Nehru  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  our  generation, 
an  outstanding  statesman  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
are  unforgettable.  As  a  fighter  for  freedom  he  was  illustrious,  as  a 

_  _  l  1  i.i  1  i.1 : 

maker  of  modern  India  his  services  were  unparalleled.  His  life  and 
work  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  our  mental  make-up,  social 
structure,  and  intellectual  development.  It  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  image  of  an  India  without  Nehru’s  active  and 
all-pervasive  leadership.  An  epoch  in  our  country’s  history  has  come  to 


a  close. 

As  a  man,  Nehru  combined  a  fine  sensitivity  of  mind  and  a  rare 
delicacy  of  feeling  with  large  and  generous  impulses.  To  the  weak  and 
the  frustrated  his  heart  went  out  in  profound  sympathy. 

He  was  an  author  of  distinction.  His  Autobiography,  which  tells 


the  story  of  his  life  and  struggle  without  a  touch  of  self-pity  or  moral 
superiority,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  our  time. 

Nehru  held  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  our  country  ever 


since  the  dawn  of  independence;  and  in  the  long  years  of  his  premiership 
he  tried  to  put  our  country  on  a  progressive,  scientific,  dynamic  and 
non-communal  basis.  His  steadfast  loyalty  to  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  liberalism  gave  direction  to  our  thought  and  life.  We  can 
understand  the  endless  surprises  of  his  attitudes  and  actions;  all  these 
fall  into  their  place  if  we  remember  his  faith  in  democracy  and  freedom. 
He  used  the  existing  social  and  political  institutions  and  breathed  into 
them  a  new  spirit,  a  new  vitality. 

Nehru,  by  his  series  of  public  utterances,  educated  our  people  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  values  he  cherished.  He  fought  for  a  high  level 
of  human  life  and  burnt  his  ideals  into  the  understanding  of  the 
common  people.  By  his  own  powerful  and  vibrant  voice,  which  we  will 
not  hear  any  more,  he  created,  moulded  and  inspired  a  whole  generation 
of  Indians,  kindling  in  them  a  loyalty  to  the  first  principles  which  he 
held  so  dear.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  great  ideals.  We  have  to  work 
for  their  achievement.  Time  is  the  essence  of  the  situation  and  Nehru 
had  a  great  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  time.  The  pitiless  exactions  of 
time  take  no  denial  and  so  the  great  leader  has  fallen. 


Message  to  the  nation  on  the  passing  away  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  New 
Delhi,  27  May,  1964 
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Though  nurtured  in  a  life  of  sheltered  ease  and  comfort,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  national  struggle  and  became  a  great  leader,  second 
only  to  Gandhi.  The  role  that  he  played  in  the  national  struggle  and 
in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Indian  question  in  1947  is  a  part  of  recent 
Indian  history. 

Nehru  realized  even  before  the  advent  of  freedom  that  our  economic 
regeneration,  our  progressive  modern  lives,  could  not  be  achieved 
unless  there  was  concerted  planning.  After  the  transfer  of  power,  it 
was  he  who,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission,  gave 
dynamism  and  power  to  the  various  plans  which  are  now  being 
implemented. 

The  path  of  Nehru  as  a  nation-builder  in  the  early  years  of  India's 
freedom  was  beset  with  fantastic  difficulties  and  formidable  challenges. 
The  partition  of  the  country  resulting  in  the  exodus  of  millions  of  people 
from  one  part  of  the  sub-continent  to  the  other  amidst  scenes  of 
appalling  riots,  loot  and  arson  brought  in  its  wake  problems,  political 
and  economic,  which  defied  easy  solution.  We  have  outbreaks  of 
communal  violence  here  and  there  in  our  country  even  now.  This  must 
have  seemed  to  Nehru  a  terrific  disillusionment  in  his  great  work 
inherited  from  Gandhi  and  developed  by  himself. 

It  had  always  been  Nehru’s  conviction  that  India  cannot  be  viewed 
in  isolation  from  other  States  of  the  world.  Even  before  the  advent  of 
freedom,  he  was  pleading  that  the  Indian  question  was  a  part  of  the 
larger  movement  of  the  oppressed  people  fighting  against  colonialism. 
He  had  a  love  of  liberty,  not  merely  for  his  own  people,  but  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  He,  therefore,  expressed  sympathy  and  support  for 
all  liberation  movements  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America.  He 
believed  in  the  liberty  of  all  without  distinction  of  class,  creed  or 
country. 

Nehru  was  a  great  believer  in  world  peace  and  the  concept  of  one 
world  community.  No  one  had  shown  greater  faith  in  and  allegiance  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  than  Nehru.  He  realized  that,  in  a 
thermo-nuclear  age,  war  would  mean  the  extinction  of  all  civilized 
values.  That  is  why  he  was  convinced  that  the  true  role  of  a  statesman 
in  this  distracted  world  lay  in  the  way  of  lessening  tensions  and 
conflicts  and  bringing  about  a  climate  of  understanding  and  mutual 
accommodation  with  a  view  to  settling  international  differences  without 
resort  to  the  horrors  of  war.  On  several  international  questions,  such 
as  Korea,  Laos,  Congo  and  Vietnam,  his  was  the  voice  of  peace  and 
friendship  and  his  voice  was  always  heard  with  respect. 

His  courage,  wisdom  and  personality  held  this  country  together. 
It  is  these  qualities  which  should  be  cherished  if  we  are  to  hold  on. 
Our  thoughts  today  go  out  to  him  as  a  great  emancipator  of  the  human 
race,  as  one  who  has  given  all  his  life  and  energy  to  the  freeing  of 
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men  s  minds  from  political  bondage,  economic  slavery,  social  oppression 
and  cultural  stagnation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  left  behind  to  mourn  Ms  loss  could  do  no 
better  than  work  tor  the  ideals  he  cherished.  That  is  the  best  tribute 
we  can  pay  to  our  departed  leader. 


MODERN  INDIA  HIS  MONUMENT 


Friends  :  we  are  grateful  to  the  distinguished  guests  who  have  come 
from  abroad  to  express  their  sympathy  with  us  and  give  comfort 
to  us  in  this  tragic  hour  of  our  history.  We  are  extremely  touched  by 
their  solicitude  for  us  at  this  moment. 

Jawaharlal  was  not  merely  a  servant  of  the  Indian  nation  but  a 
servant  of  suffering  humanity.  Appalled  by  the  spectacular  developments 
in  nuclear  physics,  he  Mt  that  the  greatest  enemy  man  has  to  tight  is 
not  this  nation  or  that  nation  but  war  itself.  So  he  tiled  his  best,  by  the 
principles  of  peaceful  co-existence,  co-operation  and  non-alignment,  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  among  the  nations.  All  contikts 
spring  from  misunderstanding  and  by  producing  understanding  we  try 
to  reduce  the  rigour  &f  the  conflicts. 

The  blow  which  has  fallen  on  us  is  the  greatest  we  have  had  after 
the  passing  away  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  Nehru  was  trying  to  put 
into  practice  all  the  great  ideals  which  Mahatmaji  taught  us.  You  know 
the  statement  Mahatmaji  made  :  *T  wish  to  wipe  every  tear  tie®  every 
human  eye.”  Jawaharlal  was  fond  of  repeating  that  statement  and  by 
the  application  of  science  and  technology  to  the  reconstruction  of  our 
social  order,  he  tried  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  common  people 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  were  being  treated  as  full  first-class 
citizens  of  our  country.  Insistence  on  science  and  social  reconstruction 
has  been  the  fundamental  feature  in  his  outlook. 

Besides,  he  felt  very  strongly  that  nations,  like  individuals,  should 
also  observe  moral  principles.  They  have  to  obey  certain  moral 
obligations.  They  cannot  fee  regarded  as  above  .all  rules.  They  must 
treat  themselves  as  subject  to  laws.  The  State  must  have  a  conscience 
of  its  owm.  If  it  loses  its  conscience,  it  may  fee  able  to  pie  up  wealth 
and  make  extraordinarily  powerful  weapons,  but  its  ultimate  end  is 
sure.  So  it  is  that  Jawaharlal  told  ns  to  practise  morality  even  with 
regard  to  our  State  affairs.  We  have  a  sentence  which  sap: 

Address  at  a  public  meeting  to  mourn  the  passing  away  of  JawahmM 
Nehru,  Ksnfifta  Grounds,  Delhi,  29  May,  1964 
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If  we  protect  dharma,  it  will  protect  us,  If  we  neglect  dharma,  we 
will  also  be  neglected  by  dharma.  It  is  a  rule  which  is  Acre  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  which  calls  upon  all  of  us  to  practise  some 
self-restraint  even  with  regard  to  our  national  interest.  When  our 
economic  and  political  interests  come  into  conflict  with  our  spiritual 
interests,  we  must  throw  away  the  economic  and  political  interests  and 
try  to  uphold  the  spiritual  interest.  On  that  famous  day  in  1947,  August 
14,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  told  us,  standing  there  filled  with  the  majesty  of 
the  hour  looking  at  the  panorama  of  all  history— past,  present  and 


»» 


future — “I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  nbt  be  possible  for 
us  to  regain  our  past  glory  unless  we  observe  certain  moral  principles.’ 

It  is  that  pledge  we  have  to  take  today  when  we  remember  him,  that 

■ .  ’  -  -  .  •  -  . 

is  necessary  for  us  to  subordinate  our  self-interest  and  put  the 
requirements  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  higher  than  our  own 
self-interest.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  nation  can  progress. 
Whatever  be  the  work  which  we  are  doing,  the  only  question  we  should 
ask  is :  “Am  I  here  trying  to  serve  my  own  interest  or  am  I  serving 
the  requirements  of  my  nation?”  That  is  the  Way  in  which  every 
problem  should  be  faced  and  tackled. 

I  hope  earnestly  that  all  those  who  are  here  will  not  iherely  pay 
their  homage  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  No  homage  is  necessary  for  him. 
Modern  India  is  the  greatest  monument  which  he  has  built  for  himself. 
We  should  try  to  carry  out  those  great  ideals  for  which  he  had  stood 
without  any  haste  and  without  any  rest.  We  must  go  forward  building 
a  new  India. 
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Friends:  this  day,  last  week,  our  great  Pome  Minister  passed  away. 

We  are  too  near  the  eveht  and  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  personality  for  it  to  be  possible  for  us  to  estimate  adequately 
the  loss  we  have  sustained.  Yet  we  have  to  think  of  the  broad  lessons  of 
Nehru’s  life.  The  great  point  about  it  is  that  he  identified  himself  with 
the  life  of  the  people  and  tried  to  make  their  lives  somewhat  richer  and 
fuller.  He  was  great  in  spirit  and  true  greatness  consists  in  the  realization 
that  one  is  bom  not  for  oneself  but  for  one’s  kind,  one’s  neighbours 
and  one’s  people.  Destiny  cast  on  him  the  role  of  not  merely  one  of  the 
prime  liberators  of  the  country,  but  one  of  its  main  builders  as  well. 
Broadcast  to  the  Nation,  New  Delhi,  3  June,  1964 
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He  strove  in  his  life  to  secure  for  our  people  not  only  political  freedom 
but  social  and  economic  justice.  Indifference  to  personal  comforts,  to 
wealth  and  to  possessions  marked  his  career. 

From  the  extracts  of  the  will,  which  will  be  read  to  you  in  a  few 
minutes  by  his  sister  Vijayalakshmi,  you  will  see  the  role  of  these 
qualities  in  his  life.  In  the  building  up  of  our  country  his  main  emphasis 
was  on  the  freeing  of  our  minds  from  the  obsessions  of  dogmatic 
religion.  Our  great  tradition  in  religion  has  been  one  of  liberality. 
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As  men  approach  me  so  do  I  accept  them:  men  on  all  sides 

follow  my  path,  O  Partha. 
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God  does  not  extinguish  the  hope  of  anyone  but  helps  all  hopes 
to  grow  according  to  their  nature.  Indian  tradition  does  not  insist  on 
this  or  that  form  of  religion  but  lays  stress  on  the  impulses  which  are 
expressed  in  all  forms. 

Nehru  felt  that  every  human  being  was  essentially  incomplete, 
that  he  had  to  be  surpassed,  that  he  had  to  enter  a  larger  life  of  the 
spirit  and  of  freedom,  that  he  was  still  in  the  making  and  that  he 
||gg|  to  ^1^  himself.  For  those  who  live  in  the  true  spirit  of  religion, 
man  in  reality  is .  spiritual,  untroubled,  undefeated,  moving,  thinking 
and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Divine.  These  extracts  from  his 
will  reveal  not  only  his  consecrated  life  but  his  burning  love  for  his 
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the  life  of  our  nation,  ^et  the  ideals  for  which  he  worked  and  the 
for  which  he  stood  will  abide  for  all  time  to  come.  We  find 
ourselves  today  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  a  sense  of  loss.  But  we 
would  not  be  true  to  his  memory  if  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  despair 
and  uncertainty.  Let  us  keep  alive  the  torch  which  he  lit  for  the 

^  fcd’s&i£s«8i.  affe  'sstibrnsm  '  fM&QtXmfi  an 

Message  on  releasing  a  commemorative  postage  stamp,  New  Delhi,  8  June, 
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freedom  and  progress  of  the  country  and  unswervingly  follow  tie  path 
which  he  lighted  for:  us.  May  Ms  memory  remain  ever  green  with  us — 
an  inspiration  for  achieving  the  goal  which  he  set  before  the  country 
and  the  people.  Me  did  not  Mil  us;  let  us  not  fail  him. 


FREEDOM  FROM  PREJUDICE 


This  is  the  first  meeting  we  are  having  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
after  the  passing  away  of  our  illustrious  leader,  Jawaharlat  Nehru. 
We  wish  to^plaee  on  record  our  very  high  appreciation  off  the  devoted 
services  he  has  rendered  to  our  country  and  to  humanity  at  large.  We 
are  a!  passing  through  a  period  of  crisis.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  show  our  respect  to  Jawaharlal:  Nehru  is  by  adopting  an  attitude 
of  freedom  from  every  kind  of  prejudice  in  dealing  with  affairs  which 
are  brought  to  our  notice. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  HIM 


A  few  days  ago,  an  appeal  was  issued  to  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  commemoration  of  the  great  services  wMeh  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  rendered  to  our  country  to  express  our  debt  to  him. 

He  left  an  impress  on  different  aspects  of  our  life.  There  is  not 
any  side  of  Me  in  our  country  which  has  not  been  affected  by  him. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  suddenly  get  a  spurt,  mobilize  their  resources, 
make  a  new  start  and  determine  their  future.  For  us,  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  a  period  of  such  shattering  change.  First  Mahatma 
Gandhi;  then  Nehru;  All  the  principles  which  developed  during  the 
period  of  the  struggle  were  formulated  in  our  Constitution;  We  had 
so  many  things  to  do  but  we  tried  to  do  all  those  things  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions.  Ever  so  many  countries  emerged 
into  independence  after  the  Second  World  War.  But  many  of  them 
preferred  to  come  under  arbitrary  and  authoritarian  rule.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  democracy — guided,  controlled,  basic  and  popular. 


Address  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  after  they  were  sworn  iou  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi;  9  June,  196* 

Address  at  first  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Jawahariai  Nehru 
Memorial  Fund;  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan;  New  IMM;  17  August,  196* 
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We  adopted  parliamentary  democracy,  the  rule  of  law  and  representative 
institutions.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  functioned  as  the  leading  member,  the 
guiding  star,  so  to  say,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  the  provisional 
Parliament  and  the  Parliament  itself.  He  made  this  Parliament  the 
home  of  liberty  and  democratic  practices.  He  attempted  to  do  it  and 
he  succeeded  to  a  large  extent.  He  was  tolerant  even  of  the  intolerant. 
He  never  proceeded  by  mere  weight  of  numbers  or  majority 
rule.  I  remember  two  recent  occasions  which  are  graphic 
examples.  When  the  proposition  was  put  forth  that  the  Law  Minister 
should  become  the  Attorney-General,  it  was  set  aside.  When  the 
Eighteenth  Constitutional  Amendment  was  proposed,  it  was  taken  up 
for  consideration  in  Parliament;  at  the  first  stage  it  passed  through, 
but  when  he  saw  there  was  much  opposition  to  it,  he  dropped  it.  It 
shows  how  responsive  he  was  to  public  opinion.  His  mind  was  not  a 
dogmatic  one  but  a  flexible,  hospitable  one,  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
expressions  of  public  opinion. 

That  these  democratic  instincts  got  firmly  rooted  in  our  mind  is 
illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  transition  was  effected  after  he 
passed  away — so  smooth,  so  quiet  and  so  democratic.  The  whole  world 
was  stirred  deeply  by  the  way  in  which  we  effected  that  transition. 

As  a  democrat,  Nehru  believed  in  the  importance  of  the  individual. 
No  individual  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap  of  humanity.  He 
must  be  regarded  as  significant,  as  purposeful;  and  nobody— -no  State 
or  organization — should  try  to  suppress  the  individual.  The  State  exists 
for  the  individual,  not  the  individual  for  the  State.  That  was  his  cardinal 
principle. 

In  ever  so  many  speeches  of  his,  he  referred  to  these  things.  If 
we  wish  to  give  a  chance  to  all  the  individuals  of  our  country  to 
develop,  we  have  to  increase  our  production,  agricultural  and  industrial. 
So  he  adopted  science  and  technology  as  the  cardinal  principles  which 
we  should  apply  to  the  development  of  our  life.  Whichever  side  we 
turn,  we  see  industrial  projects,  we  see  colleges  of  engineering  and 
technology  and  we  find  that  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  country 
which  makes  science  important. 

He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  a 
recent  book  by  Beaton  and  Maddox,  it  is  said  that  Canada  and 
India  are  two  powers  which  are  ready  to  become  nuclear  powers;  and 
in  the  chapter  on  China,  that  book  points  out  that  China  in  1963  may 
make  nuclear  weapons,  but  India,  if  she  wishes  to  do  so,  can  do  it 
faster  than  China.  This  is  what  Beaton  and  Maddox  have  said.  In 
other  words,  we  are  adopting  the  principle  of  developing  our  scientific 
power  and  energy  but  we  do  not  wish  to  use  them  for  military  purposes. 
We  declared  ourselves,  without  any  qualification,  to  be  in  favour  of 
developing  nuclear  energy  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 
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But  the  more  important  thing3  is  rib!  i^ieutific  achievement 

but  the  development  of  a  scientific  frame  of  mind,  h  ^iehtific  habit 


thinking.  Many  of  us  are  scientists  iri  the  class-room  but  when  we 
get  t&ck  into  nrir  own  hom<&  we  burn  in  the  fire  of  superstition  which 
^Hads  fb  s6  much  feat',  morbidity  and  mental  distortion.  These  things 
are  happening  in  the  rural  areas  more  than  in  ufban  areas.  These  are  the 
things  which  he  protested  against.sHe  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
remove  these  superstitious  habits  of  mind  and  practices  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages.  Some  of  them  are  good  habits, 
some  of  them  are  bad  habits.  Bad  habits  we  have  to  discard;  good 
habits  we  have  to  preserve. 

Nehru  loved  children  and  children  loved  him.  What1  is  the  good 
!6f  loving  children  if  we  are  unable  to  give  them  full  scope  for  the  use 
of  their  surplus  energy?  If  we  cannot  make  them  civilized5  human  beings 
diere  is  no  point  in  saying  that  we  love  children.  ^ 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  lover  of  beauty,  of  art:  All  these  "thriigs 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him  and  moved  him.  This  world  is  a  blend  of 
laughter  arid  tears.  So  many  things  in  this  world  give  rise  to  tears. 
Other  things  give  rise  to  laughter.  We  have  the  great  verse1  which  tells 
us— one  side  vina-vadyam,  on  the  other  side  ha-heti  ruditam;  on  One 
side  pretty  women,  nari  ramya;  on  the  other  side  jardjarjaravapuh , 
broken,  dilapidated  bodies.  On  one  side  vidvadgostki,  assembly  of  wise 
men;  on  the  other  side  surd  matta  kalahah,  drunken  brawls.  We  do 
not  know  what  this  world  is.  Is  it  amrtamayd  or  visamaya'l  That  is 
the  question.  Nehru’s  attempt  was  to  reduce  the  visa  aspect,  the  seamy 
side  of  things,  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  men’s  eyes.  He  “tried  his 
best  to  give  women  a  chance  of  expression,  a  chance  of  expressing 
themselves  in  this  life.  So  it  is  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  art. 

Most  of  all,  in  international  affairs,  he  believed  that  we  are  living 
at  a  time  when  even  the  term  foreign  affairs  is  irrelevant.  In  an 
increasingly  interdependent  world*  we  are  taking  global  views,  world 
views;  we  are  not  trying  to  take  a  small  view  of  this  or  that  country. 
Narrow  nationalism  is  a  form  of  political  bigotry;  He  felt  that  war 
was  not  inevitable  nor  was  peace  impracticable;  He  adopted  the  policy 
of  non-alignment;  What  is  the  meaning  of  itf  Not  that  we  are  not 
committed  to  anything;  we  are  not  isolationist;  we  do  not  wish  to 
engage  ourselves  in  the  conflict  for  power  which  the  great  powers  are 
waging.  He  therefore  tried  to  steer  clear  of  power  blocs,  to  keep  the 
power  i  of  independent  judgement  and  action,  and  not  to  become  a 
camp  follower  of  this  or  that  group.  His  anxiety  was  that  India  should 
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try  to  help,  to  mediate  if  possible.  We  are  committed  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  Nations.  That  has  been  our  goal.  We  ierii:  our  troops  to  the 
Gaza  strip;  we  sent  them  to  the  Congo;  we  sbfit  one  of  our  Generals 
as  ■^e;ChaMlin'>“dt'¥tfr|!ff^6i^h':  RepitriMtf®^niltiiSsion;'  'the  same 
General  is  ^orkfhg  In  Nicosia  in l®’****#^  ^  ^  ;**A*  ♦***■»♦««» 


are  not 
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diirselves  away  from  world  affairs.  We  want  tbfcf&'bur  best  to  help  world 


affairs,  to  bring  about  peace  in  this  world.  1 
attempting  to  do. 
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which  we  have  to  cultivate.  A  new  world  requires  a  new  kind  of  man,  a 
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man  who  is  free  from  attachment,  from  any  kind  of  hatred,  from  any 


kind  of  tedLi-vittiragii-bhaya-krodhah;  we  must  be  devoid  of 
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attachment,  of  fear,  of  anger.  A  new  world,  a  brave  world,  and  a  petty 
generation  do  not  go  together. 

11V  1  c  *  V:  f  •  C  , 

With  all  his  love  of  nature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature,  he  gave 
us  an  example  of  a  human  being — unique,  great,  a  kind  of  human 
being  that  we  should  all  try  to  emulate  as  far  as  we  car. 

Today  we  have  met  here  to  consider  the  first  step  for  organizing 
the  business  of  the  collection  of  funds,  etc.  Several  com  points  have  been 
heard  and  I  myself  am  anxious  that  we  should  not  merely  rename  old 
roads  and  old  institutions^- that  is  a  very  inexpensive,  cheap  method 
of  commemorating  a  great  soul  like  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  should  try 
to  avoid  complaints  of  leakage  and  wastage  and  we  must  be  careful 
that  people  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  kind  of  tax  we  are  imposing,  a  levy 
which  we  are  imposing.  There  must  be  spontaneous  offerings  from  the 
human  heart — that  is  what  we  are  bound  to  get.  The  President  of  the 
Congress  is  receiving  donations;  newspapers  are  receiving  donations;  I 
myself  have  been  receiving  donations.  All  these  things  will  have  to  be 
regularized.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  regularize  these  things 
and  do  what  we  can  to  set  the  ball  rolling. 
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TT  ts]  difficult  to  say  anything  definite  about  so  protean  a  character 

1  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  left  us  at  the  end  of  May  this  year.  He 
was  a  person  m  inimense  intellectual  gifts  anq  of  genuine  social  pqssiqn. 
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of  our  century,  an  outstanding 


statesman  whose  ;  services  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  were 
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In  this  turbulent,  changing  world,  our  country  had  also  been 
shifting  its  axis  of  national  and  international  conduct  under  Nehru’s 
wise  leadership.  To  him  life  was  not  a  simple  parade  but  a  perpetual 
battle,  a  continuous  conflict  between  what  is  and  what  should  be.  Great 
men  are  like  lamps  which  are  a  light  to  others  and  destruction  to 
themselves.  Nehru  wore  himself  out  in  the  service  of  the  country  and 
no  other  thought  ever  occupied  his  mind. 

It  was  his  desire  to  free  the  Indian  mind  from  the  shackles  of 
prejudice  and  superstition  which  have  such  a  powerful  hold  on  us. 
He  wished  to  build  a  civilized  State  based  on  science  and  socialism 
and  not  on  fanaticism  and  monopoly. 

Nehru  used  to  emphasize  that  for  a  balanced  development  of 
youth  two  currents  of  thought  are  necessary — the  scientific  and  the 
spiritual.  A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is 
essential  for  the  proper  education  of  youth.  A  mere  study  of  science, 
however,  without  a  study  of  humanities  may  lead  to  dehumanization. 
By  exposing  man  to  a  ceaseless  barrage  of  propaganda,  we  make  man 
into  a  machine,  precise  and  predictable.  Man  is  half  animal.  But  in 
developing  science  and  technology,  man  is  half  creator,  half  God. 
The  never-ending  task  of  completing  himself,  of  transcending  the  limits 
of  his  own  physical  being,  is  the  meaning  of  his  creativeness,  of  his 
non-naturalness,  for  it  is  in  the  process  of  completing  himself  that  man 
shakes  off  the  rigidities  of  nature.  Spiritual  wisdom  is  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  classics.  It  is  when  we  are  young  that  we  should  study 
the  great  classics  of  the  world.  These  classics  are  ageless — they  belong 
to  all  ages.  Classical  training  is  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  A 
poet  like  Kalidasa,  or  a  dramatist  like  Shakespeare,  reveals  to  us  the 
variety  of  human  nature  in  all  its  intensity  and  pathos. 

Shakespeare,  for  example,  is  a  universal  figure.  His  ideas,  his 
moods,  his  emotions  are  felt  not  only  by  Englishmen  but  by  readers 
all  over  the  world.  He  understands  not  only  the  tumult  and  the  surface 
« but  the  depth  of  the  world  in  which  we  live — “human  nature  with  all 
its  shameless  richness  and  with  all  its  suppressed  ideas  and  emotions.” 

Classics  are  essential  to  help  us  understand  human  nature  and 
make  us  adopt  a  tolerant,  sympathetic  and  understanding  view  of  what 
we  come  across.  Too  many  people  unconsciously  build  mental  prisons 
for  themselves,  by  ceasing  to  learn  and  letting  their  interests  narrow 
and  their  attitudes  harden.  Their  lives  thus  become  enmeshed  in  a 
web  of  ease  and  routine.  If  we  are  truly  human,  we  will  have  sympathy 
with  the  erring  mortals.  We  must  overcome  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
We  must  seize  the  opportunity  which  history  offers  today.  We  should 
give  new  life  to  freedom  within  the  stiff  and  war-mongering  organisations  ' 
that  the  machine  age  imposes  on  society.  In  this  immense  effort  of  the 
spirit,  Nehru’s  life  and  ideals  played  a  great  part.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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was  given,  to  the  study  of  die  classics.  In  spite  of  alt  political  excitement 
he  found  time  every  day  to  study  the  classics.  Our  youth  should 
endeavour  to  copy  this  quality  of  Nehru’s  intellectual  breadth.  The 
student  trained  in  the  classics  has  the  capacity  to  take  a  stand  within 
the  self  and  to  withdraw  serenely  into  the  incorruptible  depths  of  his 
being.  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  nerve-centre  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
man  and  his  mental  activity..  Without  that  freedom,  the  whole  of 
literature,  the  recorded  fruits  of  that  activity,  would  suffer  to  the 
detriment  of  human  growth  in  character  and  civilization.  Nehru  was 
essentially  a  democrat  who  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

A  sense  of  humility  is  induced  in  us  by  the  study  of  the  great 
classics.  This  quality  is  essential  for  the  satisfactory  functioning  of 
democratic  institutions.  In  a  democracy  the  other  man  may  be  better, 
wiser.  It  is  not  right  to  hate  those  who  do  harm  to  us.  If  we  hate  them, 
we  will  become  equally  harmful.  We  will  not  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  evil  ways.  Hatred  off  evil  is  a  kind  off  bondage  to  evil.  The  way 
out  is  through  love,,  not  through  hate. 

Near  the  midnight  of  August  14,  1947,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
majesty  off  the  hour  and  seeing  as  if  in  a  flash  the  vast  panorama  of 
India’s  long  past,  her  ancient  greatness  and  glory,  her  subsequent 
defeats  and  disasters,  her  present  troubles  and  tribulations,  Nehru  said : 
“A  moment  comes,  which  comes  but  rarely  in  history,  when  the  soul 
of  a  nation  long  suppressed  finds  utterance.  It  is  fitting  that  at  this 
solemn  moment  we  take  the  pledge  off  dedication  to  the  service  of 
India  and  her  people  and  to  the  still  larger  causes  of  humanity.”  No 
leader  of  a  people  could  have  striven  more  ceaselessly  to  redeem  that 
pledge. 

In  our  foreign  relations  Nehru  realized  that  in  view  of  our  peculiar 
problems  and  past  history,  we  should  follow  a  policy  of  non-involvement 
in  military  blbes.  The  policy  of  non-alignment  has  been  sometimes 
gravely  misunderstood.  But  we  in  India  know  that  non-alignment  as 
conceived  by  Nehru  was  not  a  policy  of  passive  neutrality  in  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  tyranny.  Those  who  knew  him  knew  where 
his  heart  really  lay..  Nationality  is  justified  when  it  stands  for  the  right 
of  a  people  to  govern  themselves.  But  when  it  develops  an  ambition 
to  govern  others  or  destroy  them  or  shape  them  into  alien  moulds,  it 
is  unjustified  and  injurious.  He  had  always  been  a  friend  and  champion 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Nehru  brought  to  the  problem  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  and  showed  in  negotiation  a  depth  of  experience  th&t 
Certainly  cannot  be  equalled  in  Asia  and  a  love  of  India  that  will  not  be 
matched  again. 

Whether  Nehru’s:  actual  achievement  was  commensurate  with  his 
opportunities,  whether  greater  circumspection  could  have 
serious  miscalculations,  are  questions  which  only  the  future 
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historian.  can  decide.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  answer  these  questions  in  a 


spirit  of  passionless  objectivity.  But  this  I  must  say,  without  doubt  or 
hesitancy,  that  even  his  most  determined  critics  could  not  dispute  the 
scale  and  magnitude  of  his  work  and  the  profound  impact  he  had  on 
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.the  hfe  and  thought  of  his  people  of  this  generation.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  him  a  little  will  exhort  others  to 
pattern  their  lives  on  his  model  and  echo  the  words  of  the  Christian 
gospel:  Go  forth  and  do  likewise. 
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he  great  characteristic  of  Sri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  that  he 

.  • 

identified  himself  completely  with  the  people  of  this  country  and 
whatever  hurt  them  hurt  him.  He  tried  his  utmost  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  our  people  and  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  India’s  progress.  Caste  inequalities  and  communal  difficulties 
been  the  great  impediments  to  our  rapid  progress.  He  did  his 
to  minimise  their  effect. 

Sri  Nehru  was  a  lover  of  peace.  His  policy  of  non-alignment  is 
not  a  negative  one.  It  is  an  affirmative  one  of  bringing  nations  together 

and  minimising  their  difficulties.  The  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
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Agreement  is  a  step  of  defence  against  man’s  self-destruction. 

Sri  Nehru  stet  high  standards  and  gave  us  noble  purpose.  It  should 
be  our  endeavour  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  which  he  set  before  us. 
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his  day,  had  he  lived,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  would  have  completed  75 
years  of  age  and  started  his  76th  year.  Fate  ordained  otherwise. 
His  services  to  the  nation  are  well  known.  As  a  fighter  for  freedom,  as 
a  maker  of  the  modern,  scientific,  non-communal,  socialist  State,  he  had 
given  to  us  a  purpose.  He  was  a  powerful,  challenging  personality  and 
a  man  of  many  moods,  of  varied  enthusiasms.  He  had  a  far  away  look; 
he  looked  into  the  distant  vision  of  the  world.  He  had  a  high  sense 
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of  destiny  for  himself,  |o>r  his  country  and  for  rthe  wprld.  All  through 
his  life  he  showed  a  passionate  love  for  humanity.  Though  trained  in 
Western  institutions,  deep  down  he  had  a  passion  for  the  spirit  of  this 
country— the  spirit  which,  he  felt,  was  irreplaceable.  ‘India  clings  to 
me  as  she  does  to  all  her  children,  in  innumerable  ways.” 

Someone  said  he  was  an  agnostic  Lenin  following  a  Christian 
Tolstoy.  This  is  a  misrepresentation.  He  sometimes  called  himself  a 
pagan.  That  showed  his  opposition  to  the  prevalent  religious  beliefs 
and  practices.  But  he  was,  deep  down,  an  essentially  religious  man. 
He  believed  in  a  God  of  reason,  in  a  religion  which  commended  itself 
to  reason  ®  ®  m  $  A  sM 

I  remember  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 

•  . 

for  the  presentation  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  portrait.  There  he  sat  silent, 

■  ■  . 

with  clbsed  eyes,  pondering  over  the  deepest  values  of  life  for  nearly 
ten  minutes.  Oh  the  occasion,  I  said  a  few  words  about  a  passage  in 
the  Upanisad  regarding  the  nature  of  Absolute  Reality  to  be  attained 
by  rational  thinking  and  spiritual  insight.  ‘Human  beings  of  great 
intellectual  power  have  doubts,  divisions  and  discords.  The  rational 
man  has  to  grow  into  the  spiritual  man.  That  is  the  task  set  to  each 
individual  if  he  is  to  fulfil  his  destiny  as  a  human  being.*  This  account 
in  the  Upanisad  was  the  essence  of  science  arid  philosophy.  What  else 
is  there,  Nehru  said.  We  have  to  grow  and  expand  our  consciousness  so 
that  it  embraces  all  human  beings.  Religion  is  the  evolution  of  one’s 
consciousness.  His  scepticism  had  its  roots  in  India’s  spiritual  traditions. 
He  held  firmly  the  values  of  Truth  and  love;  abhaya  and  ahimsa — 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  hatred. 

The  true  seekers  are  those  who  never  end  their  quest.  Even  at  the 
termination  of  one’s  life  one  is  still  searching.  Fulfilment  is  a  distant 
goal. 

I  saw  him  deeply  moved  on  a  few  occasions.  One  was  when  he  was 
awarded  the  Bharat  Ratna.  He  spoke  one  or  two  sentences  and  sat  down. 
Similarly,  when  he  referred  to  the  bypassing  of  Sela  and  the  Chinese 
entry  into  Bomdila,  he  was  moved  beyond  measure.  Such  was  his  love 
for  the  country,  such  his  identification  with  her  people.  His  personality 
was  a  powerful,  challenging  one.  He  was  a  man  of  many  moods  but 
his  essential  character  was  one  of  deep  humanity. 
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DEAR  FRIEND  m  CHILDREN 


Children^  Day  after  Nehru’s 
*• 


future  life  of  our  nation. 

as  mends.  Both  these  leaders  along  with  others 
have  a  full  life.  Both  encouraged  dance  and  song  and  told  stories  to 
children  about  the  greatness  of  our  past  and  wished  to  endow 
with  a  purpose  for  die  future.  Even  grown-up  people  are 
the  outlook  of  children — i 
their  reverence  for  life,  their  tolerance  and 
These  are  the  qualities  which  make  for  a  civilized  outlook  on 
In  whatever  we  elders  do  for  the  children,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
cripple  their  spontaneity,  that  we  do  not  injure  thek  innocence 
we  help  them  to  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  their  own 

kindred. 

The  vasudha,  it  is  said,  is  our  kutuniba,  our  family.  Science  and 
technology  have  reduced  physical  distances  and  have  brought  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  nearer  one  another;  and  what  is 
necessary  today  to  make  this  close  neighbourhood  into  a  single 
community  is  die  development  of  common  ideals  and  common  purposes. 
These  ideals  and  purposes  will  be  implemented  by  different  people  in 
different  ways  according  to  their  own  genius  and  tradition.  We  should 
not  try  to  obliterate  the  differences.  In  this  country,  different  races  and 
religions,  creeds  and  clans,  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  pattern  of 
our  culture.  Children  must  be  taught  the  Mstory  of  different  nations 
where  they  will  perceive  their  uniqueness.  They  must  be  taught,  even 
when  they  are  young,  the  elements  of  modem  science  and  technology. 
They  must  be  given  glimpses  into  world  literature,  so  that  their  own 
minds  are  sharpened  and  feelings  reined.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
our  children  are  treated  as  human  beings  and  not  as  automata. 

Nehru  is  an  example  for  you  all,  the  young  children  of  India.  He 
had  a  conviction  that  truth  will  prevail  so  long  as  we  possess  the  strength 
of  truth.  He  was  not  a  blind  admirer  of  our  country.  He  knew  that  the 
country  had  so  much  which  was  dead  wood  and  had  it©  be  cast  aside. 
He  brought  about  a  revolution  in  our  thinking.  He  discarded  established 
traditions  and  customs  when  they  were  repugnant  to  our  conscience. 
He  had  a  great  vision  Of  Indians  future  which  arose  from  the  depths  of 
our  history.  He  wanted  our  men  to  be 
to  be  forgiving  and  generous.  He  did  not  wish  us  to 
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All  differences  with  others  will  have  to  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  goodwill.  We  must  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity  and  unsafe 
for  aggression.  Let  us  always  look  forward  to  the  future  and  be 
adventurous  in  our  spirit. 


PART  OF  OUR  HERITAGE 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  inaugurate  the 
Museum. 

If  you  look  into  the  origin  of  the  word  ‘museum’,  you  will  see  that 
it  originally  referred  to  the  sanctuaries  for  the  muses  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  In  the  3rd  century  b.c.  a  great  collection  of  books  in 
Alexandria  used  by  Alexander  the  Great  was  also  called  museum. 
There  are  certain  museums  in  the  world  which  celebrate  individuals. 
There  is  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  This  museum  comes 
under  that  category  because  it  celebrates  a  great  name.  You  will  see 
the  very  things  which  were  used  by  him — daily  articles,  also  his  jottings, 
books,  manuscripts  and  archives. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  great  literary  artist.  He  fostered  the  arts 
and  literature  in  our  country,  and  his  masterpiece,  the  Autobiography , 
like  all  masterpieces  of  literature,  is  both  personal  and  universal;  it  has 
a  sense  of  self-revelation  and  it  is  a  historic  record.  If  you  read  that 
book,  you  will  see  a  distinguished  mind  at  work,  a  delicate  sensibility, 
a  mind  which  is  lost  in  the  battles  of  life;  and  yet  Nehru  had  the 
tranquillity  to  write  it  out  with  so  much  of  feeling,  spirit  and  vigour. 

There  are  other  things  too.  One  to  which  Mr  Chagla  referred  is 
the  will  which  he  drew  up  in  1954.  I  cannot  forget  the  great  speech  he 
made  on  the  14th  August  1947  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  was 
also  the  speech  he  made  when  Gandhi ji  passed  away.  All  these  speeches 
indicate  to  us  a  vibrant  personality,  a  great  character,  beautiful, 
sorrowful,  generous  and  free.  We  can  catch  him  in  different  moods 
in  all  these  things.  It  is  true  his  voice  is  hushed.  We  cannot  hear  any 
more  that  living  voice  of  Nehru.  But  through  his  writings  you  will  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  has  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  our  race 
and  it  is  right  that  we  should  have  a  museum  like  this.  I  have  pleasure 
in  inaugurating  it. 


Speech  inaugurating  the  Nehru  Museum,  at  Teen  Murti  House,  New  Delhi, 
14  November,  1964 
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these  volumes  were  thought  of  and  now  brought,  out;  amd  he  has; 
given  me  this  great  opportunity  of  releasing  these  two  volumes.  One 
is  a  pictorial  album  representing  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  different  stages 
of  his  life,  from  his  infancy  to  his  last  hour.  The  other  speaks  about  the 
emerging  world  society. 

Generally  history-^ake$  fhp  lurn’  ma^es  history. 

The  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the 

C^y^yeps  *  of  his.  life  had  jpmefhhig  todq  ,widinjiipi|Jf|ing  the;  patter# 

and  outlook  of  his  life.  While  at  Harrow,  he  received  a  boojc.  as  a  /prize 
to  gpod;  cpnduct,  I  am  told,  Trevelyan  on  Garibaldi.  He  read  the 
first,  volume  and  sent  to  the  other  books  by  Trevelyan  on  Garibaldi. 
He  then  .felt  the  .great  and  captivating  personality  of  Garibaldi  who 
was  a  rpvplutionary  hero,  who  campaigned  for  the  oppressed, ,  wh® 
liberated  and  unified  Italy.  He  thought,  why  should  I  not  do  something 
similar?  Garibaldi’s  life  stirred  his  imagination  and  made  him  feel  a 
great  eagerness  to  relieve  the  poor,  starving  and  impoverished  people 
of  India  of  their  miseries. 
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When  he  returned  to  India  with  that  outlook,  he  tried  to  find  out 


which  were  the  political  movements  interested  in  liberating  the  country. 
He  saw  several  but  was  greatly  attracted  by  Gandhiji  He  thought  here 
was  the  man  who  had  the  noble  task  of  liberating  the  country  and  who 
had  also  chalked  out  noble  methods  by  which  this  liberation  could  be 

„  u  •  __  ,  ,  t  cl .p  ,  ,  .  .  ■  '  ■ 

effected.  He  was  a  man,  he  thought,  who  represented  this  ancient,  long 
suffering,  tortured  country,  its  greatness  of  spirit  and  its  lowness  of 
condition;  both  these  things  were  embodied  in  Gandhiji.  Nehru  at 
once  became  his  faithful  follower  and  ardent  disciple.  He  was  an 
impetuous,  angry  young  man  when  he  came  first;  but  Gandhiji  tamed 

him,  brought  him  into  line  with  his  method  and  made  him  suffer 

. 

long  periods  of  imprisonment.  But  nothing  severed  him  from  Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji  himself  said:  “We  have  many  intellectual  differences,  but  our 
hearts  are  one.” 

Renunciation  is  the  great  method  which  has  been  adopted  by  this 
country  from  time  immemorial.  The  great  people  whom  we  adore  and 
honour  are  not  kings,  are  not  great  industrial  magnates  or  military 
heroes,  but  are  ascetics,  people  who  practised  austerity  and  denied  to 
themselves  even  bare  necessities,  if  there  is  decency  in  this  world  today, 
if  there  is  some  dignity  left,  if  there  is  some  respect  for  truth  and  if 
we  still  hold  such  people  in  reverence,  it  is  because  of  the  work  that 
has  been  achieved  and  done  in  this  country  by  these  great  renouncers. 
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So  it  was  that  under  the  leadership  of  Gandhiji  Nehru  struggled  hard, 
worked  hard.  He  knew  that  Gandhiji’s  methods  of  renunciation  could 
shake  empires,  could  make  tyrannies  tremble  and  could  achieve 
liberation.  When  once  this  was  achieved,  it  was  not  the  end.  He  looked 
at  the  country,  a  rich  country  and  a  poor  people.  ‘Why  are  these  millions 
starving  here?  Why  are  they  so  impoverished?  It  is  necessary  for  me,’ 
he  felt,  ‘to  raise  the  condition  of  these  people.’  If  independence  is  worth 
while,  it  must  be  independence  which  will  give  true  independence  to 
the  individual,  economic  and  social  independence  in  addition  to  political 
equality.  Science,  he  thought,  was  the  one  way  in  which  we  could 
transform  our  country.  So  he  insisted  on  science.  He  asked  universities 
to  pay  more  attention  to  science  and  he  applied  scientific  methods  to 
whatever  problem  came  up  before  him.  That  was  the  way  in  which  he 
worked.  Science  is  not  merely  accomplishment.  It  is  not  external  even. 
You  have  to  introduce  a  scientific  spirit  and  habit  of  mind.  Why 
should  the  country  suffer  so  long?  It  is  on  account  of  the  psychological 
obstacles  which  are  there  in  men’s  minds.  We  are  victims  of  caste 
prejudices,  of  religious  bigotry,  of  so  many  social  inequalities.  We  have 
subjected  our  pepple  to  all  sorts  of  miserable  conditions.  For  all  these 
we  have  paid  bitterly  and  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  these  things,  we  have 
to  adopt  a  scientific  spirit  in  our  social  relations,  in  our  mental  habits. 
That  is  why  Nehru  said  he  was  a  believer  in  science.  Science  is  not 
only  search  for  truth,  it  makes  for  the  betterment  of  man.  That  is  why 
he  insisted  so  much  on  the  application  of  science  and  technology. 

Are  we  all  right  today?  Have  we  reached  our  goal?  Can  we  be 
satisfied  with  our  present  conditions?  Look  at  the  insufficiency  of 
food.  Look  at  the  crises  we  are  having  in  so  many  fields.  Look  at  the 
political  differences  which  vitiate  our  public  life.  Look  at  the  way  in 
which  we  are  more  anxious  to  build  ourselves  than  build  our  country. 
If  these  faults  of  inefficiency,  mismanagement  and  dishonesty  are  to 
be  rooted  out,  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  will  have  to  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  making  of  the  environment  but  to  the  making  of  our  own 
selves.  That  is  why  Nehru  insisted  on  the  employment  of  science  and 
spirituality — spirituality  meaning  the  existence  of  another  dimension 
to  our  life  which  is  beyond  the  merely  physical.  Even  today  we  are  in  a 
backward  condition  if  we  look  at  the  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  if  we  are  today  backward  it  is  because  of  the  social  disabilities 
which  we  impose  on  ourselves.  The  great,  advanced  countries  of  the 
world  do  not  go  about  talking  of  caste  and  community.  They  stand  as 
one — they  are  either  Japanese,  Chinese  or  something  else.  They  do  not 
go  about  asking  what  religion  one  belongs  to.  So  long  as  we  have  true 
religion,  it  does  not  matter  what  name  we  give  to  the  Real.  How  does 
religion  make  any  difference  so  far  as  our  public  services  are  concerned? 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  tried  his  utmost  to  carry  out  this  principle  of 
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Gandhiji  and  asked  us  to  beware  of  the  impediments  and  obstacles  in 
our  minds  which  are  standing  in  the  way  of  our  progress. 

Next  to  it  he  felt  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  Emerging 
Worid  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  we  have  released  today.  A  new 
world  is  emerging,  a  world  with  which  our  forefathers  were  not  familiar 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  see  today  that  all  nations  are  coming 
together  and  working  together  in  different  places;  and  Nehru  adopted  the 
principle  of  non-alignment.  Non-alignment  is  affirmative,  it  is  positive; 
it  is  breaking  down  prejudices,  bringing  people  together,  making  them 
understand  one  another.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  non-alignment. 
Nehru  introduced  pahcafila.  He  meant  by  it  the  necessity  for  self-control 
even  in  public  affairs.  He  attended  the  Bandung  Conference,  the  Belgrade 
Conference;  he  took  a  leading  part  so  far  as  the  Agreements  on 
Indo-China  are  concerned.  In  all  matters  he  felt  that  humanity  is  above 
all  nations.  The  task  set  to  our  generation  is  not  the  task  of  merely 
building  our  nation.  It  is  a  question  of  building  up  the  whole  world. 
That  cannot  be  built  up  on  any  monolithic  style.  No  nation  could 
believe  that  it  has  the  right  to  build  the  whole  world  in  its  own  image. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  genius  and  tradition.  These  are  not  to  be 
obliterated;  these  are  to  be  preserved  and  kept  up  for  the  making  of 
the  variety  and  richness  of  our  world.  We  should  regard  ourselves 
as  partners  and  pilgrims  in  the  same  quest.  We  should  try  to  help  all 
individuals  to  reach  the  Supreme.  Nehru  quoted  two  Sanskrit  verses  in 
his  Discovery  of  India,  making  them  fundamental  principles  of  the  new 
world  order.  One  was :  Abandon  your  family  for  the  community, 
abandon  community  for  the  nation,  abandon  nation  for  the  world,  and 
even  the  world  for  the  sake  of  your  own  sacred  soul.  Individual  freedom, 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual  soul :  what  does  it  matter  if  you  gain  the 
whole  world  but  lose  your  own  soul? 

dtmdrthe  prthivim  tyajet,  dtmaldbhdnna  par  am  vidyate 

There  is  nothing  higher  than  the  possession  of  your  own  soul,  for  the 
sake  of  which  you  may  give  up  everything. 

The  other  Sanskrit  verse  which  he  also  translated  and  which 
Gandhiji  also  used  to  cite  very  often  is: 

na  tvaham  kdmaye  rdjyarh  na  svargam  na  punarbhavam ; 

kamaye  duhkhataptdnam  praninam  artinasanam 

I  do  not  desire  earthly  kingdoms,  I  do  not  want  heavenly  or  even 
better  life;  I  .want  to  reduce  the  sorrow  of  people  who  are  sunk  in 
suffering.  That  is  enough  for  me.  Social  equality  and  individual 
freedom  are  the  two  basic  principles  of  any  righteous  world  order. 
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Truth  and  love,  these  are  the  principles,  abhaya  and  ahimsa.  Nehru 
was  an  enfranchised  human  being.  He  taught  us  these  things.  He 
practised  these  virtues  in  his  own  life,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to 
have  had  a  soul  like  him  to  inspire  us  for  many,  many  generations  to 
come. 


HE  GAVE  US  DIRECTION 

IT  is  a  year  since  we  lost  our  great  leader  who  loved  us  so  much  and 
served  us  so  well.  His  qualities  of  leadership  were  well  known. 
When  we  were  confused  and  undecided  he  gave  us  direction.  When  we 
were  lost  in  passion,  he  asked  us  to  be  calm  and  composed.  When  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  situation  in  the  country,  he  stood  like  a  brave 
warrior,  asking  us  not  to  get  disturbed  unnecessarily.  He  knew  that  our 
country  had  lost  its  moorings.  There  was  national  deterioration.  We 
were  alienated  from  our  roots.  Through  education,  science  and  art  he 
asked  us  to  get  back  to  our  roots  and  behave  as  Indians  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  country  which  had  a  great  past  and  expected  to  have  a 
great  future.  Through  science  and  technology  he  asked  us  to  transform 
our  country  and  raise  the  material  standards  of  our  people.  Even  with 
regard  to  world  relations  he  knew  that  humanity  was  on  the  verge  of 
either  destruction  or  renewal.  We  have  either  to  advance  forward  into 
undreamt  of  advantages  or  go  backward  into  barbarism.  He  knew  that 
hatred  was  rampant,  that  violence  was  widespread.  He  asked  us  to 
banish  fear  and  hate  from  our  minds.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 

9 

we  can  live  as  decent,  civilized,  human  beings.  We  have  to  remember 
this  day  what  he  taught  us  and  try  to  follow  his  example  and  not  be 
merely  prisoners  of  hate  and  fear.  That  is  the  lesson  which  Nehru 
taught  us. 


THE  COMING  AGE 

Friends:  tomorrow  it  will  be  a  year  since  we  lost  our  great  leader. 

He  was  incomparably  the  greatest  figure  after  Gandhi  in  our 
history — a  man  of  dynamic  force,  intellectual  power  and  profound 

Message  to  the  Films  Division  for  release  on  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  death,  26  May,  1965 

Broadcast  to  the  Nation,  New  Delhi,  26  May,  1965 
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vision.  To  these  he  added  a  feminine  sensitiveness  to  atmosphere  He 
spent  lavishly  his  rich  and  varied  gifts  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
He  was  involved  in  the  major  events  of  his  time,  national  and 
international.  He  participated  in  them  all  while  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  public  conduct.  Though  he  is  no  more  with  us,  the 
qualities  he  possessed  and  the  ideals  he  cherished  remain  with  us. 

Nehru  had  a  sense  of  history.  He  looked  not  only  to  the  past  but 
also  into  the  future.  This  endowed  him  with  the  vision  without  which 
true  greatness  is  not  possible.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  said: 
“Whether  we  are  men  and  women  of  destiny  or  not,  India  is  a  country 
of  destiny.”  What  is  this  destiny?  Civilizations  are  kept  alive  when 
their  values  are  recreated  in  men’s  minds.  The  principal  values  of 
Indian  civilization  are  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  unity 
of  mankind. 

Nehru  was  essentially  a  free  being.  This  freedom  is  a  matter  of 
mind  and  heart.  If  the  mind  is  narrow  and  the  heart  bitter,  there  is  no 
freedom,  whatever  else  we  may  have.  No  individual  is  complete  until 
he  develops  a  sense  of  belonging  to  humanity.  We  are  human  first 
and  foremost  and  not  simply  Indian  or  Chinese,  American  or  Russian, 
Christian  or  Jew.  At  no  moment  in  one’s  life  could  one  say  with 
certainty,  “I  am  the  whole  man;  I  have  reached  my  fulfilment.”  We  are 
never  complete.  There  is  always  more  to  come  and  that  more  is 
incalculable. 

The  social  and  political  forms  of  family  and  class,  race  and  creed, 
nation  and  society  are  there  between  the  simple  unity  of  man  and  the 
supreme  unity  of  mankind;  they  are  artificial,  contingent  and  transitory 
and  not  absolute.  Yet  they  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  contribute 
to  the  unity  of  the  world,  to  human  fellowship.  The  growing 
interdependence  of  nations  is  upon  us.  Nations,  religions  and  races 
cannot  run  away  from  one  another,  even  if  they  wish  to. 

We  have  not  lacked  thinkers  who  rose  above  national  feuds  and 
religious  clashes  and  put  humanity  above  everything  else.  In  our  own 
age  we  had,  among  others,  Tagore,  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 

Nehru  was  a  student  of  science  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  means 
for  the  liberation  of  man.  Science  and  the  understanding  it  brings  are 
the  enemies  of  prejudice  and  of  inert  traditional  ideas.  Science  liberates 
us  from  past  institutions,  from  past  assumptions,  from  past  binding 
customs.  Science  and  technology  help  to  establish  a  free  society  based 
on  economic  justice  and  opportunities  for  all,  a  society  which  aims 
at  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  values,  of  the  spirit  of  service,  of 
unselfishness.  The  spread  of  the  scientific  outlook  and  the 
industrialization  of  the  country  are  due,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the 
influence  of  Nehru  who  strove  to  free  the  common  people  from  the 
shackles  of  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy  and  discrimination.  In  this 
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endeavour  he  succeeded  to  a  large  extent,  though  we  have  yet  to  wear 
down  our  superstitious  traditions,  break  our  selfishness  and  awaken  our 
social  conscience. 

Nehru  was  a  deeply  spiritual  man  though  he  did  not  uphold  any 
particular  form  of  religion.  He  sometimes  delighted  in  calling  himself  a 
pagan.  This  only  meant  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  formal,  dogmatic, 
sectarian  aspects  of  religion.  Possessed  of  a  scientific  temper,  he  was 
interested  in  the  empirical  route  to  Reality.  The  Ulfiipate  dnanda 
which  takes  over  the  other  categories  of  anna,  prana,  manas ,  vijn&na, 
is  the  mystery  in  the  heart  of  time.  In  the  depths  of  the  spirit  is  the 
pathway  to  the  Supreme.  Our  strength  is  in  the  silence  where  utterance 
is  not  and  where  definition  is  unknown.  A  fundamental  reticence  marks 
the  seers. 

God’s  ways  cannot  be  confined  within  the  human  grasp;  otherwise 
we  will  make  God  in  our  own  image.  Religion  is  self-discovery,  or 
perhaps  recovery.  It  is  the  soul’s  dialogue  with  itself.  Its  secret  is 
inwardness,  self-scrutiny,  inner  cleansing,  change  of  heart,  renunciation, 
the  unceasing  attempt  to  create  through  love  a  new  social  order.  We  lived 
for  generations  sheltered  lives,  comfortable,  indulgent  and  soft.  We 
forgot  the  everlasting  aims  that  matter  for  any  people,  self-respect, 
dignity,  honour  and  sacrifice.  In  each  generation  we  have  to  earn  our 
heritage  through  blood,  toil  and  tears.1  We  have  to  change  the  moral 
climate  of  our  people. 

Religion  is  not  an  escape  from  social  struggle*  Spiritual  wisdom 
and  social  affairs  must  be  brought  into  intimate  relationship.  One 
cannot  be  irrelevant  to  the  other.  Nehru  fought  all  prejudices  with 
passion  and  deeply  distrusted  all  absolute  philosophies  and  dogmas. 
He  believed  in  a  priesthood  which  is  spread  over  all  lands  and  religions, 
which  interprets  religion  in  terms  of  a  ‘spiritual’  realization  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.  He  worked  for  the  spread  of  such  a  liberal 
spiritual  religion  among  the  people  of  India.  The  communal  conflict 
which  disfigured  our  life  gave  him  acute  pain.  He  strove  his  utmost  to 
remove  the  fanaticism  which  led  to  communal  strife.  We  must  grow 
out  of  our  slavery  to  what  is  called  orthodoxy. 

If  we  are  to  live  other  than  on  sufferance,  we  have  to  put  forth  a 
united  national  effort.  At  a  time  like  this  when  we  are  threatened  by 
enemies  within  and  without,  national  unity  and  discipline  are  our 
greatest  needs. 

Wehru  observed:  “Fortunately  Indian  thought,  philosophy,  can  be  easily 
separated  from  the  superstitious  and  dogmatic  part.  They  are  not  inextricably 
intertwined,  though  for  many  people  they  might  be.  It  is  not  as  if  you  must 
accept  a  basic  dogma  if  you  are  to  remain  true  to  your  faith.  No  such  thing  in 
India.  You  can  discard  every  dogma  and  yet  be  true  to  your  religion.” 
(Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Personal  Interview,  New  Delhi,  February  25,  1960) 
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The  creativity  operating  within  human  life  commits  us  to  democracy, 
to  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  person.  Democracy  is  not 
merely  a  form  of  government  or  a  code  of  laws.  It  is  a  scheme  of  life, 
a  set  of  values  and  standards.  We  must  defend  democracy  not  merely 
with  our  heads  but  also  with  our  hearts.  He  who  is  a  fanatic  at  heart 
cannot  be  a  true  democrat. 

Jawaharlal  had  a  deep  reverence  for  parliamentary  institutions  and 
he  used  to  attend  Parliament  as  his  first  duty.  Though  sometimes  he 
was  irritated  by  the  heated  behaviour  and  crude  personal  attacks  of 
some  members,  he  never  lost  respect  for  parliamentary  institutions.  He 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  activities  of  a  few  demagogues  who  tried  to 
reduce  democracy  to  mob  rule  but  he  never  lost  hope  for  the  future  of 
democracy  in  India.  Plato  told  us  centuries  ago:  “The  penalty  that 
good  men  pay  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  government  is  to  live  under 
the  government  of  bad  men.”  Nehru  wished  us  to  be  forward-looking 
and  imaginative  and  to  dream  and  make  a  new  India  based  on  freedom 
for  all  people  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  It  is  our  duty  to  treat 
the  parliamentary  institutions  with  dignity  and  do  nothing  which  is 
likely  to  impair  their  proper  functioning.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
our  opinions  are  to  be  regimented.  We  have  a  right  to  disagree;  only 
the  disagreements  will  have  to  be  honest. 

While  Nehru  had  a  versatile,  penetrating  and  gracious  mind,  this 
did  not  exclude  a  tender  heart.  He  loved  life  and  was  a  man  of  intense 
feeling.  He  never  lacked  compassion  for  others.  He  was  free  from  the 
cant,  squeamishness,  hypocrisy  and  self-deception  of  many  people  in 
regard  to  human  relations.  When  complaints  reached  him  about  the 
misdemeanours  of  people,  he  took  a  tolerant  view  and  made  allowance 
for  the  credulity  of  the  mind,  the  vulnerability  of  the  heart  and  the 
discursiveness  of  human  nature.  He  understood  frustrated,  unhappy 
neurotics  who  found  themselves  incapable  of  facing  up  to  the  standards 
and  restraints  of  the  social  order.  He  would  not  judge  human  beings  by 
stripping  them  of  their  humanity.  This  attitude  is  not  the  result  of  a 
simple  naiveness  or  a  strange  innocence  but  of  deep  humility  and 
gentle  understanding  of  human  nature.  In  the  name  of  preserving  the 
standards  of  society  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  sometimes  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  many  personal  tragedies.  No  social  institutions 
are  too  venerable  for  change.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution 
which  affects  every  aspect  of  our  life.  Industrial  development,  educational 
progress,  social  and  physical  mobility  of  peoples,  improved  standards 
of  living  and  opportunities  for  all  individuals,  these  compel  radical 
changes. 

Gandhi  and  Nehru  raised  the  status  of  women  in  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  educational  fields  though  we  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  go. 
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Nehru  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He  hated  war  not  as  an 
abstraction  but  for  what  it  did  to  man.  He  loathed  the  instincts  of  fear 
and  hatred  which  caused  war,  the  sufferings  it  inflicted  and  the 
degradation  of  values  it  resulted  in.  Weapons  of  defence  have  now 
become  weapons  of  universal  destruction.  Nehru  understood  the  facts 
and  implications  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  worked  for  the  abolition  of 
nuclear  weapons  which  meant  death  to  millions  and  disease  to  more. 
Nuclear  war  is  a  catastrophe  in  which  everyone  loses;  ending  the 
threat  of  war  is  a  victory  for  mankind.  Peace  was  Nehru’s  passion  and 
he  believed  that  it  was  essential  for  the  growth  of  humanity. 

This  world  is  today  a  mad-house  where  individuals  exaggerate 
their  racial  superiority,  religious  pride  or  national  egotism  and  thus 
become  the  victims  of  moral  and  spiritual  blindness.  If  violence,  which 
is  a  cowardly  escape  from  the  rule  of  reason,  is  rampant,  the  answer 
to  it  is  the  growth  of  decency  and  compassion.  We  have  to  view  the 
world  as  one  whole,  a  single  community,  a  fellowship  of  human  beings 
who  have  the  same  instincts  of  hunger  and  sex,  the  same  aspirations  of 
generosity  and  fellow-feeling,  the  same  faith  in  the  Unseen.  We  are 
marching  towards  this  goal  of  a  world  community  in  spite  of  blind 
alleys  and  setbacks. 

Nehru  tried  to  apply  ethical  principles  to  political  problems.  Under 
his  guidance,  India  took  a  leading  part  in  the  peace-keeping  operations 
of  the  United  Nations — in  Korea,  Gaza,  and  the  Congo.  He  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  leader  of  the  uncommitted  and  emerging  nations 
of  the  world.  He  tried  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  world  into  two 
warring  camps.  Non-alignment  is  not  moral  indifference.  It  is  to  keep 
the  doors  open  for  talks,  however  aggrieved  or  angry  we  may  be.  The 
great  powers  must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and  friendly 
co-operation. 

Limitless  is  human  folly  in  politics.  When  some  years  ago 
T.  S.  Eliot  was  asked  about  the  future  of  our  civilization,  he  said, 
“internecine  fighting. .  .people  killing  one  another  in  the  streets.”1 
Civilization  seemed  to  him  a  crumbling  edifice  destined  to  fall  to  pieces 
and  perish  in  the  flames  of  war.  This  despair  of  life  cannot  be  the  end 
of  things.  The  tragedy  of  the  human  condition  imposes  on  us  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  give  meaning  and  significance  to  life, 
to  develop  human  dignity  and  work  for  the  future  and  believe  in  the 
young.  This  is  the  cause  we  have  to  serve  and  the  cause  which  must 
win  if  humanity  worth  the  name  is  to  survive. 

There  is  a  moral  force,  which,  as  the  human  race  advances  more 
and  more,  strengthens  and  protects  those  who  possess  it.  If  we  allow 
the  moral  force  which  our  country  has  long  xerted,  especially  in  the 
period  of  Gandhiji,  to  become  diminished,  or  perhaps  even  destroyed 

1 Encounter ,  April  1965,  p.  8 
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for  the  sake  of  the  costly,  dangerous  military  apparatus,  we  take  a 
fatal  risk.  The  nuclear  developments  have  changed  everything  except 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  We  have  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
transform  our  minds  and  social  conditions. 

We  have  to  remember  on  this  first  anniversary  of  Nehru’s  passing 
away  that  humanity  is  one  and  our  commitment  to  humanity  requires 
sacrifices  of  our  personal  prejudices  and  national  passions.  The  road 
ahead  is  long,  difficult  and  dangerous  but  the  breath  of  spring  is  in  the 
air.  Jawaharlal  taught  us  to  be  courageous  and  unafraid.  “I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  future.  I  have  no  fear  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  fear, 
even  though  India,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  bigness  of  Great  Powers,  and  their 
armies,  their  fleets  and  their  atom  bombs.  That  is  the  lesson  which  my 
Master  taught  me.  We  stood  as  an  unarmed  people  against  a  great 
country  and  a  powerful  empire.  We  were  supported  and  strengthened, 
because  throughout  all  this  period  we  decided  not  to  submit  to  evil... 
I  think  if  we  banish  this  fear,  if  we  have  confidence,  even  though  we 
may  take  risks  of  trust  rather  than  risk  violent  language,  violent  actions 
and  in  the  end  war,  I  think  those  risks  are  worth  taking.”1 

This  most  lovable  and  magnanimous  of  men  is  an  earnest  of  the 
age  to  come,  the  age  of  world  men  with  world  compassion.  The  best 
way  to  honour  his  memory  is  to  get  on  with  the  work  which  he  left 
unfinished,  his  work  for  peace,  justice  and  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 
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his  day  Nehru,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  76.  That  was  not  to 
be. 


India  did  not  just  happen.  It  was  built  and  maintained  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  her  people  under  the  guidance  of  selfless  leaders. 
Nehru  was  the  latest.  He  identified  himself  with  the  life  of  his  people 
and  eagerly  strove  to  improve  their  position. 

A  man’s  life  is  judged  by  the  contributions  he  makes  and  not  the 
length  of  years  he  lives.  Judged  by  this  test,  Nehru  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  He  fashioned  and  moulded  the 
thoughts  of  our  people  in  a  way  that  altered  the  very  pattern  of  their 
lives.  He  gave  us  the  principles  of  freedom,  democracy,  respect  for  all 
faiths  and  love  of  peace.  Jawaharlal  has  become  a  part  of  our  being. 
As  a  great  fighter  for  freedom,  he  suffered  long  periods  of  imprisonment 

Speech  at  a  public  meeting  at  Ramlila  Grounds,  Delhi,  14  November,  1965 

'Speech  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Paris,  3  November,  1948 
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and  by  the  pressures  which  our  people  applied  under  the  leadership  of 
Gandhi  and  Nehru,  the  British  Government  had  to  withdraw  and 
make  India  independent.  His  personal  courage  and  integrity,  which 
became  manifest  in  the  days  of  the  struggle,  were  appreciated  by  all 
people  who  trusted  him  implicitly. 

After  Independence,  during  the  first  17  years,  Nehru  tried  to  take 
our  country  from  a  mediaeval  to  a  modern  community.  He  prepared 
the  country  for  and  started  a  number  of  revolutions,  political,  economic, 
industrial,  cultural  and  scientific. 

He  was  essentially  a  democrat.  His  devotion  to  Parliament  was 
unique.  He  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  it  by  putting  in  an  appearance 
every  day,  whatever  other  pressing  and  important  engagements  he 
might  have  had.  He  dignified  the  profession  of  politics  with  kindness 
and  humanity;  he  cared  not  so  much  for  power  or  popularity  as  for  the 
fundamental  principles.  The  end  of  all  Government  is  to  make  it  easy 
for  people  to  do  good  and  difficult  to  do  evil. 

He  established  several  scientific  laboratories  and  made  the  country 
conscious  of  the  spirit  of  science  which  constitutes  the  spirit  of  our 
age.  Factories,  river  valley  projects,  they  are  the  means  for  creating 
the  finest  human  beings.  They  are  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  the 
end  is  the  human  being.  We  should  produce  men  and  women  of 
character  and  ability  to  face  life  boldly. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  planned  economic  growth.  Instead  of 
leaving  things  to  mere  chance,  he  tried  through  planned  economy  to 
give  everyone  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  employment. 

Lenin  said:  ‘Previously,  the  entire  human  mind,  the  whole  of 
man’s  genius,  worked  to  provide  the  few  with  all  the  benefits  of 
technology  and  culture,  while  the  rest  were  being  deprived  of  the 
prime  necessities — education  and  development — and  now  all  the 
wonders  of  technology,  all  the  achievements  of  culture,  will  become 
available  to  the  whole  of  the  people.’  It  was  such  an  ideal  that 
attracted  Nehru  to  the  socialist  scheme. 

This  planned  development,  and  the  industrial  base  he  established, 
stood  the  country  well  in  the  recent  conflict  with  Pakistan. 

If  he  were  alive  today,  he  would  have  asked  us  to  engage  in  this 
conflict  with  malice  towards  none  and  charity  for  all  and  with  firm 
conviction  in  the  right.  No  sacrifice  is  great  when  the  call  of  duty  is 
clear. 

Passion  for  justice  and  fairplay,  tolerance  and  consideration  for 
others  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  Nehru’s  life.  In  this 
ecumenical  age,  we  cannot  hold  to  any  faith  as  exclusive  of  others, 
as  antagonistic  to  others.  He  was  free  from  the  fetters  of  dogma  or 
doctrine.  Narrow  religious  views  are  impossible  in  this  age  when  the 
whole  world  is  tending  to  become  one. 
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Children  are  the  objects  of  his  special  love.  No  wonder  his 
birthday  is  celebrated  as  the  Children’s  Day.  The  majority  of  them 
still  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutrition.  They  suffer  from  lack  of 

love.  . 

Nehru  was  a  civilised  gentleman.  His  range  of  distinguished  mind, 

his  extraordinary  grace  of  manner,  his  delicacy  of  movement  and 
charm,  his  sensitivity  to  the  rhythms  of  time  and  place,  his  pervasive 
gentleness  which  showed  itself  as  a  longing  for  peace,  make  him  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  Man,  to  attain  serenity,  has  to  declare 
an  inner  war  on  his  selfish  and  cruel  inclinations. 

Nehru’s  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  well  known;  though  he  may 
have  been  blind  to  their  follies,  he  was  not  blind  to  their  virtues.  He 
could  be  angry  and  petulant  but  not  for  long.  Whatever  his  failings,  he 
could  not  conceal  them,  for  they  were  fixed  on  the  mirror  of  his  face. 
We  find  in  Nehru  the  embodiment  of  great  ideals,  purposeful  living, 
dedicated  to  the  great  cause,  and  utter  selflessness.  Evil  in  any  form 
he  abhorred.  When  baser  instincts  came  up  during  the  momentous  days 
of  partition,  he  fought  them  as  no  one  else  could.  His  life  and  work 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  India  lives. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  IMAGE 

Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  associate  myself  with  this 
auspicious  function  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  the  late  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  I  had  known  him  for  a  long  time,  for  many  years,  and  I  had 
come  into  close  contact  with  him,  and  I  can  testify  that  he  was  a 
powerful  and  an  emancipated  being  free  from  every  kind  of  prejudice, 
communal,  racial  and  even  national.  He  never  recognised  these 
distinctions  of  caste  or  community,  race  or  religion.  He  looked  upon 
this  country  as  his  one  ideal,  proud  of  its  past,  ambitious  for  its  future. 
That  constituted  his  view  of  patriotism.  He  took  interest  in  the  past 
of  the  country  and  he  wished  well  for  the  future  and  worked  ardently 
for  making  this  country  something  of  which  we  will  be  proud.  He 
gave  us  the  idea  of  national  unity,  social  reform,  the  work  for 
humanities,  the  academies,  etc.  His  one  function  was  to  raise  the 
quality  of  the  human  being  in  India  and  make  Indians  proud  of  their 
country  and  proud  of  their  government.  That  is  what  he  lived  and  died 
for. 

Speech  on  unveiling  a  statue  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  Aurangabad  Cantonment, 
25  March,  1966 
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His  quest  for  peace  was  well  known.  Every  part  of  the  world 
recognised  him  as  an  ardent  seeker  for  peace.  He  would  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  his  own  country,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
peace  in  the  world.  That  is  what  he  aimed  at  and  what  he  worked  for. 
It  is  only  natural  that  people  who  feel  so  devoutly  for  his  character, 
and  wish  this  country  to  be  inspired  by  it,  would  put  up  this  statue; 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  generosity  of  our  friend,  Srimati  Meena  Kumari, 
that  we  have  a  statue  here  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  Aurangabad 
Cantonment. 

After  all,  actors  have  to  do  so  many  things  with  economy  and 
without  emphasis.  They  have  to  be  impassioned  and  at  the  same  time 
self-possessed.  They  will  give  an  account  of  the  character  they  are 
assuming  without  losing  their  own  particular  individuality.  That  is 
what  we  all  are.  This  morning,  I  was  speaking  about  how  the  seers 
behave  in  this  world:  natavat  ranga  mandale,  on  this  world  stage  they 
behave  like  actors.  They  never  lose  their  essential  personality  but  they 
assume  different  characters  and  begin  to  pour  their  energy  into  their 
characters  themselves.  It  is  this  great  love  of  art  that  has  endeared  him 
to  so  many  people.  This  particular  image,  which  stands  here,  shows  his 
quest  for  peace. 

Nehru  wished  and  wanted  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
achieve  peace,  not  only  in  our  country  but  between  our  neighbours 
and  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  same  quest  which  we  are  pursuing 
today.  Sometimes,  we  may  have  to  use  instruments  of  coercion  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  giving  up  our  essential  ideal  for 
establishment  of  peace. 

There  is  a  difference  between  danda  and  himsa.  Those  who 
perform  himsa,  those  who  exert  violence,  use  coercion  for  the 
sake  of  giving  pain  to  people,  they  are  the  people  who  are  victims 
of  himsa .  Danda  is  the  execution  of  a  law,  law  of  coercion  exercised 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislatures,  under  the  authority  of  the  rulers 
of  the  country.  That  is  danda  niti,  the  riiti  which  we  execute  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  support  our  country  when  it  is  in  peril.  Himsa.  is  the 
opposite  of  it.  It  is  exerting  violence  for  the  sake  of  violence.  We  must 
make  a  real  distinction  between  these  two  concepts,  the  regular  and 
legitimate  use  of  force  and  the  irregular  and  harmful  use  of  force.  If 
we  make  this  distinction,  many  of  the  doubts  in  our  minds  will  be 
removed. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  unveil  this  statue  and  hope  that  the 
people  in  the  cantonment  and  elsewhere  and  so  many  visitors  who 
come  to  Aurangabad  will  be  inspired  by  this  image  which  will  make 
them  feel  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  first  and 
foremost  and  then  an  Indian. 
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A  DEEPLY  SPIRITUAL  MAN 

IT  is  nearly  two  years  since  the  great  leader  left  us.  He  shared  the 
excitement,  scientific  and  technological,  of  our  times.  He  felt  that 
by  the  application  of  science  and  technology  we  would  be  able  to 
raise  the  condition  of  our  people  from  poverty,  social  misery,  so  much 
of  injustice,  etc.  These  are  not  the  things  with  which  we  have  to  live 
for  a  long  time.  They  must  be  rooted  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Science 
and  technology  happen  to  be  the  remedies  by  which  we  can  do  so. 

Science  cannot  give  us  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  tolerance.  Science 
and  its  adventure,  its  empiricism,  are  not  consistent  with  social  or 
religious  dogmatism.  It  makes  for  a  free  society,  a  society  in  which 
all  the  individuals  are  raised  to  a  higher  level  and  practise  democracy 
and  not  merely  fight  about  it.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  you  require  the 
application  of  science  and  technology.  Nehru  was  a  great  believer  in 
these  things  and  many  of  the  scientific  academies  which  we  have  in 
the  country  bear  witness  to  his  love  for  science  and  technology. 

There  is  an  unspoken  sense  of  fraternity  when  we  talk  about 
science.  It  binds  the  whole  world  together.  There  is  nothing  parochial 
or  national  about  science.  In  the  17th  century,  you  found  men  like 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton,  who  worked  together;  and  when 
the  nuclear  bomb  was  being  devised  in  America,  German,  Italian  and 
other  scientists  also  co-operated  in  this  particular  endeavour.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  sense  of  fraternity  that  science  induces  in  us,  if  we  stress 
it  with  all  our  hearts.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  felt  that  while  science  was 
bringing  about  a  united  world,  immediately  after  the  Second  World 
War,  we  had  things  like  the  cold  war,  the  armament  race,  the  menace 
of  nuclear  bombing,  etc.  He  was  horrified  by  these  things  and  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  non-alignment.  It  was  an  antidote  to  the 
dangerous  precedents  of  the  Dulles  years  immediately  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It  has  promoted  a  dialogue  between  the  great  super-powers 
— the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A. — and  after  that  we  had  a  Partial 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  which  was  to  no  small  extent  due  to  the 
work  which  Jawaharlal  himself  did. 

There  is  a  common  saying  to  which  Nehru  himself  lent  some 
support  when  he  said,  T  am  a  queer  mixture  of  East  and  West,  out  of 
place  everywhere  and  not  at  home  anywhere’;  but  the  next  sentence 
says,  ‘India  clings  to  me  as  it  clings  to  all  her  children  in  innumerable 
ways,  I  am  first  and  foremost  an  Indian.’  You  find  there  that  India  is 
something  which  is  irreplaceable  for  him. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  had  the  2500th  anniversary  of  Gautama  the 
Buddha.  We  had  it  in  New  Delhi.  We  celebrated  it  in  many  ways.  But 

Speech  on  unveiling  a  portrait  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the  Central  Hall 
of  Parliament,  New  Delhi.  5  May,  1966 
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the  essence  of  it  is,  ‘shun  evil,  love  good,  let  your  nature  be*  controlled, 
hold  sway  over  yourself.’  That  is  the  way.  Victories  have  to  be  won 
by  intellectual  and  spiritual  struggle.  We  have  to  overcome  all  the 
abnormality  in  our  nature  which  deforms  us;  the  stupidity,  the 
sensuality,  the  selfishness,  etc.,  which  fetter  all  human  beings  and  make 
them  what  they  are.  If  these  things  are  to  be  overcome,  they  have  to 
be  overcome  by  perpetual  struggle  with  our  own  nature.  Religion  is, 
therefore,  the  deepening  of  goodness  in  yourself.  It  is  the  attempt  by 
which  you  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  Redeem  time  and  take  it  fpr 
eternity  and  make  this  world  something  worthy  of  humanity.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  religion. 

Nehru  had  that  kind  of  religion;  he  was  a  deeply  spiritual  man. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  we  used  to  meet  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  We 
used  to  discuss  not  politics  but  these  problems,  the  fundamentals  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  That  is  what  we  talked.  It  is  true  that  he  became 
much  gentler  in  his  nature  lately  with  traces  of  melancholy.  Look  at  the 
little  done  and  the  vast  undone.  We  have  so  much  to  achieve;  so  many 
things  have  to  be  accomplished  in  this  country  and  time  is  running 
short.  So,  there  was  a  trace  of  melancholy  in  him  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  and  yet  he  was  a  cheerful  man.  He  always  felt  that  there  was  no 
use  running  away  from  difficulties.  We  have  to  face  them.  That  is  the 
way  we  can  help  our  country,  raise  her.  Here  is  a  man,  with  courageous 
leadership,  disciplined  behaviour,  who  gave  to  us  the  elementals  of 
what  we  are  now  working  on. 

He  fought  for  freedom  till  1947.  Then  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
building  up  a  new  India  which  is  still  being  built,  ‘what  is  built 
for  ever  is  for  ever  building’,  and  it  is  going  on.  Something  which  we 
have  to  do.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to  have  his  portrait  here  and  as 
the  Speaker  said,  it  is  a  gift  of  the  Roerichs.  They  have  had  great 
admiration  and  affection  for  him  and  they  made  a  gift  of  love  to  this 
Parliament  and  we  will  think  of  them,  too,  and  let  Jawaharlal’s  picture 
adorn  this  hall  for  many  many  generations  and  imbue  us  all  with  the 
principle  of  disinterested  selfless  service. 


ARCHITECT  OF  MODERN  INDIA 

Friends  :  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Nehru  Stadium.  Your  Chairman  has 
related  the  efforts,  which  he  and  his  Council  are  making,  for  making 

Speech  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  Nehru  Stadium,  Kottayam, 
27  July,  1966 
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Kottayam  a  better  city  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He  pointed  out  how 
many  people  from  here  take  interest  in  athletics  and,  for  giving  proper 
encouragement,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  stadium  and  so  you  have 
associated  it  with  the  name  of  the  great  Nehru. 

In  your  speech  you  referred  to  Nehru  as  the  architect  of  modem 
India  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  The  fundamental  principles  he  laid 
down  for  our  country’s  progress  v  ill  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  He 
gave  is  a  true  interpretation  of  democracy,  of  socialism,  of  secularism 
and  non-alignment.  In  our  country,  we  have  announced  the  theory  of 
democracy — the  great  principle  that  every  human  individual  is 
potentially  a  divine  being.  The  Mahabharata  tells  us  that  the  only 
secret  which  you  have  to  know  is:  na  man  us  at  sresthataram  hi  kihcit. 
There  is  nothing  higher  than  man  in  this  world.  We  talked  of  it,  we 
professed  it  but  we  did  not  practise  it.  We  have  suffered  in  our  history 
for  our  deviation  from  the  great  idea  of  democracy  that  we  have 
announced.  Now,  Nehru’s  contribution  is  to  make  our  parliamentary 
democracy  work.  When  we  see  sometimes  people  grow  somewhat 
despondent,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  know  that  in  a  parliamentary 
democracy  the  majority  has  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  minority. 
Both  of  them  have  their  rights  and  their  obligations. 

When  we  say  that  we  are  the  practitioners  of  democracy,  it  is  the 
Rule  of  Law  under  which  we  have  to  live.  No  individual  can  lay  down 
the  law,  no  group  can  lay  down  the  law;  it  is  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  nation  that  has  to  give  the  direction;  and  under 
the  Rule  of  Law,  we  have  to  make  as  much  progress  as  we  can  and  we 
have  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  leadership,  transfer  power  from  one 
group  to  another  according  to  the  dictates  of  this  Parliament  itself.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  way  by  which  transfer  of  power  can  take  place, 
succession  to  leadership  can  be  effected,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  the  common  good  of  the  common  man  can  be  achieved. 
That  is  the  real  meaning  of  democracy. 

Secularism  is  a  principle  which  he  gave  us.  It  is  a  wrong  word — 
wrongly  interpreted  and  misunderstood  by  many  people.  It  does  not 
mean  indifference  to  religion.  It  does  not  mean  opposition  to  religion. 
It  does  not  mean  disrespect  to  religion.  It  only  means  that  the  State 
as  such  is  not  identified  with  any  particular  religion  but  tolerates  every 
religion,  appreciates  every  religion,  respects  all  religions — Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Moslem,  Christian,  etc.  They  all  have  a  claim  to  prevail,  to 
practise  their  own  forms,  and  in  a  democracy  we  should  not  say  that 
any  one  particular  religion  is  more  exalted  than  another.  Individuals 
may  think  whatever  they  please,  but  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned 
it  is  not  identified  with  any  religion,  it  respects  all  religions.  When  it 
respects  all  religions,  it  is  merely  a  practice  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Indian  genius,  of  the  Indian  spirit  itself.  We  said  long  ago  in  the 
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Rg  Veda :  ekarh  sad  viprah  bahudhd  vadanti.  We  said  again  in  the 
Upanisads:  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  god  or  that; 
they  are  all  symptomatic,  symbolic  of  the  one  God.  What  is  necessary 
is,  a  man  is  judged  by  the  spirit  in  him,  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  able 
to  raise  himself,  above  himself,  that  is  the  meaning  of  any  kind  of 
religion.  So,  what  we  mean  by  secularism  is  respect  for  all  faiths. 

We  talk  about  socialism.  What  is  socialism?  It  is  a  word  full  of 
significance.  Several  people  mean  by  it  several  things,  but  the  true 
meaning  of  socialism  is,  take  care  of  the  weak,  of  the  downtrodden, 
of  the  vulnerable  sections  of  your  society,  try  to  give  them  equality  of 
opportunity,  provide  them  with  the  wherewithal  with  which  they  can 
raise  themselves  up  to  the  standard  of  other  people.  If  some  people 
live  in  affluence,  if  all  power,  economic  power,  is  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands,  and  if  millions  struggle,  being  hungry,  being  diseased,  being 
illiterate,  that  is  not  socialism.  Socialism  means  compassion  for  the 
common  man;  you  must  be  able  to  look  after  the  ordinary  people, 
provide  them  with  the  opportunities  by  which  they  can  raise  themselves. 
It  is  that  frame  of  mind  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  socialism.  You 
may  achieve  it  by  one  way  or  the  other;  ‘a  hundred  different  ways’,  it 
is  said,  ‘lead  to  socialism.’ 

Equality  of  opportunity  we  can  provide;  equality  of  achievement 
we  cannot  bring  about.  We  can  give  every  individual  an  equal  chance 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  every  individual  will  be  able  to  achieve 
equal  status  or  equal  achievement.  To  provide  opportunity,  that  is 
the  business  of  the  State;  to  enable  everyone  to  raise  himself  up,  that 
is  the  purpose  of  any  kind  of  socialist  State.  We  have  to  go  a  long 
way  before  we  can  achieve  this  ideal  of  socialism  we  have  set  before 
ourselves.  Still  we  have  large  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in  a 
few  hands  and  misery  widespread  over  large  numbers  of  people.  So 
long  as  these  things  are  there,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say  that  we  have 
adopted  a  socialist  garb. 

So  far  as  international  policy  is  concerned  there  is  also  something 
which  Nehru  set  before  us.  He  said :  “Do  not  identify  yourself  with  any 
particular  military  bloc.  Try  to  judge  every  issue  on  its  merits.  Do 
not  say,  ‘Because  I  belong  to  that  group,  I  have  to  say  this;  or  I 
belong  to  that  group,  I  have  to  say  this.’  Do  not  be  bound  down  by 
these  slogans  and  shibboleths.  Try  to  judge  every  issue  as  it  is.” 

If  the  other  day  our  Government  put  up  some  proposals  on  the 
Vietnam  issue,  it  is  because  we  did  not  wish  to  see  any  kind  of  escalation 
of  the  conflict  which  might  throw  the  whole  world  into  flames  and 
bring  about  a  world  conflagration,  involving  the  major  super-powers 
themselves  in  the  confrontation.  We  did  not  want  to  see  that  kind  of  a 
thing  to  happen  and,  therefore,  we  said:  De-escalate  the  conflict,  bring 
about  a  regular  de-escalation  on  all  sides;  that  is  the  only  atmosphere 
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in  which  we  can  judge  any  issue.  It  is  only  then  that  you  will  be  able 
to  bring  about  any  kind  of  peaceful  settlement  by  asking  the  foreigners 
or  foreign  troops  to  go  out,  enabling  the  people  to  build  up  their  own 
society.  For  all  of  them,  de-escalation  of  the  conflict  is  the  first  essential 
step. 

These  are  the  principles,  so  to  say:  democracy,  a  government 
which  tolerates  dissent  and  criticism;  secularism,  which  respects  all 
faiths;  socialism,  which  tries  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  and  non-alignment,  which  gives  us 
independence  of  judgment  on  any  national  issues  or  international  issues. 
These  are  the  principles  which  Nehru  left  to  us.  It  is  for  us  to  carry 
out  these  principles  and  work  for  the  goal  of  these  ambitions  which  he 
had.  He  never  had  any  feeling  that  he  had  achieved  all  the  things  he 
set  out  for.  But  he  was  conscious  of  the  goal  he  gave  us.  He  gave  us 
the  directions  and  asked  us  to  work  for  the  realization  of  those  ideals. 
That  is  what  we  should  try  to  do.  Simply  having  a  Nehru  stadium  will 
not  do.  You  must  remember  what  that  great  man  actually  stood  for, 
what  the  principles  are  which  he  gave  to  us  and  how  they  are  essential 
for  bringing  about  a  better  world  than  the  one  in  which  we  happen  to 
live. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Kottayam  Municipal  Council, 
its  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chairman  who  both  spoke  and  referred 
to  my  activities.  But  these  are  things  which  come  in  our  way.  Luck 
means  you  get  a  chance,  luck  does  not  mean  that  you  lose  your 
chance.  You  must  try  to  use  the  opportunities  you  get  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  You  may  have  a  bad  hand,  but  you  must  play  it  well. 
You  may  have  a  good  hand  and  spoil  it.  So,  it  depends  on  human 
endeavour,  what  we  do;  whatever  we  possess  today,  must  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  better  world,  a  better  India. 


SERVANT  OF  HUMANITY 

•  *  . 

Friends:  may  I  extend  to  the  many  distinguished  delegates  to  this 
Conference  from  abroad  and  home  a  very  hearty  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  India.  We  know  that  you 
are  here  to  pay  homage  to  a  great  servant  of  peace  and  of  humanity. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  inaugurate  this  Conference.  The 
unesco  is  paying  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  great  leader  of  mankind  whose 
life  and  work  showed  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  world  unity. 

Address  inaugurating  the  International  Round  Table  on  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
Role  in  the  Modern  World,  New  Delhi,  26  September,  1966 
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international  understanding  and  freedom  of  all  peoples.  If  charity 
means  respect  for  all  men,  he  possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree.  If  the 
possession  of  a  heart  means  the  capacity  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  others,  he  had  a  tender  heart.  If  to  love  peace  means  to  have  no 
enemies  and  to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  he  loved 
peace  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  was  essentially  a  democrat.  There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why 
democracy  cannot  work  satisfactorily  in  India — illiteracy  and  disease, 
poverty  and  ignorance,  differences  of  castes,  communities  and  languages, 
people  in  different  stages  of  social  and  cultural  development.  If  they 
were  all  used  for  developing  a  democratic  outlook,  it  is  the  achievement 
of  Nehru. 

Immediately  after  India  achieved  independence,  he  came  to  terms 
with  India’s  former  rulers.  Internally  he  took  up  the  task  of  revitalising, 
modernising  an  ancient  people.  This  task  is  still  in  process.  He  applied 
the  democratic  processes  to  the  conditions  of  India,  and  emphasised 
individual  liberty,  social  and  economic  equality  and  industrial  and 
technological  revolution. 

Even  in  days  when  the  struggle  for  independence  was  on,  he  gave 
to  us  an  international  outlook.  He  familiarised  us  with  the  realities  of 
the  world  situation.  In  a  speech  in  September  1946,  he  stated  the  main 
features  of  India’s  foreign  policy: 

“In  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  India  will  follow  an 
independent  policy,  keeping  away  from  the  power  politics  of 
groups  aligned  one  against  the  other. .  .India  will  uphold  the 
principle  of  freedom  for  dependent  peoples  and  will  oppose  racial 
discrimination  wherever  it  may  occur.  She  will  work  with  other 
peace-loving  nations  for  international  co-operation  and  goodwill 
without  exploitation  of  one  nation  by  another. .  .Towards  the 
United  Nations,  India’s  attitude  is  that  of  whole-hearted 
co-operation  and  unreserved  adherence,  in  both  spirit  and  letter, 
to  the  Charter  governing  it.  To  that  end  India  will  participate  fully 
in  its  various  activities  and  endeavour  to  play  that  role  in  its 
councils  to  which  her  geographical  position,  population  and 
contribution  towards  peaceful  progress  entitle  her.” 

The  principle  of  non-alignment  stems  from  the  tradition  of  the 
country.  When  different  religions,  races  and  customs  faced  each  other 
on  the  soil  of  this  country,  India  did  not  adopt  the  policy  of  ‘either-or* 
but  the  policy  of  ‘this  and  that’. 

The  UNESCO  brings  together  artists,  thinkers  and  scientists  whose 
works  move  multitudes,  who  lay  the  foundations  of  that  great  republic 
of  truth,  beauty  and  human  brotherhood.  We  should  work  not  only 
for  our  national  aims,  however  noble  and  reasonable  they  may  be,  but 
for  the  healing  of  discords  of  the  political  and  economic  world  by  the 
25—6  DPD/67 
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magic  of  that  inward  community  of  spiritual  life,  which,  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  reveals  to  us  our  brotherhood  and  our  high  destiny.  We  are 
the  heirs  to  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  world.  The  Greek  thinkers 
and  dramatists  have  lessons  for  us.  Rome  under  the  guidance  of  law 
created  the  unity  of  the  Mediterranean  world  and  now  the  whole  world 
aspires  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  law.  Israel  gave  the  three  prophetic 
religions.  The  religions  of  the  East  stress  the  need  for  the  transformation 
of  man.  India  has  held  together  the  Aryans  and  the  Dravidians,  the 
Hindus  and  the  Buddhists,  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews.  Indian 
people  live  together,  in  spite  of  occasional  setbacks,  as  members 
belonging  to  one  whole.  May  not  this  policy  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  world?  Inter-cultural,  inter-religious  co-operation  has 
been  taking  place  in  India  from  the  beginning  of  her  history,  with  its 
central  principle  formulated  by  Asoka  in  his  Xllth  rock  edict — 
samavaya  eva  scidhuh.  Concord  alone  is  meritorious.  This  view  is 
slowly  spreading.  The  second  Ecumenical  Council  organised  by  the 
Vatican  supports  such  co-operation.  In  many  universities  of  the  world 
there  are  departments  for  the  sympathetic  study  of  world  religions. 
Rammohan  Roy,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  are  universal  men,  who  have  faith  in  the 
development  of  a  world  culture  which  will  preserve,  not  obliterate,  the 
specific  features  of  different  cultures.  They  refused  to  see  the  shape  of 
the  world  with  its  saddening  divisions  as  final. 

The  roots  of  human  conflicts  spring  from  the  way  in  which  the 
members  of  different  groups  picture  those  of  others.  Our  ideas  of  duty 
and  justice  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  others.  Such  ideological 
conflicts  mobilize  violence  in  defence  of  their  basic  values.  The  different 
systems  are  distincts,  not  opposites,  complementaries  and  not 
contradictories.  They  can  live  together  and  should  live  together.  This 
meant  a  refusal  to  align  with  either  one  of  the  two  power  blocs  round 
which  the  world  was  then  polarised.  Nehru’s  opposition  to  armed 
alliances  showed  his  deep  concern  for  peace.  It  did  not  mean  neutrality 
between  freedom  and  tyranny.  It  meant  freedom  to  judge  every  issue 
on  its  merits.  He  spelt  out  the  implications  of  non-alignment  by  the 
positive  doctrine  of  pancaslla.  The  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence 
call  for  the  self-discipline  of  nations. 

When  wars  break  out,  it  is  not  duer  to  the  wickedness  of  any 
country  but  to  the  state  of  international  anarchy.  By  past  training  we 
are  led  to  accept  wars.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind  when  a  war  breaks  out.  The  mass  of  men  are  submissive,  ignorant 
and  inarticulate.  In  a  world  of  anarchy,  we  turn  to  war  to  help  settle 
our  disputes.  Even  in  very  grim  wars  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
survived  the  ravages  of  war.  Today  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
threatens  destruction  to  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  those  who  stand  by. 
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The  increasing  arms  race  is  maintained  by  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  a  balance  of  terror.  We  are  aware  that  if  the  arms  race  is  not  halted 
mankind  may  be  engulfed  in  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
continuing.  We  narrowly  escaped  nuclear  catastrophes  on  a  few  previous 
occasions.  In  Cuba,  the  patience  and  the  wisdom  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Mr  Khrushchev  helped  us  escape  a  nuclear  war.  President 
Eisenhower  recently  disclosed  that  the  United  States  would  have  used 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Korean  war,  if  the  Communists  had  not  agreed 
to  sign  the  armistice  in  1953.  What  are  the  reasons  which  persuaded 
President  Eisenhower  to  take  this  decision?  “. .  .it  was  intolerable 
that  our  own  country  alone  had  135,000  casualties  in  that  war  that 
people  were  talking  about  as  police  action.  You  cannot  just  stay  and 
say  that  day  after  day  we  are  going  to  take  these  casualties,  and 
nothing  is  going  to  be  accompli  shed.” 

Does  this  remind  us  of  the  position  in  Vietnam  today?  We  are 
attempting  to  control  escalation  and  contain  conflict;  but 

(1)  the  Chinese  are  reported  to  be  moving  their  women  and 
children  to  the  great  central  plateau  of  China  “in  preparation 
for  the  possibility  of  U.S.  aggression  against  China.” 

(2)  U  Thant  fears  an  enlargement  of  the  conflict  and,  possibly,  a 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

(3)  The  Pope  says  that  we  are  “threatened  by  a  more  extensive 
and  more  disastrous  calamity  that  endangers  the  human 
family.” 

We  do  not  seem  to  know  what  danger  we  are  in  and  whether  we  will 
survive.  We  know  what  is  happening  to  the  Vietnamese,  destruction 
of  the  people,  in  this  ‘holy’  war!  The  battle  for  men’s  hearts  and  minds 
is  not  won  in  blood.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  current 
efforts  of  peace-loving  nations  to  get  the  parties  engaged  in  the  conflict 
to  a  conference  table  will  succeed. 

Nehru  raised  his  voice  against  nuclear  weapons  tests  as  far  back 
as  1954.  Halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  calls  for  immediate 
action.  The  signing  of  the  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty  in  September 
1963  gave  us  hope. 

The  tragedy  of  world  history  with  its  perpetual  conflicts  is  due  to 
power  politics.  It  is  rooted  in  the  daemonic.  The  world  seems  to  have 
become  jaded,  tired  and  unable  to  pull  itself  out  of  its  present 
entanglements,  bereft  of  its  recuperative  power.  In  such  dark  periods 
when  tragedy  beckons  us  all,  only  free  spirits  who  own  world  loyalty 
can  lead  us  out.  A  new  creative  phase  of  living  should  start  with 
conferences  like  this.  We  should  own  that  we  are  responsible  for  the 
state  of  the  world.  Men  and  women  of  the  different  sovereign 
independent  states  of  the  world  should  be  trained  to  live  as  citizens 
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of  the  world  and  in  cases  of  conflicts  between  national  interests  and 
those  of  the  international  community,  should  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former.  The  present  world  is  the  raw  material  of  the  world  to  be. 

We  wish  to  give  support  to  our  selfish  aims,  narrow  national 
interests,  by  piling  up  armaments.  Gandhi  taught  us,  by  precept  and 
practice,  that  courage,  confidence  and  self-denial  are  as  important  in 
international  life  as  nuclear  weapons.  He  created  a  new  heroism,  steeled 
by  suffering,  a  war  of  the  spirit.  We  have  to  struggle  hard  with  the  souls 
of  men.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  than  a  re-dedication  of  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
fear  and  hate  which  breed  conflicts  and  cause  wars. 
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LAL  BAHADUR  SHASTRI 

It  was  a  great  shock  for  me,  as  it  is  to  you  all,  to  know  about  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  Sri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  who  served  as 
Prime  Minister  for  about  18  months  at  a  very  difficult  time  in  our 
history.  The  void  caused  by  the  passing  away  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was 
difficult  to  fill.  The  Congress  Parliamentary  Party  elected  Lai  Bahadur 
as  its  leader  and  he  was  duly  sworn  in  as  Prime  Minister. 

His  many  achievements,  as  fighter  for  freedom,  as  Minister  in  the 
U.P.  Cabinet  and  Minister  in  the  Union  Cabinet,  are  well-known. 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  worked  for  the  organization  of  the  Congress  Party 
in  the  post-Independence  years.  He  was  a  quiet,  unostentatious  but 
determined  nationalist. 

Apart  from  our  domestic  problems  of  food,  finance  and  others, 
the  conflict  with  Pakistan  in  the  Rann  of  Kutch  and  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  shocked  our  people.  A  united  national  effort  was  put  forth 
to  withstand  this  attack  and  Sri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  took  the  leading 
part  in  these  matters.  He  went  to  Tashkent  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Pakistan.  The  effort  and  the  strain  he  put  there  brought  about  his 
end.  He  died  pledging  our  two  countries  to  work  for  peace  and 
friendship,  forgetting  the  bitterness  of  the  past  years.  I  wish  to  believe 
that  the  meetings  have  helped  to  make  the  attitudes  of  both  sides  less 
rigid  and  hard.  There  can  be  no  military  solution  to  our  problems.  We 
should  both  realize  that  if  we  conquer  our  foes  by  force,  we  enhance 
enmity  and  hatred;  if  we  conquer  them  by  understanding  and  goodwill, 
we  attain  peace  and  friendship.  A  peace  based  on  repression  and  fear 
can  only  be  temporary,  while  it  will  be  lasting  if  it  is  based  on  moral 
force  and  truth. 

A  grateful  nation  today  is  in  deep  mourning  and  all  that  we  can 
do  is  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  ideas  of  unity,  harmony 
and  friendship  with  our  neighbours. 

I  had,  once  or  twice,  spoken  to  Lai  Bahadur  about  the  greatest 
distinction  we  have  in  our  gift,  of  Bharat  Ratna,  and  I  had  decided  to 
announce  this  award  to  him  on  the  Republic  Day.  I  do  so  now  with  a 
sad  heart  and  confer  on  him  the  ‘Bharat  Ratna*  posthumously. 

dehino  ‘smin  yatha  dehe 
kaumdram  yauvanam  jara 
tatha  dehantarapraptir 
dh'iras  tatra  na  muhyati 
vasamsi  firnani  yatha  vihaya 
navani  grhnati  naro ’  pardni 
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tatha  sarirani  vihaya  jlrnany 
anyani  sarhyati  navani  dehi 


VALUABLE  SERVICES 


his  is  the  first  time  we  are  meeting  as  the  Council  of  Ministers 


JL  after  the  tragic  and  sad  passing  away  of  Sri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 
We  wish  to  express  our  profound  sorrow  at  his  untimely  death  and 
record  also  our  very  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  he 
rendered  to  our  country  in  a  very  critical  period  of  our  history  and 
we  communicate  our  feelings  to  the  members  of  Sri  Lai  Bahadur’s 
family.  Let  us  stand  in  silence  and  pay  our  homage  to  him. 


HE  WAS  WEDDED  TO  PEACE 


! 


xcellencies,  Distinguished  Guests  and  friends :  we  are  assembled 


JL-/  here  today  to  express  our  profound  grief  at  the  sudden  and 
untimely  passing  away  of  our  late  Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  representatives  of  other  nations  who  have 
come  here  to  give  us  comfort  in  this  hour  of  sorrow  which  we  are 
passing  through. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri’s  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of 
democracy  in  this  country.  From  humble  beginnings,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth,  position  or  wealth,  he  lose  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  It  is  due  entirely  to  his 
force  of  character  and  integrity  of  life.  These  things  enabled  him  to 
rise  to  the  top.  If  democracy  were  not  well  grounded  in  our  conscience, 
in  our  minds  and  hearts,  such  a  thing  would  have  been  difficult  to 
achieve.  Again,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  never  acquiesced  in  the  impropriety 
or  the  inequity  of  allowing  democracy  to  function  in  a  way  that  millions 
of  our  people  lead  barren,  fruitless,  impoverished  lives.  We  try  our  best 
to  raise  the  standards  of  our  people.  That  is  the  meaning  of  saying  ‘We 
gave  a  socialist  colour  or  complexion  to  our  democracy’.  Political 
equality  and  economic  inequality  and  social  inequality  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  If  political  equality  is  to  be  regarded  as  something 

Address  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  after  they  were  sworn  in,  at  Rashtrapati 
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significant  and  purposeful,  we  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  also  economic 
equality,  equality  of  opportunity  and  social  equality;  these  are 
necessary. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  went  to  Tashkent.  India  is  situated  at  a 
point  in  world  geography  and  inherited  the  tradition  not  only  of  our 
ancient  scriptures  but  of  our  modern  leaders,  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 
Therefore,  he  was  wedded  to  peace  and  when  war  broke  out  he  was 
distressed,  as  most  of  us  were,  shocked  and  hurt.  In  Tashkent  a 
healing  touch  was  given. 

What  is  the  Tashkent  Declaration?  My  friend  Mr  Kosygin  took  a 
leading,  noble  and  heroic  part  in  the  drafting  of  that.  It  is  not  a  legal 
document.  It  is  not  a  political  settlement.  It  is  not  a  moral  exhortation. 
It  is  a  call  to  conversion.  We  said,  force  should  not  be  used  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  national  or  international.  At  any  rate,  we  wish 
to  adhere  to  that  ideal. 

When  we  were  forced  to  use  force,  we  did  so  and  we  were  sorry 
that  we  were  obliged  to  do  it.  It  is  a  predicament  to  which  we  were 
reduced  but  the  one  thing  on  which  Lai  Bahadur  insisted  in  Tashkent 
was  to  rule  out  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  On  that  he  insisted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and  he  ultimately  got  it  put  in,  as  you 
will  find  there  when  you  analyse  it.  It  is  more  a  document  for  a  change 
in  ourselves. 

In  the  situation  in  which  we  are,  force  should  not  become  the 
arbiter  of  international  quarrels;  we  have  either  to  perish  or  to  change. 
That  is  the  advice  which  the  Tashkent  document  gives  us.  It  is  an  advice 
not  only  to  us  but  to  all  countries  in  the  world  which  are  indulging  in 
building  up  armaments,  etc.,  knowing  full  well  that  the  consequences 
will  be  the  destruction  of  human  civilization.  We  are  called  upon  to 
renew  ourselves,  to  have  a  new  spirit  in  approaching  matters.  If  we  do 
not  change,  we  are  bound  to  pass  out  of  existence  as  so  many  other 
species  have  done.  Therefore,  avoid  force  as  much  as  possible;  try  to 
rule  it  out  and  if  you  do  so,  you  will  have  a  peaceful  world. 

If  we  are  to  get  any  lesson  from  Lai  Bahadur’s  life,  it  is  to  work 
in  a  detached  way  and  an  unattached  way  also;  and  work  for  unity, 
harmony  and  friendship  among  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
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HE  HAD  SOCIAL  PASSION 


few  days  ago  I  issued  an  appeal  for  contributions  for  the  Sri 


Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  Memorial  Trust.  There  are  many  funds  which 
are  demanding  donations  from  us,  but  Sri  Lai  Bahadur  has  special 
claims  on  us. 

We  remember  that  from  very  ordinary  circumstances,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth,  wealth  or  privilege,  he  was  able,  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  determination,  to  come  to  the  top  of  our  country.  It  is  really 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  that  democracy  is  a  functioning  reality  and  not 
merely  a  theoretical  principle.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact  that  he  came 
up  like  that.  Then,  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  bickerings  about 
men  in  high  places  abusing  their  positions,  he  was  a  man  who,  from 
sheer  poverty,  rose  to  this  high  condition  and  ended  also  in  poverty. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  many  people  that  their  positions  have  been 
so  correctly  used  by  them.  It  is  an  example,  therefore,  which  we  have 
to  cherish,  that  here  is  one  who  had  no  property  at  all,  not  much  to 
talk  of,  and  at  the  end  also  he  was  in  the  same  condition.  So,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  his  office  had  not  made  him  in  any  manner 
rich. 

Then  again  he  had  social  passion.  He  joined  the  Servants  of  People 
Society  established  by  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  and  after  the  retirement  from 
Presidentship  of  Sri  Purshottam  Das  Tandon  he  took  it  up.  That  shows 
that  social  revolution  is  a  moral  protest  against  the  great  disparities 
which  prevail  and  against  the  instabilities,  neurotic  instabilities,  which 
condition  many  people  who  suffer  from  squalor,  poverty,  disease,  etc. 
All  these  things  indicate  that  we  should  have  resentment  against  squalor, 
poverty,  against  suffering  by  ordinary  people.  That  is  what  we  should 
possess  and  he  had  all  that. 

Then  again  he  was  a  servant  of  the  New  India,  new  because  we 
wish  to  become  modern,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  swept  off  our  feet. 
We  should  cherish  the  fundamental  principles  for  which  this  country 
has  stood  for  centuries.  The  bad  points  we  have  to  discard,  the  good 
points  we  have  to  cherish  and  preserve. 

When  the  conflict  with  Pakistan  came,  Lai  Bahadur  rose  to  his 
height.  He  made  stirring  speeches,  made  enthusiastic  appeals  to  people 
and  became  a  people’s  hero.  And  in  spite  of  that  he  agreed  to  the  Kutch 
Tribunal,  however  unpalatable  it  may  seem  to  be  to  many  people.  He 
also  went  to  Tashkent  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  permanent  peace.  He 
surrendered  some  of  our  valued  possessions.  He  surrendered  them 
because  he  wanted  in  some  way  to  get  into  friendly  relations  with 
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Pakistan.  That  is  what  he  said.  He  told  our  Defence  Minister,  ‘We 
resisted  aggression  and  we  fought  with  all  our  zeal  and  earnestness;  now 
let  us  fight  for  peace  with  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness.’  This  is  the  task 
which  he  has  left  behind  for  us  to  do.  We  can  do  it  only  by  trying  our 
best  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  Pakistan. 


A  GREAT  PRIME  MINISTER 

Friends:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  homage 
to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  a  great  Prime  Minister,  who  made  our 
public  life  clean  and  gentle.  He  was  born  a  poor  man  and  after  many 
years  of  service  in  both  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  he  died  again  a  poor 
man.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who  accepted  the  maxim  that  if  there 
is  a  conflict  between  economic  and  ethical  interests,  prefer  the  ethical 
and  do  not  bother  about  the  economic,  artha  sastroktam  utsrjya  dharma 
sastroktam  acaret. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He  served  the  people,  did  not  wish 
to  exploit  the  people,  did  not  use  the  opportunities  to  gain  self-interest 
but  used  them  in  the  service  of  the  country.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
he  operated  as  Prime  Minister  during  the  time  he  functioned,  a  man  of 
a  conciliatory  temper.  Whenever  there  was  any  conflict  in  Congress 
circles  in  any  Province,  he  was  called  upon  to  go,  approach  that  problem 
and  try  to  settle  it.  In  almost  all  cases  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
conflicting  people  and  their  interests. 

Ultimately,  when  the  conflict  with  Pakistan  came,  he  fought.  He 
gave  instructions  to  the  Army  not  to  withdraw  and  not  to  relent 
but  do  their  duty.  But  when  the  opportunity  for  conciliation  turned  up, 
he  again  took  hold  of  it  with  the  same  earnestness  and  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  he  got  the  Tashkent  Declaration  accepted  by  us  all. 
Whatever  we  might  say,  it  brought  us  a  breathing  spell  for  us  to  guard 
ourselves  against  repetition  of  such  danger  and  try  to  raise  ourselves  to 
the  right  level,  to  face  the  enemy  if  at  any  time  again  inimical  forces 
face  us.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  man  of  peace.  Though  a  man  of 
peace,  when  the  opportunity  arose  he  became  a  valiant  hero.  He  gave 
enthusiasm  to  the  people.  He  worked  them  all  up  and  presented  to  the 
world  a  spectacle  of  the  united  India,  of  a  consolidated,  strengthened 
India.  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  all  took  up  the  cause  of 
India  as  their  own  and  fought  the  battles,  whatever  the  battles  might 
have  been;  and  when  the  opportunity  for  conciliation  came,  he  again 
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took  up  the  opportunity  and  worked  for  it  with  the  same  zeal  and 
same  earnestness.  We  are  in  that  position  now. 

We  are  having  the  Tashkent  Agreement  and  we  are  asking  the 
Pakistanis  to  work  out  that  Agreement  in  letter  and  spirit,  accept  it  with 
all  its  consequences  and  not  merely  do  things  with  any  kind  of 
mental  reservation.  If  we  succeed  in  getting  this  settlement  done,  we 
will  be  able  to  have  some  kind  of  peace  found  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  will  be  the  greatest  service  which  we  would  render  to  the 
memory  of  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  It  is  good  for  us  to  have  an  image 
of  him  nearby.  It  will  tell  us,  remind  us  for  all  time  to  come,  how 
we  should  behave — pure,  gentle,  conciliatory,  valiant  men.  That  is  what 
Lai  Bahadur  meant  for  us.  It  is  a  memorable  period  of  Prime 
Ministership  and  it  will  live  long  in  the  history  of  our  country,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  statue  for  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 
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ASUTOSH  MOOKERJEE 

WE  are  assembled  here  to  celebrate  the  birth  centenary  of  the  late 
Sri  Asutosh  Mookerjee  who  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the 
educational  progress  of  our  country.  His  main  idea  was  to  make  India 
up-to-date  and  abreast  of  the  knowledge  attained  in  science  ^nd 
technology.  He  advocated  teaching  and  research  in  all  subjects — 
theoretical  and  practical.  It  was  his  ambition  to  make  Calcutta 
University  the  centre  of  advanced  studies  in  subjects  like  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Humanities,  etc.,  as  well  as  applied  sciences.  He  was 
preparing  the  country  for  participation  in  the  great  advancement  of 
science  and  technology.  He  had  a  commanding  personality,  immense 
intellectual  supremacy.  He  was  the  University  itself. 

Asutosh  Mookerjee  was  bom  in  Calcutta  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1864.  His  mother  died  in  1914.  He  himself  passed  away  in  1924. 

Research  was  not  fashionable  in  the  universities  of  India  when 
Asutosh  presided  over  the  Calcutta  University.  At  the  ige  of  24  he 
became  Fellow  of  Calcutta  University,  and  at  the  age  oc  40  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  and  served  there  for 
twenty  years.  Teaching  and  research  in  the  University,  and  the  study  of 
Bengali,  were  encouraged  by  him.  He  had  amazing  capacity  for  work 
and  a  prodigious  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  massive  intellect,  faith  and 
vision,  courage  and  enterprise,  the  greatest  educative  reformer  of  a 
creative  character. 

Asutosh  had  intellectual  curiosity  and  eagerness  to  learn.  He  was  a 
good  student  of  mathematics  and  made  a  mark  even  in  his  school  days. 
Iswarachandra  Vidyasagar  and  Dwarkanath  Mitter  were  his 
contemporaries.  From  the  beginning  he  tried  his  best  to  make  Bengali 
the  medium  of  instruction  and  ultimately  he  succeeded.  He  wanted 
to  establish  a  research  university.  He  had  Nalanda  as  his  ideal. 

‘The  university  is  a  part  of  national  life  and  university  products 
the  standard-bearers  of  civilisation,’  he  said,  ‘and  it  is  the  function 
of  the  university  to  raise  the  nation,  to  guide  the  nation,  to  elevate  the 
leaders  of  the  democracy,  not  to  be  guided  by  them.’ 

Democracy  means  that  we  should  throw  open  the  gates  of 
opportunities  to  all.  Men  of  merit,  though  restrained  by  poverty,  should 
have  the  chance  of  acquiring  the  highest  education.  It  was  his  view 
that  education  should  comprise  all  that  was  best  in  the  culture  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Muslim,  of  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Christian,  of  Bengal  and  the  rest  of  India — a  democratic  system 
of  education  that  was  not  the  close  preserve  of  a  class  or  group  but  of 
all  students  who  have  the  necessary  grasp  and  devotion.  He  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  Sri  Rashbehari  Ghose  and  Sri  Taraknath  Palit  who 
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donated  magnificent  sums  of  money  for  the  development  of  science  and 
technology  in  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

In  the  last  40  years,  since  the  death  of  Asutosh  Mookerjee  in  1924, 
several  important  events  have  occurred  and  the  world  has  made 
remarkable  progress,  the  most  notable  among  them  being  the  growth 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  rise  of  Communist  China;  the  emergence  into 
freedom  of  subject  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America;  the 
development  of  new  weapons  and  the  anxiety  to  control  them  and 
bring  about  disarmament;  the  penetration  of  outer  space;  the  growth 
of  international  organisations  like  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  and  awareness  of  duty  to  the  poor. 

A  university  represents,  as  Rashdall  said,  ‘an  attempt  to  realize 
in  concrete  form  an  ideal  of  life  in  one  of  its  aspects.’  Ideals  pass  into 
great  historic  forces  by  embodying  themselves  in  institutions.  The 
unbroken  tradition  of  education  and  scholarship  which  has  continued 
for  thousands  of  years  emphasises  that  the  scholars  are  the  guardians 
of  a  classical  tradition  and  also  the  cement  that  hold  the  society  together. 
Again  and  again  our  country  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  foreigners 
but  on  each  occasion  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to  use  the  services 
of  the  scholars. 

Greece  lives  in  men’s  memories  and  influences  us  even  today  but 
Carthage  does  not  because  it  was  a  commercial  civilisation  which  had 
little  respect  for  learning,  philosophy  and  arts. 

Asutosh  was  anxious  that  the  students  at  the  University  should 
know  the  foundations  on  which  Indian  culture  rested;  the  men  who 
were  responsible  for  developing  India’s  great  culture,  its  deep 
philosophical  wisdom  and  its  great  examples  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
We  should  know  about  them.  We  should  also  know  about  the  modern 
men  who  are  re-making  the  India  of  today.  Asutosh’s  love  for  learning 
and  patronage  of  scholars,  whatever  their  country,  acknowledged  no 
frontier.  He  believed  in  internationalisation  and  humanisation  of  all 
knowledge.  He  was  concerned  that  India  did  not  make  significant 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  modern  knowledge.  Things  are 
somewhat  better  today,  yet  not  quite  satisfactory. 

Dynasties  may  come  and  go;  parties  may  rise  and  fall;  universities 
as  centres  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  practice  of  virtue,  as  seats  of 
knowledge  and  power,  will  for  ever  continue.  His  pledge  and  assurance 
of  our  future  destiny  and  greatness  sustained  us  in  our  attempt  to  build 
a  new  India.  In  one  of  his  addresses  Asutosh  said,  ‘Freedom  first, 
freedom  last,  freedom  always.’  This  is  a  challenge  to  us  and  requires 
us  to  develop  self-discipline.  It  is  better  for  India  to  remain  her  own 
great  self  than  an  ally  of  this  or  that  great  power.  This  has  been  the 
fundamental  approach  in  our  relations  in  the  international  sphere. 
Success  in  our  efforts  depends  on  each  one  of  us.  We  should  have  peace 
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in  our  hearts,  in  our  homes,  in  our  work.  Peace  begins  in  the  heart  of 
every  individual  and  it  can  be  attained  only  if  God  occupies  the  centre 
of  our  lives. 


SHYAMAPRASAD  MOOKERJEE 

Friends:  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to  unveil  the  bust  of 
the  late  Dr  Shyamaprasad  Mookerjee. 

I  met  Dr  Shyamaprasad  Mookerjee  for  the  first  time  in  1921  and 
since  then,  till  his  death  under  tragic  circumstances,  watched  his  career 
with  great  interest  and' affection.  He  held  many  important  posts  with 
great  distinction.  He  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University 
for  two  terms.  He  gave  expression  to  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  less 
articulate  people,  their  dreams  and  aspirations  for  a  better  social  order 
rooted  in  our  own  culture.  He  was  a  Minister  of  undivided  Bengal  and 
later  a  member  of  the  Central  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Industries  and 
Supply.  He  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chittaranjan 
Locomotive  Factory,  Sindri  Fertilizers  and  the  Hindustan  Aircraft 
Factory  at  Bangalore.  Wherever  he  was,  he  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  sphere  of  his  activities. 

Under  the  inspiring  guidance  of  his  father,  whose  birth  centenary 
we  are  celebrating,  he  developed  an  interest  in  the  problems  of 
education.  He  felt  that  it  was  essential  for  Indian  students  to  know 
the  main  outlines  of  the  great  culture  which  India  had  evolved  and  its 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  countries.  As  the  President  of  the 
Mahabodhi  Society  of  Calcutta,  he  visited  some  of  the  countries  in 
South  East  Asia  and  showed  the  revived  interest  of  India  in  Buddhist 
studies.  He  encouraged  the  use  of  Bengali  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
and  insisted  on  carrying  out  study  of  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

As  Minister  of  undivided  Bengal,  he  resisted  the  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  Muslim  League  and  when  he  could  not  bear  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  he  resigned  his  ministership.  When  the  Central 
Cabinet  was  formed,  it  was  not  limited  to  members  of  the  Congress 
Party.  It  was  a  cabinet  of  all  talents — Shanmukham  Chetty,  John 
Matthai,  K.  C.  Neogi  and  Shyamaprasad  were  all  useful  members  of 
the  Central  Cabinet.  As  a  member  of  the  Central  Cabinet  he  was 
critical  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  matters 
relating  to  Kashmir  and  he  carried  on  his  criticism  of  the  Central 
Government  till  at  last  he  died  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Kashmir  State. 
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Shyamaprasad  was  a  great  educationist,  patriot,  statesman  and 
parliamentarian.  His  life  was  one  of  great  courage,  service,  dedication 
and  sacrifice. 

“Make  no  more  heroes,  God,  but  elevate  the  race”,  said  Browning. 
Shyamaprasad  insisted  on  a  complete,  balanced  system  of  education. 
Music,  fine  arts,  teachers’  training,  were  all  emphasised  by  him  during 
his  two  terms  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  Calcutta  University.  He  endowed 
the  youth  with  a  purpose  and  emphasised  social  work.  The  human 
animal  may  still  have  a  stretch  of  evolutionary  road  to  travel  before 
he  is  entirely  ready  for  the  millennium.  The  rule  of  the  people  is  not 
rule  of  the  majority  but  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Freedom  is  an 
opportunity  for  self-discipline.  He  led  a  life  of  dedication  and  service 
to  the  nation. 


SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA 

Fiends:  it  is  a  great  delight  for  me  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and 
unveil  the  statue  of  Swami  Vivekananda.  The  appropriateness  of 
having  this  statue  here  has  been  eloquently  described  by  our  great 
citizen  Dr  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar.  He  pointed  out  to  you  how 
intimately  related  Swami  Vivekananda  was  with  this  city,  how  he  stayed 
in  this  house  and  how  he  lectured  on  the  Bhagavadgita  and  how,  at 
the  instance  of  his  disciples,  he  undertook  the  trip  to  Chicago  where  he 
made  a  profound  impression.  He  has  spoken  to  you  about  those  aspects. 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  speaking  on  Swami  Vivekananda  at  different 
places  in  this  country.  I  should  like  to  say  that  his  message  is  relevant 
not  merely  to  our  country  but  to  the  whole  world  which  is  today  facing 
a  crisis  of  faith.  You  will  find  that  on  account  of  the  impact  of  science 
when  he  was  a  young  stpdent,  he  was  tossed  about,  he  was  restless;  he 
tried  to  find  out  whether  the  Brahmo  Samaj  founded  by  Rammohan 
Roy  could  give  him  satisfaction,  and  other  avenues  also,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them  gave  him  true  satisfaction.  He  felt 
that  satisfaction  when  he  approached  Sri  Ramakrishna  who  told  him 
that  he  saw  God  as  clearly  and  intensely  as  he  saw  Vivekananda  himself. 
We  find  that  in  this  world  of  science  where  we  are  beaten  this  way 
and  that,  if  we  are  to  assert  the  reality  of  God,  it  can  be  done  only 
as  a  result  of  our  personal  experience.  We  must  feel  in  the  pulse  of 
our  being  that  there  is  God  in  this  world.  Otherwise  we  would  not  be 
able  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  that  kind  of  consciousness  that  has  to  be 
induced  in  us. 
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Religion  is  a  matter  of  experience;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
dogma  or  faith;  it  is  a  kind  of  personal  experience.  If  we  do  not  have 
that,  we  may  talk  about  religion,  go  about  preaching  religion  but  we 
are  not  truly  religious  men.  We  must  be  transformed,  in  that  we  must 
become  different  human  beings  altogether  as  a  result  of  our  religious 
conversion.  If  we  do  not  have  that,  we  are  not  religious.  The  moment 
Swami  Vivekananda  heard  Sri  Ramakrishna  tell  him  about  his 
experience,  he  felt  that  that  experience  had  to  be  re-enacted  in  his  own 
life.  He  could  not  merely  trust  other  people’s  words  though  he  had 
great  faith  in  what  Sri  Ramakrishna  told  him.  He  wanted  to  practise 
every  kind  of  spiritual  exercise  and  discipline  by  which  the  experience 
to  which  Sri  Ramakrishna  referred  could  be  re-enacted  in  his  own 
life. 

In  modem  times  there  is  a  fashionable  doctrine  of  logical  positivism. 
It  tells  us  not  to  accept  anything  as  true  unless  one  is  able  to  verify  it 
in  his  own  experience.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  doctrine  which  Sri 
Ramakrishna  told  Swami  Vivekananda;  and  Vivekananda,  by  practising 
a  series  of  spiritual  exercises  and  disciplines,  attained  samadhi  and  felt 
the  reality  of  God. 

All  our  scriptures,  from  the  beginning  of  our  history,  have  been 
describing  this  consciousness  of  God  as  something  to  be  felt  by  us. 
Each  individual  has  got  the  divine  potential  in  him  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  develop  that  potentiality,  that  possibility,  and  see  God  face  to  face 
and  make  us  all  feel,  ‘here  is  an  individual  who  has  seen  God  and, 
therefore,  is  able,  by  his  very  touch,  to  transform  us.’  So  in  this  crisis 
of  faith  we  must  assert  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  that 
experience  can  be  realized  by  every  individual  who  is  able  to  put  forth 
the  necessary  efforts  to  bring  it  about. 

Swami  Vivekananda  practised  this  religion,  the  religion  of 
experience,  the  religion  of  spiritual  discipline,  of  meditation.  He  was 
able  to  commune  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  and  feel  himself  as  one  with 
the  Supreme  Spirit.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  religion  we  could  have. 
Such  a  kind  of  religion  naturally  leads  us  to  adopt  a  universality  of 
outlook.  It  does  not  confine  our  attention  to  this  particular  dogma  or 
that  particular  sect.  Anything  which  enables  us  to  realize  God  is  an 
authentic  way  of  reaching  God.  It  has  to  be  validated,  it  has  to  be 
accepted,  it  is  not  to  be  rejected.  There  are  no  religions  which  are  to 
be  rejected  as  altogether  null  and  void.  Only  those  religions  which  do 
not  help  us  to  realize  God  in  our  own  lives,  they  are  the  ones  which  are 
null  and  void. 

Every  religion,  Swami  Vivekananda  said,  helps  us  to  reach  the 
Divine.  He  says,  T  do  not  simply  say  I  tolerate  religions.  That  is  an 
insult  to  God.  I  accept  all  religions.  I  worship  all  religions.  Every 
religion  which  helps  us  to  reach  God  and  realize  His  nature  is 
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something  which  is  very  dear  to  me.  I  am  .  not  prepared  to  reject  any 
of  them.’  So  he  criticized  the  word  ‘toleration’  which  we  employ  and 
said  we  have  to  appreciate,  we  have  to  accept,  we  have  to  take  for 
granted  all  these  religions  which  help  us  to  reach  the  Supreme.  People 
in  every  sect,  in  every  community  and  in  every  religion  have  been  able 
to  see  the  Supreme.  They  belong  to  one  community  of  spirit,  they  belong 
to  one  fraternity,  to  one  fellowship.  It  is  that  kind  of  religion  he  asked 
us  to  practise.  ‘Discard  your  creeds  or  formulas,  do  not  get  yourselves 
bound  by  them,  do  not  become  a  prisoner  of  this  dogma  or  that  doctrine. 
Try  in  the  pulse  of  your  being  whether  you  can  reach  God  and  the  only 
test  for  that  is  the  transformation  that  is  effected  in  your  own  nature.’ 
If  you  are  religious,  nobody  will  accept  it  by  your  talk  about  it.  You 
must  become  a  different  individual.  You  must  see  with  other  eyes  than 
your  ordinary  unregenerate  eyes.  You  must  try  to  develop  the  true 
spirituality  which  you  have  there  in  potentio.  Unless  you  are  able  to 
do  it,  mere  talk  of  religion  is  no  good.  A  truly  religious  man  says,  ‘I 
have  felt  the  reality  of  God  in  my  very  pulse  and  nature.  I  cannot  live 
without  that  consciousness  of  God.’  It  is  such  individuals  who  are  able 
to  transform  themselves,  re-make  themselves,  unself  themselves  and 
throw  away  the  shackles  of  egotism. 

Swami  Vivekananda  said  that  we  should  not  accept  any  kind  of 
religion  which  did  not  believe  in  service  to  humanity.  All  those  who 
accepted  religion  and  condoned  crimes  against  humanity  were  truly 
irreligious.  Nobody  who  believed  in  God  could  acquiesce  in  any  kind 
of  wrong  that  is  done  to  humanity.  Unfortunately,  in  our  country,  though 
we  have  had  religion  for  centuries,  we  have  tolerated  crimes 
which  are  repugnant  to  our  moral  sense  and  thought  that 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  We  admitted  that 
they  were  all  there  with  the  actual  mandate  of  the  Supreme  God. 
Nothing  more  pernicious  could  be  thought  of.  He,  therefore,  said  that 
a  religion  which  does  not  believe  in  wiping  the  tears  of  widows  or 
putting  a  piece  of  bread  in  an  orphan’s  mouth  is  no  religion.  He  went 
even  to  the  extent  of  saying,  ‘I  am  not  a  believer  in  God  or  even  in 
Ramakrishna.  I  am  a  believer  in  those  who  adore  service  to  humanity. 
It  is  those  people  who  accept  service  to  humanity  whom  I  worship.’ 
In  other  words  he  felt  that  in  our  country,  on  account  of  our  indifference 
to  the  large  masses  of  our  country,  we  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  On 
account  of  the  exploitation  of  many  castes,  many  communities,  our 
whole  womanhood,  we  have  suffered.  He  asked  us,  therefore,  if  we  were 
truly  religious,  to  give  up  those  habits  and  show  to  the  world  that  we 
were  honest  in  our  belief  in  God. 

Universality,  social  service,  practice  of  religion  and  transformation 
of  the  human  individual,  is  the  goal  of  religion.  These  are  the  lessons 
which  Vivekananda  taught  us  in  his  great  life.  These  lessons  have  a 
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purpose,  a  validity,  a  relevance  even  today.  It  is  not  merely  the  people  of 
Madras  or  the  people  of  India  that  required  these  lessons.  The  whale 
world  today  is  passing  through  a  crucible  of  doubt;  everywhere  there  is 
conflict  between  faith  and  doubt,  between  conviction  on  the  one  side  and 
lack  of  conviction  on  the  other.  Throughout  the  world  people  are  having 
these  problems.  They  are  testing  man’s  faith,  and  if  we  are  to  get  over 
the  present  crisis  and  lift  the  world  to  a  better  sphere,  it  is  essential  for 
us  to  adopt  religion  as  a  human  transformation  resulting  in  social 
transformation. 

I  hope  this  statue,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  unveiling  just 
now,  will  stand  there  as  a  constant  reminder  to  us  of  the  great  lessons 
of  all  true  religions. 


M.  BHAKTAVATSALAM 

Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  release  this 
publication  on  the  life  and  work  of  Shri  M.  Bhaktavatsalam.  I 
congratulate  the  publishers  and  the  author  on  their  enterprising  work. 
In  other  countries  there  are  good  biographies  not  only  of  the  extremely 
great  leaders,  but  of  all  leaders  of  any  consequence.  We  have  been 
lacking  in  good  biographies  of  our  political  leaders.  This  work  supplies, 
therefore,  a  legitimate  need. 

I  realize  my  incompetence  to  preside  over  the  release  of  a 
publication  of  whose  contents  I  have  only  second-hand  knowledge.  I 
am  told  that  this  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  life  and  work  of  Shri 
Bhaktavatsalam  as  was  just  put  to  us.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
administration  of  this  State  for  nearly  two  decades  and  he  is  still  doing 
his  very  best  for  raising  the  standards  in  South  India.  I  have  known 
him  somewhat  intimately  in  the  last  few  years  on  account  of  his  interest 
in  religious  functions  and  the  temples  of  South  India.  He  has  been 
working  for  renovating  these  temples,  for  making  the  temples  solemn 
institutions  and  centres  of  spiritual  culture.  We  go  to  temples  not 
merely  for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  but  also  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  what  our  religion  stands  for.  If  there  is  one  quality  more 
than  anything  else  which  characterizes  Hindu  religion,  it  is  its 
universality.  It  is  the  Rg  Veda  which  tells  us  that  the  Real  is  one,  the 
sages  call  it  variously.  It  is  the  Upanisad  again  which  tells  us  that  we 
give  by  our  imagination  and  will  different  names  to  the  One  Supreme: 
esa  devo  visva  karma  mahatma  sada  jananam  hrdaye  sannivistah.  The 
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one  God,  who  dwells  as  the  Supreme  being  in  the  human  heart,  is 
fabricated  or  fashioned  by  mind,  will  and  imagination  into  different 
forms  and  different  ways;  but  it  is  the  one  God  which  takes  different 
shapes.  Similarly  Udayanacarya  tells  us: 

yam  saivah  samupasate  siva  iti  brahmeti  vedantinah 
baudahah  buddha  iti  pramana  patavah  karteti  ncdyyayikdh 
arhan  nityatha  jainasasanaratah  karmeti  munarhamsakah 
so  * yam  vo  vidadhatu  vanchitaphalam  trailokyanatho  harih 

Whom  the  Saivas  worship  as  siva,  the  Vedantins  as  Brahman,  the 
Buddhists  as  Buddha,  the  Naiyyayikas  who  specialize  in  canons  of 
knowledge  as  the  chief  agent,  the  followers  of  the  Jaina  code  as  the 
ever  free,  the  ritualists  as  the  principle  of  law,  may  that  Hari,  the  lord 
of  the  three  worlds,  grant  our  prayers. 

When  we  talk  about  dharma  all  that  we  mean  by  it  is — any  act 
which  integrates  society,  which  brings  people  nearer  each  other,  is 
dharma.  Whether  we  believe  in  God  or  not,  if  we  perform  dharma,  we 
should  be  regarded  as  religious.  A  little  good  done  in  our  lives  will 
protect  us  from  the  Great  Fear.  The  Buddha  enjoins  his  followers 
that  they  should  try  to  follow  dharma,  that  they  should  not  discuss 
about  the  metaphysics  of  the  world  or  about  the  nature  of  the  Ultimate 
Reality.  The  pathway  of  service  to  humanity  is  open  to  everyone, 
whatever  creed  one  may  possess.  It  is  on  the  ethical  path  that  the 
Buddha  insisted.  Religion  as  realization,  religion  as  something  which 
is  opened  out  to  us  by  any  pathway,  has  inculcated  this  devotion  to 
duty. 

Shri  Bhaktavatsalam,  in  the  few  years  I  have  met  him,  I  have 
found  him  to  be  devoted  and  disinterested  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned. 
I  have  met  him  a  number  of  times  and  he  is  trying  to  recall  our  younger 
generation  and  our  older  generation,  too,  to  the  reality  of  worship,  to 
the  reality  of  ethical  practice.  These  are  the  contributions  which  he 
has  made  and  for  them,  if  not  for  other  things,  he  has  to  be 
commemorated.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  you  have  got  out  this  book  and 
many  people  will  be  able  to  profit  themselves  by  the  contents  of  this 
book.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  releasing  this  publication. 
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VENKATARATNAM  NAIDU 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and  pay  my  homage 
to  the  late  Venkataratnam  Naidu.  I  don’t  claim  to  have  known  him 
very  intimately  but  I  have  met  him  on  a  few  occasions  when  he  was 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Madras  University  and  also  the  Principal  of 
Kakinada  College.  His  work  at  Bunder,  Principalship  at  Mehboob 
College,  Hyderabad,  and  later  Principalship  at  Kakinada  College — these 
things  illustrate  the  coming  of  the  future  Andhra  Pradesh.  Bunder, 
Hyderabad,  Kakinada.  All  the  three  constitute  important  centres  of  this 
area. 

At  the  time  when  the  Brahmo  Samaj  was  started,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  disorder,  confusion,  in  men’s  minds,  specially  in  the  minds  of 
the  intellectuals.  The  orthodox  were  getting  on  wonderfully  well,  satisfied 
with  their  own  behaviour,  in  the  rural  areas;  but  the  intellectuals  were 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  criticisms  that  were  levelled  against  our 
religion,  against  our  practices.  At  such  a  time,  Rammohan  Roy  came 
forward  with  his  doctrine  of  one  God  and  one  society  on  earth.  He  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  first  universal  man  which  this  country  has 
produced  in  recent  times.  Our  Venkataratnam  Naidu  was  a  follower  of 
the  Brahmo  Samaj.  It  is  the  Brahmo  Samaj  which  insists  on  the  oneness 
of  the  Supreme,  and  also  service  of  humanity.  Our  scriptures  did  declare 
that  God  was  one  Ekam  Sat.  We  also  had  a  number  of  people  telling  us 
that  the  Supreme  is  secondless.  It  is  the  tranquil,  it  is  devoid  of  any 
second,  and  it  is  that  in  which  the  whole  world  rests.  But  while 
our  proclamations  went  off  to  that  extent,  our  practices  fell  short 
of  our  professions.  Many  of  the  things  which  we  were  doing  were  acts  of 
superstition  and  obscurantism.  We  were  speaking  of  one  God  and 
worshipping  many  gods.  That  is  what  we  were  doing  and  here  came 
the  Brahmo  Samaj,  asserting  the  oneness  of  the  Supreme.  But  this  does 
not  mean  any  kind  of  exclusiveness.  This  morning  I  happened  to  be  at 
a  military  parade  where  the  Colours  were  consecrated  by  a  Hindu 
Pandit,  a  Muslim  Maulvi,  a  Christian  Priest  and  a  Sikh  Granthi.  All 
these  represented  different  faiths  of  our  country  but  they  co-existed  very 
peacefully  till  doctrinal  prejudices  were  instilled  into  peoples’  minds. 
We  never  thought  that  these  manifestations  of  the  Supreme,  or  the  ways 
in  which  we  worshipped,  they  were  discordant  with  the  oneness  of  the 
Supreme.  The  mystery  of  the  Supreme  Godhead  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  logical  propositions  or  verbal  symbols.  It  is  something  that  exceeds 
all  our  representations,  the  God  above  all  Gods,  the  Supreme 
transcendent,  the  mystery  which  is  immense.  While  recognising  that,  we 
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at  the  same  time  admitted  the  possibility  of  addressing  the  Supreme  in 
different  ways  or  expressing  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  in  different  forms. 
So  it  is  that  we  can  have  this  kind  of  hospitality  to  other  forms,  other 
addresses,  etc.  This  was  an  aspect  which  was  emphasised  by  the  Nava 
Vidhan  Movement  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  Under  Keshub  Chandra  Sen, 
this  was  recognised.  Well,  Rammohan  Roy  gave  us  the  basic 
framework.  Devendra  Nath  Tagore  gave  to  it  an  Upanishadic  emphasis 
and  Keshub  Chandra  Sen  admitted  the  possibility  of  preaching  the 
Supreme  through  many  ways  and  in  addressing  Him  in  many  forms. 
Shri  Venkataratnam  Naidu  was  a  disciple  of  all  these  great  souls  who 
regenerated  our  country.  He  popularised  the  Brahmo  Samaj  in  our 
country,  though  they  stopped  at  99,  Annapillai  Street,  and  I  don’t  think 
it  went  further  beyond  to  the  South.  Well,  anyway,  he  was  a  man  who 
emphasised  this  aspect. 

If  we  believe  in  God,  the  necessary  corollary  is,  we  must  believe 
in  the  equality  of  all  men.  The  curse  of  our  country  has  been  the  way 
in  which  we  suppressed  large  numbers  of  our  people,  used  all  the 
disabilities  of  caste  and  untouchability  to  keep  them  down  and  never 
allowed  a  chance  for  all  these  people  to  grow  into  their  full 
self-expression.  As  our  scriptures  emphasised  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  the  human  being  in  this  world.  God  is  the  Supreme  transcendent, 
but  He  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  people.  Therefore,  every  human 
individual  should  regard  himself  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme,  as 
having  in  him  a  spark  of  the  Infinite.  The  splendour  is  there  but  it  is 
wrapped  up,  so  to  say,  in  so  many  barriers.  To  break  down  the  barriers 
and  to  let  the  invisible  splendour  shine  forth,  that  was  the  true  purpose 
of  religion.  That  can  be  achieved  only  by  prayer  and  spiritual 
meditations. 

Venkataratnam  Naidu  was  one  who  was  given  to  pious  exercises  of 
service  to  humanity  and  a  prayerful  life.  These  two  things  were  there. 
Today  the  things  for  which  the  Brahmo  Samaj  stood  and  for  which  he 
himself  stood  have  become  practically  a  part  of  Hindu  faith.  But  it  is 
these  men  who  brought  about  this  kind  of  re-interpretation  of  Hinduism, 
this  kind  of  resuscitation  of  Hinduism,  this  renaissance  of  Hinduism  by 
which  a  true  Hindu  feels  ashamed  when  he  merely  speaks  of  the  One 
Supreme  and  neglects  fhe  creatures  of  that  One  Supreme  or  introduces 
differences  or  divergences  and  looks  upon  himself  as  superior  and  others 
as  inferior.  That  has  been  the  standing  shame  of  the  religion  which  has 
brought  about  our  political  downfall  also.  If  we  want  to  trace  the  causes 
of  our  political  downfall,  we  may  trace  it  to  this,  the  way  in  which  we 
segregated  people  in  different  compartments  and  introduced  all  the 
disabilities  of  caste  and  community  and  also  suppressed  our  women, 
denied  to  them  the  legitimate  privileges  which  all  human  beings  possess 
—where  again,  as  an  ardent  social  reformer,  he  gave  us  a  great  example. 
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Religion  has  faith  in  the  Supreme,  religion  has  compassionate 
service  of  humanity.  These  constitute  the  real  essence  of  it.  If  we 
overlook  either  the  inward  or  the  outward  aspects  we  are  only  partially 
religious,  we  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly  and  completely  religious.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  that  these  relics,  vestiges  of  our  misbehaviour  in  the 
past,  should  all  be  removed  and  those  who  happen  to  be  in  positions 
of  leadership  must  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  not  only  does  the 
Constitution  proclaim  the  equality  of  all  men  but  our  practices  also 
proclaim  the  equality  of  all  men.  Mr  Venkataratnam  Naidu  asserted 
both  these  aspects  of  religion — religion  as  inward  wisdom  and  outward 
compassion.  If  we  are  to  popularise  these  ideals  there  is  no  other 
instrument  than  education.  The  time  when  he  was  there,  there  were 
eminent  educationists  in  our  part  of  the  country  too.  Mr  P.  T.  Srinivas 
Iyengar  at  Vizagapatnam,  Shri  K.  Ramanujacharya  at  Vijayanagram 
and  Shri  Venkataratnam  Naidu  here. 

Well,  they  used  education  not  merely  to  transmit  knowledge 
or  skill  but  to  transmit  a  sense  of  values;  to  make  those  who  came  under 
their  sway  better  people,  civilised  human  beings,  people  who  are  able 
to  be  compassionate,  to  be  disciplined  in  their  minds,  to  be  educated 
in  their  hearts,  to  be  truly  civilised  in  their  behaviour.  If  we  cannot 
produce  civilised  human  beings  our  education  is  a  failure.  So,  Mr 
Venkataratnam  Naidu  was  a  rational,  religious  reformer,  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  social  justice  and  equality  and  was  a  renowned  educationist. 
These  are  the  aspects  of  his  life  which  have  come  down  to  us  and  I 
hope  that  the  programmes  just  outlined  to  us  will  be  carried  out,  that 
the  speeches  and  the  writings,  some  of  them  will  be  brought  out  not 
only  in  English  but  also  translated  into  Telugu.  I  have  seen  him  with 
his  white  coat  and  flowing  turban,  a  symbol  of  purity,  a  symbol  also  of 
a  prayerful  life,  a  symbol  of  service  to  humanity.  May  his  life  inspire 
us  for  many  years  to  come. 


VALLABHBHAI  PATEL 

Friends:  I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  evening  and  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel. 

Of  the  makers  of  modern  India,  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
His  ardent  patriotism,  fearless  courage  and  organising  ability  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  growth  of  our  country.  We  may  look  upon  his  life 
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in  three  parts — a  rebel,  a  statesman,  an  administrator.  Until  we  attained 
freedom,  he  was  a  disciplined  soldier  carrying  out  the  behests  of  his 
leader,  Mahatma  Gandhi.  In  whatever  he  did,  he  carried  out  Gandhiji’s 
wishes.  Even  when  he  differed  from  him,  he  subordinated  his  personal 
inclinations  to  the  commands  of  the  general  whose  mandate  he  was 
carrying  out.  In  Borsad,  Bardoli,  and  in  several  battles  of  freedom,  he 
was  in  the  front  rank.  Everywhere  he  acted  with  great  discipline.  He 
never  put  his  interests  higher  than  those  of  the  nation. 

The  most  important  part  of  his  work  was  as  a  statesman. 
Immediately  after  the  achievement  of  freedom,  in  a  period  of  two 
years,  by  skilful  handling,  by  persuasive  power,  he  integrated  over  500 
states  into  the  Indian  Union.  What  this  country  would  have  been  without 
such  integration  is  hard  to  imagine.  Even  after  this  integration,  today 
we  are  still  asking  for  integration  and  solidarity.  Look  at  the  provinces. 
Look  at  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  communal  differences, 
caste  animosities,  are  still  dominating  our  public  affairs.  You  find 
distinctions  such  as  Kamma  and  Reddy,  Lingayat  and  Vokkaligars, 
Kayasth  and  Rajput — these  differences  are  still  there.  What  is  needed 
today  is  a  complete  integration  of  our  country.  We  may  belong  to  this 
caste  or  that  religion;  but  that  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  subordinate 
aspect  and  purely  personal  affair  of  the  individual.  That  should  not  be 
brought  into  public  affairs.  Our  history  in  recent  times  has  been  marred 
by  the  exaggerated  attachment  we  give  to  these  things.  We  must  look 
upon  ourselves  as  Indians  first  and  foremost.  The  countries  which  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  even  in  the  East  are  Japan  and  China. 
There  are  Muslims  there,  there  are  Christians  there,  there  are  Buddhists 
there;  but  no  one  thinks  of  these  things  when  the  interests  of  the  nation 
are  involved.  Everyone  looks  upon  himself  as  a  Japanese  or  a  Chinese. 
Here  in  our  country  we  still  regard  ourselves  as  belonging  to  this 
community  or  that  caste  and  these  differences  do  dominate,  vitiate  and 
pollute  our  social  structure. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  integration  of  the  States  which 
Sardar  started  must  be  continued  until  we  all  feel  that  we  belong  to 
one  nation.  That  is  the  integration  which  we  are  still  aiming  at. 

About  the  achievement  of  Sardar  in  this  matter,  I  remember  a 
comment  made  by  a  London  daily — ‘This  will  stand  out  as  a  great 
historic  achievement  by  Sardar  Patel  on  a  level  with  Bismarck,  if  not 
higher.’  That  is  what  the  London  Times  said  when  he  died. 

As  an  administrator,  when  floods  overtook  Gujarat,  when  he 
organized  the  Bardoli  campaign,  in  all  the  other  spheres  where  he  worked 
he  showed  great  organizing  ability.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ahmedabad  Municipality  and  made  it  into  a  modem  one.  People  did 
not  talk  then  of  leakage  and  wastage  of  public  funds.  They  were  all  sure 
that  everything  collected  would  be  usefully  spent  for  the  purpose  for 
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which  it  was  intended.  Today  there  is  so  much  talk  of  corruption.  It  may 
be  true  or  it  may  not  be  true.  But  that  there  should  be  such  talk  is  a 
reflection  on  our  general  character  and  ability.  Therefore,  we  as 
administrators  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  give  any  room  or  scope  for 
criticism  of  that  type.  People  who  administer  a  great  country  like  ours 
must  be  above  suspicion,  must  be  able  to  risk  their  lives,  if  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  not  pander  to  the  whims  or  the  pressures 
of  society.  That  is  very  necessary. 

You  have,  therefore,  in  Sardar  Patel  a  great  courageous  rebel,  a 
wise  statesman  and  a  model  administrator.  If  we  remember  these 
-  qualities  of  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  our  country  will  steadily  progress. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  these  great  qualities  of  his  will  inspire  us  in 
the  future. 


JOHN  MATTHAI  AND  V.  T.  KRISHNAMACHARI 

Friends:  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  come  to  this  institute.  So  I 
do  not  know  much  of  its  activities.  But  I  just  heard  from  Shri 
Asoka  Mehta  an  account  of  the  activities  of  this  institute. 

It  is  a  great  thing  that  the  institute  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  business  and  industry.  I  hope  that  is  not  achieved  by 
compromise  and  adjustment  but  by  standing  up  for  principles. 

The  work  which  is  done  by  this  institute  is  of  immense  use  to  the 
Government,  to  the  Planning  Commission,  to  industrialists  and  to 
businessmen.  About  140  corporate  members  are  members  of  this 
organisation.  I  hope  in  the  years  to  come  more  will  join. 

I  came  here  specially  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  first  two  Presidents. 
I  had  known  them  for  a  very  long  time.  Dr  John  Matthai  was  senior 
to  me  in  the  Madras  Christian  College  as  a  student  of  history.  Then  he 
joined  the  Law  College  and  became  a  lawyer;  he  then  went  to  England, 
took  his  D.Sc.  degree  in  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  after  that 
he  went  to  Oxford.  The  first  advice  which  the  Master  of  the  Balliol 
College  gave  him  when  he  joined  the  College  was,  ‘Please  do  not  talk 
about  your  London  degree.’  He  was  then  studying  for  the  B.Sc.  in 
literature,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  B.Litt.  He  wrote  a  thesis  on  local 
government  in  ancient  India  and  obtained  a  degree  for  that.  We  were 
for  some  time  colleagues  in  the  Madras  Presidency  College.  Later  on  he 
took  up  the  job  of  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  that 
connection  he  used  to  come  to  Calcutta  very  often  and  I  used  to  meet 

Speech  on  unveiling  portraits,  at  the  National  Council  of  Applied  Economic 
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him  when  I  was  professor  in  the  Calcutta  University*  Once  a  week  he 
used  to  come  and  have  dinner  with  me  and  talk  about  old  days.  Then 
he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister,  then  a  Trustee  of  the  Tatas,  and  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Bombay  University;  and  last,  when  he  died  he  was 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Kerala  University.  A  perfect  gentleman  whose  word 
could  be  depended  upon,  a  good  friend  and  a  quiet  worker,  not  a  man 
who  went  about  ostentatiously  telling  the  world  that  he  was  a  great 
economist  or  anything  like  that.  I  knew  him  till  nearly  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  You  were  lucky  to  have  him  as  your  first  President — an 
educationist,  an  economist,  an  administrator  and  a  man,  above  all,  of 
character  and  integrity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  such  people  in  actual 
administration  nowadays.  You  had  one  such  in  him. 

As  for  V.  T.  Krishnamachari,  I  knew  him  also  while  I  was  in 
Madras,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department  there. 
He  was  all  helpful.  Then  I  knew  him  as  Diwan  of  Baroda,  and  then  as 
Diwan  of  Jaipur,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Rajya  Sabha  over  which  I  happened  to  preside.  I  knew  him  rather 
well.  We  used  to  meet  once  a  week — he  used  to  bring  books,  things  on 
which  he  was  writing,  and  also  discuss  how  we  could  get  on  with  the 
Ford  Foundation  representative,  Mr  Ensminger,  etc.  He  was  always 
useful  to  us.  He  was  a  man  of  knowledge,  of  administrative  experience, 
and  he  was  helpful  to  the  Government  after  we  won  freedom  and  we 
had  our  own  government  to  run.  It  is  lucky  that  the  Planning 
Commission  had  Krishnamachari  as  its  Deputy  Chairman.  He  was  a 
good  friend,  a  man  on  whom  we  could  depend. 

So  these  two  gentlemen,  who  were  the  first  two  Presidents  of  this 
institute,  were  men  to  whom  the  country  owes  a  good  deal.  It  is  necessary 
for  many  of  us  to  follow  in  their  line,  to  understand  what  they  stood 
for,  and  to  follow  their  example.  I  have  no  doubt,  with  Shri  Asoka 
Mehta  and  Shri  Lokanathan  now,  you  have  a  similar  combination  of 
people  who  are  men  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  ability,  of  integrity. 
It  is  my  hope  and  earnest  desire  that  this  institute  will  prove  its 
usefulness  much  more  hereafter  than  hitherto. 


SAYAJIRAO  OF  BARODA 

v  ••  * 

Mr  Chancellor  and  friends:  I  am  grateful  to  the  University  for 
conferring  this  distinction  on  me,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
This  happens  to  be  the  birth  centenary  year  of  the  late  Maharaja  Sir 

Address  on  receiving  the  degree  of  D.Litt  (Honoris  Causa)  at  a  Special 
Convocation  of  the  Maharaja  Sayajirao  University,  Baroda,  27  November,  1964 
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Sayajirao  Gaekwad.  This  University  is  called  after  his  name.  I  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  him  somewhat  well.  When  I  first  came  to  this 
town  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  he  asked  .me  to  give  a  course 
of  two  or  three  lectures.  He,  the  Maharani  Sahiba  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  were  present  there  for  the  two  or  three  days. 
After  that  he  and  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  World  Fellowship 
of  Faiths  at  Queen’s  Hall  in  London  in  1936.  Thereafter,  whenever  he 
came  to  London,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  at  the 
Dorchester  Hotel,  where  he  used  to  stay.  We  used  to  discuss  social 
reform,  political  progress,  educational  advancement  and  religious 
understanding  among  nations,  etc.  So  I  had  known  him  for  nearly  30 
years  of  his  life  and  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  general  progressive 
outlook. 

The  Chancellor  referred  to  the  fact  that  Sayajirao  Gaekwad  was  a 
national  leader  also.  Many  of  you  may  remember  the  incident  at  the 
Delhi  Darbar  in  1911.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  many  of  our  political 
leaders  and  helped  them  considerably  from  out  of  his  own  purse.  He 
believed  in  the  future  of  our  country — in  the  freedom  of  our  country. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  social  progress  which  he 
achieved  in  this  place.  The  Child  Marriage  Act,  the  Marriage  Act 
which  permitted  divorce,  the  separation  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
executive — these  are  all  well  known  to  you.  Similarly,  in  educational 
matters,  technical  education,  scientific  education,  engineering,  primary 
education  and  girls’  education — in  all  these  fields,  he  left  a  permanent 
mark. 

Baroda  was  a  model  State  under  Sir  Sayajirao  Gaekwad’s 
administration.  He  had  the  knack  of  selecting  good  men  and  treating 
them  well  and  utilizing  their  services  for  the  progress  of  the  country. 
As  has  already  been  said,  many  of  the  reforms  which  we  have 
introduced  after  achieving  independence  were  initiated  by  him, 
formulated  and  established  by  him,  in  this  part  of  the  world  where  he 
had  something  to  do.  We  merely  copied  many  of  the  things  which  he  did 
here.  The  Hindu  Code  Bill  was  something  which  we  did  many  years 
after  he  introduced  all  the  social  reforms.  Equality  of  men  and  women 
is  something  in  which  he  firmly  believed;  we  still  cannot  say  we  have 
established  it  in  practice;  but  we  are  aiming  towards  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  people  who  believed,  as  all  progressive  thinkers 
do,  that  we  must  either  change  or  pass  out.  The  world  is  a  perpetual 
movement.  If  we  try  to  adhere  to  the  status  quo,  we  pass  out.  What  is 
necessary  is  to  anticipate  events  and  then  adjust  ourselves  to  them.  That 
is  what  we  have  to  do.  He  did  it.  Our  whole  tradition  in  this  country, 
from  the  time  of  the  Vedas  till  today,  is  one  continuous  process  of 
adjustment.  New  conditions  arise;  new  changes  take  place  in  the 
environment  and  we  wish  to  adjust  ourselves  to  that  environment.  We 
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cannot  do  so  by  merely  remaking  the  environment.  We  have  to  remake 
ourselves.  New  ideas  must  get  into  our  heads.  You  find  Samkaracarya  is 
reported  saying,  according  to  Anandagiri’s  Digvijaya  (Mandana  MiSra 
was  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  and  Samkaracarya  happened  to  be  the 
opponent  of  that  particular  method  of  ritualist  orthodoxy),  in 
Samkara  Digvijaya  it  is  said: 

"V-  » 

Samkaracarya  pada  dvayam  mandalastham  dadarsa 

tatah  sarvangani  viksya  sannyasi  iti  jnatva 

ko '  pi  koldhal  cittah  kuto  mundi  ityabravit 

He  says  there  that  Mandana  Misra  was  performing  a  ritual — a  Vedic 
sacrifice.  There  appeared  Samkaracarya,  the  clean-shaven  one,  and 
Mandana  Misra  looked  at  him  and  said,  “Look  here.  Why  are  you 
here?  You  don’t  believe  in  Vedic  orthodoxy.  You  are  supposed  to  be 
a  champion  of  the  Jhana  Marga.  Salvation  is  attained  by  enlightenment, 
by  wisdom.”  And  so  he  asked  him  to  clear  out  of  the  pandal.  Well, 
there  it  shows  how  there  was  a  conflict  between  orthodoxy  and  progress 
in  that  time. 

Today,  it  is  an  age  of  science  in  which  we  live.  Everywhere  nations 
have  made  great  progress  through  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  industry,  to  agriculture,  to  medicine,  to  health  and  other 
things  and,  therefore,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
science.  If  we  are  to  do  that,  then  we  should  make  every  individual 
know  a  little  about  what  is  meant  by  space  travel,  what  is  meant  by 
hot  line,  cold  line,  etc.  They  must  know  the  meaning  of  these  ideas 
themselves. 

The  charge  is  generally  made  against  our  scientists  that  when 
they  go  out  of  this  country  and  taste  the  fruits  of  knowledge,  some  of 
them  generally  decline  to  return  home.  It  is  rather  a  statement  which 
cannot  be  justified  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  put.  What  they  want  is 
not  higher  wages.  What  they  want  is  greater  facilities  for  research,  for 
education  in  the  scientific  line.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  provide  our 
young  men  of  science  with  all  the  facilities  they  require  for  making 
progress  in  their  own  scientific  development.  Universities  like  this  must 
be  able  to  attract  our  best  men.  We  hear,  and  we  hear  with  great 
pride,  when  Jayant  Narlikar  collaborates  with  Professor  Hoyle  and 
brings  about  some  radical  changes;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
can  Narlikar  do  when  he  comes  to  this  country?  Where  are  the 
facilities  for  him?  Where  are  the  teachers  who  can  educate  him,  guide 
him,  supervise  his  work  properly.  That  is  the  work  which  universities 
like  this  can  do.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  provide  all  the  facilities 
essential  for  our  young  men  of  science,  who  now  go  abroad,  to  get 
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them  back,  recruit  them  into  our  services  and  treat  them  as  decent 
human  beings,  who  are  willing  to  do  their  best  for  the  progress  of  the 
country. 

Science  is  not  merely  an  accomplishment.  It  is  not  merely  so  much 
knowledge  which  we  bring  about.  It  is  also  a  habit  of  mind,  a  way  of 
looking  at  things.  The  other  day,  I  saw  a  gentleman  writing  on  our 
scientific  thinking  that  there  was  an  engineering  graduate  who  was  so 
greatly  taken  aback  when  his  father  said,  “I  shall  consult  the  astrologer 
and  fix  a  marriage  for  you.”  Well,  he  was  trying  to  bring  out  the 
dichotomy  which  exists  in  our  minds  today,  in  our  country  today — 
scientific  in  one  compartment  of  our  lives  and  unscientific  in  another 
compartment,  or  adopting  other  means.  I  do  not  say  that  astrology  is  a 
science  or  not  a  science.  It  is  more  than  I  can  say,  whether  it  is  so  or 
not.  But  it  is  essential  for  us,  when  we  adopt  science,  to  adopt  a 
scientific  habit  of  mind.  That  is  equally  essential. 

We  in  our  country  are  now  asking  for  a  democratic,  scientific, 
non-communal,  welfare  State.  All  these  are  not  things  which  are 
extraneous  to  us.  They  are  things  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  own 
scriptures.  When  we  talk  about  democracy,  when  we  talk  about  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  sanctity  of  the  human  individual,  it  is  not  a  new 
idea  which  has  come  to  us.  Every  human  individual  besides  being  a 
mass  of  bone  and  flesh  and  muscle,  has  also  a  spark  of  Spirit,  has  another 
dimension  in  his  nature;  and  that  dimension  has  to  be  developed  and  we 
have  to  give  it  proper  facilities  for  its  manifestation,  for  its  expression. 
So  the  principle  of  democracy,  that  each  human  individual  has  in  him 
some  potency,  some  capacity  for  manifesting  the  innermost  depth  of 
his  being,  for  manifesting  the  depth  of  his  Spirit  and  making  out  that  he 
is  not  merely  an  object  among  objects,  but  is  a  real  subject. 

Man  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  some  kind  of  entity  thrown  into  the 
emptiness  between  the  profusion  of  nature  on  earth  below  and  the 
starry  heavens  above.  In  that  emptiness  he  is  not  merely  thrust  there. 
He  has  the  capacity  to  sit  in  judgment  on  earth  below.  He  has  the 
capacity  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  stars  above.  That  capacity  which 
enables  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  both  these  things  is  the  capacity  of 
Self,  the  capacity  of  Spirit.  It  is  that  which  is  not  a  product  of  Nature. 
Man,  though  a  fragment  of  Nature,  though  born  of  the  cosmic  process, 
has  in  him  some  element  which  transcends  the  cosmic  process.  There  is 
something  in  man  which  is  different  from  the  world  of  nature.  I  think 
it  is  Pascal  who  said,  ‘all  the  forces  of  nature  can  crush  man  but  they 
don’t  know  that  they  are  crushing  him;  but  he  knows.’  That  constitutes 
the  whole  difference  between  nature  and  non-nature;  between  Nature 
and  Spirit.  We  are,  therefore,  a  duality  between  Spirit  and  Nature.  We 
have  got  nature  in  us,  but  all  is  not  Nature.  There  is  something  in  us 
which  exceeds  that  Nature  and  that  is  what  we  call  the  spark  of  Spirit, 
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call  it  the  particle  of  light  in  a  vast  darkness.  But  it  is  that  which 
illumines  and  it  is  that  which  we  are  called  upon  to  see  that  it  penetrates 
every  part  of  our  being  and  makes  us  a  transparent  manifestation  of  that 
invisible  splendour  which  we  harbour  in  our  own  nature. 

So,  the  first  principle  of  democracy  is  not  something  which  is 
extraneous  to  our  culture.  It  is  not  something  which  is  imposed  on 
us.  It  is  something  which  is  embedded  in  our  nature,  though  we  have 
not  been  fair  and  faithful  to  that  expression  of  our  culture.  We  have 
not  been  in  our  practice  truly  democratic.  We  have  been  called  upon 
to  be  democratic.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  say  that  every  human 
individual  has  a  spark  of  Spirit  and  we  must,  therefore,  respect  him 
as  the  incarnation  of  Godhead.  That  is  the  idea  which  is  instilled  into 
us  but  we  have  not  acted  in  this  light.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do 
today  is  by  law  and  education  to  try  to  implement  that  theory  and 
make  it  into  a  practical  proposition. 

Again,  we  call  ourselves  a  non-communal  State.  The  word  ‘secular’ 
is  something  which  has  to  be  deleted  from  our  vocabulary,  I  feel  that 
the  word  ‘secular’  carries  with  it  some  unfortunate  connotations.  If 
you  look  into  a  dictionary,  ‘secular’  means  humanist,  atheist,  sceptic, 
agnostic,  etc.  I,  therefore,  deliberately  use  the  word  ‘non-communal* 
i.e.y  the  State  is  not  identified  with  any  particular  community.  We  all 
recognise  the  reality  of  Godhead,  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  world 
which  exceeds  our  intellectual  comprehension,  which  we  have  to 
apprehend  by  our  spiritual  insight.  We  know  it  is  there;  but  we  do 
not  identify  it  with  any  particular  formulation  thereof. 

The  great  Samkaracarya,  who  has  established  six  different  Mutts — 
sanmathasthapanacarya  he  is  called,  he  tells  us  that  there  are  different 
messengers  of  this  supreme  light  who  come  into  this  world.  He  tells  us 
we  should  not  quarrel  about  names.  Names  are  indifferent.  It  is  the 
Reality  which  we  have  to  comprehend.  That  Supreme  Lord  who  is 
always  beneficent,  who  is  always  compassionate,  whenever  we  are  in 
distress,  sends  messengers  for  our  succour,  for  our  security,  for  our 
safety;  and  those  messengers  are  different  formulations  of  that  one 
Supreme  Godhead,  and  we  should  not  quarrel  about  the  names  which 
we  give  to  them.  So  this  idea,  non-communalism,  non-identification  of 
the  God  above  all  Gods  with  any  finite  manifestation  thereof,  is  a 
proposition  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history.  It  is  nothing  new.  It  is  nothing  which  has  come  to  us  in  the 
20th  century.  It  has  been  there  from  the  beginning  of  our  history. 

Every  great  thinker  has  talked  about  the  sin  of  intolerance.  He 
has  always  said,  “Do  not  quarrel  with  other  people.”  The  Upcuiisad 
said  it,  the  Buddha  said  it,  Mahavlra  said  it,  Samkaracarya  said  it, 
our  own  teachers  today,  Gandhi,  Ramakrishna,  etc.,  they  have  said  it. 
So  this  is  a  continuing  process  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  adjust 
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those  fundamental  truths  to  the  events  of  our  history.  That  is  what 
we  are  expected  to  do. 

My  great  anxiety  is  that  many  of  our  people  do  not  know  the 
fundamentals  of  our  own  culture.  Many  who  axe  educated  in  our 
institutions  are  really  illiterate  so  far  as  our  culture  is  concerned. 
Many  of  those  who  go  out  of  this  country  to  represent  us,  even  they 
are  lacking  in  an  adequate  understanding  of  what  this  country  has 
stood  for  from  time  immemorial.  What  Dr  Munshi  is  doing  in 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  is  to  remedy  this  insufficiency.  This  inadequacy 
has  to  be  set  right.  Our  people  should  know  at  least  the  first  principles 
of  our  culture,  that  there  is  one  God;  tena  vina  trnam  api  na  calati, 
nothing  can  move  in  this  world  without  His  grace,  without  His  consent. 
We  need  not  think  that  we  have  got  the  supreme  light  and  all  others 
are  perishing  in  spiritual  destitution.  That  is  an  idea  of  spiritual  pride, 
which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is 
God,  then  that  God  will  support  everyone  by  His  invisible  aid.  Each 
individual  in  this  world  is  being  supported  and  helped.  We  must  recog¬ 
nise,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  left  abandoned  by  God,  who  is 
bereft  of  Him,  who  is  deserted  by  Him.  Everyone  is  there  with  His 
support.  Some  moments  of  our  life,  a  few  minutes  everyday,  if 
we  can  set  apart  for  looking  within  ourselves,  for  getting  behind  our 
body,  mind  and  intellect  and  discover  there  a  spiritual  light,  jyotisdm 
jyotih,  that  is  the  light  which  is  giving  us  all  the  light  in  this  world, 
if  we  are  able  to  do  it,  then  we  will  be  truthful.  We  will  have  fidelity 
to  our  own  culture.  That  is  the  only  appeal  which  I  can  make  to  you 
today. 


LALA  LAJPAT  RAI 

Friends:  tomorrow  is  the  birth  centenary  of  that  great  and  fearless 
patriot  and  famous  fighter  for  India’s  freedom,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai, 
who  is  generally  known  as  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab.  When  we  were 
students,  we  were  deeply  moved  by  the  arrests  and  deportations  of 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai  and  Sardar  Ajit  Singh.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai  at  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya’s  house  at  Banaras 
in  the  twenties,  a  few  years  before  his  death.  I  later  saw  him  at  work  in 
the  Central  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Swaraj  Party  under  Pandit 
Motilal  Nehru’s  leadership. 

Lajpat  Rai  started  his  life  as  a  lawyer  at  Hissar  and  then  moved 
to  Lahore  where  he  built  up  considerable  prestige  and  a  lucrative 
practice  at  the  Bar.  He  was  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the 
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pernicious  social  practices  and  forms  which  had  crept  into  the  Hindu 
faith  and  wished  to  free  society  from  these  social  evils.  He  recognised 
that  until  we  had  won  political  freedom  it  would  not  be  easy  to  rid  our 
society  of  these  grave  disabilities  from  which  many  of  its  members, 
especially  the  women,  had  sufferred.  So,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  became  an 
ardent  fighter  for  political  freedom  as  well  as  a  courageous  crusader 
against  caste,  untouchability  and  the  subjection  of  women. 

He  looked  upon  education  as  the  main  instrument  for  achieving 
social  and  national  progress.  On  the  death  of  Swami  Dayanand 
Saraswati,  the  D.A.V.  College  was  established  at  Lahore  and  it  was 
used  by  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  national  education 
and  progress. 

In  1920  he  returned  from  the  United  States  and  immediately  his 
grateful  countrymen  elected  him  as  the  President  of  the  special  session 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Calcutta.  He  joined  the  Swaraj 
Party  founded  by  Motilal  Nehru,  C.R.  Das  and  others,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Central  Assembly.  Under  his  leadership  the  Central  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  advocating  the  boycott  of  the  Simon  Commission. 
He  followed  the  resolution  by  his  personal  example  and,  when  the 
Simon  Commission  actually  arrived  in  Lahore  in  1928,  he  led  a 
procession  expressing  India’s  resentment  against  the  Commission.  The 
police  dispersed  the  crowd  with  lathi-charges  and  Lajpat  Rai  received 
serious  injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  passed  away  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1928. 

Many  members  of  the  Swaraj  Party  were  not  quite  sympathetic  to 
Gandhiji’s  methods  of  civil  disobedience  and  non-violent  non-cooperation 
for  gaining  political  freedom.  In  the  first  issue  of  The  People ,  Lajpat 
Rai’s  differences  with  Gandhiji’s  programme  were  expressed  clearly. 
He  wrote:  “Melodrama  and  an  excessive  sentimentality  have  no  place 
in  politics.  For  some  time  we  have  been  busy  making  experiments  with 
schemes  which  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out  without  an  immediate 
radical  change  in  human  nature.  Politics  deal  primarily  and  essentially 
with  the  facts  of  a  nation’s  life  and  the  possibilities  of  its  progress  in 
the  light  of  these.  Human  nature  cannot  be  changed  in  months  and  years. 
You  may  require  decades,  even  centuries,  for  that.  Prophets  and 
dreamers  and  visionaries  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  world  would  be 
much  poorer  without  them.  But  a  campaign  of  political  emancipation 
of  a  nation  under  foreign  rule  imposed  and  maintained  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  cannot  be  based  on  an  attempt  to  change  human  nature 
quickly.  Such  attempts  are  bound  to  fail  and  end  in  disastrous  action.” 
Lajpat  Rai  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruition  of  Gandhiji’s  attempt  to  win 
freedom  by  peaceful  methods. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
there  are  wars  and  the  piling  up  of  nuclear  armaments,  it  is  wise  to 
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remember  that  there  is  no  other  way  for  the  safety  of  the  world  than 
that  taught  by  Gandhiji.  We  may  suffer  but  we  should  not  inflict 
suffering  on  others.  International  conflicts  can  be  resolved  by  peaceful 
methods  if  we  have  the  will  and  the  patience  and  the  forbearance 
necessary  for  them.  It  is  true  that  moments  may  come  when  human 
nature  feels  itself  justified  in  meeting  one  wrong  with  another.  But  our 
recent  history  is  a  living  protest  against  any  such  precipitate  action. 

Even  though  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  did  everything  in  his  power  to  fight 
discrimination  among  the  people,  we  still  discriminate  in  the  name  of 
caste  or  community,  race  or  religion.  These  hurt  the  pride  of  those  who 
are  discriminated  against  and  Lajpat  Rai  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
these  activities.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  social  equality.  If  there  is  any 
lesson  which  we  have  to  learn  from  the  life  and  work  of  Lajpat  Rai,  it 
is  that  political  stability  can  be  based  only  on  social  equality.  We  have 
to  carry  out  the  fight  against  inequalities  imposed  on  us  by  force  of 
custom  or  the  authority  of  the  past.  Lajpat  Rai’s  burning  patriotism, 
his  capacity  to  take  risks  and  submit  to  suffering,  his  exile  in  Britain 
and  America,  his  deportation  and  martyrdom,  showed  the  stuff  of  which 
he  was  made.  Writing  on  his  death,  Mahatma  Gandhi  said :  “Men  like 
Lajpat  Rai  cannot  die  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  in  the  Indian  sky.” 


C.  VIJIARAGHAV ACHARIAR 

Friends  :  I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  here  again  and  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  sacrificial  labour  of  Sri  Vijiaraghavachariar  whose 
fearlessness,  courage  and  independence  of  mind  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  succeeding  generations.  When  we  took  over  power  in  1947  our 
country  was  economically  backward  and  socially  divided.  It  was  disabled 
by  communal  fanaticism  and  religious  bigotry,  politically  broken  up  into 
princely  States  and  Indian  States.  These  were  some  of  the  features  which 
we  noticed  at  the  time  of  transition  from  subjection  to  independence. 
Since  then  we  have  struggled  to  remove  many  of  these  insufficiencies 
and  made  ourselves  into  a  progressive  and  prosperous  nation.  Yet  these 
difficulties  are  there.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  economically  advanced. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  can  bring  about  industrial 
development  and  agricultural  improvement.  These  things  are  not  yet  in 
a  satisfactory  condition. 

So  far  as  social  divisions  are  concerned,  democracy  is  a  habit  of 
mind.  It  is  an  outlook.  But  there  are  differences,  social  differences, 
which  sometimes  vitiate  our  public  life.  Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  will 
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find  people  emphasising  caste  divisions  or  communal  differences  and 
fighting  for  power,  profit,  etc.,  without  looking  seriously  into  the  future 
of  the  country.  This  a  country  which  has  been  known  for  centuries  for 
its  spirit  of  tolerance. 

The  prayer  song  which  was  just  sung  started  with  a  reference  to 
the  word  aum.  It  is  a  composite  of  akar,  ukar  and  makdr.  Jagrat , 
svapna,  susupti,  these  three  things  are  taken  over  into  the  last  triya 
which  supersedes,  comprehends  and  sublimates  them.  So  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  we  say  it  is  iivam,  bantam,  cidvait am.  That  is  how  they  have 
put  it.  Now  that  is  a  feature  which  we  have  forgotten. 

But  in  our  actual  practice,  intolerance,  obscurantism  and  superstition 
are  getting  worked  up  in  the  name  of  an  ardent  nationalism.  We 
obscure  the  very  meaning  of  nationalism  by  adopting  intolerance, 
obscurantism  and  superstition.  What  we  should  do  is  to  recognize 
things  of  which  we  are  really  proud.  Ever  so  many  things  have  come 
down  to  us  in  our  country  which  are  matters  of  pride,  other  things 
which  are  matters  of  shame.  It  is  very  good  for  us  to  say  that 
democracy  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  we  should  practise.  No 
country  has  been  more  vigorous  in  proclaiming  great  ideals  and  more 
deficient  in  practising  those  high  ideals  in  daily  life.  Between  the  two, 
between  our  profession  and  our  practice,  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 
If  we  sufferred  centuries  of  slavery,  degradation,  hunger,  want  and  pain 
in  this  world,  it  is  not  due  to  anything  being  wrong  with  regard  to  our 
ideals.  It  is  due  to  our  lapses  from  those  ideals.  What  we  should  do  is 
to  get  back  to  the  truth  of  ancient  scriptures  and  build  it  up.  It  is  a 
lesson  for  us  all.  We  have  to  recall  to  our  mind  the  great  teachings 
of  our  saints,  which  are  more  or  less  the  same  teachings,  uttered  by  all 
the  saints  of  the  world,  and  ask  ourselves  every  moment  of  our  life: 
‘Am  I  really  practising  the  faith  in  God,  or  am  I  merely  practising 
deceit  of  God  by  pursuing  flesh,  world  and  devil?’  ‘Am  V  sadacari  or 
durdcdriV  Indifference  is  worse  than  hatred.  Hatred  is  positive  but 
indifference  is  something  negative;  it  has  no  meaning. 

There  have  been  days  when  we  practised  every  kind  of 
art.  Look  into  the  ancient  Upanisads.  You  will  find  there  that 
we  practised  §astra  vidya,  naksatra  vidyd,  etc.  Even  in  the 
Chdndogya  we  find  the  science  of  stars,  science  of  weaponry,  science  of 
fighting.  These  were  all  there,  but  only  thing  we  said  was:  ‘All  these 
are  all  right  but  let  them  be  rounded  up  by  a  study  of  the  deepest  aspect 
of  our  own  life’.  Try  to  find  whether  these  studies  are  enough  or 
something  more  is  essential  if  you  want  to  be  a  human  being.  ‘From 
this  study  I  am  only  a  knower  of  the  sciences,  give  me  the  knowledge 
of  self;  mantra  vi  deho  ‘ smi\  The  man  who  knows  himself  crosses  the 
ocean  of  sorrow.  ‘That  part  of  it  I  do  not  know.’  ‘Have  I  crossed  the 
ocean  of  sorrow?’  ‘It  is  not  true’.  What  we  are  required  to  do  is  not 
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merely  to  know  vijnana  or  scientific  appliances,  industrial  pursuits, 
indispensable  as  they  are  for  the  development  of  our  country;  in  addition 
to  them  all  we  must  be  able  to  contemplate  in  our  own  self  and  find 
out  that  we  do  not  turn  out  to  be  merely  hooligans,  merely  intellectual 
giants,  or  moral  pigmies.  If  we  want  to  avoid  it,  we  must  have  in 
addition  to  vijnana,  science,  jnana  or  wisdom.  Let  us  have  spiritual 
wisdom  also  along  with  the  scientific  knowledge — jnana  vijhanasahitam. 

This  Vijiaraghavachariar  Manram  must  enable  us  to  find  out  why 
we  fell  into  slavery  and  degradation,  how  we  are  able  today  to  look 
up.  Gandhiji  made  us  stand  erect  when  we  were  kneeling  down.  He 
gave  us  rectitude.  He  gave  us  an  erect  posture.  He  taught  us  to  look 
upon  others  with  equanimity  and  not  feel  ashamed  of  our  own  position. 
Today  it  is  essential  for  us  to  practise  all  those  great  things  if  we  are  to 
look  upon  the  world  with  courage,  tranquillity,  fearlessness.  These  are 
the  things  which  we  have  to  remember. 

I  knew  the  late  Sri  Vijiaraghavachariar  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
I  spent  a  small  period  at  Kodaikanal  when  he  was  there.  I  used  to 
meet  him  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Madras  where  he  was  a  regular 
player  of  bridge.  I  used  to  meet  him  now  and  then.  But  the  greatness 
of  him  was  that  when  the  call  came,  he  gave  up  everything,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  call,  went  to  prison  and  led  the  way  on  which  other 
people  followed.  That  is  what  he  did.  I  hope  this  Manram  will  go  on 
prospering  and  be  of  use  to  people  not  merely  of  Madras  but  of  the 
whole  country. 


ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

By  the  passing  of  Dr  Albert  Schweitzer  the  world  is  very  much  the 
poorer.  It  has  lost  one  who  achieved  fame  in  the  varied  realms 
of  theology,  metaphysics  and  music.  But  his  greatest  achievement  was 
the  hospital  which  he  built  and  served  for  over  fifty  years  in  Africa  as 
a  recompense  for  the  harm  done  to  the  African  people.  In  response  to 
my  congratulations  on  the  attainment  of  his  90th  birthday,  I  received 
from  Dr  Schweitzer  only  the  other  day  a  letter  in  German,  the  English 
translation  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

Beloved  Mr  President, 

I  have  received  your  letter  today,  the  15th  of  June,  in 
Lambarene.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  greetings  on  my 
90th  birthday.  I,  this  old  man,  have  the  luck  to  enjoy  sound 
health  and  to  be  able  to  do  my  work. 

Message,  5  September,  1965 
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Already  in  my  youth  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  know 
the  thinkers  of  India.  One  of  my  teachers  from  the  grammar 
school,  who  was  born  in  Arthim,  came  from  German  thinkers, 
who  have  been  interested  in,  and  influenced  by,  Indian  philosophy. 
He  acquainted  us  with  Indian  thought;  so  I  learnt  philosophy  from 
him  which  taught  us  restraint  in  our  dealings  with  men  and  creatures. 
It  was  a  great  experience  for  me  to  know  Gandhi  through  letters, 
without  which  we  would  not  have  known  each  other  in  friendship. 

As  Nehru  was  let  out  of  English  prison,  he  brought  his 
freedom  the  first  day  itself  to  me  in  my  hduse.  I  hope  that  you 
have  already  written  about  it. 

I  write  to  you  from  my  table  at  Spital.  In  Spital  we  have  place 
for  600  sick  people.  We  are  6  doctors  and  12  European  nurses. 
We  live  here  on  the  border  of  a  forest  on  the  Equator,  on  the 
bank  of  a  great  river  which  is  called  the  Ogowe.  Spital  has  about 
59  buildings.  I  send  you  a  picture  of  the  Spital.  We  live  in  a 
Republic  which  is  called  Republic  Gabo,  and  I  am  in  this  country 
since  52  years.  I  would  not  really  any  more  return  to  Europe.  I 
would  like  to  do  my  duty  in  Spital  as  long  as  I  live. 

With  the  best  of  thoughts. 

Devotedly  Yours, 
Albert  Schweitzer 


ROBUST  REALISM 

Friends:  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  should  remember  the  great 
services  which  Sardar  Patel  rendered  to  the  building  of  our 
country  through  sweat  and  toil,  through  suffering  and  sacrifice.  His 
passionate  patriotism,  robust  realism  and  strong  will  have  been  of 
considerable  assistance  in  building  up  our  country.  Today,  when  we 
say  that  in  this  critical  moment  our  country  stood  together  as  one,  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid  by  Sardar  Patel.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
remember  what  he  did  in  integrating  the  States  and  bringing  about 
considerable  unity  in  our  country  without  which  we  would  have 
faltered  and  failed  today. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  a  temperamental  people. 
We  generally  get  excited  and  after  some  time  we  forget  the  excitement. 
There  are  ever  so  many  things  which  require  to  be  done  in  our  country 
today.  Through  defence  preparedness,  thanks  to  our  friend  Chavan,  his 
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officers  and  jawans ,  we  have  restored  our  military  prestige  in  the  country. 
There  is  also  upsurge  of  national  unity.  But  we  should  preserve  these 
things  and  not  let  them  slide  by. 

The  great  defect  which  we  have  today  is  indifference  to  the  vital 
problems.  The  Sardar  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  great  deeds  and  it 
is  that  we  have  to  remember.  What  the  country  expects  from  us  is  hard 
work.  Our  defence  will  have  to  be  at  the  utmost  level  of  preparedness. 
People  talk  sometimes  about  defence  attitude  as  un-Gandhian  or 
un-Indian.  It  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  remember  Gandhiji  saying, 
‘I  believe  in  peace,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  peace  of  the  stone  or  the 
grave.  If  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  alternatives,  violence  and 
surrender  or  capitulation,  I  will  always  advise  violence.*  In  other 
words,  let  us  not  throw  the  blame  on  Gandhi  and  say,  ‘We  want  to  sit 
idly  by,  with  folded  hands,  when  our  house  is  burning.’  That  is  not  what 
we  are  expected  to  do. 

The  real  problems  today  are  those  of  food  and  foreign  exchange. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  yet 
we  have  to  import  foodgrains.  It  is  a  matter,  to  say  the  least,  of  deep 
disgrace  that  that  should  be  the  fact.  And  what  is  it  that  we  import? 
Eight  per  cent  of  our  total  production.  Is  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  in 
more  effort,  to  put  in  more  work,  and  see  to  it  that  our  country  becomes 
self-sufficient  so  far  as  foodgrains  are  concerned? 

Turn  to  foreign  exchange;  what  is  the  trouble  we  are  having?  In 
our  export  earnings  and  our  import  hard-cash  bill,  the  difference  is  40 
per  cent.  Can  we  not  produce  enough  material  in  our  own  country  as 
substitutes  for  those  things  which  we  import  from  outside  countries?  Is 
it  beyond  our  capability?  It  is  not.  All  that  is  necessary  is  determination, 
will  and  steadfast  activity.  We  must  learn  these  lessons  from  Sardar 
Patel’s  life,  and  when  we  take  up  a  resolution  we  have  to  adopt  it  in 
right  earnest.  For  the  last  eighteen  years,  it  has  been  a  continuing 
food  crisis.  We  have  all  been  saying:  ‘Next  year  we  wi’l  become 
self-sufficient;  the  year  after  next  year  we  will  become  self-sufficient’; 
and  again  we  go  to  America  and  ask  for  PL-480  or  something  or  the 
other.  Why  can  we  not  turn  our  attention  inwards  and  see  that  there  is 
so  much  which  we  can  do  without  indenting  upon  other  people’s 
generosity?  Even  for  foreign  exchange  it  is  possible  for  us  to  produce 
enough  material  in  our  country  as  substitutes  for  those  which  we  require 
from  outside.  Whatever  is  unavoidable  we  may  have,  but  let  us  remember 
that  the  great  lesson  which  Sardar  taught  us  is,  ‘Act,  act,  do  not  merely 
talk’.  I  hope  you  will  remember  it. 
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KAKA  SAHEB  KALELKAR 

Kaka  Saheb  and  friends:  others  who  have  spoken  today  have 
referred  to  Kaka  Saheb  as  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  an  ambassador  of 
our  culture,  a  servant  of  our  literature,  a  participant  in  the  freedom 
struggle  suffering  its  pains  and  penalties.  All  these  things  have  already 
been  mentioned  to  you. 

The  great  point  of  true  education  is  to  make  it  a  part  of  our 
being.  There  is  a  sentence  which  says:  anabhavavasanameva  vidya 
phalam.  The  fruit  of  knowledge  is  personal  experience,  not  mere 
intellectual  learning,  but  to  assimilate  what  you  read  and  what  you 
profess,  making  it  a  part  of  your  very  life’s  structure.  Kaka  Saheb, 
to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  known  him,  has  exemplified  this  truth, 
that  the  end  of  true  knowledge  is  wisdom.  His  life  has  been  spent  with 
the  great  leaders  of  our  country,  Tilak,  Tagore,  Gandhi,  not  to  speak 
of  other  people.  Tilak,  satharii  pratisathyam ;  Gandhi,  satham  pratyapi 
satyam.  To  the  wicked,  be  wicked.  Even  to  the  wicked,  be  truthful, 
be  loving.  That  is  the  improvement.  It  is  not  to  base  our  lives  on  a 
retaliatory  quality.  It  is  to  base  it  on  essential  altruism. 

What  we  require  in  this  world  today  is  international  altruism,  not 
international  gangsterism  or  international  fighting.  That  is  the  lesson 
which  Gandhi  taught  us.  He  asked  us  to  subject  ourselves  to  any  amount 
of  suffering.  To  suffer  is  much  better  than  to  inflict  suffering  on  others. 
That  is  the  line  which  he  adopted. 

The  conscience  of  the  world  is  awake  and  it  must  be  satisfied,  and 
until  it  is  satisfied,  until  there  is  justice  in  this  world,  until  the 
international  organisations  cease  to  be  instruments  of  injustice  and 
become  patterns  of  justice,  this  fight  will  go  on  and  we  will  have  to 
conduct  this  fight  in  the  best  way  that  we  can,  in  a  human  way  and 
not  in  a  brutal  way.  That  is  the  lesson  which  our  culture  has  taught  us. 
Many  of  us  may  have  forgotten  it,  but  Kaka  Saheb  has  again  and 
again  reminded  us  of  this.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  he  may  live  for 
many  years  a  life  of  health  and  happiness. 
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MAZHARUL  HAQUE 

1am  happy  to  preside  over  this  meeting  for  the  inauguration  of  birth 
centenary  celebrations  of  Maulana  Mazharul  Haque.  He  was  bom 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1866,  and  this  year  from  now  till  the  next 
22nd  of  December  will  be  the  centenary  year.  A  hundred  years  ago 
he  was  bom  and  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  country.  He  started 
as  an  eminent  lawyer  and  lived  in  great  pomp  and  luxury;  but  when 
Gandhiji's  call  for  non-cooperation  came,  he  left  his  practice  and  his 
palatial  residence  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom. 

Mazharul  Haque  was  an  apostle  of  national  unity.  In  the  1910 
Allahabad  Congress,  he  condemned  communal  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Council  which  was  suggested  in  the  Minto-Morley  Reforms. 
He  advised  his  Muslim  fellow-countrymen  that  they  should  work 
together  with  their  Hindu  brethren  and  not  remain  separated  from  them. 
He  toured  the  country  and  said,  ‘Whether  we  are  Hindus  or  Muslims, 
we  are  in  the  same  boat;  we  must  sail  or  sink  together’.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  delegation  sent  to  England,  along  with  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai  and  others. 

When  the  boycott  of  educational  institutions  was  adopted,  some 
students  of  the  Bihar  Engineering  College  approached  him  for 
accommodation.  He,  along  with  others,  worked  and  built  the  Sadakat 
Ashram  in  1921,  the  Ashram  in  which  his  good  friend,  Rajen  Babu, 
spent  his  last  days.  The  Bihar  Vidya  Peeth  was  established  and  Maulana 
Mazharul  Haque  was  made  the  Chancellor. 

Mazharul  Haque  wished  to  have  a  printing  press  to  advocate  his 
ideas  and  he  started  a  magazine  called  The  Motherland.  In  its  first 
editorial,  he  said,  ‘Truth  is  common  to  all  religions  and  we  intend  to 
stick  to  it  at  any  cost.’  When  he  found  dissensions  and  other  weaknesses 
in  the  Congress  he  retired  from  public  life  and  even  the  offer  of  the 
Presidential  chair  at  the  Assam  Congress  did  not  move  him.  Even 
Rajen  Babu  and  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  were  not  able  to  persuade 
him  to  change  his  mind.  In  January,  1930,  he  passed  away. 

His  life  was  a  dedicated  one  and  he  had  complete  self-effacement. 
He  spent  the  last  years  in  retirement  and  renunciation.  In  the  words 
of  Kalidasa,  vara  hake  numivrttlndm.  His  last  words  were,  ‘India, 
how  great  a  future  awaits  thee.’  There  is  no  question  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  nationalist  leaders  of  his  time.  It  is  only  appropriate 
that  we  should  celebrate  his  centenary  and  do  whatever  we  can  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 
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ROMA  IN  HOLLAND 

Friends:  historians,  when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do,  indulge 
in  generalisation  about  the  values  for  which  different  countries 
stand.  Germany,  famous  for  music  and  metaphysics;  Russia,  for  ballet 
and  opera;  Great  Britain,  for  gardening  and  poetry;  and  when  you 
come  to  France,  they  always  say,  literature  and  art,  the  life  of 
imagination. 

Remain  Rolland  absorbed  this  rich  inheritance  of  France  and 
found  the  two  outstanding  qualities,  the  grace  of  art  and  the  refinement 
of  intellect,  which  have  been  famous  across  the  centuries  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned.  The  Ambassador  of  France  has  just  told  you 
about  the  love  of  music  which  Romain  Rolland  inherited  from  his 
mother.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Beethoven  and  felt  that  music  reveals  to 
us  the  oneness  of  the  world,  the  converging  oneness  of  humanity.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of  reconciliation  of  mankind,  as  he 
himself  put  it. 

But,  unfortunately,  Romain  Rolland  happened  to  be  in  an  era 
when  Europe  was  confused  and  disturbed,  when  the  two  great  nations, 
France  and  Germany,  were  fighting  each  other.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  which  were  published  later  under  -the  title  Above  the  Battle. 
That  brought  for  him  abuse,  vilification,  which  is  the  lot  of  all  people 
who  wish  to  stand  above  the  battle.  He  suffered  vilification,  suffered 
exile,  voluntary  exile  to  Switzerland,  and  came  only  occasionally  to 
visit  France.  He  wanted  to  work  for  a  world  which  would  be  without 
war.  He  looked  into  Tolstoy,  he  read  his  Life,  but  he  felt  Tolstop  was 
not  a  sufficient  guide.  He  did  not  point  out  the  way  by  which  we  could 
establish  a  world  without  war.  So  Romain  Rolland  turned  to  Gandhi 
and  Gandhi  was  doing  something  substantial  at  that  moment,  fighting 
the  British  Rule  in  this  country  in  a  non-violent  way.  He,  therefore, 
felt  that  possibly  Gandhi  was  a  better  guide.  Another  thing  also;  the 
views  in  France  in  those  days  were — looking  upon  the  human  being 
as  a  mere  absurdity,  as  an  accident,  a  futile  thing,  who  plays  the  game 
of  life  without  any  kind  of  reason  or  anything  at  all.  That  was  a  kind 
of  view  with  which  Romain  Rolland  did  not  sympathise  and  he  felt  that 
Gandhi  had  religious  idealism.  So,  from  Gandhi  he  went  off  to 
Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda,  and  years  ago,  when  I  asked  him  to 
write  something*  for  my  book  on  Gandhi,  Essays  and  Reflections ,  he 
wrote  to  me  “Gandhi  brought  to  the  West  the  Christ  who  is  forgotten 
and  betrayed.”  That  is  the  way  in  which  he  put  it.  People  were 
forgetting  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  At  a  time  like  this  Gandhi 
brought  to  us  the  vision  of  a  truly  religious  man. 
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Romain  Rolland  put  up  in  the  character  of  Jean  Cristophe  the 
man  who  stands  for  absolute  truth,  absolute  non-violence,  who  will  not 
compromise  with  anything.  After  he  read  the  writings  of  the  Indian 
saints,  he  got  up  and  said,  ‘There  is  neither  East  nor  West  in  the 
human  soul.  All  those  belong  to  the  trappings.  The  whole  world  is  our 
home’.  This  is  a  statement  which  he  made  in  his  work  on  Ramakrishna. 
He  felt  that  he  was  genuinely,  first  and  foremost,  the  human  being; 
and  all  other  things,  about  which  we  want  to  set  exaggerated  claims, 
are  contingent,  accidental.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  human  soul  to 
descend  to  its  very  depth  and  find  out  what  there  is  which  is  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  humanity.  No  wonder  when  he  died,  Gandhiji 
said  of  Romain  Rolland,  “He  lived  truth,  he  abhorred  violence,  he  was 
sensitive  to  suffering.” 

Ali  gifted  people,  if  they  are  sensitive  to  suffering,  become  fragile 
and  nervous  and  do  not  feel  anything  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
humanity,  which  is  merely  playing  up  the  usual  game.  We  owe  the 
greatest  progress  in  this  world  to  the  non-conformists,  to  the  people 
who  do  not  conform  to  what  the  other  people  are  saying,  but  who 
want  to  do  something;  who  feel  right  and  do  not  remain  silent, 
feeling  obliged  to  speak  out,  whatever  may  be  the  penalty  which  may 
come  to  them.  It  is  in  that  way  that  Romain  Rolland  lived  his  life  and 
has  become  a  hero,  one  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  world ;  the  man 
who  beckoned  to  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  behave;  to  he  peaceful 
in  the  midst  of  war,  to  be  gentle  when  we  are  surrounded  by  violence; 
and  who  told  people  that  war  is  not  normal  and  that  violence  is  not  the 
quality  of  human  beings.  It  is  these  qualities  which  Romain  Rolland 
brought  out  in  all  his  writings. 

He  was  deeply  fond  of  us,  of  the  Indian  spirit,  because  he  thought 
during  those  days,  Gandhi  epitomised  the  spirit  of  India;  and  he  said, 
‘Truth  and  non-violence,  never  compromise  in  these  things.’ 
Therefore,  we  feel  attracted  to  him  and  we  owe  to  him  those  impressive 
works  on  Gandhi,  Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda  which  have  made 
our  philosophy  of  religion  popular  in  the  West  and  we  owe  a  great  deal 
to  him.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  should  have  this  meeting  to  celebrate 
his  birth  centenary. 


GOVIND  BALLABH  PANT 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  unveil  the  statue  of  the  late  Pandit 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  a  great  patriot,  great  administrator,  great 
parliamentarian,  as  Mr  T.  T.  Krishnamachari  just  reminded  us.  It  is 
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only  appropriate  that  we  should  have  a  symbol  here  to  remind  us  of  his 
great  qualities  in  years  to  come.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  freedom 
struggle  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  boycott  of  the  Simon 
Commission  that  the  Police  lathi-charged  and  he  received  injuries 
which  had  lasting  effects  on  his  physical  frame.  And  then  he  came  to 
the  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  worked  here  as  Deputy  Leader  of 
that  Assembly,  went  to  the  United  Provinces  first  as  Premier,  as  he 
was  then  called,  and  after  1946  he  again  resumed  the  Chief  Ministership, 
came  to  us  in  1955  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  charge  of  Home  Affairs. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  is  a  vital  thing 
in  our  country.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  bring  about  the  reorganisation  of  the 
States  on  the. recommendation  of  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission. 
We  know  how  very  necessary  are  the  qualities  which  he  displayed, 
patience,  wisdom,  gentleness  and  faith,  above  all,  in  what  he  was  doing. 
Even  today  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  has  to  deal  with  many 
problems  like  the  Punjabi  Suba,  Mizo  Hills,  Calcutta  disturbances,  etc. 

To  deal  with  all  these  problems  fairly  and  well  requires  what  is 
called  communication.  We  must  explain  what  our  ideas  are  to  the 
parties  concerned.  We  must  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  them.  We  must 
be  able  to  make  them  understand  what  it  is  that  they  want  and  what 
it  is  that  we  are  willing  to  do.  So  every  Home  Minister  has  to  have 
these  great  qualities. 

I  saw  him  at  work  as  a  parliamentarian  from  1955  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  I  knew  him  there  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  as  a  veteran 
parliamentarian,  a  parliamentarian  who  could  disarm  the  opposition 
by  a  smile,  or  a  nod,  or  by  a  quotation,  and  he  always  had  the 
command  of  Parliament.  I  remember  many  occasions  when  he  displayed 
them.  In  this  connection  it  makes  me  sad  to  say  that  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  our  members  in  the  legislatures  today  is  bringing  about 
unnecessarily  a  wrong  kind  of  encouragement  to  our  youth  in  the 
country.  They  seem  to  feel  that  if  these  elders  who  sit  in  legislatures 
behave  in  the  manner  they  do,  there  must  be  nothing  very  wrong 
about  what  they  do  themselves.  I  am  merely  saying  how  very  essential 
it  is  for  our  people  to  know  that  the  acts  which  they  do,  spontaneously 
or  unconsciously,  have  indirect  effects  in  moulding  the  youth  of  our 
country.  We  find  today,  whichever  way  we  turn,  a  kind  of  violence  in 
the  air.  If  we  cannot  get  our  things  done  by  the  straightforward  way, 
we  then  try  to  do  them  in  any  way  we  choose. 

We  have  problems.  The  food  problem  is  agitating  our  minds  today. 
It  is  right  for  us  to  get  assistance  from  other  people  but  to  settle  down 
to  a  state  of  chronic  dependence  on  others  is  ‘a  sign  of  economic 
mismanagement  of  our  country.  Now  and  then,  we  argue,  we  have  to 
get— every  great  nation  has  to  get— assistance  from  outside  people. 
But  if  we  make  it  a  regular  habit,  we  lose  our  guts,  we  lose  our 
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self-respect  and  we  lose  all  faith  and  we  become  merely  more  or  less 
dependent  on  outside  help.  That  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs  for  our 
country  to  be  in. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  when  political  parties  select  their  candidates 
for  election  to  legislatures,  they  must  look  not  merely  to  the  regular 
qualifications  of  routine  things  but  to  the  faith,  good  sense  and  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility.  These  must  also  be  there  when  we  are  selecting 
our  candidates.  It  is  for  these  people  to  regulate  the  tone  of  our  country. 
If  these  people  are  elected  on  personal  considerations  of  caste  or 
community,  then  we  will  get  into  trouble  absolutely.  I  hope  that  the 
example  which  Pandit  Pant  left  as  a  great  parliamentarian,  ever 
prepared  to  face  any  kind  of  trouble,  will  be  with  us  and  his  example 
of  sacrifice  for  the  country,  his  own  physical  suffering,  etc.,  will  also 
inspire  us  for  generations  to  come  and  I  hope  this  symbol  will  be 
there  to  assist  us  in  that  matter. 


ASAF  ALI 

Friends:  you  have  listened  to  the  statements  about  the  work  and 
outstanding  services  which  the  late  Mr  Asaf  Ali  rendered  to  our 
country  in  different  ways.  Throughout  the  period  of  our  struggle  for 
freedom  he  was  associated  with  Gandhi,  Nehru  and  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  for  many  years  and  a 
great  fighter  for  freedom  along  with  Shrimati  Aruna  Asaf  Ali.  Mr  Asaf 
Ali  was  in  Ahmednagar  Prison  and  Shrimati  Asaf  Ali  was  roaming  in 
the  streets  of  our  country  in  different  ways  and  under  different  names. 
So  both  of  them  have  served  underground  and  above  ground  the  cause 
of  our  freedom. 

I  knew  Mr  Asaf  Ali  for  a  number  of  years.  I  saw  him  here  as 
Cabinet  Minister,  then  as  Governor  of  Orissa,  then  as  Ambassador  in 
Switzerland.  In  all  these  different  ways  I  was  able  to  note  the  keen 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  building  of  our  country.  In  Orissa  he  was 
discussing  with  .us,  the  Members  of  the  University  Education 
Commission,  in  1948-49,  the  ways  in  which  University  education  had 
to  be  modified.  When  I  saw  him  at  Berne,  he  came  with  me  to  see  the 
Pope.  Asaf  Ali  was  accredited  to  the  Vatican  also.  And  so  we  explained 
to  the  Pope  that  we  had  a  large  number  of  Catholics  in  our  country 
but  there  had  not  been  adequate  recognition  of  this  fact  yet. 

Asaf  Ali  served  our  country  in  varied  capacities  both  during  the 
period  of  struggle  for  freedom  and  after  the  achievement  of 
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independence.  Everywhere  he  left  his  mark  as  an  outstanding  statesman, 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  national  welfare. 

The  Department  of  Urdu  of  Delhi  University  is  sponsoring  this 
particular  meeting.  Every  nation  has  got  its  soul  as  well  as  its  body. 
Engineering,  commerce,  industry,  etc.,  they  give  us  the  basis,  the 
foundation,  but  we  require  also  a  spirit,  a  kind  of  soul.  Study  of  the 
languages,  which  are  so  many  in  our  country,  has  contributed  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  spirit  of  our  country.  The  study  of  Urdu  specially, 
which  is  such  a  popular  language  in  Delhi,  which  so  many  people 
speak  here,  will  now  have  some  encouragement  by  the  institution  of 
these  scholarships.  If  we  have  got  a  soul  still  working  in  us,  our 
nature  will  not  become  enervated  or  vitiated.  If  our  soul  is  alive,  we 
are  sure  that  the  mechanical  work  and  the  materialistic  foundations 
that  we  lay  do  not  fetter  our  thought.  They  will  enable  us  to  introduce 
hope  into  the  structure  of  our  civilisation. 

It  is  the  soul  that  enlivens  the  body,  that  makes  it  grow  and  gives 
it  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  newness  of  life.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  merely  repeating  the  past.  We  must  also  try  to  improve  on  the  past, 
build  upon  it  and  see  that  something  new  happens.  That  newness  of 
life  is  contributed  by  the  soul.  The  mind  of  man  can  build  a  better 
world  than  the  one  which  happens  to  exist.  The  study  of  Urdu  and 
the  great  literature  which  it  enshrines  must  encourage  us  to  live  within 
ourselves  and  also  translate  our  ideas  into  actual  life.  I  must  confess 
that  my  knowledge  of  Urdu  or  Mr  Asaf  Ali’s  works  in  Urdu  is  very 
little.  My  ignorance  of  these  is  profound.  The  experts  of  Urdu  assure 
me  that  he  has  made  valuable  contribution  to  the  growth  of  Urdu 
literature.  I  accept  it. 

This  way  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Mr  Asaf  Ali  is  admirable. 
Many  people  go  round  and  wish  to  build  statues;  we  have  a  statue  of 
Asaf  Ali  also;  and  they  go  about  doing  other  things;  they  come  and 
go.  But  here  is  a  thing  which  is  a  perpetual  endowment;  it  provides 
scholarships  for  students  who  are  taking  up  Urdu  in  M.A.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  we  should  perpetuate  it  by  selecting  the  right 
candidates  and  not  be  victims  of  favouritism  or  fanaticism.  The 
University  will  have  a  proper  selection  committee  and  it  will  select  the 
right  type  of  people. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  symposium  and  wish  it 

well. 
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GOPAL  KRISHNA  GOKHALE 

Friends:  I  am  glad  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  eve  of  the  birth 
centenary  of  the  late  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale.  Though  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  49,  his  impact  on  the  public  life  of  the  country  was 
of  great  significance. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  country,  Gokhale 
emphasised  the  need  for  renunciation  in  public  life.  Sarvcuh  vastu 
bhaydnvitam  bhuvi  nrnam  vaircigyam  evcibhayam.  While  everything  in 
this  world  is  fraught  with  fear  for  men,  renunciation  alone  gives 
fearlessness.  When  the  comforts  of  the  world  were  in  Gokhale’s  reach 
and  could  have  been  his,  he  left  them  and  gave  his  great  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  country.  Renunciation  is  the  principle  of  a  good  life.  Men 
are  great  not  by  what  they  acquire  but  by  what  they  renounce.  Those 
who  engage  in  public  work  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a  career  with 
glittering  prizes. 

When  twenty  years  old,  Gokhale  joined  the  Deccan  Education 
Society  to  serve  it  for  twenty  years  on  a  small  allowance  of  Rs.  75  per 
month.  In  1905  he  founded  the  Servants  of  India  Society  and  set  up 
a  body  of  dedicated  persons.  Ke  felt  that:  “Public  life  must  be 
spiritualised.  Love  of  country  must  so  fill  the  heart  that  all  else  shall 
appear  as  of  little  moment  by  its  side.  A  fervent  patriotism  which 
rejoices  at  every  opportunity  of  sacrifice  for  the  Motherland,  a  dauntless 
heart  which  refuses  to  be  turned  back  from  its  object  by  difficulty  or 
danger,  a  deep  faith  in  the  purpose  of  Providence  which  nothing  can 
shake — equipped  with  these,  the  worker  must  start  on  his  mission  and 
reverently  seek  the  joy  of  spending  ourselves  in  the  service  of  the 
country.”  No  wonder  that  Gandhi  claimed  Gokhale  as  his  political 
guru. 

Gokhale  insisted  not  only  on  intellectual  efficiency  but  also  moral 
responsibility  for  the  members  of  the  Society.  Today  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  legislatures  or  other  public  bodies  we  do  not  seem  to 
insist  on  the  purity  of  the  means.  We  seem  to  be  possessed  by 
considerations  of  caste  or  community  and  not  those  of  character  or 
capacity.  The  disorder  in  the  country  is  traceable  to  this  factor  also. 

Gokhale  enrolled  in  his  Society  members  like  G.  K.  Deodhar,  a 
valiant  fighter  for  social  reforms;  N.  M.  Joshi,  who  influenced  the  trade 
Union  Movement;  Srinivasa  Sastri,  who  served  in  varied  capacities;  we 
have  with  us  as  the  first  member  H.  N.  Kunzru,  a  man  of  integrity  and 
uprightness,  an  example  to  others.  Gandhi  and  Nehru  seriously  thought 
of  joining  the  Society.  If  any  one  leads  a  dedicated  life,  if  he  is  devoted 
to  truth,  if  he  avoirds  intrigues  in  public  life,  he  is  a  religious  man 
though  he  may  call  himself  an  agnostic. 
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When  Gokhale  visited  South  Africa  in  1912,  a  well-known 
statesman-senator  said  to  him,  “Sir,  when  men  like  you  visit  our 
country,  they  purify  the  atmosphere.” 

Those  trained  by  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Pherozeshah  Mehta  and 
Ranade  believed  in  moderation.  Life  is  one  whole.  Political  progress 
and  social  reform  cannot  be  separated.  Life  cannot  be  compartmentalised. 
Gokhale  sympathised  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Welby  Commission  he  gave  expression  to  the  growing 
poverty  of  the  country  under  British  rule. 

Gokhale  had  deep  faith  in  democratic  principles,  civil  liberties,  a 
free  press,  free  association,  hatred  of  racial  discrimination  of  any  type, 
decent  standards  of  living  for  all.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free 
and  compulsory  education. 

Political  or  religious  reformers  are  critical  of  the  conditions  round 
them  but  if  they  are  liberal  they  would  not  have  the  sensation  of  hate. 
They  would  be  free  from  the  feeling  of  hate  white  they  are  eager  to 
improve  the  existent  conditions. 

Gokhale’s  liberalism  would  not  forbid  him  from  adopting  Gandhi’s 
passive  resistance.  In  a  speech  on  Indians  in  Transvaal  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Bombay  in  1909  Gokhale  said:  “Passive  Resistance  to  an 
unjust  law  or  an  apprehensive  measure  is  a  refusal  to  acquiesce  in 
that  law  or  measure  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  the  penalty  instead  which 
may  be  prescribed  as  an  alternative.  If  we  strongly  and  clearly  and 
conscientiously  feel  the  grave  injustice  of  a  law,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  to  obtain  redress,  I  think  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  it,  taking  the 
consequence  of  such  refusal,  is  the  only  course  left  to  those  who  place 
conscience  and  self-respect  above  their  material  or  immediate  interests.” 

The  problems  facing  India  in  Gokhale’s  time  were  formidable. 
Though  he  served  all  sides  of  our  life  in  a  brilliant  and  whole-hearted 
manner  he  was  conscious  of  the  long  distance  we  have  to  traverse 
before  we  reach  the  goal.  He  had  faith  in  the  destiny  of  his  country: 
“It  will,  no  doubt,  be  given  to  our  countrymen  of  the  future  generations 
to  serve  India  by  their  successes;  we  of  the  present  generations  must  be 
content  to  serve  her  by  our  failures.  For  hard  though  it  be,  out  of  those 
failures,  the  strength  will  come,  which  in  the  end  will  accomplish  great 
tasks.” 

Sarojini  Naidu  described  Gokhale  as  “the  greatest  saint  and  soldier 
of  our  national  righteousness  whose  life  was  a  sacrament  and  whose  death 
was  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Indian  unity.”  Ministers  of  good  things 
are  like  torches,  a  light  to  others  and  a  destruction  to  themselves. 
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ANOTHER  TRIBUTE 

IT  is  only  appropriate  that  the  nation  should  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
late  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale  for  the  illustrious  services  he  rendered 
to  the  country  and  the  example  he  set  for  his  successors.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  known  Mr  Gokhale  well.  I  saw  him  at  Madras  when  he 
came  to  the  Congress  session  and  I  saw  him  also  when  he  came  for  the 
Public  Service  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Islington.  It  is  only 
seeing,  not  meeting  or  knowing.  So  I  cannot  say  I  know  very  much 
about  him. 

Maharashtra  has  been  famous  for  establishing  institutes  for 
education,  politics  and  social  reform.  The  Deccan  Education  Society, 
the  Servants  of  India  Society,  Karve’s  Institute  for  Women’s  Progress, 
these  are  institutions  which  Maharashtra  started,  and  people  of  the 
whole  country  are  indebted  to  Maharashtra  for  the  great  example  that 
it  has  set. 

Everybody  knows  now  that  the  attempt  of  Gokhale  was  to 
spiritualise  politics.  Politics,  in  those  days  was  not  so  very  complicated 
as  it  happens  to  be  today.  In  those  days  he  felt  the  need  for 
spiritualisation.  Today  when  we  have  power,  when  we  have  authority, 
when  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so  much,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary 
to  spiritualise  politics?  When  we  enter  politics  we  enter  a  region  full  of 
passion,  prejudice,  pride,  self-interest,  love  of  power.  These  are  the 
things  which  are  so  much  to  the  top  that  most  of  us  go  about  saying, 
“There  is  hoarding,  there  is  corruption,  there  is  dishonesty.”  These  are 
the  complaints  which  are  made.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  they  are 
justified  or  not.  All  that  I  say  is  that  the  principle  of  undertaking 
public  work  in  a  spirit  of  honesty,  integrity  and  dedication  is  very 
necessary. 

In  our  country  once  upon  a  time  the  question  was  put:  ‘What 
constitutes  the  principle  of  a  good  life?  Who  is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
Man*.  The  ancient  Upcmiscid  says :  ‘Didn’t  you  hear  the  thunder  clap? 
What  did  it  say?  da  da  da:  datta  Damyata ,  Dayadhvam — 
Charity,  self-control,  compassion — these  are  the  principles 

which  constitute  a  good  life.  It  is  these  principles  which  we 
have  to  take  up  and  adopt  in  our  life,  if  the  level  of  our  political 
life  and  public  life  has  to  be  raised.  Gokhale  gave  us  an  example  of 
that,  whatever  subject  he  undertook,  whatever  speeches  he  made;  we 
used  to  listen  in  our  student  days  to  those  speeches,  read  about  them, 
as  there  was  no  radio,  we  had  to  read  them  in  the  newspapers.  We  were 
all  struck  by  his  intense  patriotism,  when  he  rebutted  the  charge  that 
universities  were  seats  of  sedition  and  that  educational  institutions  were 
breeding  people  in  a  kind  of  inflammatory  atmosphere.  When  we 
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listened  to  all  those  things  we  were  greatly  thrilled.  But  what  constitutes 
his  greatness?  His  greatness  consisted  in  making  a  thorough  preparation 
of  any  subject  that  he  undertook,  a  careful  study  of  facts,  and  then 
scrupulous  judgement  on  the  facts,  justified  condemnation  or  approval. 
Those  who  undertake  public  life  today  will  have  to  regard  themselves 
as  wholetime  workers,  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  political  problems 
of  the  country  and  then  come  to  judgements  which  are  reasonable  and 
reasoned.  That  is  what  they  should  do.  But  are  they  doing  it? 

There  are  activities  in  which  the  Servants  of  India  Society  members 
participate— education,  journalism,  politics,  tribal  welfare,  etc.  In  all 
these  matters  there  are  different  views  which  we  can  adopt,  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  study  all  sides  of  the  case.  You  may  call 
them  ‘Moderates’,  you  may  call  them  ‘Liberals’,  but  they  gave  us  a 
tradition — a  tradition  which  calls  upon  us  not  to  sacrifice  the  individual 
at  the  altar  of  the  State  or  any  kind  of  system.  But  to  protect  the 
individual,  save  his  rights,  regard  him  as  someone  sacred.  That  gives  us 
the  justification  for  the  attitude  which  we  are  adopting.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  regard  the  individual  as  the  end  and  not  the 
State  as  the  end.  We  should  regard  his  rights  as  inviolable.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  our  life,  but  we  should  do  so  with  all  respect  to 
ourselves  and  with  integrity. 

In  spite  of  all  the  objectives  which  we  have  professed,  there  are 
social  disparities  in  our  society,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  high- 
caste  men  and  outcastes,  untouchables,  etc.  Have  we  come  to  the  end 
of  the  task?  Is  not  our  present  position  a  challenge  to  us?  Are  we 
not  called  upon  to  adopt  the  right  kind  of  attitude  in  the  handling  of 
these  problems? 

Why  did  Gandhi  feel  attracted  to  Gokhale?  For  the  simple  xeason 
that  Gokhale  would  not  surrender  truth,  would  not  sacrifice  it  for  the 
sake  of  any  political  idea  or  ideology.  He  would  stand  firm  so  far  as 
his  attitude  was  concerned  and  give  out  his  opinion  without  fear  or 
favour,  without  any  kind  of  ill-will  or  malice  toward  anybody.  Even 
the  opponents  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  had  respect  for  him.  Whether 
they  liked  him  or  not,  whether  they  liked  his  opinions  or  not,  they  had 
considerable  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual  and  for  the 
careful  study  which  he  always  made  of  the  facts;  and  for  the  brilliant 
Budget  speeches  that  he  made,  in  the  Central  Assembly  in  those  days, 
he  will  be  remembered  for  many  long  years  to  come.  Are  we,  or  are 
we  not,  to  follow  his  example?  If  we  see  the  way  in  which  our  Assemblies 
and  Parliament  are  functioning  now,  we  think  that  there  is  great 
need  of  spiritualisation  of  politics  today;  everyone  who  enters  the 
Assembly  or  Parliament  should  regard  himself  as  a  servant  of  humanity, 
as  a  servant  of  India  and  should  not  do  anything  which  is  likely  to 
impair  the  prestige  of  or  respect  for  the  State. 
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Dr  Kunzru  referred  to  Dr  Paranjpye.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  letter 
that  Paranjpye  received  from  Gokhale  on  the  death  of  Ranade  is  a 
document  where  he  says,  “Darkness  has  fallen  on  me,  I  must  carry  on 
the  work.’'  Ranade  was  a  great  religious  reformer.  He  was  not  merely 
a  social  reformer  but  he  wanted  to  introduce  the  Prarthana  Samaj, 
which  is  a  version  of  Hinduism  which  anybody  can  practise  with  dignity 
and  self-respect.  That  is  what  he  tried  to  do. 

The  death  of  Dr  Paranjpye  has  cast  a  gloom  on  the  city  and  our 
activities  also.  He  was  a  great  institution  here  and  whenever  I  came 
to  this  place  I  used  to  enjoy  his  wit  and  wisdom,  his  frank  talk;  I  met 
him  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  forty  years  of  my  visits  to  this 
city. 

The  lesson  which  we  have  to  learn  from  Gokhale’s  life  is  that  we 
are  to  improve  ourselves,  have  an  element  of  reverence  for  Ranade, 
reverence  for  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  reverence  for 
Gandhiji.  That  element  of  reverence  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  life. 
It  is  this  that  we  should  re-emphasize.  We  should  be  grateful  to  people 
who  put  us  on  the  right  track.  And  next  to  reverence  was  his  principle 
of  renunciation.  Things  come  and  go.  Prestige  disappears  in  a  few  days. 
Today  one  is  a  great  man,  tomorrow  he  is  brought  down.  That  is  how 
it  is,  Vibhavo  Saivci  $asvatah.  All  this  pomp  and  glory  are  not  eternal. 
Reverence  for  life  and  renunciat'on,  if  you  adopt  these  two  principles 
you  will  serve  Gokhale  and  his  memory  well. 

Dr  Kunzru  appealed  to  the  people,  to  the  youngsters  of  the  country, 
to  join  the  Servants  of  India  Society.  Well,  people  will  join;  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  do  so.  They  must  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  which  yet  remains  to  be  done.  And  by  joining  the  Society, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  it  and  set  a  better  example  to  the  country  at 
large  than  is  happening  today.  Therefore,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  call 
upon  people  to  develop  the  qualities  of  reverence  and  renunciation, 
they  would  do  those  things. 

Our  country  has  been  famous  for  its  great  sages  and  saints. 
History  is  not  a  battle  of  kings,  is  not  merely  an  account  of  what 
happened  between  dynasties.  History  is  a  march  of  social  changes,  new 
economic  structures,  new  movements  which  happen  in  this  world.  They 
are  the  things  which  matter  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation.  So  far  as  our 
nation  is  concerned,  the  things  that  happened  in  Gokhale’s  time,  the 
work  that  was  done,  the  political  movements,  social  movements, 
religious  reforms,  all  these  things  which  happened,  stand  together.  They 
are  not  to  be  kept  apart.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  one 
whole.  It  is  essential,  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  that  we  should 
stick  to  the  framework  of  our  religions,  our  widest  landmarks,  so  to  say, 
which  will  always  be  there,  because  the  scientists  may  touch  the 
periphery  but  nobody  touches  the  centre.  If  we  concentrate  on  the 
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centre  of  our  being,  we  will  realise  that  there  is  an  aspect,  a  universal 
nature,  a  universal  right,  which  gives  utterance  to  all  the  other  things 
we  have.  In  other  words,  our  intellect,  our  mind,  our  growth,  all  these 
things  are  the  expressions  of  that  universal  centre  which  each  one  has. 
Because  we  are  trying  to  forget  that  centre,  many  of  us  are  getting 
alienated  from  ourselves  and  are  suffering  from  neuroses  and 
disturbances. 

Let  us  develop  reverence,  let  us  develop  respect,  for  the  central 
principle  of  our  being  and  let  us  have  renunciation.  We  will  go 
forward. 


A  DISCIPLINED  SOLDIER 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  add  my  homage  to  the  great 
qualities  of  Sardar  Patel.  The  previous  speakers  have  testified  to 
his  outstanding  patriotism,  administrative  skill,  organising  ability.  The 
Bardoli  Satyagraha,  the  Civil  Disobedience  movement,  the  integration 
of  States,  they  are  all  there,  standing  as  witnesses  to  the  great  qualities 
which  he  possessed.  The  greatest  of  all  was  his  disciplined  behaviour. 
Even  when  he  differed  from  his  master,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  sank  his 
differences,  subordinated  them,  and  merely  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
his  general.  He  was  a  disciplined  soldier.  Only  those  know  how  to 
command  who  know  how  to  obey. 

In  these  days,  the  race,  you  must  know,  is  to  the  swift  and  the 
strong.  We  have  got  so  many  weaknesses  within,  so  many  dangers 
from  without.  In  these  trying  periods  it  is  essential  for  us  to  stand 
united  and  strong.  Unity  and  strength,  these  are  the  qualities  which 
will  help  us  to  overcome  any  obstacles,  overcome  any  dissensions 
from  within  and  dangers  from  without.  These  are  the  things  which  we 
have  to  cultivate  if  we  remember  Sardar  Patel’s  life. 

Democracy  is  also  being  retarded  by  our  linguistic,  regional,  caste 
and  communal  considerations.  These  things  are  interfering  with  the 
proper  working  of  democracy  and  democracy  must  be  led  by  leaders 
whose  names  inspire  confidence.  They  may  have  power  and  authority 
but  they  should  also  have  moral  authority.  In  other  words,  they  must 
be  above  suspicion,  above  criticism.  It  is  only  such  people  who  can 
lead  the  country  forward.  Democracy  requires  us  to  tolerate  differences, 
respect  other  people’s  views  and  try  to  hammer  out  solutions  with 
courtesy  and  good  manners.  These  are  the  essential  qualities  of  any 
kind  of  democratic  behaviour. 

Speech  at  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel’s  birth  anniversary  celebrations,  in  the 
Red  Fort,  Delhi,  31  October,  1966 
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It  is  not  right  for  us  to  depend  on  outside  aid  for  our  internal 
purposes.  We  must  try  to  live  within  our  means.  We  must  try  to 
increase  our  means.  We  must  try  to  improve  our  resources  and  try  to 
make  ourselves  self-sufficient.  These  are  the  things  which  we  have  to 
reckon  with.  I  hope  all  those  men  and  women  who  have  assembled 
here,  who  have  listened  to  the  story  of  Sardar  Patel  and  how  much  he 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  country,  will  look  upon  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  country  as  the  only  goal  and  will  subordinate  all  other 
differences  to  the  pursuit  of  these  objectives.  We  must  make  ourselves 
economically  free  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  politically  stable  by  trying 
to  have  leadership  of  people  whose  names  inspire  confidence. 


DR.  B.  R.  AMBEDKAR 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  unveil  the  statue  of  Dr 
Ambedkar  who  left  a  permanent  impression  both  on  our 
Constitution  and  on  social  life.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  1926  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  we  remember  him  as  an  illustrious  member 
of  the  Rajya  Sabha.  I  have  seen  him  at  work,  hammering  out  our 
Constitution  and  answering  all  sorts  of  problems. 

He  was  a  patriot  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  it  was  who 
said,  ‘So  long  as  we  have  these  differences  of  Hindu,  Muslim  and 
others,  or  Sindhi,  Madrasi,  etc.,  we  can  never  develop  our  nationality.’ 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  think  that  we  belong  to  one  country.  He 
was  a  great  believer  in  democracy.  It  is  a  system  by  which  revolutionary 
changes  can  be  brought  about  without  bloodshed.  That  is  the  value  of 
a  democratic  system  of  government.  As  we  see  ourselves,  so  many 
changes  are  being  brought  about  today  by  the  application  of  the  elections 
and  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  He  was,  therefore,  very  anxious 
to  preserve  democracy  and  also  to  stand  up  for  what  may  be  regarded 
as  national  liberty,  national  solidarity. 

He  was  much  in  revolt  against  social  practices,  humiliations  to 
which  large  numbers  of  our  people  were  subjected  in  the  name  of 
sastras,  scriptures,  etc.  He  revolted  against  all  these.  He  was  not  so 
much  a  reformer  as  a  revolutionary.  He  tried  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  things  and  tried  to  establish  a  new  order  of  society,  a  new  social 
order,  so  to  say.  He  even  went  to  the  extent  of  changing  his  religion, 
becoming  a  Buddhist.  There  are  people  who  always  say  that  what  we 

Speech  on  unveiling  a  statue,  in  the  Parliament  House  Estate,  New  Delhi, 
2  April,  1967 
28-6  DPD/67 
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arc  doing  is  wrong.  Tilak  said,  “If  God  ordained  untouchability,  I  will 
not  recognize  that  God.”  Gandhi  said,  “If  untouchability  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Hinduism,  I  cease  to  be  a  Hindu.”  One  of  our 
great  sages  said:  Even  a  dog-eater,  if  he  has  visnu  bhakti  or  love  of 
God,  is  dvijottama,  the  best  of  the  twice-born.  If  he  is  devoid  of  it,  even 
a  yati  becomes  merely  svapacadhama,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  We  said  all 
these,  but  we  never  practised  these  things.  We  preached  social  equality, 
but  installed  inequality  in  the  centre  of  our  system.  Therefore  we  suffered 
in  this  world.  We  suffered  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the  differences 
which  we  sanctified.  Ambedkar  turned  to  Buddhism  and  Buddhism 
speaks  to  us  of  the  same  principles  of  Satya  and  Dharma.  You  find 
Prajna  and  Karuna.  These  are  the  principles  of  all  great  religions.  They 
are  inseparable.  Wisdom  and  compassion  are  the  two  dimensions  of  one 
and  the  same  Reality.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  not  merely 
to. know  the  truth  but  also  to  practise  it  in  our  everyday  life.  It  is 
because  we  slackened  our  practice  that  we  suffered.  There  has  been 
this  treatment  of  untouchables,  or  Harijans  as  Gandhiji  called  them. 
It  is  essential  for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  our  duty  not  merely  to  preach 
equality  but  to  practise  it  also.  Resolutions  are  not  achievements;  mere 
hopes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  accomplishments.  There  are  so  many 
things  which  we  frame  in  law  books.  But  are  we  practising  them?  That 
is  the  question  which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  Whether  we  are  Hindus 
or  Buddhists,  the  question  is,  are  we  friendly  to  our  neighbours?  Are 
we  treating  them  as  brothers  or  are  we  treating  them  as  somebody 
outside  our  faith  or  sect? 

Dr  Ambedkar  was  a  great  writer  of  books.  He  studied  a  good  deal 
of  literature  of  so  many  countries.  The  educational  institutions  which 
have  been  established  at  Bombay,  Aurangabad,  etc.,  are  a  testimony 
to  his  great  love  of  learning.  We  should  now  keep  up  our  learning, 
know  the  truth  and  practise  the  truth.  That  is  the  principle  of 
Ambedkar’s  life.  This  statue  should  be  a  permanent  reminder  to  us  to 
enable  us  to  practise  this  principle  of  social  equality  in  our  everyday 
life. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 


CRITIQUE  OF  INDIAN  REALISM 


IN  his  Critique  of  Indian  Realism ,  Dr  Dharmendra  Nath  Shastri 
makes  a  refreshingly  new  approach  to  the  age-old  problems  of 
Indian  Philosophy.  The  book  is  best  described  as  a  full  and  persua¬ 
sive  account  of  the  inside  story  of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  Realism. 
Instead  of  giving  an  exposition  exclusively  from  its  own  sources.  Dr 
Shastri  presents  this  important  system  of  Indian  thought  from  a  new 
perspective,  from  its  long  encounter  with  the  Buddhist  School  of 
Dinnaga  and  Dharmakirti.  Although  the  beginnings  of  the  Vaisesika 
or  the  Nyaya  are  pre-Buddhistic  and  they  belong  to  a  different  meta¬ 
physical  background,  it  was  in  the  course ,  of  the  philosophical  duel 
sustained  for  over  six  centuries  with  the  Dinnaga  School  of  Buddhism 
that  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  attained  its  characteristic  stamp  as  a 
consistent  Realism  closest  to  common  sense.  In  this  process,  it  also 
gained  in  clarity  and  depth.  Many  of  its  basic  conceptions,  such  as 
Substance,  Attribute,  Universal  ( Sdmanya ),  Inherence  ( Samavaya ), 
Causation  and  Perception  underwent  considerable  modification  and 
reformulation  as  a  result  of  its  conflict  with  Buddhism,  and  no  less 
from  the  internal  criticism  of  the  schools  of  Mimamsa.  One  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  present  work  is  that  Dr  Shastri  shows,  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  and  sound  reasoning,  the  nature  of  the  changes  made 
and  why  the  changes  were  made.  He  has  also  not  hesitated  to  draw  the 
implications  of  these  changes,  however  odd  they  may  appear  to  the 
accepted  interpretation.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  author’s 
treatment  of  Substance  and  Causation  and  of  Perception  and  the 
doctrine  of  Apoha  as  examples  of  his  incisive  analysis.  With  his 
immense  and  accurate  scholarship  not  only  of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
but  also  of  Buddhism  and  Mimamsa,  Dr  Shastri  has  thrown  new  light 
on  the  understanding  of  their  epistemological  problems. 

The  Nyaya-Vaisesika  theories  developed  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Buddhist  Dinnaga  school.  They  have  been  presented  in  this 
work  against  the  background  of  that  conflict,  and  therefore  not  only 
do  some  of  them  acquire  a  new  significance,  but  a  number  of 
implications  of  the  basic  Nyaya-Vaisesika  theories  have  been  revealed 
for  the  first  time.  Such  implications  were  not  unknown  to  the  scholiasts 
of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  school,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  later  tradition. 
This  claim  of  the  writer  is  in  my  opinion  well-grounded.  I  have  pleasure 
in  commending  Dr  Shastri  s  scholarly  work  as  a  significant  contribution 
towards  our  understanding  of  an  important  phase  of  Indian  thought. 

Preface,  15  May,  1964 
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RAF!  AHMED  KIDWAI 

Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  was  one  of  the  most  colourful  figures  in  Indian 
politics.  A  man  of  fearless  courage,  he  acted  according  to 
his  convictions  without  regard  to  any  personal  considerations.  He 
was  completely  free  from  any  communal  feeling  and,  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  British  rule  in  India,  when  communal  and  religious 
feelings  swamped  the  patriotism  of  many  an  old  fighter  for  freedom, 
Rafi  Ahmed  remained  steadfast  as  a  rock.  Yet  he  delighted  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  politics  and  on  several  crucial  occasions  proved 
himself  a  master  of  tactics.  Both  in  private  and  in  public  life,  he  was 
unflinchingly  loyal  to  his  colleagues  and  generous  to  a  fault. 

Shri  A  jit  Prasad  Jain  has  not  only  given  an  account  in  these 
pages  of  the  life  of  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  but  has  also  thrown  light  on 
the  inner  story  of  the  ideological  struggle  within  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
independence  of  India.  Shri  Jain  himself  was  an  active  participant  in 
this  struggle  and  a  close  colleague  of  Rafi  Ahmed.  The  book  is  written 
with  devotion  and  discernment  and  will  prove  of  interest  and  value 
to  students  of  recent  Indian  history. 


K.  G.  SAIYIDAIN 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  take  part  in  this 
function. 

Other  people  have  told  you  how  long  they  had  known  Saiyidain. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  remember  for  how  long  I  have  known  him.  I 
think  I  have  known  him  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  have  read  some 
of  his  writings  and  listened  to  some  of  his  lectures.  He  has  been  a 
devoted  student  of  educational  problems,  theoretical  and  practical,  all 
his  life.  There  is  a  spirit  of  liberal  enlightened  humanism  in  all  that 
he  has  said  or  written  and  it  is  my  very  earnest  hope  that  he  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come  to  serve  our  country  in  that  vital 
aspect  of  educational  progress  where  it  is  most  capable  of  improvement. 
It  has  to  be  raised  at  every  level;  and  his  learning,  his  wisdom,  his 
knowledge  of  these  problems,  are  bound  to  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

With  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  very  long  life  and  useful  service 
to  our  country,  I  have  -the  honour  to  present  him  this  book.  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck. 

Preface,  8  September,  1964 

Speech  on  presenting  a  commemoration  volume  to  Dr  K.  G.  Saiyidain  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  16  October,  1964 
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STORIES  FOR  THE  INNOCENT 

Fwbnds  :  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  be  here  and  release  Sri  Rajaji’s 
latest  work  in  the  Bhavan  Series,  Stories  for  the  Innocent . 
Innocence  is  a  quality  which  we  have  to  capture.  We  regard 
children  as  innocent  but  we  indoctrinate  them.  When  they  are  born 
from  the  mint  of  nature,  they  have  a  virgin  outlook,  an  unsophisticated 
nature.  Slowly  we  instil  into  their  minds  all  sorts  of  ideas.  We  expect 
them  to  develop  some  kind  of  immunity  against  such  false  indoctrination. 
One  of  the  Upanisads  says :  ‘Let,  therefore,  the  pandit  who  is  proud  of 
his  learning  give  it  up  and  assume  the  outlook  of  a  mere  innocent  boy !  * 
I  have  not  had  time  to  read  all  the  pages  but  I  looked  into  one 
story  here  which  was  about  the  curse  of  untouchability.  Well, 
he  is  trying  to  din  into  our  ears  the  sacred  truth  which  we  have 
not  always  practised.  What  makes  a  man  great  or  good  is  not  the  way 
in  which  he  is  bom,  but  whether  he  has  love  of  God,  whether  he 
has  a  sense  of  spiritual  values.  If  he  has  that,  then  he  is  a  great  soul. 
You  may  have  any  amount  of  learning,  you  may  develop  enormous 
wealth  and  other  things;  but  if  you  are  lacking  in  this  essential  quality 
of  love  of  spiritual  values,  you  belong  to  the  lowest  type  of  humanity. 
That  is  the  only  choice  we  have,  whether  a  man  has  a  sense  of  spirit, 
whether  he  has  developed  dimensions  of  spirit,  whether  he  has 
suppressed  them  and  become  a  mere  thing  among  things,  an  object 
among  objects.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  even  at  this  stage  to  again 
capture  what  we  have  lost.  When  we  look  into  the  past,  we  have  twin 
emotions  of  pride  and  of  shame,  pride  because  we  have  great  ideals 
preached  to  us  by  our  seers;  shame  because  we  have  departed  from 
those  ideals  and  we  are  hypocrites  in  professing  those  ideals  and  not 
practising  them.  I  do  hope  that  this  little  book  which  Rajaji  has 
published  will  help  us  to  strengthen  our  love  of  God  and  love  of  all 
men. 


ALL  MEN  ARE  BROTHERS 

Friends:  I  remember  the  publication  of  this  book  because  I  had  to 
write  a  short  foreword  to  it.  I  am  glad  that  now  we  have  this  book 
All  Men  are  Brothers,  translated  into  four  South  Indian  languages — 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalam  and  Kanarese. 

Speech  on  releasing  the  book,  Madras,  29  October,  1964 
Speech  on  releasing  the  book,  Madras,  29  October,  1964 
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Gandhiji’s  special  quality  was  he  did  not  merely  preach,  he  practised 
what  he  preached.  You  had  dear  a  first  before  pracara  came.  You  may 
be  sure,  so  far  as  Gandhiji’s  writings  are  concerned,  they  are  of 
permanent  value.  He  says,  ‘I  struggled  for  thirty  years  to  see  God 
face  to  face.’  Then  he  says,  ‘The  road  to  sanctity  lies  through  the  world 
of  action  and  I  do  not  look  upon  any  human  being  as  alien  to  me.  All 
of  them  are  my  kindred.’  That  is  the  title  of  this  volume.  We  are 
children  qf  the  one  Supreme,  we  dwell  in  God,  how  can  there  be  any 
distinction  between  mitra  and  amitral  That  is  the  philosophy  Gandhiji 
lived  and  died  for.  We  must  remember  it  in  these  critical  days. 


BOOKS  OF  EVERY  TYPE 

Friends:  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and  inaugurate  this  First 
National  Book  Exhibition. 

My  friend  Dr  Keskar  told  me,  ‘I  wish  you  had  seen  the  exhibition 
first,  in  which  case  you  would  have  got  excited  and  you  would  have 
spoken  in  an  exalted  mood.’  I  wish  to  speak  in  a  prosaic  mood  and 
not  in  an  exalted  mood.  I  think  I  have  been  selected  for  this  because 
I  have  written  a  few  books  and  I  know  how  much  travail  of  mind  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  book  and  what  the  rewards  are,  if  any,  and  what 
we  should  do  to  make  our  books  cheap  and  popular. 

This  country  has  been  known  for  its  love  of  learning,  and  learning 
is  through  books  nowadays.  Saraswati  is  said  to  be  vlna  pustaka  dhdririi. 
She  holds  a  book.  That  is  how  learning  is  spread. 

We  have  had  scripts  in  this  country  from  the  earliest  times.  We 
have  the  ancient  inscriptions  where  we  find  scripts  used.  We  have  the 
palm-leaf  manuscripts;  and  printing  has  brought  about  a  great  revolution 
in  the  art  of  communicating  thought  and  ideas.  We  all  know  that 
the  basic  structure  of  any  civilization  rests  on  the  thoughts  of  a  great 
people.  You  turn  to  Greece.  It  is  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle. 
Then  you  have  the  Christian  Bible;  you  have  the  Quran;  in  the  age  of 
enlightenment  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  etc.;  in  communist  developments, 
Marx,  Lenin.  In  our  own  times  we  have  also  been  producing  books.  In 
the  first  decade  of  this  century  when  I  was  a  young  student  I  was 
reading  Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda.  In  the  second  decade  it  was 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  In  the  third  it  was  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Later 
Marx,  Lenin,  Nehru  and  other  contemporary  writers.  That  is  how 
knowledge  has  been  growing  in  this  country. 

Speech  inaugurating  the  First  National  Book  Exhibition,  New  Delhi, 
26  November,  1964 
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We  are  dedicated  to  the  production  of  a  democratic,  non-communal, 
scientific,  welfare  State.  It  is  this  vision  of  our  future  that  we 
have  to  communicate  to  our  young  men  and  women,  to  the  elders 
too  because  most  of  us  are  still  out  of  date!  So  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  understand  what  the  meaning  of  democracy  is,  what  is  meant  by 
science  in  these  days  of  space  travel;  what  is  meant  by  a  welfare  state, 
and  how  we  can  contribute  to  all  these  things.  Good  books  there  are 
which  corrupt  and  bad  books  there  are  which  cleanse.  You  may  put  it 
the  other  way  round  also.  I  tell  you  some  of  the  good  books  make  us 
conformist  in  our  outlook,  merely  repeating  what  the  others  have  said. 
What  we  cali  bad  books  stir  our  thought  and  deepen  our  thinking  and 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  advance  on  the  past  into  the 
future.  We  should  have  books  of  every  type  produced.  This  is  the  age 
of  science.  Every  student  should  know  something  of  the  elements  of 
science,  of  the  elements  of  technology.  If  you  talk  about  sputniks ,  the 
young  boy  wants  to  know  what  is  this  sputnik  and  how  it  works.  Some 
elementary  knowledge  you  have  to  give.  Knowledge  is  p  iwer,  my  friend 
said.  It  is  an  old  adage.  But  this  power  is  sometimes  pernicious  in  its 
effect.  Many  people,  on  account  of  love  of  power  and  position  become 
corrupted  in  their  habits  of  life.  Our  friend  Dr  Keskar  has  been  very 
good  today.  He  confessed  the  faults  of  the  government,  he  confessed 
the  faults  of  the  National  Book  Trust.  He  said  there  are  several 
shortcomings,  ‘therefore  do  not  blame  us  too  much’.  That  is  the  one 
way  in  which  we  are  now  trying  to  be  more  humble  in  our  attitude. 

Whatever  books  we  may  use,  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  a 
democratic  society  to  produce  books  of  science,  technology,  etc.,  in  a 
cheap  way.  One  thing  we  should  never  forget.  There  are  these  classics, 
which  produce  detachment  of  mind  and  grace  of  spirit.  These  are 
qualities  which  we  can  never  abandon.  However  much  we  may  grow  in 
knowledge,  we  should  not  be  lacking  in  wisdom.  These  great  books 
must  be  made  available  also  to  our  countrymen  in  cheap,  presentable 
form. 

Our  printing  has  improved,  our  binding  has  improved,  the 
presentation  is  much  better  than  it  used  to  be.  There  has  been 
all  round  steady  improvement  in  the  publication  of  our  books 
and  this  improvement  will  have  to  be  kept  up.  There  is  no  use  of 
comparing  ourselves  with  advanced  countries  and  saying,  ‘Well,  what 
can  we  do,  we  cannot  produce  books  like  that?’  But  we  can  produce 
such  books.  There  is  nothing  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  do 
and  it  is  my  hope  and  earnest  desire  that  every  year  you  will  show 
improvement  in  the  style  of  production  and  of  printing.  It  must  be  a 
pleasure  to  open  a  book  and  read  it.  It  must  not  be  a  strain.  There  are 
many  people  who  say,  ‘If  you  want  to  go  to  sleep,  you  should  take 
one  of  my  philosophy  books  and  you  will  go  to  sleep.*  There  is  no 
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point  in  producing  books  of  that  type.  They  act  as  sedatives  and  not  as 
stimulants.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  our  production  should 
improve,  our  printing  should  be  better  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pleasure  to  read  a  good  book.  Our  minds  must  be  enlivened  and  our 
spirits  elevated  and  we  must  be  properly  informed  and  instructed.  Now 
I  am  waiting  for  the  excitement  of  looking  at  the  exhibition.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  opening  this  exhibition. 


GANDHI  AND  NEHRU 

IT  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  an  authentic  account 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  figures  of  our  century,  will  now  be  available  to  the 
American  public  in  these  volumes  by  Dorothy  Norman,  a  good  and 
devoted  friend  of  Nehru.  The  book  gives  extracts  not  only  from  his 
published  writings  but  also  from  his  utterances,  speeches,  interviews 
and  press  conferences,  which  are  not  easily  accessible.  Nehru  was  a 
dedicated  servant  of  our  people  and  humanity.  He  touched  the 
conscience  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  made  them  feel  responsible 
for  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  promotion  of  peace. 

In  these  first  sixty  years  the  influence  of  Gandhi  on  Nehru  was 
immense.  Gandhi,  as  an  authentically  religious  man,  wished  us  to  banish 
any  hatred  or  bitterness  and  to  fight  in  a  clean,  non-violent  way  the 
battle  of  freedom  for  India.  While  freedom  is  a  worthwhile  objective, 
Gandhi  taught  us  that  it  should  be  won  by  peaceful  methods,  by 
self-suffering.  Gandhi  abhorred  the  use  of  violence  and  exalted  the 
virtue  of  renunciation.  Renunciation  has  always  been  a  part  of  our 
religious  life.  We  who  live  in  the  world  today  do  not  realize  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  few  who  hazarded  everything — their  name,  their  nerves, 
their  very  necks,  and  who  indeed  paid  with  their  lives  in  order  that 
some  vision  of  truth  and  beauty  and  freedom  and  decency  may  touch 
the  earth.  Nehru  learned  these  lessons  from  Gandhi  and  practised 
them  in  his  own  life.  He  voiced  the  anguish  of  people  suffering  from 
political  subjection  as  also  their  aspirations  for  freedom,  equality  of 
opportunity  and  higher  standards  of  living.  He  was  intensely  interested 
in  achieving  world  peace  and  we  can  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  him  by 
working  for  peace,  without  compromising  with  objectives  of  nuclear 
disarmament  and  international  understanding. 

Foreword  to  Nehru:  The  First  Sixty  Years  by  Dorothy  Norman,  5  December, 
1964 
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THREE  BHAVAN  BOOKS 

* 

Friends:  it  is  a  real  happiness  for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
release  the  three  publications  just  mentioned  by  Sri  Diwakar. 
[Satyasodhanam,  Sanskrit  translation  of  Gandhiji’s  “My  Experiments 
with  Truth”;  Somanath — The  Shrine  Eternal  by  Dr  K.  M.  Munshi; 
and  An  outline  of  Indian  Constitutional  History  by  Sri  V.  P.  Menon.] 
Munshi ji  has  served  our  country  with  his  rich  and  varied  gifts  in 
many  ways.  He  was  a  Minister  in  Bombay,  a  Central  Minister  in  Delhi, 
Governor  of  U.P.,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  was  here  also  during  the 
difficult  days  of  change-over  in  Hyderabad.  But  still,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most  enduring  of  his  achievements  is  the 
founding  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan,  and  these  publications  and 
journal  which  he  has  been  issuing  every  month.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  these  things  even  when  people  have  forgotten  about  his  legal 
eminence,  political  service  and  other  things.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that 
I  have  this  opportunity  of  releasing  these  books. 

What  are  the  books?  His  own  book  on  Somanath.  It  gives  the 
message  of  eternal  India.  But  no  message  is  eternal  unless  it  is  renewed 
age  after  age.  You  have  in  Gandhiji’s  Experiments  with  Truth  an 
enquiry  into  the  validity  of  that  message.  Thirdly,  some  results  of  these 
experiments  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution  which  Sri  V.  P.  Menon 
has  brought  out.  The  message  eternal,  its  expression  in  our  time  by 
Gandhiji  and  its  embodiment  in  our  Constitution  to  some  extent  by  Sri 
V.  P.  Menon,  these  three  things  have  some  kind  of  organic  connection. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  a  need  was  felt  for  the  publication 
in  Sanskrit  of  Gandhiji’s  work.  People  have  appreciated  this  work 
which  has  been  done  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Gandhi  Smarak 
Nidhi  and  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
these  books  which  I  am  now  releasing  will  have  wide  circulation.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  daughter  and  son,  who  happen  to  be 
here,  of  Sri  Nagappa  Sastry,  and  express  to  them  the  country’s  gratitude 
to  their  father  who  has  done  this  work. 


Speech  on  releasing  three  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  Publications,  Hyderabad, 
8  July,  1965 
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HYDERABAD 

Friends:  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
meet  you  all  and  release  this  brochure  which  is  a  guide  to 
Hyderabad,  The  City  We  Live  In. 

You  have  had  enough  said  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Press.  It 
is  a  great  instrument  for  education  in  politics,  economics  and 
international  affairs.  The  guiding  principles  which  you  should  adopt 
have  already  been  told  to  you,  “Speak  the  truth  and  give  opportunities 
for  everyone  to  speak  what  he  feels.”  In  other  words,  freedom  of  your 
own  thought  and  freedom  to  give  utterance  to  the  views  which  the 
other  people  cherish. 

We  are  passing  through  difficult  times,  as  the  Hon’ble  Minister  has 
just  said,  and  when  we  are  passing  through  critical  times,  there  is  no 
use  to  despair  or  throw  up  the  sponge.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  realize 
what  deficiencies  we  have  and  strengthen  the  good  qualities  which 
we  possess.  Self-scrutiny,  self-development,  self-reliance  should  be  the 
principles  which  every  one  of  us  should  adopt  if  he  is  to  be  of  help. 
Kennedy’s  statement  has  already  been  quoted:  ask  the  question,  “Are 
you  putting  in  more  into  the  country  or  taking  more  out  of  it?”  That 
should  be  the  supreme  test;  you  can  ask  yourself  whenever  you 
undertake  to  write  anything  or  do  anything. 

One  thing  I  must  say.  The  new  changes,  the  mechanical  changes 
have  brought  about  a  kind  of  lowering  of  standards  of  journalism  in 
our  country.  I  am  talking  about  the  technical  aspects.  Now  you  have  the 
tape-recorder,  the  dictaphone.  So  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  know 
shorthand  and  take  down  notes.  But  our  technical  efficiency  has 
degenerated.  It  is  this  efficiency  that  we  have  to  develop  if  we  want  to 
be  true  to  our  profession  and  keep  up  our  standards. 


A  VARIETY  OF  BOOKS 

Friends:  you  have  listened  to  the  speech  of  your  Chief  Minister, 
pointing  out  how  Hyderabad  is  a  meeting  ground  of  many 
languages,  many  cultures,  many  linguistic  groups  and  many  forms  of 
religion  and  how  you  all  live  in  harmony.  What  happens  in  Hyderabad 
requires  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  India. 

Speech  on  releasing  a  Brochure  brought  out  by  the  Press  Reporters’  Guild, 
Hyderabad,  10  July,  1965 

Speech  on  releasing  various  publications  of  the  Marathi  Sahitya  Parishad, 
Hyderabad,  14  July,  1965 
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This  Marathi  Sahitya  Parishad  has  brought  out  books  on  Tclugu 
literature,  Tamil  literature  and  the  History  of  Religion  in  Maharashtra 
The  history  of  religion  in  Maharashtra  indicates  the  fundamental  basis 
on  which  all  literatures  have  grown  up.  Variety  is  wealth,  diversity 
is  richness,  and  our  culture  has  been  great  because  of  its  variety  and 
diversity.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Parishad  on  the 
work  they  have  done.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  releasing  these  books. 


SINDHUSATAKAM 

Relics  of  the  past  have  a  fascination  of  their  own.  And  those  of  the 
Indus  Valley  Civilisation  have  certainly  a  world-wide  appeal.  To 
present  them  in  lyrical  form,  as  Sri  Brij  Basi  Lai  has  evidently  done  in 
his  Sindhuiatakam ,  is  a  novel  idea.  Seeing  that  the  theme  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  Sanskrit,  a  senior  colleague  of  his.  Dr  Bahadur  Chand 
Chhabra,  has  given  us  a  free  rendering  thereof  in  that  language.  Similar 
adaptations  in  other  languages,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  are  bound  to 
be  equally  welcome,  and  will  pass  as  a  new  medium  of  popularising 
archaeology. 

The  beautiful  metal  figurine  of  a  dancing  girl  from  Mohenjodaro 
has  aptly  been  conceived  as  the  vivacious  heroine  of  this  enchanting 
romance  of  the  ancient  Indus  Valley.  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  enjoy 
it  in  whatever  garb  it  appears. 


NOTES  ON  VEDANTA 

Sri  Ramuanna  Kirloskar  was  undoubtedly  a  versatile  personality. 

He  made  contribution  to  our  religious,  cultural,  educational,  social 
and  industrial  life.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  spite  of  his  other  activities 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  reflecting  on  the  central  issues  of  life. 

Sri  Kirloskar’s  notes  on  philosophical  topics  of  East  and  West  are 
brought  together  in  this  book.  His  reflective  nature  and  metaphysical 
bent  are  evident  from  this  account. 


Preface,  24  September,  1965 
Preface,  8  November,  1965 
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SOCIAL  WORK  IN  INDIA 

This  comprehensive  volume.  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Work  in 
India,  describes  the  social  conditions  of  the  Indian  people  and 
the  attempts  made  to  change  them  by  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies.  It  also  contains  short  lives  of  the  great  leaders  who  strove 
to  improve  the  conditions.  This  knowledge  is  essential  for  all  future 
planning  in  social  matters. 

While  all  prophetic  spirits  proclaim  human  equality,  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  every  individual  human  being,  their  adherents  do  not 
follow  them.  The  concentration  camps,  the  atom  bombs  and  the 
refinements  of  cruelty  we  adopt  when  hostilities  break  out,  illustrate 
how  far  short  we  are  of  the  ideals  we  profess.  If  our  civilization  is  not 
to  stagnate  and  congeal,  its  social  evils  should  be  removed.  If  we  look 
around  we  see  loose  sex  life,  consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  in 
spite  of  warnings  by  doctors,  increase  of  crime  and  lawlessness.  We 
seem  to  be  living  in  a  world  of  deteriorating  morals.  The  old  ethical 
values  seem  to  have  become  meaningless. 

While  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  puritanical  restrictions  of 
family  life,  many  of  our  generation  seem  to  have  their  own  code  of 
conduct  and  their  own  feeling  of  social  responsibility.  For  we  cannot 
face  life  without  a  sense  of  purpose.  Human  existence  is  one  of  change 
but  throughout  the  changes  there  is  an  underlying  rhythm  which 
manifests  itself  in  varying  tones  in  different  ages  and  different  climates. 
We  must  discover  the  rhythm,  the  simple  structure  behind  the 
appearances. 

Thoreau  tells  us  that  “it  is  not  desirable  to  cultivate  a  respect  for 
the  law  so  much  as  for  the  right.”  The  legal  falls  short  of  the  moral 
and  has  to  be  changed  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  moral.  No  law  is 
binding  on  us  simply  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  centuries  or  the 
authority  of  scripture.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  social  violence  involved 
in  our  beliefs  and  practices.  Caste  restrictions  and  marriage  laws  involve 
a  good  deal  of  violence. 

There  is  always  a  tension  between  law  and  love.  The  latter  adapts 
itself  to  the  concrete  demands  of  every  individual  and  the  social  situation 
and  its  changes  have  validity.  We  need  laws  and  institutions,  for  even 
the  most  creative  individual  requires  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  guide 
him  in  most  situations.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  make  decisions  on 
our  own  in  every  case.  Aristotle  says,  “Therefore,  he  who  asked  Law 
to  rule  is  asking  God  and  Intelligence  and  no  others  to  rule,  while  he 
who  asks  for  the  rule  of  a  human  being  is  bringing  in  a  wild  beast;  for 
human  passions  are  like  a  wild  beast  and  strong  feelings  lead  astray 
rulers  and  the  very  best  men.  In  Law  you  have  the  intellect  without 
Preface,  10  November,  1965 
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the  passions.”  So  laws  are  useful  for  the  guidance  of  men.  While  we 
need  laws  and  institutions,  we  must  have  the  flexibility  on  occasions  to 
break  through  them  and  make  new  laws  and  institutions.  The  prophetic 
spirits  do  not  fail  to  face  a  radically  altered  world,  struggle  against  the 
deadening  effects  of  law  and  work  for  the  vivifying  power  of  love.  We 
must  let  our  dead  ideas  fall  even  as  a  tree  does  its  withered  leaves.  The 
world  is  moving  towards  a  community  where  differences  of  creed, 
distinctions  of  colour,  race,  language  and  nationality,  are  luxuries  which 
require  to  be  subordinated  to  the  larger  interests  of  humanity. 

All  men  of  goodwill  should  do  their  best  to  end  the  cold  war  and 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  concentrate  instead  on  the  real  human  needs 
of  the  people  and  their  children  in  a  hungry  and  sick  world. 

Srimati  Durgabai  Deshmukh  has  been  for  years  in  charge  of  social 
welfare  in  our  country  and  the  Central  organisation  and  the  State 
branches  bear  the  imprint  of  her  social  passion  and  dynamism.  This 
work  is  brought  out  by  the  Committee  on  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Work 
in  India  of  which  Srimati  Durgabai  Deshmukh  has  been  the  Chairman. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  workers  in  the  social  field  will  feel  indebted 
to  her  for  her  invaluable  services  in  this  matter. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Friends:  I  should  like  to  congratulate  Mr  Shankar  on  this  happy 
occasion.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  dream.  He  has  been  working 
for  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Now  today  marks  another  milestone  in  the 
onward  march  of  his  great  enterprise  and  love  for  children. 

We  all  theoretically  talk  about  the  importance  of  children.  You 
have  YaSoda  and  Krsna,  the  Madonna  and  the  child.  You  make  out  that 
what  we  do  for  the  children  gives  us  promise  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
in  the  world.  Our  people  said  a  man  can  retain  his  child  heart  even 
when  he  is  very  learned.  You  find  a  small  line  in  the  Upanisads  which 
says:  ‘Let,  therefore,  a  Brahmin,  learned  in  law,  let  him  abandon  his 
pride  of  learning  and  assume  the  virgin  unsophisticated  outlook  of  a 
simple  child.*  That  is  the  advice  which  is  given  to  us. 

Our  great  leaders,  Gandhi,  Nehru,  were  successful  in  capturing  that 
child  heart.  In  spite  of  all  their  avocations,  in  spite  of  their  troubles  and 
the  triumphs  which  they  passed  through,  they  retained  that  simplicity 
of  heart,  that  unsophisticated  nature,  that  generous  outlook  and  that 

Speech  inaugurating  the  Children’s  Book  Trust,  New  Delhi,  30  November, 

1965 
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fellow-feeling.  They  were  able  to  retain  it  and  therefore  it  is  that  Nehru 
gave  such  great  encouragement  to  all  works  of  art  and  to  all  enterprises 
which  brought  about  the  bettering  of  the  nature  of  children. 

Books  there  are  for  children.  They  are  interested  in  adventure,  in 
biography,  in  heroism,  in  humour — these  are  the  things  which  attract 
the  attention  of  children.  We  have  several  things  in  this  world.  Look 
above,  look  around,  look  below.  There  is  love  of  nature,  there  is  love  of 
fellow-men,  there  is  a  sense  of  mystery,  a  sense  of  dream  in  the  world. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  in  this  present  context  to  inculcate  in  our  children 
the  oneness  of  all  religions,  how  they  take  us  by  different  paths  to  the 
realisation  of  the  same  reality.  So  when  children  look  above,  the  unseen 
mystery  which  is  at  the  back  of  this  cosmic  panorama,  which  is 
unfolding  itself  in  these  events  of  the  cosmos,  they  must  have  a  sense, 
they  must  feel  every  religion  is  a  mere  attempt  at  capturing  that  sense 
of  mystery  which  we  believe  in.  We  have  to  look  at  fellow-men  too. 

From  the  dolls  which  Shankar  has  brought  together,  you  will  see 
all  children  are  akin,  they  belong  to  one  human  family.  It  is  we  that 
spoil  their  native  spontaneity,  that  indoctrinate  them,  ‘I  am  Hindu, 
you  are  Muslim,  the  third  man  a  Christian*,  that  ‘I  am  a  German,  you 
are  French,’  etc.  When  they  come  from  the  mint  of  nature,  they  have 
generosity  of  outlook,  complete  fellow-feeling,  and  we  spoil  that  by  our 
indoctrination.  Education  has  become  miseducation,  so  to  say.  It  is 
merely  making  them  feel  differently  from  what  they  wish  to  believe  in. 
So  when  you  talk  about  fellow-men,  it  is  necessary  for  you  at  a  time 
like  this  to  give  them  a  sense  of  community,  a  sense  of  human 
fellowship. 

Our  country  is  on  trial,  not  in  the  battle-field  but  in  our  own 
minds.  There  is  a  trial  going  on,  there  is  an  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
inner  revolution,  a  revolution  which  will  enable  us  to  suppress  the 
baser  passions  of  our  nature  and  feel  that  we  all  spring  from  the  same 
source,  belong  to  the  same  stock  and,  therefore,  belong  to  one  common 
kindred.  That  idea  we  must  be  able  to  possess. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  books  which  we  produce  here  will 
have  a  sense  of  mystery,  a  sense  of  human  fellowship,  a  sense  of  human 
community  that  we  all  belong  to  one  common  world  and  that  we  are 
all  called  upon  here  to  bring  about  a  better  world  than  the  world  in 
which  we  are  living.  That  must  be  the  attempt.  Love  of  nature  is 
something  which  comes  to  a  child  very  naturally.  Below,  around  and 
above,  all  these  three  things  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  if  you 
wish  to  give  a  child  the  right  kind  of  education.  My  fear  is  that  by 
indoctrination,  by  miseducation,  we  create  rivalries  even  among  children. 
It  is  our  duty  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  commonness,  strengthen 
fellow-feeling,  that  kind  of  generous  sympathy.  Whenever  anybody 
suffers,  their  heart  goes  out.  Whenever  anybody  rejoices,  they  are 
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gladdened.  It  is  that  sense  which  every  individual  has.  That  has  to  be 
strengthened  and  established  in  each  individual. 

Now,  before  they  read  books,  they  play  with  dolls.  If  on  a  sand 
heap,  they  will  begin  to  make  the  image  of  a  man,  a  child,  a  horse  or 
something  or  the  other.  Shankar  has  developed  the  artistic  capacity  of 
the  young  men  and  women  not  only  of  our  country  but  of  other  countries 
also,  in  drawings,  in  paintings,  in  literary  compositions.  In  all  these 
things,  when  you  look  at  his  Annual,  his  International  Number,  his 
competitions,  etc.,  you  feel  how  akin  one  child  is  to  another,  how  they 
all  belong  to  one  common  family.  It  is  that  sense  which  we  have  to 
inculcate. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  books  which  we  produce  here  must 
be  pleasant  to  handle.  They  must  be  soothing  to  the  eye,  they  must  be 
attracted  and  not  repelled  by  them,  by  the  way  in  which  you 
produce  them.  I  saw  a  number  of  artists  who  are  being  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  books,  illustrating  them.  We  are  all  old  people 
but  yet  we  have  a  sense  of  community  with  the  child.  We  know  they 
are  attracted  to  them  because  they  have  not  all  these  passions,  these 
rivalries  and  prepossessions  which  upset  the  world  and  spoil  it.  We 
have  made  this  world  into  a  mad-house,  on  account  of  our  own  doctrines 
which  we  have  thrust  into  them.  But  when  you  go  to  the  child  world, 
you  feel  the  naturalness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
which  is  intended  for  us,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  produce  and 
develop. 

Yesterday,  I  went  to  an  exhibition,  the  tjnicef.  I  found  there  that 
more  than  half  the  children  of  this  world  suffer  from  malnutrition,  from 
disease,  from  poverty,  hunger,  etc.  Are  we  giving  a  chance  to  all  these 
people  to  grow  into  their  fullness,  to  manifest  all  the  capacities  and 
talents  which  they  possess?  Are  we  not  depriving  them  of  the 
requirements  which  any  child  requires  if  it  wants  to  grow  properly?  It 

is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  highest  investment  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  care  of  the  children,  in  the  training  of  the  children.  It  is  through 
that  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  better  world.  That  all^religions 
lead  to  the  same  path,  that  these  differences  of  race,  nation,  etc.,  are 
artificial,  contingent,  they  are  not  natural,  they  are  not  things  with  which 
we  are  bom — these  are  the  ideas  which  we  must  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  children.  Give  them  imaginative  presentment  of  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  would  like  to  be.  It  is  not  merely  necessary  to  produce  books. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  content  of  those  books  is  appropriate  to 
the  new  world  into  which  we  are  growing.  So  the  book-writers  must  be 
specialized;  decorators  must  also  be  there,  the  illustrations  must  be 
good,  and  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  handle  a  book.  If  you  are  able  to  do 

it,  Mr  Vice-President,  you  would  have  done  a  great  work  in  this  Trust. 
Mr  Shankar  must  be  congratulated  today  on  this  fulfilment  of  a  great 
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dream  and  I  have  pleasure  also  to  inaugurate  the  International  Museum 
of  Dolls. 


YOGA  VEDANTA 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Ramakrishna  Ashrama,  Trichur,  is  bringing 
out  an  English  translation  of  the  late  Swami  Siddheswarananda’s 
book  in  French  on  Meditation  According  to  Yoga-Vedanta. 

I  had  known  Swami  Siddheswarananda  ever  since  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Presidency  College,  Madras,  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century. 
After  completing  his  university  career,  he  joined  the  Ramakrishna 
Order  and  worked  in  its  Madras  and  Mysore  branches.  In  1937  the 
Order  deputed  him  to  Paris  to  work  as  a  spiritual  teacher  and  cultural 
Ambassador  of  India  in  France. 

He  soon  mastered  the  French  language,  became  an  effective 
interpreter  of  India  to  the  West,  and  established  a  Vedanta  Centre  in 
Gretz,  where  he  continued  to  live  and  work  with  rare  devotion  till  his 
death  in  1957  at  the  early  age  of  59.  Through  his  lectures  and  discourses 
in  the  Paris  University  and  other  institutions  of  culture  and  learning, 
and  through  his  qualities  of  devotion  and  piety,  he  established  himself 
in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  good  section  of  the  intellectuals  and 
spiritually  sensitive  people  of  France.  His  wholesome  influence  was  felt 
even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Swami  Siddheswarananda  and  I  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  till  his  last  days.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  him  in  Mysore 
in  the  late  ’twenties,  and  again  in  Paris  in  the  late  ’forties,  and  I  have 
witnessed  the  deep  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  students 
and  friends  everywhere. 

I  hope  the  readers  will  benefit  from  the  spiritual  ideas  conveyed 
by  the  Swami  in  this  book. 


INDIA’S  CONSTITUTION 

The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  drawing  up  of 
India’s  Constitution  occupies  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  recent 
history  of  India.  For  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  and  an  objective 
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study  has  been  made  of  this  subject  in  all  its  facets.  We  are  indebted 
to  Sri  B.  Shiva  Rao  and  his  colleagues  who  have  laboured  to  produce 
these  five  volumes,  which  form  a  rich  store-house  of  source  material 
for  the  study  of  the  Indian  Constitution. 

Our  Constitution  has  adopted  adult  suffrage.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  devised  by  man  for  breaking  down  social  and  economic 
injustice  and  destroying  the  walls  that  imprison  men’s  minds.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  if  our  people  are  aware  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  it  is  the  task  of  dedicated  leaders  to  teach  the 
people. 

I  commend  these  volumes  to  students  of  politics  and  public  affairs 
and  to  research  scholars  interested  in  our  Constitution. 


GOPAL  KRISHNA  GOKHALE 

This  Centenary  Volume  on  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale  gives  us  a 
valuable  estimate  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  outstanding  patriot 
and  the  impact  his  life  and  work  made  on  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
like  Tilak,  Sarojini  Naidu  and  Srinivasa  Sastri.  Dr  H.  N.  Kunzru,  the 
President  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society,  and  Dr  R.  P.  Paranjpye, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  others  have  given  their  impressions. 

What  touches  human  hearts  is  the  power  of  faith.  It  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  suffered  greatly.  Though  Gokhale  knew  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  Gandhi,  Tilak,  his  heart  was  given  to  Mahadev  Govind 
Ranade,  who  gave  him  the  ideals  which  Gokhale  illustrated  in  his  life. 
In  the  prospectus  of  the  Deccan  Sabha,  Ranade  said: 

Liberalism  and  moderation  will  be  the  watchwords  of  our 
Association.  The  spirit  of  liberalism  implies  a  freedom  from  race  and 
creed  prejudices  and  a  steady  devotion  to  all  that  seeks  to  do  justice 
between  man  and  man,  giving  to  the  rulers  the  loyalty  that  is  due  to 
the  law  that  they  are  bound  to  administer,  but  securing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  people  the  equality  which  is  their  right  under  the  law. 
Moderation  implies  the  conditions  of  never  vainly  aspiring  after  the 
impossible  or  after  too  remote  ideals  but  striving  each  day  to  take 
the  next  step  in  the  order  of  natural  growth  by  doing  the  work  that 
lies  nearest  to  our  hands  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  fairness. 
Gokhale  easily  identified  himself  with  the  condition  of  his  people 
and  consistently  tried  to  raise  it.  Public  work,  Gokhale  felt,  should 
have  intellectual  and  moral  foundations.  Leadership,  to  be  effective, 
should  have  moral  authority.  His  attempt  was  to  spiritualize  politics. 
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Anyone  who  leads  a  dedicated  life,  who  is  devoted  to  truth,  and  who 
avoids  intrigue  and  factionalism  in  public  life,  he  is  a  religious  man 
though  he  may  call  himself  a  pagan  or  agnostic.  Whatever  work 
Gokhale  undertook,  |Jie  threw  himself  into  it,  heart  and  soul.  As  a 
Professor  in  Fergusson  College  or  as  a  member  of  the  Central 
Legislative  Council,  as  a  member  of  the  Bombay  University  or  the 
Poona  Municipality,  thoroughness  marked  his  work.  Gandhi  came  to 
know  Gokhale  well  and  felt  that  he  was  the  one  whom  he  could  accept 
as  his  guru.  Gandhi  said  of  Gokhale: 

He  seemed  to  me  all  I  Wanted  as  a  political  worker— pure  as 
crystal,  gentle  as  a  lamb,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  chivalrous  to  a  fault. 
It  does  not  matter  to  me  that  he  may  not  have  been  any  of  these 
things.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  I  could  discover  no  fault  in  him 
to  cavil  at.  He  was,  and  remains  for  me,  the  most  perfect  man  in  the 
political  field* 


NEHRU 

Sri  S.  B.  Velankar  has  written  in  Sanskrit  verse  a  book  on  Nehru, 
called  Jawahar-cintanam.  Though  it  is  not  a  biography  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  the  term,  it  gives  the  significant  details  of  Nehru’s 
life  and  work. 

Nehru  lived  in  an  epic  period  of  our  history.  He  left  his  imprint 
on  our  lives.  His  life  was  like  a  bright  flame,  lighting  our  path  to  a 
better  future.  He  asked  us  to  live  ardent  and  strenuous  lives.  Though  he 
left  us,  his  example  remains  to  inspire  us  and  all  mankind.  The  lives 
of  all  of  us  are  enriched  because,  he  lived  and  moved  among  us. 

This  book  of  Sri  Velankar  demonstrates  that  Sanskrit  is  a  living 
language  and  can  express  even  the  most  modern  ideas.  Sri  Velankar 
Jias  used  his  linguistic  equipment  to  good  purpose  and  deserves  our 
congratulations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Friends  :  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  declare  open  this  building 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Association, 

In  1928  your  Association  was  started.  For  a  long  time  we  had 
foreign  rule  over  us;  but  in  1947  we  attained  our  independence.  Till 
then  your  Health  Minister  was  a  non-co-operator!  Today  the  Health 
Minister  has  become  a  co-operator  and  she  is  anxious  to  assist  you  in 
every  manner  possible.  In  1958  you  had  the  foundation-stone  laid  for 
this  building.  1964  is  six  years  from  that.  It  only  reveals  the  difficulties 
you  had  to  counter  in  raising  funds.  There  is  mixed  economy  all  over 
the  country.  Government  have  granted  funds,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  subscribed  also;  and  other  people  have  given  their 
contributions.  So  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  much  difficulty  for  you 
in  raising  funds  for  completing  your  auditorium,  building  up  a  library, 
equipping  it  with  journals,  etc.,  so  that  this  may  serve  as  a  useful 
educational  centre  for  members  of  the  Medical  Association. 

Some  very  eminent  physicians  were  associated  with  this  Associa¬ 
tion — Nil  Ratan  Sarkar,  B.  C.  Roy,  Raghavendra  Rao,  great  names  in 
the  history  of  medicine  of  our  country.  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  in  spite  of 
their  busy  activities,  they  w'ere  people  who  kept  themselves  abreast 
with  the  latest  results  of  medical  research  in  their  own  lives.  Till  the  last 
day  Bidhan  Roy  used  to  read  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  other 
medical  journals.  I  do  hope  that  the  tradition  will  be  kept  up  by  you 
and  will  be  enhanced  also. 

Dr  Sushila  Nayar  pointed  out  to  us  the  difficulties  in  a  vast  country 
like  ours  to  cater  to  the  medical  needs  of  our  ordinary  people.  Medical 
treatment  has  become  costly  and  medical  practitioners  are  not  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  if  people  have  to  come  to  the  place  where 
hospitals  exist,  they  have  to  put  themselves  to  expenditure.  Even  today 
we  suffer  from  malnutrition,  low  vitality,  etc.  Look  at  the  position 
today  about  food  and  floods.  Floods  generally  bring  about,  unless  we 
take  care,  epidemics  and  other  diseases.  Food  scarcity  means  low 
vitality,  and  if  people  have  low  vitality  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
contribute  efficiently  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation.  Dr  Nayar  remarked 
that  physical  efficiency  and  health  are  necessary  for  our  defence  needs 
and  our  educational  purposes.  Are  we  doing  our  best  in  these  matters? 
Are  the  Government  and  medical  practitioners  aware  of  the  vast  needs 
of  our  common  people  and  are  we  attending  to  their  needs  in  as  adequate 
a  manner — she  emphasized  the  word  adequate — as  is  necessary?  It 
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means  we  have  so  much  of  work  to  do.  She  referred  to  the  Health 
insurance  Scheme.  Contributory  Health  Scheme  is  another  matter.  All 
these  things  should  be  extended  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  if  we  are  to  call 
ourselves  a  truly  civilized  state,  for  taking  care  of  the  medical  needs  of 
the  ordinary  people.  Medical  science,  medical  research,  are  all  making 
great  advances  and  our  top  physicians  at  least,  and  our  top  surgeons, 
must  be  aware  of  the  latest  things.  Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  science,  medicine  and 
surgery,  it  must  be  possible  for  us  to  understand  what  is  being  done  and 
do  what  is  necessary  to  further  push  back  the  frontiers  of  our 
ignorance.  Medical  knowledge,  medical  education,  these  are  perpetually 
growing,  and  if  we  are  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  be  true 
students  of  medicine,  we  must  exert  our  utmost  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  find  out  how  best  we  can  contribute 
to  this  enormous  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  world. 

Health  is  an  international  problem.  So  cure  of  disease  is  also  an 
international  problem.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  proprietary  rights  in 
these  matters.  We  must  try  to  find  out  the  latest  advances  and  do  our 
utmost  to  bring  that  knowledge  within  the  scope  of  our  ordinary 
practitioners. 

Dr  Sushila  Nayar  said  that  work  done  here  should  be  integrated 
with  the  work  done  in  hospitals.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  earnestness 
and  strenuous  endeavour,  the  members  of  the  Medical  Association  will 
be  able  to  make  vital  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
health  of  this  great  country. 

Our  water-supply,  our  drainage  schemes,  all  these  things  require 
to  be  attended  to.  There  are  diseases  which  are  water-borne.  If  we  are 
to  bring  about  a  better  standard  of  health  in  our  country,  we  have  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  desire  that  in  this  new  centre  of  the 
Medical  Association,  people  will  take  pride  and  will  not  become  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  factions  and  political  dissensions  which  are  so  common 
nowadays.  I  hope  they  will  avoid  all  that,  take  pride  in  their  profession 
and  in  the  excellence  of  their  work  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  able 
to  care  for  the  health  of  the  people.  The  supreme  test  is  not  how  you 
serve  top  people  but  now  you  look  upon  the  ordinary  people  of  the 
country. 
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PRESIDENT’S  BODYGUARD 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  take  the  salute  this  morning. 

This  Unit,  the  seniormost  in  the  Indian  Army  and  founded  by 
Warren  Hastings,  became  the  Governor’s  Troops  and  the 
Governor-General’s,  and  now  the  President’s  Bodyguard. 

It  has  a  great  tradition  to  preserve  and  enhance.  I  hope  it  will 
preserve  the  qualities  of  courage,  the  capacity  to  take  risks,  and  also 
to  suffer  when  necessary.  These  are  the  qualities  which  ennoble  an 
army.  It  will  help  to  improve  national  integration,  national  discipline 
and  national  ethos.  Until  an  international  order  under  the  rule  of  law  is 
established,  we  have  to  be  vigilant  and  that  vigilance  includes  the 
preservation  of  a  first  class  standard  army.  I  wish  all  its  members  well. 


KERALA 

Friends  :  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  and  inaugurate  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  the  Kerala  Club  of  Delhi. 

For  25  years  this  Club  has  carried  on  its  work  with  energy, 
enterprise  and  efficiency,  with  the  result  that  we  mark  today  the  25th 
anniversary,  and  I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  associated  with 
it  from  the  beginning  till  today. 

Your  President  remarked  that  Kerala  is  noted  for  literature  and 
art,  and  we  must  add  politics  also  with  the  result  that  the  political 
activities  of  Kerala  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  For  the  third  time  you  have  the  President’s  rule  there.  But 
the  people  there  are  very  advanced,  both  intellectually  and  artistically. 
It  is  only  natural  that  you  should  have  a  lady  as  your  President,  for  the 
women  of  Kerala  are  the  most  advanced,  I  think,  in  our  country.  They 
have  occupied  very  eminent  positions.  I  remember  the  first  lady 
Surgeon-General  of  India  was  from  Kerala.  You  have  now  a  lady 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  in  Kerala.  In  ever  so  many  other  activities 
they  have  taken  a  lead.  We  remember  with  gratitude,  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  higher  learning,  the  contributions  made  by  Sri 
Samkaracarya,  and  you  also  knew  how  much  Vallathol  in  modem 
times  has  done  for  the  revival  of  drama  and  literature  in  Kerala.  Its 
influence  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country  also. 

Address  at  a  ceremonial  Parade,  New  Delhi,  30  September,  1964 
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The  Kerala  Club  is  entertaining  and  instructing  not  only  the  people 
of  Kerala  in  this  city  but  also  the  people  who  do  not  belong  to  Kerala, 
like  myself  and  like  many  of  you,  who  have  received  so  much  of  joy 
and  entertainment  at  their  hands.  The  Kerala  people  are  well-known 
for  their  interest  in  Sanskrit.  You  just  listened  to  a  song  of  invocation. 
Kerala  people  have  made  great  contributions  to  Sanskrit  literature,  to 
Malayalam  literature,  and  also  to  the  artistic  heritage  of  our  country. 

I  hope  the  Kerala  Club  will  go  on  functioning  here  as  efficiently 
as  hitherto  and  contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
people  of  Delhi  and  not  merely  the  people  of  Kerala  living  in  Delhi. 


CHILDREN’S  HOME 

Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  after  a  number  of  years  and  see  that 
this  Home  has  been  making  steady  progress.  You  have  now  added 
to  it  the  convalescent  Home  and,  as  Dr  Melkote  just  now  indicated  to 
you,  it  is  to  supplement  the  work  which  the  hospital  is  doing;  you  have 
here,  in  a  place  cut  off  from  the  bustle  of  the  city,  a  place  where  you 
can  get  good  air,  good  water,  I  hope,  and  good  food  too.  That  is  the 
most  important  thing  today. 

The  institutions  like  this,  though  not  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
do  a  very  useful  and  essential  part  of  our  work.  There  is  a  Chinese 
proverb:  If  you  wish  to  travel  2,000  miles,  you  have  to  start  with  two 
feet  first  and  then  you  will  reach  the  destination.  The  Dhages  have 
faith  in  the  work  which  they  are  doing  and  have  been,  in  spite  of  so 
many  difficulties,  paying  their  utmost  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the 
children  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  best  environment  possible.  I  wish 
this  Home  all  success,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  years  to  come  it  will 
grow  in  size  and  in  numbers  and  produce  people  who  will  be  wanted 
by  society  and  not  thrown  away  by  it. 


CORPS  OF  E.M.E. 

I  am  happy  to  present  the  colours  to  the  Corps  of  E.M.E.  Though 
only  21  years  old,  it  has  seen  notable  service  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Nowadays  the  armies  are  getting  mechanised  and  this  is  one 
instance  of  the  increase  in  the  mechanisation  of  our  armies. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  our  thinking  about  the  need 
for  the  Services.  We  think  we  are  the  protagonists  of  ahirhsd  or 
non-violence  but  our  great  seers  have  taught  us  that  life  lives  on  life.  All 
that  we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  minimise  the  scope  of  violence  as  much 
as  possible — yatndd  alpatard  bhavet — by  our  effort  to  reduce  the  scope 
for  violence.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  United  Nations  Organisation  is 
there  and  it  will  look  after  our  security.  An  eminent  judge  of  America 
observed,  ‘Freedom  leans  on  its  spear  until  all  nations  are  wise  enough 
to  disarm  safely  and  effectively.’  That  day  has  not  yet  arrived;  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  Until  then  we  have  to  be 
vigilant  and  we  have  to  keep  our  armies  according  to  the  best  interna¬ 
tional  standards,  lest  we  be  again  caught  by  surprise.  It  is  that  that  is 
happening  today  in  the  modernisation  of  our  army. 

Your  motto  is  ‘ Karma  is  dharma .  It  is  not  quite  true.  All  karma 
is  not  dharma.  There  is  bad  karma  also.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  do 
your  work  for  the  sake  of  duty,  honour  and  the  good  name  of  your 
country.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  this  Corps  with  these  colours  will 
rise  to  heights  of  glory. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Auditorium  of  the  Stanley  Medical  College. 
You  have  listened  with  interest,  I  dare  say,  to  the  report  of  the  progress 
of  this  institution  from  small  beginnings  in  1903  to  its  present  position. 
I  may  testify  from  my  own  experience  to  the  great  reputation  which 
this  college  has  had  all  these  years.  It  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
staff  which  this  college  has  had.  Today  when  I  walked  through  the 
building  I  found  this  college  is  a  partnership  between  the  staff  and  the 
students.  I  was  introduced  to  a  number  of  Secretaries  dealing  with 
different  departments.  Half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  were  all  there  and  there  were  also  members  of  the  staff,  and 
they  have  also  collected  subscriptions  for  the  building  of  this  auditorium 
and  raised  a  fund  of  nearly  a  lakh  of  rupee  If  you  collect  that  amount 
the  matching  grant  of  the  government  is  five  times  that  amount,  so 
altogether  you  have  six  lakhs.  If  you  show  the  same  spirit  of 
self-confidence,  you  may  build  many  auditoria  and  other  things  here. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  medical  colleges 
in  this  country,  they  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pur 
vast  population.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who 
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suffer  from  lack  of  adequate  medical  facilities.  In  village  areas  and  even 
in  towns,  if  you  take  the  population  and  the  strength  of  the  medical 
profession,  including  nursing  staff,  the  proportion  is  very  small.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  you  should  develop  more/ institutions  and  I 
think  the  Madras  Government,  which  is  interested  in  promoting  a 
welfare  city  and  a  welfare  province,  will  do  its  utmost  for  improving 
medical  facilities  here.  Never  say  that  we  have  enough.  We  will  never 
have  enough  in  this  country  with  the  increase  of  population  that  we 
have. 

Another  thing  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn  is  the  facilities  for 
research.  Post-graduate  departments  are  being  added  from  place  to 
place  in  different  subjects  and  yet  the  contribution  which  our  medical 
men  have  made  to  the  growth  of  medical  knowledge  and  surgical  skill 
cannot  be  regarded  as  considerable.  We  have  talented  men  who  are 
getting  more  facilities  nowadays  and  with  all  these  things  I  expect  you 
will  be  able  to  make  substantial  contribution.  Till  now  we  were  suffering 
from  lack  of  funds;  now  you  have  these  facilities  added  to  you.  So,  I 
hope,  even  in  medical  research  you  will  be  advancing  from  year  to 
year. 

There  are  certain  things  in  this  country  which  we  may  adopt  as 
fundamental.  We  have  a  great  tradition  in  medicine  dating  from  ancient 
times.  It  all  got  arrested  at  some  stage  and  we  are  now  resting  on  our 
laurels.  For  the  development  of  your  ethical,  artistic,  material,  economic 
and  spiritual  life,  the  fundamental  basis  is  health.  For  lack  of  physical 
efficiency,  six  people  have  to  do  the  work  which  one  man  does  in  other 
advanced  countries  where  physical  fitness  is  greatly  encouraged.  We 
should  try  to  emulate  that  also.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  develop  our 
physical  basis.  On  that  everything  else  rests.  Man  must  live  before  the 
can  live  nobly  or  live  well.  So  physical  efficiency  has  to  be  developed. 
I  saw  a  number  of  professors  of  neurology,  preventive  medicine,  etc., 
who  were  introduced  to  me.  They  are  all  essential  and  I  hope  all  these 
things  are  being  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  general  tone  of 
the  community.  We  may  have  a  number  of  professors  and  they  may 
teach  the  students.  But  knowledge  will  also  have  to  be  disseminated 
among  the  public  at  large.  So  many  things  can  be  prevented  if  we  have 
adequate  knowledge.  Environmental  hygiene,  social  hygiene,  these  are 
all  essential  things  for  a  really  satisfactory  welfare  state.  It  is  a  great 
ideal  we  want  to  realise.  These  things  are  possible  only  if  you  are  able 
to  work  together  in  a  concerted  and  co-operative  way.  That  is  what 
we  are  lacking  in.  In  our  country,  we  are  not  lacking  in  intelligence, 
ability,  traditions;  but  team  spirit  and  co-operative  work,  these  are  the 
things  in  which  we  are  lacking.  We  try  to  pull  down  one  another.  We 
do  not  try  to  say,  ‘This  man  is  doing  good  work,  let  us  give  him 
encouragement.’ 
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It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  multi-purpose  auditorium,  which 
you  are  soon  going  to  have,  will  be  a  meeting  ground  where  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  people  who  are  experts  in 
different  subjects,  will  all  come  together  and  work  together  in  a  spirit 
of  discipline  and  dedication. 

Before  I  close,  may  I  say  a  word  of  congratulations  to  Mr  Cherian 
who,  I  understand,  is  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay.  I  have  no  official 
information  on  that  matter.  But  yet  one  of  these  days  the  official 
confirmation  will  come  and  we  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear  about  it. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

X  „  / 

Friends: it  has  been  a  real  happiness  for  me  today  to  meet  so  many 
distinguished  artistes  and  art  critics  and  show  to  them  the 
appreciation  of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  of  their  meritorious  work. 

There  was  a  time  when  in  this  country  Maharajahs,  like  the 
Maharajah  of  Mysore  who  is  here  and  other  Maharajahs,  used  to 
patronise  art  including  its  several  branches — sculpture,  music,  poetry, 
etc.  But  today,  as  they  are  diminishing  in  their  influence.  Government 
had  to  take  up  this  job  and  we  are  doing  it  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  won  these  distinctions 
today.  They  must  have  worked  very  hard  to  merit  them  and  several  of 
them  perhaps  have  to  wait  for  another  year  or  two.  Of  the  Fellows 
who  have  been  elected  today,  I  must  say  I  know  many  of  them.  They 
have  acquired  renown  in  their  special  fields  of  endeavour.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  this  distinction  is  rarely  conferred  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  distinction,  perhaps,  in  the  world  of  sarigita  and  nataka . 

Almost  all  of  them  were  amateurs  so  far  as  music  is  concerned. 
Their  professions  are  different — they  are  judges,  teachers  and  things 
like  that.  But  yet  if  there  is  genius,  it  is  bound  to  express  itself.  It 
breaks  through  all  bounds,  breaks  through  all  limitations  and  comes  out. 
That  is  the  character  of  these  fellows.  They  are  men  who  are  either 
judges  or  teachers  or  something  else  and  have  taken  to  music  first  as  a 
pastime,  then  as  a  hobby,  and  then  as  the  greatest  treasure  in  their 
lives.  More  than  law,  many  of  them  revere  music;  more  than  teaching, 
they  regard  music  as  something  which  is  of  supreme  value  to  them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  also  that  the  winners  of  these  awards  and 
fellowships  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  there  is  any  kind 
of  national  integration  which  you  can  achieve  imperceptibly,  it  is  by 
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drawing  together  men  from  different  provinces  and  communities  and 
making  them  feel  that  here  at  least  they  are  only  students  of  the  great 
arts  and  not  members  belonging  to  this  province  or  that  province. 

Your  Chairman  has  remarked  that  we  are  here  to  guard  our 
artistic  inheritance.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  guarding  our 
inheritance,  but  advancing  it.  If  you  wish  to  advance  art,  you  must 
develop  a  sense  of  new  awareness;  a  new  sensitivity  must  be  developed 
among  the  people.  That  cannot  be  easily  got.  It  cannot  be  learnt  from 
textbooks.  It  comes  from  the  development  of  your  inner  life.  The 
profundities  of  your  spirit  will  have  to  be  cultivated  if  you  are  to  put 
forth  great  work  of  art.  Mechanical  reproductions  are  easy: 
repetitions  of  what  other  people  have  done  are  also  easy,  but 
advancing  your  artistic  inheritance  so  that  in  later  ages  people  may 
look  upon  you  as  those  who  contributed  to  the  development  of  art, 
that  is  a  difficult  task  and  that  requires  great  study,  great  training, 
great  reflection.  Without  these  qualities  nobody  can  ever  become  a  great 
artist. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  desire  that,  from  the  examples  you 
have  set  here  today,  others  will  take  the  lesson  and  try  to  do  their  very 
best  to  advance  art  in  all  its  directions — play-writing,  acting,  music, 
musical  criticism.  In  every  one  of  these  things  it  should  be  possible  for 
you  to  do  your  utmost. 

I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck  and  my  congratulations  to  the 
winners. 


TEACHERS 

Friends:  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  and 
give  away  the  awards  to  teachers  who  are  recognized  for  their 
efficiency,  for  their  character,  and  for  the  long  service  which  they  have 
rendered  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Minister  for  Education  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  from  which 
many  of  the  teachers  suffer.  He  has  given  an  assurance  that  their 
difficulties,  so  far  as  the  Ministry  is  concerned,  will  be  met  with 
sympathetically,  and  I  hope  successfully.  These  assurances  require  to 
be  implemented. 

You  see  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  country  even  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Teachers  ought  to  set  an  example  to  students.  If  teachers  are 
dissatisfied — they  are  dissatisfied  in  many  cases — they  have  a  just  cause 
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for  complaint;  yet  we  expect  them  to  exercise  restraint  and  discipline 
on  themselves  if  they  are  to  set  a  good  example  to  students  who 
are  to  be  trained  by  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  all.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  who  have  been  honoured  today,  are  an  honour  to  the 
profession  and  will  be  an  example  which  is  wholesome  and  salutary  so 
far  as  the  students  are  concerned.  We  have  to  aim  not  merely  at 
intellectual  efficiency  but  at  greater  integrity.  These  are  as  essential  for 
the  teachers  as  for  members  of  any  other  profession. 

Today  in  our  country  we  are  passing  through  a  very  troublesome 
situation.  Whether  you  look  at  the  food  front  or  at  the  political  front 
or  at  the  way  in  which  problems  are  tackled  in  the  States,  and  how 
some  of  our  politicians  behave,  these  things  are  not  likely  to  give  you 
great  encouragement.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  we  must  have 
the  character  and  the  courage  to  overcome  them  and  raise  our  country 
a  little  higher  than  we  find  it  to  be  today. 

One  essential  thing  which  you  have  to  impart  to  all  your  pupils  is  a 
sense  of  true  patriotism  dependent  upon  the  basic  outlook  for  which 
this  country  has  stood.  Here,  for  example,  I  saw  teachers  from  different 
provinces  and  belonging  to  different  communities.  They  are  all  working 
together.  They  belong  to  the  one  fraternity  of  teachers.  They  must  have 
a  sense  of  pride  in  their  profession. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  difficulties  about  provident  fund, 
pension,  etc.,  from  which  you  are  suffering  will  be  alleviated  to  a 
substantial  degree,  and  next  time  the  Minister  will  be  able  to  say  that 
not  only  has  he  been  able  to  do  it  but  he  has  been  able  to  persuade  the 
Ministers  of  Education  in  the  different  States  and  the  self-governing 
bodies  who  are  also  managing  these  institutions.  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  say  that  his  influence  is  felt  and  your  profession  becomes  a  little 
higher  by  the  influence  which  he  exerts  not  only  on  you  but  on  the 
governments  themselves. 


SCOUTS  AND  GUIDES 


iends  :  I  should  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you  on  the 


X  certificates  you  have  received  and  the  distinctions  you  have  won. 
You  took  the  oath  today.  It  is  not  something  to  be  forgotten.  Everyday 
whenever  you  have  a  doubt  or  a  dispute,  you  must  ask  yourself  whether 
you  are  observing  the  oath  strictly  in  letter  and  in  spirit  or  not.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  grow  better. 
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Your  parents  have  achieved  for  you  a  free  country  by  their  hard 
labour  and  sacrificial  service.  If  it  is  to  be  made  meaningful,  you  must 
also  adopt  a  similar  attitude.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  you  should 
follow  your  parents  in  every  wrong  thing  which  they  do.  There  is  one 
of  our  verses  which  tells  us: 

t 

yani  anavadyani  karmani 
tani  sevitavyani 
no  itarani 


Imitate  blameless  deeds  of  your  teachers  or  parents  but  not  others. 
Many  mistakes  are  being  committed  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  for  you 
to  follow  the  mistaken  conduct  of  your  elders.  You  must  develop 
self-help,  discipline  and  co-operative  spirit.  In  the  camp  you  worked 
very  hard  and  you  manifested  that  spirit,  but  in  everyday  life  you  should 
do  so.  You  are  here,  both  boys  and  girls,  coming  from  different 
communities;  from  different  provinces.  You  have  acted  together  as 
belonging  to  a  single  family.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  you  have  to 
adopt  every  day  in  your  future  life. 


EVOLUTION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MAN 

Professor  Wadia,  Your  Excellencies,  distinguished  delegates  to  the 
22nd  International  Congress  of  Geologists  and  friends:  as 
Professor  Wadia  has  indicated,  I  happen  to  be  here  on  account  of  my 
official  position  and  not  because  I  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
Geology,  either  profound  or  superficial.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
extend  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  to  the  Congress,  especially 
those  who  have  come  from  abroad.  Many  of  them  perhaps  are  for  the 
first  time  visiting  this  country  and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  some  of 
them  had  already  visited  our  university  centres  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  workers  in  geology,  whether  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  India 
or  in  our  universities,  would  have  greatly  profited  from  their  visit. 

When  the  medieval  universities  were  established  in  Europe,  people 
used  to  run  from  one  centre  to  another,  from  Oxford  to  Paris,  Paris  to 
Bologna,  but  nationalist  tendencies  had  come  up  and  separated  these 
countries  and  each  of  them  believed  that  it  was  something  isolated 
from  the  rest. 
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An  illustration  of  international  co-operation  is  visible  in  this 
Congress.  Our  young  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  proceed 
to  distant  countries  and  learn  from  their  experience  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out  for  themselves  what  work  has  been  done  and 
by  whom.  Your  presence  here  will  be  a  great  inspiration  to  our  workers 
in  geology. 

In  my  own  life-time,  I  have  seen  so  many  changes  in  the  world 
of  science-telephones,  automobiles,  radio,  television,  aeroplanes,  etc. 
So  much  of  scientific  advance  is  taking  place.  In  the  64  years  of  this 
century,  work  has  been  done  which  exceeds  the  volume  of  work  done  in 
the  previous  many  centuries.  It  shows  how  our  age  is  essentially  an 
age  of  science  and  technology,  and  in  geology  also  many  changes 
must  have  taken  place.  Geological  science  has  a  certain  human  interest. 
Earthquakes,  volcanoes,  glaciers,  wearing  away  of  mountains, 
disappearance  of  rivers  and  change  of  direction,  all  of  them  are  of 
great  importance,  though  these  events  take  long  stretches  of  time  to 
effect  themselves.  And  it  is  also  true  that  by  the  study  of  the  rocks  and 
fossils,  what  is  called  petrology  and  palaeontology,  some  speculation 
and  theories  have  also  been  advanced.  We  are  saying  that  from  the 
unicellular  organism  through  the  primate  we  have  come  to  man.  When 
life  arrived,  when  consciousness  comes  into  being  in  this  world,  these 
are  questions  which  are  directly  related  to  investigations  which 
geologists  make. 

We  have  a  very  early  Upanisad  which  comes  from  the  8th  century 
b.c.  which  talks  about  the  cosmic  evolution,  and  it  puts  down  five  steps 
in  that  cosmic  ladder.  First  of  all  you  have  the  inorganic,  the  physical 
so  to  say,  then  you  have  the  biological,  psychological,  logical,  then  the 
mental,  then  the  intellectual  and  then  the  spiritual.  We  have  now 
reached  the  level  of  the  logical  mind,  the  conceptual  mind,  which 
dwells  in  abstractions,  which  builds  cathedrals,  temples,  etc.,  but  this 
is  not  the  end  of  human  evolution.  This  logical  mind  has  to  grow  into 
the  spiritual.  The  intellectual  concept  gives  us  ideas  of  race,  of  religion, 
of  nation,  which  make  us  look  upon  people  belonging  to  other  religions 
and  other  nations  as  alien  to  ourselves.  There  are  these  concepts  which 
are  developed  by  the  logical  mind  of  man,  what  is  called  vijhdna; 
but  it  is  said  that  this  vijnana  has  to  grow  into  anartda  or  the  freedom 
of  the  human  spirit  when  it  rids  itself  of  shibboleths,  when  it  looks 
upon  the  whole  world  as  kindred  and  makes  for  common  fellowship. 
That  is  the  idea  to  which  we  have  to  grow.  It  asserts  that  man  as  a 
logical  being  is  not  a  final  end  in  human  evolution.  He  is  incomplete, 
imperfect,  he  has  to  grow  into  something  higher.  Well,  that  is  coming 
to  us  from  the  scientific  side  also.  The  minerals  we  get,  the  oils  we  get, 
the  fuel  which  we  use,  these  have  been  the  life-line  of  industrial 
development.  Today  we  get  the  uranium  also  and  this  uranium  is  a 
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means  by  which  nuclear  weapons  can  be  made.  How  this  nuclear  energy 
is  to  be  used,  whether  it  is  for  human  betterment  and  progress  or  for 
the  destruction  of  fellow  human  beings  and  the  destruction  of  all  the 
great  arts  and  achievements  which  have  been  built  by  the  hard  work 
and  toiling  effort  of  human  beings,  how  it  is  to  happen  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  man.  This  spirit  of  man  has  to  grow.  He  has  to  evolve,  he  has 
to  take  a  leap  forward. 

The  human  being  as  he  is  today,  belonging  to  a  particular  group 
limited  in  its  character,  if  he  tries  to  develop  chauvinistic  nationalistic 
concepts,  then  this  uranium  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth’s  crust  may 
prove  to  be  a  disaster  to  humanity.  But  if  it  is  to  prove  of  benefit  to 
humanity,  it  is  essential  for  the  human  being  to  grow  better.  That  is 
where  the  challenge  thrown  by  the  output  of  uranium  on  one  side  and 
the  upanisadic  concept  which  tells  us  that  man  as  an  intellectual  being 
is  not  enough,  he  is  not  the  final  product  of  evolution,  both  these  things 
converge.  If  the  challenge  of  our  age  is  to  be  met,  if  this  world  is  to 
grow  into  an  earthly  paradise  where  human  beings  can  live  in  freedom, 
fellowship  and  friendship,  if  that  is  to  happen,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
human  being  himself  to  grow.  So  it  is  that  we  are  called  upon  to  use  all 
the  resources  available  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  ourselves. 

You  are  great  scientists,  but  this  country,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
history,  has  emphasized  another  direction  of  human  development.  If  you 
look  into  the  Indus  Civilization  you  will  find  there  the  image  of 
mahayogi,  the  great  ascetic,  a  man  wrapped  in  contemplation,  trying  to 
improve  his  own  nature,  trying  to  establish  some  kind  of  conquest  over 
his  own  passions.  You  find  again  in  the  Buddha,  who  sits  down  under 
the  Bodhi  tree,  trying  to  lacerate  his  body  and  torture  his  mind  in  quest 
of  truth.  He  tells  us  man  has  to  suffer  if  he  is  to  grow  in  his  nature. 
Every  kind  of  quest  is  related  to  a  conquest;  you  must  be  heroic,  you 
must  be  able  to  establish  your  own  nature.  When  Jesus  was  by  the  side 
of  the  river  Jordan,  wrapped  in  prayer  and  meditation,  he  was  again 
thinking  of  the  improvement  of  human  nature.  So  also  Muhammad, 
when  he  climbed  the  mount  at  Mecca,  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
truth  of  things  is.  He  is  not  outward  bound,  not  looking  at  the  earth, 
but  he  is  trying  to  find  out  how  human  nature  can  be  developed.  We 
have  so  many  witnesses  of  this  spirit,  you  may  call  it  of  spiritual 
discipline,  the  spirit  of  holiness.  This  is  the  spirit  which  was  exalted  by 
this  country  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  so  far  as  our  history  goes.  What 
happened  in  pre-history,  professor  Wadia  and  his  colleagues  will  tell 
us.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  symbols  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Indus  Valley  Civilization  down  till  today. 

Look  at  a  man  like  Gandhi.  He  symbolizes  the  soul  of  India, 
the  spirit  of  India.  People  came  up  to  him  and  said,  ‘You  are  trying  to 
win  freedom  for  the  country  but  look  at  history.  History  tells  us  no 
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country  has  ever  won  its  freedom  by  the  methods  of  truth  and  love  as 
you  suggest.’  His  answer  was,  ‘Let  us  not  follow  the  bad  example  of 
history.  Let  us  set  a  good  example  by  trying  to  achieve  national 
freedom  in  this  country  by  the  methods  of  non-violence,  non-hatred, 
friendship,  koruna,  adroha ,  matin’ .  These  are  the  ideas  which  he  put 
before  us.  So,  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Indus  Valley  civilization  down 
to  Gandhi  and  Ramakrishna,  you  have  one  spirit,  one  kind  of  discipline 
which  they  exalted.  To  make  our  thoughts  conform  to  spiritual  wisdom, 
to  make  our  will  in  accordance  with  the  realisation  of  the  universal 
purpose  of  fellowship,  to  mould  our  emotions  into  harmony  with  world 
unity,  that  is  the  great  cosmic  purpose,  that  is  the  will  of  the  ages,  it  is 
the  will  of  Providence,  it  is  the  meaning  of  history,  that  we  should 
move  forward  to  fellowship  and  friendship,  to  raise  ourselves  to  higher 
spiritual  status.  That  has  been  the  lesson  which  this  country  has  adopted 
and  has  given  to  the  W'orld  also. 

Even  today  we  do  not  exalt  military  despots  or  industrial  magnates. 
But  a  man  in  a  loin-cloth,  like  Gandhi,  or  one  like  Vinoba  walking 
barefoot  from  place  to  place,  these  are  the  people  whom  this  country 
exalts.  They  are  the  examples  to  tell  us  that  man  in  all  his  scientific 
glory  is  nothing  comparable  to  a  man  who  has  established  supremacy 
over  his  own  nature.  It  is  the  Buddha  who  said,  ‘Victory  breeds  hatred, 
the  conquered  live  in  sorrow.’  We  should  not  aim  at  establishing  any 
kind  of  material  victory.  Today,  when  the  world  is  in  a  crisis,  at  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  when  we  are  trying  to  find  out  how  best  we  can 
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harness  these  great  nuclear  powers,  how  we  can  use  them  for  the 
development  of  human  welfare  and  not  for  human  destruction,  it  is  the 
example  which  this  country  has  put  forward  which  we  have  to 
remember. 

There  are  embodiments  of  holiness  and  sanctity  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  nothing  special,  it  is  not  the  monopoly  of  this 
particular  country.  But  we  have  now  to  come  back  to  that.  We  have  to 
realise  that  man  is  intended  for  self-fulfilment,  he  is  not  intended  for 
self-destruction.  So  the  great  uranium  deposits  which  we  are  able  to  get, 
from  which  we  can  make  nuclear  energy,  these  things  will  have  to  be 
utilised  for  the  betterment  of  man,  for  making  this  world  into  a  great 
whole  which  it  is  intended  to  be.  God  meant  us  to  love  one  another  and 
to  create.  He  did  not  mean  us  to  hate  one  another  and  destroy  ourselves. 
That  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  That  is  the  crisis  in  which  we  are.  And 
it  is  essential  for  the  great  international  scientists  who  are  assembled  here 
to  remember  something  of  this  spiritual  dimension,  which  this  country 
has  exalted  from  the  Indus  Valley  days  down  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  If 
you  are  able  to  do  it,  you  will  not  only  have  enriched  our  geological 
wealth  and  knowledge  but  you  will  have  enriched  the  resources  of 
humanity,  the  invisible  forces  of  goodness  which  are  there,  latent  in 
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every  human  being,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  them  out,  make  them 
manifest. 

It  is  said  there  is  incarnation.  That  incarnation  is  not  present  in  a 
few  individuals.  What  a  few  individuals  can  do,  the  rest  of  humanity 
can  also  do.  We  must  have  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  in  the  whole 
human  race.  That  is  what  we  should  attempt  to  do.  Science  has  given 
us  the  facilities  necessary.  It  has  brought  the  world  together,  it  has 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  spiritual  heritage  of  every  nation,  and  if 
we  can  mobilize  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  whole  world,  if  we  are 
able  to  put  them  all  into  effect,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  than  we  have  found  it. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here,  make  your  acquaintance  and  inaugurate 
this  22nd  International  Congress  of  Geologists. 


BATTLE  HONOURS 

Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  present  new 
Colours  to  the  Grenadiers  Regiment.  It  has  had  a  long  history, 
glorious  traditions,  and  has  seen  battles  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Wherever  you  went  you  won  for  yourself  glory  by  your  deeds  of  valour 
and  great  sacrifice.  You  have  your  motto:  sarvadd  saktisdli,  ‘at  all 
times  be  alert,  be  energetic,  be  enthusiastic.’ 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  outlaw  war.  This  is  a  distant  goal  that 
we  have  been  working  for.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  us  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Till  then,  we  have  to  depend  on  the  loyalty,  love,  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  people.  Our  army  is  one  of  which  the  whole  nation 
is  proud. 

You  have  here  an  integrated  community,  reflecting,  so  to  say,  all 
that  we  wish  for  the  whole  country.  Men  of  different  communities, 
religions  and  States  get  together  here  and  work  together.  This  must  be 
extended  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  nation  itself.  Your  capacity  for  sacrifice, 
suffering  hardships  and  willingness  to  undergo  risks,  all  these  are  things 
which  we  have  to  remember.  Nothing  great  in  this  world  is  achieved 
without  sacrifice  and  suffering  and  our  Army  is  a  symbol  of  that  great 
principle.  Our  country  takes  pride  in  spiritual  values,  but  we  also  say 
that  if  we  are  not  able  to  overcome  evil  by  spiritual  power,  we  have  to 
use  military  might.  If  by  spiritual  traditions  we  are  unable  to  resist 
evil,  we  have  to  use  military  might.  In  using  military  might  we  are  not 
being  unscriptural  or  untraditional.  It  is  something  which  has  been 
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enjoined  on  us  by  our  old  scriptures.  So  it  is  that  in  presenting  these  new 
Colours  to  you  I  wish  you  as  glorious  a  career  in  future  as  of  your  past; 
you  have  won  half  a  century  of  battle  honours  of  which  any  Unit  of 
the  Army  in  the  world  can  be  proud,  and  I  want  you  the  same  success 
in  the  years  to  come  so  that  you  bring  glory  to  yourself,  to  your 
country  and  to  the  capacity  of  man  for  taking  risks  and  making 
sacrifices. 


FILMS 

Friends  :  it  is  a  real  happiness  for  me  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and 
inaugurate  the  Third  International  Film  Festival.  I  should  like  to 
accord  a  hearty  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  all  the  delegates  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
come  from  abroad  at  considerable  discomfort  and  personal  inconvenience. 
Many  figures  of  legend  are  now'  seen  talking  to  us,  walking  with  us 
and  trying  to  tell  us  about  our  films  and  how  they  can  be  improved. 
We  have  here  with  us  a  number  of  well-known  directors,  producers, 
critics,  actors  and  actresses.  This  festival  will  not  only  help  us  to  develop 
our  own  techniques  of  production  but  also  tell  us  whatever  they  think 
are  the  real  defects  of  the  present  state  of  our  films.  I  am  not  asking 
them  to  be  critical  or  overcritical.  I  am  simply  asking  them  to  be  frank 
and  give  us  their  estimate  and  their  assessment  of  the  present  state  of 
our  film  production. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  our  late  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
in  a  speech  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  spoke  about  a  ‘year  of 
international  co  operation’.  He  said  that  we  were  inclined  to  exaggerate 
the  place  of  conflict  in  human  life  and  international  affairs  and  overlook 
the  different  ways  in  which  co-operation  was  taking  place.  In  pursuance 
of  that  suggestion  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  in  1963,  designated 
1965  as  the  "Year  of  International  Co-operation’,  This  assembly,  which 
I  see  before  me  today,  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
this  international  co-operation  and  international  understanding  could 
best  be  fostered. 

Films-— I  have  been  an  occasional  film-goer,  I  cannot  say  I  am  a 
regular  one-are  the  most  powerful  instrument  which  we  have  today 
so  far  as  mass  communication  is  concerned.  They  have  the  widest 
popular  appeal.  They  engage  our  whole  being — eyes,  ears,  mind  and 
heart.  Millions  of  people  go  to  films  and  are  influenced  by  them 
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consciously  or  unconsciously.  They  reveal  to  us  the  way  in  which  a 
nation’s  history  has  been  moulded.  They  show  to  us  the  way  in  which 
one  nation  can  speak  to  another  nation. 

Films  have  a  universal  appeal  so  long  as  they  have  a  universal 
type  of  human  nature  or  human  life  for  their  theme.  So  far  as  the  basic 
factors  of  human  experience  are  concerned,  they  are  the  same  and  are 
not  to  be  superseded  by  racial,  religious  or  credal  differences.  Basically 
human  nature  is  one.  It  has  the  same  passions  and  suffers  the  same 
experiences  and  enjoys  the  same  ecstasies  and  exaltations.  We  have 
the  same  appreciation  and  admiration  of  beauty,  the  same  loathing  and 
contempt  for  ugliness.  Felt  experiences,  personal  relationships  which 
are  the  most  sacred  of  all,  love  outraged,  friendship  betrayed,  trust 
broken,  when  we  cry  from  the  depths  of  our  despair  to  know  whether 
we  live  in  a  friendly  world  or  have  a  friend  on  whom  we  can  lean, 
when  we  sink  into  self-abasement  and  dark  despair  because  we  find  no 
response  from  the  universe;  these  are  common  to  all  human  beings. 
Films  deal  with  ungovernable  fits  of  temper  or  moodiness  bordering 
on  madness  or  triumphal  expressions  Of  joy  and  fulfilment.  We  find 
that  we  think  one  course  is  right  but  do  the  other.  We  are  divided  in 
our  minds.  Such  cases  of  self-division,  self-analysis,  self-criticism  and 
self-repair  are  to  be  met  with  the  world  over.  Because  they  deal  with 
such  universal  aspects,  films  have  a  universal  appeal,  whether  we  are  in 
Africa  or  Asia  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Besides,  there  are  several  things  which  are  happening  today  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  way  in  which  films,  as  media  both  of  entertainment 
and  education,  can  help  us.  There  are  many  nations  of  the  world  like 
ourselves  who  have  emerged  into  freedom  and  are  now  trying  to  make 
that  freedom  a  real  and  effective  one.  We  wish  to  remove  poverty,  filth, 
disease,  ignorance,  illiteracy,  from  this  country.  The  same  process 
is  at  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  newly 
emergent  nations.  In  this  context  films  can  assist  us  in  exposing  our 
stupidities  and  follies,  in  bringing  out  the  contrasts  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  religion  and  cruelty,  science  and  superstition,  and  in  making 
us  feel  that  human  nature,  if  it  is  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  fullness, 
requires  the  fulfilment  of  our  elementary  needs.  It  is  that  process  of 
real  democratization  that  is  at  work  in  many  of  the  emergent  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  affluent  countries  have  a  sense  of  frustration  and  fear.  People 
live  in  fear,  the  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation,  where  all  the  great  arts  and 
civilizations  may  be  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  They  are  afraid  for  the 
security  of  their  children;  they  are  afraid  for  the  safety  of  unborn 
generations  who  may  become  victims  of  radiation  fall-outs.  So  wherever 
we  go,  we  have  fear  of  this  nuclear  cataclysm.  We  wish  to  ward  it  off. 
In  advanced  countries  also  there  is  a  feeling  that  all  is  not  well  with 
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the  world.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  remove  this  basic  fear  which  means 
radical  insufficiency  in  human  nature  itself.  So  whether  we  deal  with 
universal  problems  of  human  nature  or  national  problems,  or 
international  ones,  we  find  a  need  to  regenerate  ourselves. 

Everyone  says  we  are  passing  through  a  crisis.  Crisis  means  a 
parting  of  the  ways;  it  means  a  judgment  that  the  way  in  which  we  are 
living  is  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  our  age,  a  judgment  that 
something  more  will  have  to  happen.  We  should  not  believe  that  man 
is  obliged  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  inevitability 
in  human  affairs  which  is  sometimes  traced  to  historical  materialism  or 
to  logical  determinism  or  to  providential  necessity.  It  is  Shakespeare 
who  told  us,  ‘we  are  not  villains  by  necessity;  we  are  not  fools  by 
heavenly  compulsion.’  There  is  no  kind  of  necessity  driving  us  to  accept 
whatever  comes  to  us  as  inevitable.  Man  is  a  free  being.  He  has  in 
him  spirit,  which  is  able  to  stand  up  against  the  forces  of  nature,  against 
the  forces  of  history.  It  is  in  that  way,  by  asserting  our  will,  by 
overcoming  the  difficulties  that  confront  us,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
build  something  better  for  ourselves.  We  overlook  spirit  in  us  when  we 
simply  swim  on  the  surface  of  life,  drift  from  one  event  to  another  and 
are  alienated  from  the  source  of  our  being.  Man  is  not  a  thing  among 
things  or  an  object  among  objects.  He  is  a  subject.  If  he  becomes 
conscious  of  his  subjectivity  or  inwardness,  he  ceases  to  be  a  victim  of 
nature.  If  it  is  a  crisis,  it  is  a  crisis  which  calls  upon  man  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  makes  him  feel  that  it  is  his  paramount  duty  not  to  bow 
down  to  circumstances,  to  the  reality  as  we  find  it,  but  to  reshape  it 
according  to  a  different  pattern  altogether.  That  is  the  force  which 
resides  in  the  spirit  of  man.  Man’s  spirit  must  be  regarded  as  essentially 
free. 

It  was  H.  G.  Wells  who  remarked  that  the  whole  of  history  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  race  between  education  arid  catastrophe.  Catastrophe 
will  overtake  us  if  we  do  not  re-educate  ourselves.  Another  writer 
recently  said  that  man’s  history  started  with  an  act  of  disobedience,  of 
non-conformity,  and  may  end  up  with  an  act  of  obedience  if  we  do  not 
assert  our  dignity  but  merely  acquiesce  in  the  nature  of  what  is  given 
to  us.  People  may  believe  that  it  is  inevitable,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  us  to  do.  If  that  kind  of  attitude  overtakes  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  then  it  means  that  we  are  helping  the  catastrophe  to  occur  and 
are  not  trying  to  ward  off  the  catastrophe. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  a  parting  of  the  ways  today,  both  in  our 
domestic  history  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Either  we  have  to 
move  forward  or  slip  back.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  or 
marking  time.  If  we  do  not  move  forward,  we  slip  back  into  anarchy, 
into  a  way  of  life  reminding  us  of  the  jungle;  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  will  be  wound  up. 
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So  it  is  that  the  great  artists  who  are  using  this  powerful  instrument 
of  films  have  it  in  them  to  help  humanity  to  bring  about  a  moral  and 
spiritual  revolution.  That  revolution  is  possible.  All  our  film  artists  and 
all  the  great  writers  themselves  are  of  the  view  that  there  is  nothing 
which  we  have  to  accept  as  completely  irreversible.  We  cannot  put  even 
our  bodies  in  reverse  gear.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  on  with  what  we 
think  is  right.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  look  upon  the  whole  of  humanity 
as  one  family.  It  is  possible  for  us,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the  doctrinaires 
who  try  to  overthrow  our  native  generosity;  they  are  the  people  who 
tell  us  that  race,  nation,  religion,  have  got  certain  fundamental  attitudes 
which  we  have  to  adopt.  Neither  racial  bigotry  nor  national  egotism  nor 
religious  frenzy  is  inescapable.  We  can  overcome  all  these  if  we  can 
train  our  people  property;  and  the  great  artists  are  the  people  who  show 
us  the  human  characters  wrestling  with  destiny  and  fate  and  trying  to 
assert  their  superiority  over  the  force  of  circumstances  themselves. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  are  wicked.  We  may  be 
unfortunate,  but  we  are  not  wicked;  so  also  nations.  Great  artists  always 
tell  us  that  if  we  had  been  in  the  position  of  the  characters  they  describe 
we  would  not  have  behaved  in  any  different  manner.  Therefore,  judge 
not;  have  forbearance,  have  patience;  we  are  sinners  all.  We  can  plant 
seeds  of  forbearance  and  understanding  in  hearts  seething  with  hatred. 
Powerful  films  kindle  the  light  of  love,  the  lamp  of  compassion,  even 
in  hearts  grown  old  and  cold.  Even  with  regard  to  the  great  international 
conflicts  which  have  divided  the  world  and  have  harassed  it  for  centuries 
even  there  what  is  necessary  is  a  little  understanding.  ‘If  I  have  one 
prayer  to  make  to  God’,  said  Galsworthy,  ‘it  is  this:  give  me  the  power 
to  understand/  The  artists,  the  film  artists  specially,  who  have  such  a 
powerful  instrument  in  their  hands,  can  help  us  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  right  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  past.  We  have  to  advance  into  the 
future.  In  this  great  adventure  of  the  human  spirit,  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  help  us  to  go  forward.  I  hope  they  will  understand  their  great 
responsibilities  and  help  us  to  move  onwards  to  a  world  of  harmony, 
friendship  and  joy. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Friends:  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  and  give 
away  these  awards  to  the  master  craftsmen  who  are  today  the  great 
inheritors  of  a  long  tradition.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
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despite  neglect  and  indifference,  they  have  preserved  their  excellence 
in  craftsmanship. 

In  our  country,  arts  and  crafts  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  our 
civilization.  Anyone  who  has  seen  in  any  museum  the  relics  of 
Mohenjodaro  and  Harappa,  will  see  there  specimens  of  jewellery, 
bangles,  glass  work,  pottery,  etc.  Later  on  you  find  in  the  Ajanta 
paintings,  beautiful  saris  with  wealth  of  colour  and  dexterity  of  design, 
and  they  are  coming  back  into  fashion  again.  Ivory  works  are  found 
in  a  museum  at  Rome  indicating  that  the  Roman  traders  had  taken  it 
from  our  country.  There  is  not  a  museum  in  the  whole  world  which 
has  not  got  a  brass  image  of  Nataraja.  So  our  arts  and  crafts  have 
been  famous  for  many  centuries  in  the  world.  But  there  was  a  period 
of  bleakness  and  now,  after  the  achievement  of  independence,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  our  Government  who  were  able  to  get  Smt.  Kamala- 
devi  Chattopadhyaya  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Handicrafts  Board, 
we  have  been  able  to  make  some  progress.  I  hope  this  ceremony  will 
be  repeated  year  after  year  and  we  will  show  our  honour  to  those 
master  craftsmen  who,  unknown  to  name  and  fame,  sit  down  in 
sequestered  cells  with  all  sorts  of  inconvenience  and  yet  are  able  to 
produce  these  masterpieces  which  delight  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  heart. 
Every  article  which  we  use  must  have  a  sense  of  style  and  beauty.  That 
has  been  the  tradition  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  old  sense  of 
beauty  in  all  aspects  of  our  life  will  be  revied. 

There  is  a  saying,  ‘Statecraft  is  one  of  the  great  crafts.’  We  know 
more  about  the  craft  than  about  the  sfate,  but  I  do  hope  even  those  who 
are  governing  the  country — governing  this  country  and  other  countries — 
will  develop  a  sense  of  style  and  a  sense  of  larger  purpose  and  a 
sense  which  will  make  them  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  all  those  who  contribute  to  the  stability  and  beauty  of  the 
State.  Mr  A.  K.  Sen  is  representing  the  Government  of  India  now  and 
he  will  communicate  to  them  that  they  must  develop  craftsmanship  in 
governing  the  country  and  that,  I  hope  will  be  done. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  recipients  of  these  awards  on  their 
excellence  in  craftsmanship  and  I  am  greatly  heartened  by  what  Mr 
A.  K.  Sen  said,  that  provision  will  be  made  for  security  of  work, 
security  against  unemployment,  and  everything  will  be  done  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  treated  as  responsible  and  dignified  members  of  the 
community.  Assurances  are  easily  given  but  implementation  is  not  easy; 
and  I  do  hope,  in  this  particular  case,  the  assurance  will  be  followed 
by  implementation  as  soon  as  possible.  They  do  constitute  an  important 
and  significant  section  of  our  community.  The  rest  of  the  world  knows 
about  us  on  account  of  the  artistic  products  we  have  produced  in  this 
country.  They  judge  us  by  these  things  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  standards  will  be  kept  up.  Sometimes  I  hear  complaints  that  in  our 
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anxiety  to  make  exports  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  sometimes  reduce 
the  quality  and  make  the  product  shoddy.  We  should  resist  that 
temptation  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  everything  that  we  export  stands 
up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  we  should  show  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  so  anxious  for  making  money  but  we  are  anxious  also  to  ensure 
proper  quality. 

I  congratulate  all  the  craftsmen  on  the  awards  they  have  received. 
I  hope  they  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  others,  that  they  will  train 
disciples  and  there  will  be  people  who  will  preserve  our  arts  and  crafts 
for  many  years  to  come. 


CADET  CORPS 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  see  you  all  here  and  specially  extend  a 
hearty  welcome  to  those  from  outside  who  have  come  here  to 
participate  in  our  festivities  these  days.  I  hope  they  had  a  good  time. 

So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  is  essential  for  you  to  forget  small 
differences  of  language,  region  or  province  from  which  you  come. 
Remember  that  you  are  the  servants  of  this  great  nation  which  you  have 
to  serve  with  humility,  discipline,  team  work  and  co-operation.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  you  are  expected  to  learn  from  participating  in 
the  National  Cadet  Corps.  It  is  truly  national  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive 
that  you  get  on  well  as  members  of  a  fellowship  or  a  family.  From 
whatever  parts  you  come,  whatever  languages  you  speak,  whatever 
faiths  you  profess,  you  work  together  and  you  bring  credit  to  us.  The 
country  is  today  in  a  difficult  position.  We  have  so  much  distance  yet 
to  travel,  and  in  aff  that  we  count  upon  your  hearty  co-operation.  I 
wish  you  all  well 


CORPS  OF  SIGNALS 

Friends  :  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  present  these 
Colours  to  the  Corps  of  Signals.  They  have  been  in  active  service 
for  many  years.  Recently  their  numbers  have  increased.  Their  motto  is 

Address  to  National  Cadet  Corps  and  Sea  Cadet  Corps  Contingents,  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  28  January,  1965 

Speech  on  presenting  Colours  to  the  Corps  of  Signals,  at  Jabalpur, 
20  February,  1965 
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‘Speed  and  accuracy’.  That  means  the  communications  that  are  given 
out  must  be  given  as  swiftly  as  possible  and  as  accurately 
as  possible.  The  Colours  themselves  indicate  that  the  Signals 
Corps  is  essential  for  all  branches  of  our  Services.  The  light 
blue  is  indicative  of  the  Air  Force,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Navy  and 
the  deep  green  of  the  Army.  There  can  be  no  battle  in  air,  on  sea  or 
over  the  ground,  anywhere,  without  the  use  of  the  signal  service.  They 
also  have  seen  many  battles.  Since  Independence  they  have  also  been 
in  the  United  Nations  services.  They  were  there  in  the  Korean 
Repatriation  Commission,  in  the  Control  Commission  in  Indo-China, 
in  the  Congo  and  in  Gaza,  Everywhere  they  acted  with  admirable  ability 
and  got  appreciation  of  the  people. 

The  United  Nations  has  postponed  its  session  till  the  1st  of 
September.  It  is  not  a  very  happy  symptom.  I  am  not  saying  so  merely 
as  an  Indian  but  as  a  member  of  the  human  race  and  I  make  an  appeal 
to  the  great  powers  to  subordinate  their  passions  and  prejudices,  their 
pride  and  prestige,  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  strengthen  this  one 
living  hope  of  humanity  we  have,  the  United  Nations,  and  not  do 
anything  to  weaken  it. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  HUMANITY 

Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening,  distribute  these  awards 
and  medals,  and  know  how  many  people  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  are  taking  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  St  John  Ambulance 
and  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

From  the  newspapers  we  always  hear  about  the  refinements  of 
cruelty  that  are  practised  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  there  is 
so  much  silent  unostentatious  work  which  is  going  on  in  this  world 
which  sustains  it.  After  all  there  is  a  great  saying  which  tells  us,  it  is 
the  saints  who  by  their  self-suffering,  by  their  compassionate  activities, 
maintain  this  world — santo  bhumirn  tapasd  dharayanti.  What  is  tapasl 
Tapas  is  not  inflicting  suffering  on  other  people.  It  is  your  undergoing 
suffering  yourself  for  the  sake  of  redeeming  humanity.  In  this  world  we 
have  to  suffer  ourselves  if  we  are  to  improve.  Victims  of  injustice,  of 
cruelty,  they  are  there  in  such  large  numbers.  Even  on  the  Cross,  God 
did  not  intervene.  He  expected  the  people,  the  great  saints,  to  pass 
through  suffering  to  raise  the  status  of  their  spirit.  So  there  is  no  point  in 

Speech  on  presiding  over  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  Society  and  St  John  Ambulance  Association,  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New 
Delhi,  25  May,  1965 
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our  trying  to  depend  on  other  people.  We  have  to  depend  on  ourselves. 
The  highest  of  human  achievements  is  this  capacity  to  suffer  for  other 
people,  and  that  is  what  the  Red  Cross  and  the  St  John  Ambulance 
Association  have  at  heart. 

I  was  pleased  to  know  that  over  30  lakhs  of  people  have  been 
trained  by  the  St  John  Ambulance  Association.  I  think  the  example 
which  one  State  has  already  set,  of  making  it  compulsory  for  every 
student,  I  would  say  every  woman  student  at  least,  to  get  some  lessons 
in  First  Aid  and  Nursing,  that  example  should  be  ioilowed. 

From  the  report  which  Dr  Sushila  Nayar  has  given  to  you,  you 
find  that  the  Red  Cross  organised  welfare  activities  for  the  refugees 
who  came  in  large  numbers,  over  a  million  this  year,  who  were  the 
victims  of  natural  calamities,  floods,  etc.  They  are  doing  work  which  is 
urgently  called  for,  which  is  most  imminent,  which  cannot  wait  for 
other  people  to  come  from  outside.  They  have  also  served  the  interests 
of  the  jawans  who  were  fighting  in  the  front,  whose  wives  and  children 
were  here,  and  they  distributed  to  them  gifts— blankets,  sweets,  etc. 

One  thing  w'hich  we  have  to  remember  is  that  this  world  is  moving 
towards  unification.  There  were  times  when  each  country  was  going 
its  own  way,  developing  according  to  its  own  genius  and  thinking 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  happened  elsewhere.  Those  days  are 
over.  What  happens  in  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican  Republic  is  of 
immediate  and  great  concern  to  everybody  in  this  world.  Nobody  can 
remain  an  island  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate  ourselves 
from  this  current  of  humanity  and  if  we  cannot  get  away  from  this — 
if  this  is  imposed  on  us— to  work  with  people  of  other  nations  and  of 
other  religions,  what  is  the  attitude  which  we  should  adopt?  To  look 
upon  the  other  people  as  our  own  kindred.  Beneath  all  the  surface 
distinctions,  all  these  things  which  make  us  look  so  different  from 
others,  they  have  the  same  aspiration  for  the  unseen,  the  same  appetites, 
the  same  hunger,  the  same  stupidity,  the  same  sensuality,  the  same 
jealousy,  the  same  love  of  power.  All  these  things  are  there  in  every 
man’s  nature.  If  we  recognise  that,  we  will  not  judge  other  people 
harshly.  We  will  take  a  more  lenient  and  liberal  attitude.  There  is  no 
use  of  subtracting  humanity  from  other  people  and  making  them  look 
merely  automata.  That  is  not  what  we  human  beings  with  essential 
insistence  on  humanity  should  do.  That  is  the  cardinal  principles  of 
St  John,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  health  and  social  services.  It  is  this 
tendency  which  has  to  grow  and  there  is  the  other  tendency  which  exists 
of  separating  one  man  from  another  and  makes  him  think,  ‘My 
religion  is  superior,  my  nation  is  superior,  my  caste  is  superior/  WTe 
have  suffered  enough  in  this  world  on  account  of  such  racial  pride, 
national  egotism  and  caste  bigotries.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  suffer 
any  more  if  we  are  wise  enough.  Superstitions  still  dominate  in  our 
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life.  However  enlightened  we  may  be,  when  the  crisis  comes,  we  get 
back  to  our  own  innate  traditional  practices.  The  disease  of  conformity, 
slavery  to  orthodoxy,  these  are  the  things  which  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  evil  in  this  world.  We  must  grow  out  of  them  if  we  have 
to  behave  like  human  beings  and  try  to  acquit  ourselves  as  belonging 
to  this  one  supreme  race  of  humanity,  ekaiva  manushi  jatih. 

The  human  race  is  one — that  is  what  the  Vedas  proclaim.  All 
rel'gions  proclaim  it.  But  in  our  actual  doings,  we  belie  our  professions. 
Our  professions  are  one  thing,  our  practices  quite  different.  We  must 
institute  a  kind  of  self-search,  self-scrutiny,  and  find  out  whether  we  are 
loyal  to  the  great  traditions  we  profess.  By  habit,  by  discipline,  by  the 
development  of  traditions,  we  have  to  make  our  young  people  grow 
with  a  different  vision,  a  different  outlook,  make  them  feel  that 
these  differences  of  caste  and  community,  religion  and  race,  eVen 
nationality,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  ultimate  interests  of  humanity. 
Unless  we  are  able  to  grow  into  that  temper,  we  are  not  fit  to  be 
citizens  of  a  world  which  is  becoming  inter-connected,  which  is  becoming 
inter-dependent,  which  is  becoming  one,  so  to  say.  It  is  this  historical 
unification  which  is  taking  place  today  in  the  whole  world  and  we  must 
be  worthy  of  the  great  destiny  that  awaits  us;  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
and  desire  that  your  Associations  will  not  only  do  the  tasks  which  are 
assigned  to  them  but  will  bring  about  a  transformation  of  the  true 
outlook  of  the  whole  human  race. 


ROOTING  OUT  LEPROSY 

I^riends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  meet  you  all,  men  and 
women  who  are  working  in  this  important  task  of  rooting  out 
leprosy  from  our  country. 

Leprosy  has  a  physical  and  a  psychological  aspect.  We  can  treat 
the  disease  by  medical  care,  therapy,  etc.,  but  the  society  will  have  to 
look  upon  these  patients  with  respect  and  dignity  and,  when  they  are 
cured  of  leprosy,  accept  them  as  members  wanted  by  society.  The 
psychological  rehabilitation  of  those  who  suffer  from  leprosy  is  as 
important  as  the  physical  treatment  itself.  I  have  no  doubt  both  these 
sides  are  looked  after  by  the  members  of  your  Association. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  know  that  many  voluntary  organisations 
are  doing  this  work,  and  the  major  part  of  the  work  is  being  done  by 
them.  And  when  Dr  Sushila  Nayar  tells  us  that  we  have  the  remedies. 

Speech  at  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Hind  Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh 
(Indian  Leprosy  Association),  New  Delhi,  25  May,  1965 
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we  have  the  instruments,  we  have  the  know-how,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  the  will  and  determination  to  use  the  methods  and  resources  which  are 
available  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  the  disease  out  of  our  country. 

Many  civilized  countries  have  got  rid  of  leprosy.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  our  population  and  our 
undeveloped  nature,  we  should  not  also  make  an  endeavour  to  reach 
that  target  by  getting  rid  of  leprosy  from  our  land.  If  the  resources  are 
available  and  if  we  have  the  will,  it  must  be  possible  for  us  to  get  rid 
of  the  disease  from  our  country.  It  is  good  to  know  that  these  voluntary 
organisations  and  governmental  organisations  are  all  working  together 
in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  There  is  no  difference  here  between  the  public 
sector  and  the  private  sector.  Both  of  them  are  working  together  and 
are  trying  to  achieve  the  same  goal — relief  of  suffering.  There  is  nothing 
higher  in  this  world.  After  all,  the  test  of  a  civilized  man  is  sensitivity 
to  pain,  to  suffering,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  for  it. 

We  also  realise  here  that  there  are  many  international  organisations 
co-operating  with  us.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  voluntary 
organisations  in  India.  The  report  mentioned  the  Swedish,  Danish,  etc. 
We  recently  had  a  new  Centre  started  at  Agra  for  the  leper  patients. 
Japan  has  been  helping  us  in  that  matter.  So,  that  means  that  suffering 
is  a  thing  which  binds  the  whole  world  together.  At  a  time  when  this 
world  seems  to  be  a  mad-house  where  people  are  quarrelling  one  with 
another  on  account  of  the  race  or  religion  or  community  or  clan  to 
which  they  belong,  here  is  something  which  breaks  down  these 
differences  and  brings  people  together  simply  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  remediable,  of  a  preventable,  complaint. 
This  shows  the  world  is  moving  towards  oneness,  towards  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  humanity  as  humanity,  superseding  all  the  other  distinctions 
which  today  maks  us  insane  so  far  as  our  actual  habits  are  concerned. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  work  is  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
country  at  large.  You  may  not  be  on  the  stage;  you  may  not  be  in  the 
Parliament.  Do  not  imagine,  if  you  shout  louder  you  will  be  heard  in 
Parliament.  Other  people  shout  there  and,  therefore,  your  shouts  will 
not  be  heard.  But  your  representative  is  there,  the  Minister  of  Health, 
who  is  so  deeply  interested  in  these  things,  and  I  wish  her  success  in 
all  her  attempts  to  do  everything  in  removing  the  disease  from  our 
country.  Your  target  must  be  the  eradication  of  leprosy  from  this 
country  and  you  must  work  towards  that  end  steadily  and  steadfastly. 
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V. 

Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and  declare  open  these 
buildings  of  the  Hindustan  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  buildings 
mark  a  step  in  advance  in  the  work  of  the  Chamber  and  I  hope  when 
they  have  these  buildings  their  activities  will  grow  and  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  our  nation. 

I  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Chamber  has  on  its 
roll  members  from  the  different  professions:  mining,  banking, 
engineering,  jute,  steel,  sugar,  etc.  They  are  also  represented  in  the 
several  committees  established  by  the  Government.  That  shows  the 
importance  which  the  Government  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  Chamber. 
It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  note  the  very  cordial  terms  in  which  the 
relations  between  the  Government  and  this  Chamber  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  several  speakers  who  preceded  me.  In  other  words,  the 
business  community  and  the  Government  work  together  in  great 
co-operation.  Whether  this  is  all  for  the  good  or  not  is  a  different  matter 
but  they  are  working  together  in  great  co-operation. 

We  are  passing  through  difficult  times :  the  fall  in  sterling  balances, 
difficulties  in  foreign  exchange,  restrictions  on  imports  and  also 
artificial  restrictions,  perhaps,  on  our  export  earnings.  All  these  things 
are  there.  While  there  has  been  tremendous  progress,  we  have  also  to 
recognize  that  the  real  needs  of  the  community  have  not  been 
adequately  met.  There  are  still  thousands  and  thousands  of  families 
in  this  country  which  have  to  be  content  with  a  single  meal,  if  at  all 
they  are  able  to  get  it.  There  must  be  co-operation  not  merely  between 
the  Government  and  the  business  community,  but  between  the 
Government  and  the  people  also.  We  have  all  to  work  together  if  we 
have  to  make  some  real  progress,  make  the  ordinary  man  feel  that  he 
is  better  off  today  than  he  was  before  we  took  charge  of  the  affairs. 
There  has  been  perceptive  proof  which  we  notice  wherever  we  go; 
people  are  better  dressed,  better  clad  and  we  see  signs  of  progress.  We 
have  also  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  ordinary  amenities — food,  clothing  and  shelter —  a  test  by 
which  we  can  judge,  and  the  way  in  which  the  improvement  has  been 
effected  so  far  as  their  situation  is  concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
Government  has  that  in  view. 

I  know  the  Central  Government  is  always  interested  and  it  is  the 
time  to  avoid  any  impression  of  unfairness,  etc.  The  other  day  I  read 
somewhere  that  the  Home  Minister  made  a  suggestion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Control  to  check  the  way  in  which  licences 
and  other  things  are  issued.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  are  partisan 
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or  wc  take  political  considerations  into  account,  but  it  is  the  question 
of  removing  any  such  impression.  The  appointment  of  such  a  Board 
will  remove  this  impression  of  unfairness  and  of  distribution  of  quotas 
and  licences  for  political  and  party  considerations.  These  things  will 
have  to  be  avoided  and  for  that  I  hope  the  Home  Minister,  who  is 
taking  some  steps,  will  be  given  a  1  the  support  he  needs. 

Again,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  our  ultimate 
destiny  depends  on  the  way  and  the  standard  of  our  conduct  in  public 
life.  Great  empires,  commercial  in  character  like  Carthage,  and  military 
in  character  like  Rome,  have  disappeared.  Napoleon  in  his  last  days 
said,  “To  overcome  evil  there  are  two  methods :  the  sword  and  the 
spirit.  Ultimately  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  the  better  weapon.”  We  must 
have  a  conscience  about  public  funds;  we  have  to  be  public-minded  and 
try  to  use  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  real  growth  of  our 
country,  the  real  growth  of  our  people.  That  is  what  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind. 

Your  motto,  I  see,  is  “Progress  Through  Enterprise”.  It  is  the 
enterprise,  it  is  the  adventure,  that  has  brought  about  all  the  changes 
in  this  world.  We  have  seen  changes  in  our  own  life-time  which  have 
been  due  to  the  intellectual  adventure  and  the  great  endeavour  made 
by  the  people,  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  orbiting  the  earth  and 
the  sputniks  are  going  around  it.  They  are  all  due  to  the  mental  initiative 
and  endeavour  of  intelligent  men.  It  is  these  things  that  are  to  be 
promoted  if  our  country  has  to  become  not  merely  richer  but 
wiser  and  more  virtuous.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
cardinal  principles  which  we  cannot  afford  to  violate,  because  violation 
of  such  principles  will  mean  ultimate  destruction  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  even  in  making  economic  progress,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  shpuld  not  think  of  economic  progress  at  any  cost — by  hook 
or  crook — but  make  progress  in  a  rational,  equitable  and  popular  way 
so  that  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  feels  that  he  is  getting  the  benefit 
of  our  planned  endeavours.  That  sensation  will  have  to  be  produced.  I 
hope  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  produce  that  impression  among  the 
common  people.  That  is  most  necessary.  There  is  no  use  merely  thinking 
that  it  is  unfair  or  there  is  no  truth  in  that,  but  so  long  as  that  impression 
prevails,  real  or  imaginary,  it  has  to  be  removed. 

Hunger,  poverty  and  unemployment  are  the  greatest  forces  which 
bring  about  revolutions  in  this  world.  Let  us  remember  that  cardinal 
factor  in  history:  the  fidelity  to  our  conscience  and  loyalty  to  our 
people.  I  hope  the  Hindustan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  started 
under  such  good  auspices,  will  work  for  the  service  of  the  people.  I 
congratulate  all  those  connected  with  this,  the  Government,  the 
industrialists  and  others.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  these 
buildings. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Friends  :  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  and  inaugurate  the  Madras 
Aluminium  Factory.  I  congratulate  all  those  associated  with  it — 
Mr  Venkataswamy  Naidu  and  his  colleagues,  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  representatives  of  the  Madras  Government 
also.  All  of  them  have  contributed  to  this  enterprise  and  brought  about 
the  present  achievement.  They  are  responsible  for  all  the  things  that 
have  happened  here  and  have  led  to  the  formation  of  this  Madras 
Aluminium  Factory. 

Every  country  has  to  defend  itself  against  attacks  from  outside, 
against  internal  unrest.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  come  to  terms  with  our 
neighbours,  China  and  Pakistan;  come  to  terms  with  honour  and  dignity. 
We  are  now  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  military  expenditure — 
nearly  900  crores  of  rupees.  And  this  at  a  time  when  the  needs  of  our 
country,  the  internal  needs,  demand  so  much  attention.  If  we  are  able 
to  settle  with  our  neighbours,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  divert  a  part 
of  these  funds  for  the  purpose  of  internal  development. 

I  may  assure  you  that  the  two  great  dangers  of  every  country  are 
aggression  from  outside  and  subversion  from  within.  If  we  are  not 
obliged  to  look  to  outside  things,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  avoid 
any  kind  of  subversion  within  the  country  by  feeding  our  people,  by 
sheltering  them,  clothing  them,  educating  them,  by  making  them  feel 
that  they  are  participants  in  a  great  country’s  free  enterprise. 

Another  thing  that  occurred  to  me  today  was  that  we  are  not 
dogmatic  or  doctrinaire  with  regard  to  our  internal  industrial  policy. 
We  are  prepared  to  go  forward  with  any  scheme  which  enables  us  to 
increase  wealth  and  increase  production.  There  are  some  who  say  that 
we  are  wedded  to  the  public  sector;  others  say  that  we  must  also 
provide  for  the  private  sector.  We  have  no  such  illusion.  We  are  not 
adherents  of  any  particular  kind  of  development.  We  want  to  develop, 
to  increase  production  of  the  country,  increase  its  wealth.  Whatever 
contributes  to  it  must  be  adopted  by  us.  That  is  why  we  enabled  this 
firm  to  go  forward.  We  know  these  are  the  days  of  increasing 
collaboration  between  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  world  is  becoming 
an  inter-dependent  one  where  one  State  co-operates  with  another. 

We  have  had  our  difficulties  with  regard  to  foreign  exchange  and 
we  looked  out  for  funds.  Here  are  people  who  were  prepared  to  save 
us  a  lot  of  foreign  exchange  by  providing  us  with  plant,  machinery, 
equipment,  personnel,  etc.  Therefore,  we  went  forward  and  made 
agreement  with  this  Italian  firm,  whose  representatives  I  am  happy  to 
see  here  and  we  all  welcome  them.  They  are  assisting  us  in  developing 
this  industry.  So  we  are  not  wedded  to  merely  the  public  sector,  nor 
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are  we  merely  self-reliant  to  that  extent  that  we  do  not  need  assistance 
of  other  people.  We  do  require  both,  in  the  world  in  which  we  happen 
to  be.  Therefore,  we  are  grateful  to  the  Italian  firm  for  all  the  assistance 
they  have  rendered  in  helping  us  to  raise  this  factory  and  in  helping  us 
go  forward  with  greater  success. 

Mr  Venkataraman  just  said  that  we  are  now  planning  to  produce 
ten  thousand  tonnes  and  we  will  raise  it  to  twenty  thousand  tonnes  in 
another  five  years’  time.  And  this  is  a  place  where  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  get  the  raw  material  and  other  requisites  necessary.  Water,  power, 
electricity  and  all  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  a  modem  industry 
are  available  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place.  And  that  you  have 
such  facilities,  and  foreign  experts  came  here,  examined  the  raw 
material  and  found  the  quality  of  it  good,  encouraged  you  to  go 
forward.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  great  factory,  which  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  industrial  complex  of  its  neighbourhood  will  become 
something  of  which  not  merely  Madras  but  the  whole  country 
will  be  proud.  We  are  not  doing  anything  for  ourselves  in  a 
narrow,  partisan  and  regional  spirit.  We  are  doing  these  things  for  the 
development  of  our  country.  Our  one  ambition  should  be  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  our  country,  increase  the  productivity  of  our  country  and 
make  ourselves  self-sufficient.  A  time  will  come  when  we  will  have  to 
depend  on  ourselves  for  many  things.  The  situation  as  it  is  today  is  not 
something  with  which  we  can  be  satisfied.  We  must  reach  a  stage  where 
we  grow  all  the  foodgrains  necessary  for  our  maintenance,  all  the 
industrial  things  that  are  necessary. 

I  wish  once  again  to  congratulate  all  those  associated  with  it,  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Italy,  the  two  firms  of  India  and  Italy,  and 
the  Madras  Government.  I  have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  declaring  this 
factory  open  and  dedicating  it  to  the  service  of  our  whole  nation. 


REFLECTIONS  AT  BHADRACHALAM 

Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  and  declare  open  the 
Godavari-Bhadrachalam  Bridge.  This  part  of  the  country  is  rich 
in  natural  resources,  only  they  have  not  been  developed  properly  to  this 
day.  Now  that  we  have  our  own  Government,  a  representative 
Government,  people  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
I  have  no  doubt  this  bridge  will  only  be  one  bridge  of  the  system  of 
rapid  communications  which  will  be  developed.  I  congratulate  all  those 
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associated  with  this  enterprise  on  its  successful  completion;  engineers, 
contractors,  workers,  etc.,  every  one  of  them  should  take  some  pride  in 
the  fulfilment  of  this  stupendous  task. 

Bhadrachalam — already  people  have  spoken  about  it.  Cities, 
temples  and  sacred  places  do  not  become  sacred  because  centuries  ago 
some  people  lived  there.  They  become  sacred  because  even  today  the 
spirit  of  the  place  is  imbibed  by  individuals.  Sacred  places  are  not  sacred 
only  because  once  upon  a  time  something  happened  there,  but  because 
even  today  lovers  of  God  whose  minds  are  as  clear  as  water  sit  there, 
dwell  there. 

Here,  once  upon  a  time,  Bhadra  Maharshi,  as  your  Chief  Minister 
just  told  you,  had  personal  encounter  with  Ramachandra.  In  our 
country,  religion  means  personal  encounter  with  God.  That  has  been 
the  tradition  of  this  country.  It  is  those  individuals  who  have  had 
personal  insight  into  the  Supreme  who  can  be  regarded  as  truly 
religious. 

But  then,  why  are  we  having  these  temples,  images,  etc?  A  verse 
tells  us: 

uttama  sahaja  vastha  dvitjya  dhyanadharana 

tritlya  pratimapuja  homayatra  caturthikd 

Natural  realisation  of  God,  being  soaked  in  the  atmosphere  of  God, 
being  steeped  in  the  spirit  is  the  highest  kind  of  religion.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  get  at  it,  the  second  is  the  dhyanadharana ,  contemplation  and 
concentration.  If  we  cannot  live  for  God  all  our  lives,  at  least  we  should 
devote  a  few  moments  of  our  lives  daily  for  the  purpose  of  development 
of  concentration  and  contemplation.  If  we  are  incapable  of  even  that, 
then  have  a  symbol,  have  an  image  and  dwell  on  it  so  that  the  spirit 
of  God  might  be  communicated  to  us.  If  we  are  incapable  of  doing 
even  that,  the  fourth  is  the  performance  of  homos  and  yatras  so  that 
the  people  who  travel  may  get  an  idea  that  this  world  is  not  all  but 
there  is  something  else  also  which  inspires  this  world.  It  gives  us  a 
justification,  a  meaning,  a  purpose  for  living  here.  So  pratima-puja  has 
its  justification  as  a  lower  level  for  realisation  of  the  Supreme.  The 
highest  is  the  direct  realisation,  second  is  contemplation  and 
concentration,  the  third  is  through  symbols  and  images,  the  fourth  is 
homas  and  yatras. 

We  in  this  country  never  insisted  upon  everybody  jumping  to  the 
highest  level  at  one  stroke.  We  enable  them  to  go  step  by  step,  to  grow 
from  stage  to  stage.  If  this  higher  realisation  is  the  need  of  man’s  life, 
if  this  spiritual  fulfilment,  this  spiritual  realisation,  is  the  ideal  we  are 
called  upon  to  develop,  we  need  not  fight  about  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  we  attain  the  Supreme.  Among  the  things  that  can  lead  us 
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to  the  realisation  of  the  Supreme,  the  attainment  of  moksa,  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  is  bhakti  or  devotion.  But  here,  for  whom 
you  have  your  bhakti,  who  is  your  istadevata,  people  do  not  quarrel, 
because  it  is  a  country  which  has  always  held  to  the  doctrine  of  com¬ 
plete  appreciation  of  others’  points  of  view.  There  has  been  an  effective 
realisation  of  what  may  be  called  national  integration. 

Here  Ramadas  learnt  the  truth  Lorn  Kabir,  the  Muslim  saint.  He 
got  the  taraka  mantra  from  Kabir  who  came  here  and  taught  Ramadas 
that  mantra.  So  we  see  how  hospitable  the  mind  of  Ramadas  was. 
And  again  we  find  that  this  temple  received  the  patronage  of  the  Nizam 
Darbar  for  a  number  of  years  till  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government 
took  it  over.  The  Andhra  Pradesh  Government  may  rescind  many  of 
the  practices  of  the  Nizam  but  I  hope  they  are  not  rescinding  the 
patronage  of  the  temple  of  Bhadrachalam !  I  do  hope  that  these  things 
will  be  continued.  They  had  a  place,  they  had  a  justification,  but  that 
justification  is  not  merely  going  to  temple  and  worshipping  God.  That 
justification  is  in  our  own  transforming  ourselves,  in  our  re-dedicating 
ourselves,  in  our  renewing  our  spiritual  nature,  in  our  unmaking  the 
lower  self  and  making  the  higher  self.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  all  worship 
is  futile.  There  is  no  justification  for  going  to  temple  or  chanting 
hymns  unless  we  have  developed  that  idea,  that  ‘I  am  the  child  of  the 
Supreme  even  as  everyone  in  this  world  is,  whatever  his  race,  whatever 
his  community  or  class  may  be.’  Have  we  got  that?  That  is  the  supreme 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  Anger  is  a  form  of  insanity;  have  we 
got  rid  of  it  or  are  we  merely  victims  of  all  these  prejudices? 

I  hope  that  the  bridge  which  has  been  opened  today  will  facilitate 
the  traffic  for  pilgrims  and  will  also  open  up  avenues  for  those  who  come 
and  contribute  to  the  growing  wealth,  materially,  culturally  and 
spiritually.  With  that  hope,  I  declare  it  open  and  I  hope  that  people  will 
appreciate  what  Rama  stands  for.  You  remember,  the  whole  Ramayana 
is  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  helping  us  to  behave  better.  When 
Laksmana  wants  to  go  to  the  forest  along  with  Rama,  he 
approaches  his  mother  and  asks  her  permission.  She  tells  him,  ‘Look 
upon  Rama  as  your  father,  Dasaratha;  look  upon  Sita  as  myself,  your 
mother;  look  upon  the  forests  as  Ayodhya;  go,  my  dear,  and  be  happy.’ 
Similarly,  when  Sri  Rama  asks  Laksmana  to  say  whether  the  jewels 
which  Sugrlva  had  picked  up  belonged  to  Sita,  he  gives  the  answer: 

naharh  janami  keyure,  naharh  jdnami  kundale 

nupure  tvabhijanami  nityam  padabhivandanat 

I  do  not  know  the  keyura;  I  do  not  know  the  kundala.  But  I  know  the 
anklet,  nupura,  because  everyday  when  I  prostrated  myself  at  the  feet 
of  Sita,  I  had  seen  them. 
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What  does  Slta  say?  She  was  put  to  so  much  torture,  yet  she  says, 

according  to  Kalidasa’s  Raghuvamsa,  ‘In  spite  of  the  torture  and 

tribulations  to  which  I  was  subjected,  I  shall  submit  myself  to  tapah, 
fixing  my  mind  to  surya,  so  that  you  may  be  my  lord  in  every  life 
without  all  this  separation  and  pangs  of  desolation.’  Kalidasa  tells  us 
how  we  should  behave;  he  tells  us  the  misery  to  which  DaSaratha  was 
subjected  because  of  his  polygamous  attitude.  He  tells  us  of  the  inward 
happiness  and  comforts  which  Rama  had  on  account  of  the  ideals 

which  he  had;  he  told  us  to  avoid  polygamy,  bigamy,  and  to  be 

truthful  in  our  words,  deeds  and  actions.  If  this  temple  is  able  to  put 
in  our  faith  some  such  ideas,  we  will  be  better  humans,  more  humane, 
more  civilized. 


TELEVISION 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  the  daily  service  of  our 
television.  It  will  provide  education,  entertainment  and  information. 
We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  generous  assistance  which  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  have  given  us  by  equipping  a  good  television 
studio  with  lighting  equipment,  cameras  and  other  things. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  second  half  of  our  century  is  not  so  much 
the  great  miracles  of  science,  not  the  advent  of  the  space  age  but  the 
revolution  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  ordinary  people.  They  are 
the  people  who  have  been  clamouring  for  some  time  for  equality  of 
treatment.  They  have  a  concern  for  their  own  dignity.  Life  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  same  for  them  hereafter  as  it  has  been  hitherto. 
Therefore,  they  are  asking  for  being  treated  as  human  beings,  who 
should  be  cared  for  with  every  kind  of  dignity. 

Now  television  is  to  give  us  some  idea  of  our  ideals,  some  kind  of 
equipment  for  participation  in  the  great  adventure  of  the  human  spirit 
which  we  call  civilisation.  Civilisation  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  facts. 
It  is  a  set  of  ideas;  it  is  a  cast  of  mind;  it  is  a  mode  of  behaviour.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  participate  in. 

Television  might  be  abused  and  then  it  may  warp  the  minds  of  its 
viewers,  especially  those  young  ones,  who  are  sensitive  to  every  kind  of 
impression.  But  if  it  is  properly  used,  it  may  lead  to  the  enhancement 
of  human  life  itself.  We  should  try,  by  means  of  this  great  mode  of 
communication,  which  has  such  an  immediate  impact  on  the  minds  of 
people  who  view  it,  to  enable  them  to  cast  off  superstition,  to 
emancipate  their  minds  from  any  kind  of  narrowness,  combat  every 
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kind  of  false  idea  which  has  taken  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  these 
people.  It  is,  therefore  a  great  means  of  education.  We  should  use  it 
for  that  purpose  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  television  will  be 
employed  in  this  country  for  the  good  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  our  men  and  women  and  not  for  making  them  shoddy  and  slovenly. 

We  should  use  documentaries,  short  plays,  films,  abridgments  of 
classics,  so  that  what  the  students  do  not  get  in  schools  and  colleges 
might  be  provided  for  them  when  they  view  the  television.  That  is 
what  is  necessary.  I  think,  under  proper  management,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  modes  of  mass  communication.  You 
have  there  sight,  hearing,  pictures,  music — all  these  things  mixed 
together. 

It  so  happens  that  we  are  starting  it  on  the  18th  anniversary  of 
our  Independence.  Our  people,  who  fought  for  independence  and  who 
have  achieved  independence,  thought  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  great 
revolution  in  the  state  of  our  nation.  But,  somehow,  this  light  of 
revolution  has  grown  dim  in  recent  years.  What  is  essential  is  to  fan 
it  into  a  great  flame  and  make  us  believe  that  the  situation, 
as  it  is,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  one  and  that  we  should  try 
to  transform  the  face  of  our  country,  the  nature  of  our  existence,  and 
make  us  believe  in  unity,  progress,  strength  and  discipline.  At  a  time 
when  the  difficulties  within  are  increasing,  when  the  dangers  from 
without  are  also  increasing,  the  only  answer  to  it  is  the  right  type  of 
men  and  women  in  our  country;  not  so  much  equipment,  not  so  much 
material,  but  the  quality  of  mind  by  which  we  face  these  things.  This 
great  instrument  of  television  can  rally  the  nation  behind  our  ideals. 
National  integration  can  be  promoted  by  television.  By  getting  films 
from  different  parts  of  our  nation,  getting  documentaries,  giving  us 
ideas  about  the  great  work  done  by  the  leaders  of  our  time  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  country,  we  can  promote  national  integration.  It 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  give  an  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  country, 
the  vision  of  our  future,  the  kind  of  country  which  we  wish  to  build 
here.  In  all  these  ways  television  may  be  of  great  use. 


TEACHERS  AND  SOCIETY 

WE  are  all  with  you  so  far  as  your  needs  are  concerned  and  we  are 
anxious,  also,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  to  better  your 
conditions  and  make  you  feel  happy  members  of  society,  not  having 
strikes  and  demonstrations.  Sometimes  you  are  forced  to  do  these 
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things.  We  do  not  blame  you  but  only  the  trouble  is  that  the  example 
of  the  teacher  is  followed  by  the  students.  Then  it  becomes  serious.  The 
example  of  Parliamentarians,  teachers,  students,  all  accumulate  together. 
All  should  work  together  and  bring  about  a  healthy  state  of  society. 

We  are  now  in  a  critical  condition  so  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  get  over  this  difficulty.  Our 
boys  are  doing  quite  well  in  the  front  inspite  of  the  ups  and  downs  which 

we  always  have  in  wars.  It  is  the  final  battle  which  decides  the  fate  of 
things. 

Our  Army  is  in  good  shape  and  they  are  having  enormous 
difficulties.  But  this  will  go  on  for  a  little  time  longer.  The  Security 
Council  report  of  U  Thant  says  that  the  present  trouble  is  due  to  the 
massive  infiltration  of  intruders  from  Pakistan.  He  has  said  that  we 
did  not  cause  this  trouble  but  we  are  only  replying  to  a  situation  that 
has  been  brought  about;  and  with  faith  in  ourselves  and  courage  in  our 
hearts  we  will  succeed  and  win  this  in  the  end. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SUFFERING 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  this  Foundation’s 
hospital  building.  It  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Gandhiji,  a  man 
of  great  faith,  faith — difficult  to  hold,  and  easy  to  lose.  He  has  instilled 
into  our  minds  that  nothing  great  can  be  achieved  without  intense  faith. 
By  faith,  we  can  bring  about  a  transformation  of  our  whole  society, 
and  it  is  that  faith  which  we  require  today  if  this  scourge  of  leprosy 
is  to  be  removed  from  our  country.  Inspite  of  all  the  efforts  that  we  are 
making,  we  are  informed  we  have  nearly  two  million  leprosy 
patients  in  our  country.  They  may  not  be  infectious.  Leprosy  patients 
are  not  criminals.  They  are  unfortunate  beings  who  have  contracted  this 
disease  and,  therefore,  they  require  more  our  sympathy  than  our  curses. 
It  is  our  attempt  to  build  a  society — noble,  serene  and  compassionate. 
The  nature  of  a  government  is  judged  by  its  character  of  compassion. 
It  is  not  by  authority,  it  is  not  by  fear,  it  is  not  by  repression,  it  is  not 
by  terrorism  that  a  government  can  endear  itself  to  the  citizens.  It  is  by 
sympathetic  treatment  of  misfits  of  the  society  that  we  can  hold  a 
government  to  be  true  and  great. 

Incidentally,  Diwakarji  spoke  about  the  war  in  which  we  happen 
to  be  engaged.  On  the  5th  of  August  a  large  number  of  infiltrators  armed 
with  money  and  ammunition  entered  the  state  of  Kashmir.  We 
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protested.  And  if  the  infiltrators  had  been  recalled,  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  Instead  of  that,  the  leading  officials  of  Pakistan  today 
admit  that  they  armed  the  infiltrators  and  they  sent  them  into  our 
country  to  incite  trouble  in  Kashmir  and  disrupt  the  peaceful  life  of 
Kashmir.  The  President  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  admitted  by 
implication  that  they  were  responsible  for  sending  the  infiltrators  into 
our  country.  If  this  recognition  had  led  them  to  withdraw  the  infiltrators 
there  would  have  been  no  escalation  of  the  conflict.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  was  the  escalation  and  the  crossing  of  the  international  boundary 
and  the  things  that  happened  you  know,  and  air  attacks  on  some  of 
our  cities  and  a  naval  attack  on  the  port  of  Dwarka.  In  all  these  matters 
if  you  look  into  the  things  you  will  see  that  we  did  not  start  the  trouble. 
We  were  victims  of  aggression  and  not  aggressors. 

Our  Services  are  called  “Defence  Services”.  They  are  not  meant 
for  attack,  not  for  expansion,  not  for  any  aggression  on  other  people’s 
territories.  They  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  defending  ourselves 
when  we  are  attacked.  The  name,  therefore,  is  Defence  Minister, 
Defence  Services.  We  do  not  propose  to  use  our  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  our  territory  or  getting  into  other  people’s  territory. 

Even  though  this  attack  was  thrust  upon  us  and  we  were  called 
upon  to  defend  ourselves  it  is  necessary  for  us  that  we  do  not  lose  our 
balance,  our  equanimity,  our  tranquillity,  our  restraint,  and  do  not  lose 
the  sense  that  other  people  are  also  misled,  misguided,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  criticised  in  harsh  terms  as  devilish,  barbaric  or  anything 
like  that.  It  is  our  duty  to  defend  ourselves  when  we  are  attacked,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  observe  the  canons  of  human  behaviour  by 
which  we  forbear  and  forgive.  Forbearance,  restraint  in  the  use  of  power, 
restraint  in  the  use  of  strength,  these  things  must  be  there.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  appeasement,  it  is  not  a  question  of  taking  things  lying 
down.  It  is  a  question  of  defending  ourselves  when  attacked,  and 
protecting  our  honour,  dignity  and  our  territorial  integrity.  These  things 
cannot  be  surrendered  or  compromised  with.  But  m  so  doing  we  should 
not  lose  our  humanity.  We  should  exercise  our  humanity  and  make 
even  our  foes  understand  that  they  must  also  observe  the  canons  of 
courtesy  and  discrimination. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  disappointment  to  me  that  in  a  country  like 
this  we  have  still  over  two  million  leprosy  patients.  Other  countries  have 
eradicated  this  disease.  There  are  so  many  countries  which  are  free, 
immune  from  this  disease.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it? 
Dedicated  servants  to  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  disease  are  not 
easy  to  find.  The  gentleman  who  is  in-charge  of  this  institution  is  an 
exception.  He  really  has  dedicated  himself  in  the  true  sense.  Service  is 
something  of  which  the  essence  is  not  understood  by  us.  Sevadharmah 
paramagahano  yoginamapy  agamy  am.  Sevddharma  is  a  difficult  thing. 
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We  want  to  be  on  the  platform.  We  want  to  be  adored,  to  be  flattered, 
and  our  service  to  be  recognised  and  should  receive  approbation  of  the 
people.  There  are  people  who  are  silent  workers,  who  are  doing  more  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  country.  Such  people  are  not  to  be  found 
in  large  numbers.  I  hope  the  example  which  Dr  Wardekar  has  set 
will  be  followed  by  others  also. 

In  a  country  like  this  there  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  adequate 
supply  of  foodgrains,  no  excuse  for  impeded  industrial  development. 
We  are  so  many  millions.  Our  manpower  is  so  great  and  we  have  skill 
and  technical  traditions.  All  these  things  are  available.  They  are  found 
in  plenty.  Why  are  we  not  able  to  mobilise  all  these  things  to  make  this 
country  progressive,  prosperous  and  liberal?  It  is  due  to  our  inaction. 
It  is  due  to  the  general  inertia  of  our  people — what  other  men  can  do, 
why  should  I  do? — that  is  not  the  principle  of  true  democracy.  True 
democracy  means,  I  should  do  whatever  I  am  capable  of  doing  whether 
other  men  appreciate  it  or  not.  What  I  think  right  n  ust  be  put  into 
practice  whether  it  is  recognised  by  other  people  or  not.  That  sense  of 
humanity,  that  sense  of  fellow-feeling,  that  sense  of  oneness,  must  be 
there. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  this  conflict,  we  have  achieved  two  things. 
The  underground  feeling  of  unity  has  come  to  the  surface.  The  people 
are  feeliny  now  that  we  are  Indians  first  and  foremost,  and  later  on 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Jews  and  Christians.  So  also  the  military 
prestige  of  our  country  has  recovered.  It  had  been  down  for  two  or 
three  years.  But  it  has  come  up.  A  strong  army,  adequate  food  supply 
and  industrial  development — these  three  things  are  in  our  power.  If 
we  are  able  to  do  these  things  our  country  will  be  safe  from  attack,  in 
any  sense  of  the  term,  either  from  outside  or  from  inside.  We  should 
now  work  together  as  members  belonging  to  one  family.  This  is  within 
our  reach.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  we  are  ourselves  responsible.  Our  inertia, 
our  lotus-eating  tendency,  our  reading  newspapers  which  are  criticising 
government,  right  or  wrong,  these  things  are  all  there.  What  we  should 
do  is  now  to  ask  ourselves — have  I  served  the  interest  of  my  country 
in  any  way?  Or,  have  I  not  served?  That  is  the  question  which  each 
man  should  ask  himself. 

Look  at  Gandhiji,  from  beginning  to  end  he  never  rested  a  minute. 
He  had  always  punctuality  as  one  of  his  principles.  He  never  heard 
anything  wrong  about  another  man.  He  tried  to  find  out  himself  what  is 
right  or  wrong.  That  was  the  principle  which  Gandhiji  adopted.  If  you 
listen  to  the  story  of  Gandhiji,  you  will  be  moved.  I  heard  that  when 
he  was  in  South  Africa  someone  bit  a  mass  of  his  flesh  off  his  shoulder. 
Mr  Andrews,  who  was  there,  said,  “Why  don’t  you  sue  him  in  a  court 
of  law?”  Gandhiji’s  answer  was,  “Let  my  blood  be  the  cementing  bond 
between  him  and  me.”  Again,  when  the  Zulus  were  cast  aside  and  when 
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no  English  nurses  would  treat  them,  there  he  was,  trying  to  bandage  their 
wounds  and  wash  them  and  do  the  nursing  work  for  them.  Mr  Andrews 
tells  us,  “In  spite  of  my  being  a  Christian,  I  was  not  able  to  do  what  a 
heathen  was  doing  by  my  side  because  my  ideas  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
prevented  me  from  doing  what  Mr  Gandhi  was  doing  to  the  Zulu  sick 
and  wounded  people.”  That  was  his  instinct,  not  that  he  wanted  to  do 
it,  not  that  he  made  an  effort  to  do  it.  It  was  an  unconscious  surrender 
to  the  call  of  the  suffering.  Wherever  he  saw  anybody  suffer,  his  heart 
went  out.  That  was  why  he  said,  “It  is  my  ambition  to  wipe  every  tear 
from  every  man’s  eye.” 

Now,  if  we  have  two  millions  of  people  who  are  suffering  from 
this  deadly  disease  of  leprosy,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  society  to 
sympathise  with  these  people,  to  be  good  to  them,  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  not  wicked,  they  are  not  criminals,  they  do  not  deserve 
ostracism,  they  are  merely  unfortunate,  and  that  misfortune  could  occur 
to  you  or  me  or  anyone  of  us?  That  is  the  kind  of  attitude  which  we 
should  adopt.  It  is  not  right  for  us  to  think  that  leprosy  patients  are 
to  be  segregated  or  cast  aside,  are  not  to  be  treated  as  human  beings. 
We  must  listen  to  the  call  of  suffering  wherever  it  comes  from,  and  treat 
these  people  with  sympathy  and  real  devotion  and  effort.  It  is  my 
ambition  that  the  institution  whose  hospital  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inaugurating  today  may  succeed  in  introducing  that  right  attitude,  not 
merely  the  right  medicine  and  the  right  things — they  are  all  necessary — 
but  the  right  frame  of  mind.  I  wish  this  institution  success  and  greart 
prosperity  in  future. 


SERVING  GOD  AND  MAN 

Friends:  let  me  congratulate  you  first  on  your  securing  these 
certificates  after  qualifying  for  them.  Shrimati  Mazumdar  spoke 
to  us  about  the  work  which  you  did  in  this  emergency  in  Rajasthan, 
Punjab  and  other  areas.  You  deserve  our  congratulations. 

Our  country,  if  it  has  suffered  in  the  past,  it  was  not  through  lack 
of  intelligence  or  man-power  or  natural  resources.  It  was  lacking  in 
disciplined  behaviour  and  co-ordinated  activity.  Even  now  you  find  in  . 
colleges,  in  unions,  societies,  etc.,  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  people,  they 
have  three  or  four  different  parties  to  which  they  belong.  You 
have  not  subordinated  your  personal  interests  to  the  well-being  of  the 
institution  itself.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  up  the  ideal  of  discipline. 

Speech  on  presenting  certificates  to  the  President’s  Scouts  and  President’s 
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You  must  have  some  kind  of  self-restraint,  not  merely  out  of  fear  for 
the  teacher  or  for  the  Order,  but  you  yourself  must  feel  that  you  are 
not  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  if  you  are  doing  something  which  is  unworthy 
of  you.  It  must  be  self-restraint  more  than  constraint  by  others. 

You  say  you  are  serving  God,  country  and  fellowmen.  Here  are 
people  who  worship  God  in  different  ways,  but  absolutely  there  is  only 
one  God  in  the  world  and,  therefore,  these  distinctions  should  not 
matter  much.  You  are  here  working  as  members  of  a  common  fellowship 
or  family  where  you  acknowledge  diversity  of  belief.  It  does  not  matter 
what  form  you  adopt  in  worshipping  your  God.  Everyone  is  a  seeker 
and  is  a  pilgrim  and  you  must  look  upon  them  all  as  your  own  kith 
and  kin. 

Shrimati  Mazumdar  said  that  your  brotherhood  extends  beyond  all 
countries  and  races.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  humanity.  We  are 
working  towards  that  goal.  We  are  trying  to  make  ourselves  feel  that 
we  are  first  and  foremost  citizens  of  the  human  race  and  then  citizens 
of  this  class,  community  or  caste  or  things  like  that.  At  the  moment  we 
are  having  this  trouble  and  there  is  an  exaggerated  importance  attached 
also  to  the  nationalist  impulse  which  we  should  subordinate  to  the 
impulse  for  humanity.  The  urge  for  human  fellowship  must  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  urge  and  all  other  things  should  be  subordinated 
to  that. 

Shrimati  Mazumdar  also  referred  to  the  way  in  which  you  are 
helping  increased  food  production  and  the  literacy  drive.  If  you  are 
able  to  use  every  piece  of  vacant  land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  food 
and  make  others  also  do  it,  you  will  be  helping  the  country  in  a  very 
real  sense  of  the  term.  Illiteracy  is  another  of  our  great  difficulties  and 
if  you  are  able  to  use  your  powers,  your  intelligence,  ability  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  illiteracy,  you  will  be 
doing  something  which  will  be  very  healthy  for  the  country. 

So  believe  that,  whatever  God  you  worship,  you  are  all  seekers  and 
you  all  belong  to  one  community.  Believe  also  that  the  country  should 
be  subordinated  to  humanity  and  you  must  not  do  anything  which  is 
likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  have  discipline  in 
whatever  you  do.  There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  you  to  show 
your  discipline,  your  daring,  your  genius,  your  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
capacity  to  suffer.  All  these  things  you  must  have;  and  believe  that 
you  are  always  on  test  and  behave  like  that,  as  proper  Scouts  and 
Guides.  Let  the  spirit  of  service  accompany  you  throughout  your  lives. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 

Friends:  yesterday  was  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  passed  by  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  we  should  take  into  account  the 
rights  of  our  industrial  workers.  Generations  who  were  mute  and  voiceless 
have  now  come  to  clamour,  legitimately,  for  rights  of  equality,  and  our 
own  Constitution  puts  it  down  as  a  directive  that  we  must  provide  safe 
and  humane  conditions  of  work  for  our  industrial  workers.  So  what 
the  Assembly  has  done  years  ago,  our  Constitution  also  recognizes  the 
right,  the  legitimacy  of  it,  and  has  asked  for  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  see  so  many  of  you  working  together  in  harmony  for  promoting 
the  industrial  safety  of  our  workers.  At  a  time  like  this,  good  food 
supply,  a  strong  industrial  base  and  good  defences  are  the  essentials 
of  any  prosperous  state;  our  industries  are  increasing  and  the  emergency 
has  put  so  many  other  obligations  on  our  industrial  sector.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  both  the  management  and  the  workers  on  the  co-operative 
spirit  they  showed  and  the  enthusiasm  they  manifested  in  raising  the 
production  to  the  requisite  level  in  our  country  during  these  days  of 
emergency. 

Labour  is  the  pivot  of  all  industrial  progress,  and  labour  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  being  exploited  but  that  it  is  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  not  only  the  interests  of  the  country  but  also  the 
interests  of  the  labourers  themselves.  Now  when  we  recognize  that  there 
are  so  many  accidents  happening,  it  is  no  use  simply  saying, 
‘We  have  got  a  code  of  safety,  we  have  got  inspectors  to 
find  out  whether  all  the  safety  rules  are  being  properly  observed  or 
not  and  we  give  compensation  to  workers  who  suffer  from  accidents.’ 
All  these  things  are  palliatives.  What  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  prevent 
accidents  as  much  as  possible  and  encourage  education  in  industrial 
safety.  That  must  be  done  by  both  the  management  and  the  workers 
themselves.  Our  attempt  should  be  to  avoid  accidents  and  not  merely 
provide  palliatives  when  once  accidents  occur.  We  should  try  our  best, 
in  these  days  of  increasing  industrialisation,  when  even  the 
Government  is  increasing  its  public  sector  activities  and  when  we  are 
increasing  the  number  of  industrial  workers  themselves,  that  they  should 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust  and  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  see  to  it 
that  the  conditions  of  life  they  have  are  adequate  and  that  they  are  well 
looked  after  by  us.  There  must  be  an  integration  between  the 
j  management  and  the  labour.  The  disputes  must  be  occasional,  if  at  all, 
and  you  must  be  able  to  settle  all  your  disputes  among  yourselves* 
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so  long  as  that  happens,  you  will  find  that  industry  in  this  country  will 
make  steady  and  rapid  progress. 

Our  industrial  progress  today  may  give  satisfaction  to  us; 
but  compared  to  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  our  industrial 
background  is  very  little.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
advanced  nations.  What  is  it  that  is  necessary?  If  in  Russia,  in  Japan, 
in  Germany,  they  could  promote  their  industrial  output  to  such  a 
considerable  extent,  what  is  necessary  is  will,  determination,  effort  and 
dedication  to  see  this  country  prosperous  and  progressive.  That  is  what 
you  should  attempt  to  do,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and 
inaugurate  this  conference  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  deliberations 
of  this  conference  will  help  not  only  to  promote  industrial  safety  but 
industrial  progress. 


FOOD  AND  FLOODS 

Friends  :  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  this  6th 
session  of  the  International  Commission  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 
Already  it  was  said  that  we  had  great  traditions  about  the  Ganges. 
It  is  not  merely  we  that  have  traditions,  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
have  great  traditions.  Civilizations  spring  from  river  basins — the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Yangtse.  They  are  all  the  basis  of 
civilization.  The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  supply  to  people  is  food  and 
drink. 

In  this  country,  we  have  had  for  many  years  a  system  of  irrigation 
and  productive  agriculture;  but  as  the  population  is  growing,  our 
adjustments  have  been  very  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  this  year 
our  country  has  suffered  in  some  areas  from  drought,  in  other  areas 
from  floods,  and  we  are  going  round  the  world  asking  for  food  to 
sustain  ourselves.  That  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  cause  concern. 

Why  is  it  that  seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  with  the  longest  established  traditions  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  country,  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  new  conditions  which  are  now  facing  us?  The  fault  is  in 
ourselves,  not  in  our  stars.  It  is  our  inadequacy,  in  meeting  the 
challenges  which  the  world  is  facing  us  with,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  this.  I.  do  hope  that  this  Commission  on  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  will  help  us  to  find  out  what  we  should  do  and  how  we 
should  proceed  with  regard  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  meeting 
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our  own  needs,  stepping  up  our  production,  utilizing  fertilizers,  manure, 
seeds,  etc. 

The  Indian  peasant  is  a  man  of  strong  commonsense.  There  is 
nothing  which  he  is  antagonistic  to.  If  we  tell  him  ‘This  is  the  way  to 
increase  your  production’,  he  will  take  to  it  immediately.  But  what  is 
necessary  is  that  the  knowledge,  which  we  have,  must  go  and  reach  the 
farmer.  He  is  the  pivot  of  our  civilization  and  we  have  to  get  hold  of 
him  and  make  him  understand  how  he  can  contribute  to  increased 
production  in  this  country.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  valuable 
resources  which  our  country  is  known  to  have  in  plenty  will  be  utilized 
for  productive  purposes  and  not  merely  for  killing  one  another.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  regard  certain  things  as  worthy  of  human 
beings,  civilized  human  beings;  and  certain  things  which  are  unworthy 
of  human  beings.  If  we  indulge  in  them,  it  is  because  there  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  humanity.  We  ourselves  have  failed.  That  is  why 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  so  much  is  required  to  be  done  for  satisfying 
the  legitimate  needs  of  millions  of  our  people,  we  are  not  able  to 
divert  all  our  resources  for  productive  purposes.  It  is  my  very  earnest 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  settle  down  in  peace  and  we  will  be  able 
to  utilize  all  our  resources  for  increase  of  production. 

Wherever  I  attended  any  kind  of  international  conference,  when 
invitations  are  issued  to  that  conference,  if  you  say  ‘India’,  not  only 
men  and  women  but  everybody  will  say,  ‘We  will  vote  for  India’, 
because  India  casts  a  spell.  It  has  been  there  for  forty  or  fifty  centuries 
and  it  has  been  there  in  spite  of  all  its  setbacks  and  blind  alleys,  still 
kicking  and  flourishing  and  producing  men  of  genius.  You  will  see 
here  ancient  glories  as  well  as  modem  achievements  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  visitors  who  will  be  taken  round  the  country  will  be 
extremely  profited  by  the  visits  they  will  pay.  I  think  you  will  help  us 
in  consolidating  our  position,  increasing  our  production,  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  real  needs  of  humanity  and  satisfying  them.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  conference  and  wishing  it  success. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  ART 

Friends:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and  make  these 
awards  to  our  25  master  craftsmen.  Last  year  we  had  15,  this  year 
the  number  has  risen  to  25  and  I  hope  it  will  go  on  steadily  increasing. 
Whatever  be  the  craft  you  take  up,  whether  it  is  speaking  in  Parliament 
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like  my  friend,  Sri  Raghuramiah,  or  doing  work  at  home  quietly, 
whoever  is  able  to  attain  standards  of  excellence  deserves  to  be 
appreciated.  These  craftsmen  have  been  proud  of  their  work  and 
wanted  to  bring  out  the  best  they  are  capable  of.  That  should  be  the 
attempt  which  everyone  of  us  should  make  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
the  work  which  we  have. 

In  our  country,  it  has  already  been  said,  art  and  religion  form  an 
integral  whole.  All  our  greatest  artists  have  performed  their  functions, 
dance,  drama,  writing  literature,  in  a  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  Divine 
or  the  Supreme  and  the  purpose  of  art  is  to  enable  us  to  know  the 
breath  of  the  Eternal  which  is  there  on  all  temporal  things,  to  utter 
what  is  silently  contained  in  them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  art.  It  is  also  its 
purpose  not  only  to  reveal  the  Eternal  in  the  temporal  but  to  refine  our 
own  spirit.  It  has,  therefore,  an  origin  in  a  spirit  of  dedication  and 
purpose  in  refining  the  spirit  of  man.  Our  works  of  art  and  handicrafts 
have  had  an  illustrious  history  for  centuries.  There  was  a  blight  on 
them  for  some  time  before  our  independence.  Independence  is  intended 
to  give  a  revival  to  every  aspect  of  our  life.  So  it  is  that  this  Handicrafts 
Board  was  instituted  in  1952  and  Srimati  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyaya 
has  been  working  a  great  deal  to  recover  the  lost  treasures  of  art  and 
recognize  people  who  have  done  excellent  work  there. 

My  friend,  Sri  Raghuramiah  spoke  to  you.  It  is  not  something 
spiritual  but  also  something  material.  We  are  able  to  earn  a\>out  25 
crores  of  rupees,  roughly  speaking,  and  we  were  able  to  earn  in  these 
difficult  days  from  outsiders.  One  thing  you  should  be  careful  about  is 
the  impression  you  give  to  outsiders,  because  whatever  you  send  out 
must  be  the  very  best  which  you  are  capable  of.  I  see  the  winners,  there 
are  old  people  about  75-80  years,  and  others  quite  young,  30-35 
years.  So  many  arts  might  be  lost  if  we  are  not  able  to  establish  some 
kind  of  apprenticeship  and  recognize  the  work  by  giving  scholarships 
and  offering  incentives  for  them.  We  should  see  that  the  old  arts  are 
preserved  and  carried  on  from  age  to  age.  This  apprenticeship  work  is  a 
regular  incentive  for  that  and  these  awards  are  indications  of  the  interest 
which  the  Government  is  taking  in  this  sphere.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  not 
merely  the  people  who  struggle  but  all  those  who  work  honestly  and 
quietly  with  some  standards  of  excellence  deserve  our  praise  and  our 
recognition.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  be  here  and  show  my  interest 
in  the  work  which  you  are  doing. 
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AIM  AT  EXCELLENCE 

Friends:  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  you  here  again.  The 
other  day  I  saw  you  in  the  parade  and  I  thought  you  did  well.  I 
was  deeply  struck  by  a  band  which  some  of  the  girls  had  in  all  sorts 
of  costumes. 

It  is  the  National  Cadet  Corps.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word 
‘nation’.  In  other  words,  you  subordinate  all  your  other  differences  and 
feel  as  members  of  one  whole,  one  fellowship.  It  is  essentially  a  national 
corps,  but  a  time  will  come  when  we  will  abolish  these  names  of 
External  Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs  and  feel  that  the  human  being 
belongs  neither  to  east  nor  to  west,  but  belongs  to  this  world  which  is 
its  home.  A  time  will  soon  come.  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  all  trying  to 
work  towards  it. 

Peace  has  its  victories  more  remarkable  than  those  we  win  in  war 
and,  therefore,  whatever  work  you  undertake  you  must  have  that 
sense  of  discipline,  smartness,  style,  and  not  be  clumsy,  slipshod,  with 
regard  to  your  dress  or  with  regard  to  anything  that  you  do.  If 
everyone  aims  at  that  kind  of  excellence  in  whatever  profession  he  or 
she  undertakes,  or  whatever  he  or  she  happens  to  do,  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  National  Cadet  Corps,  which  has  given  such  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  the  recent  emergency,  will  increase  in  numbers  and  will  also 
be  elevated  in  quality.  It  is  not  quantitative  expansion  we  want  but 
qualitative  improvement  is  also  something  we  should  have. 


ANIMAL  WELFARE 

Friends:  though  we  have  been  talking  about  helping  animals,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  been  acting  up  to  our  precepts. 

When  we  talk  about  ahimsa,  as  Srimati  Rukmini  Arundale  said,  it 
refers  to  every  living  creature.  It  is  not  particularly  confined  to  human 
beings.  It  does  refer  to  others  also — anything  that  breathes,  anything 
that  suffers  pain.  Naturally,  you  are  also  connected  with  the  Vegetarian 
League.  If  you  want  to  have  scittvasuddhi,  you  must  have  dhdrasuddhi. 
A  clean  diet  will  contribute  to  a  clean  mind  and  naturally  you 
have  been  doing  that  also.  I  suppose  it  takes  a  long  time  for  good 
ideas  to  percolate  into  man’s  mind  and  take  root  and  I  hope  what 
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this  Animal  Welfare  Board  is  doing  now  will  help  to  bring  about  these 
ideals  hereafter. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  LABOUR 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  open  this  building  of  the  Central 
Labour  Institute, 

I  think  consideration  was  not  adequately  given  to  the  discomfort 
and  hardship  which  the  large  audience  is  having  here  now  on  account 
of  the  sun;  an  hour  later  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better.  We  know 
the  theory  but  not  practice.  We  forget  it. 

Our  country  is  growing  more  and  more  industrialised.  It  was  Marx 
who  said,  ‘The  hardship  which  people  feel  under  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  capitalist  industrial  regime,  that  must  be  removed’.  So  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  redeeming  man  from  the  hardships  imposed  on  him  by 
the  industrialised  capitalist  regime  that  he  wanted  to  do  something. 
He  wanted  to  save  the  soul  of  man  from  being  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  industry.  But  it  is  not  merely  confined  to  communism. 
Someone  asked,  “What  is  communism?”  It  is  “man  exploiting  man.” 
And  “What  is  capitalism?”  “The  opposite  of  it.”  Both  these  things  are 
interested  merely  in  raising  industrial  production  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  we  use  human  beings  as,  more  or  less,  commodities  which  serve  us 
in  increasing  the  industrial  output. 

Industry  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  partnership  between 
management  and  labour.  Both  of  them  are  equally  important  and  we 
cannot  have  any  real  progress  in  industries  unless  we  treat  the  workers 
as  human  beings  and  not  merely  as  commodities.  So,  what  this  institute 
attempts  to  do  is  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  human  side,  that  the 
worker  has  a  soul,  has  a  mind,  and  requires  understanding  and  must  be 
given  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  work  which  he  is  giving.  He  then 
makes  his  complete  contribution,  whole-heartedly,  enthusiastically  and 
spontaneously.  We  must  get  the  worker  to  contribute  his  very  best  to 
the  industrial  growth  or  production. 

When  we  had  the  conflict  with  Pakistan,  the  labour  said,  ‘We  will 
not  talk  about  our  rights  or  obligations.  We  will  work  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  we  will  not  indulge  in  any  strikes  and  demonstrations.* 
Strikes  and  demonstrations  do  harm  to  the  individuals  who  participate 
in  them  and  do  damage  to  the  national  property  also.  The  larger  concern 
will  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  people  who  do 
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these  things.  I  do  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  study  in  an  Institute  like 
this,  the  labourers  will  have  a  sense  of  ownership,  of  participation,  that 
they  are  doing  something  national,  constructive,  that  they  are 
contributing  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  It  is  this  sense— the  psychological  sense — that  has  to  be  given 
to  them,  the  management  and  labour,  who  must  work  hand  in  hand 
and  try  to  do  these  things. 

We  hear  now  and  then  of  industrial  safety;  there  are  certain  things 
whatever  we  may  do,  which  we  cannot  avoid.  Look  at  the  air  crashes 
that  have  been  occurring  in  recent  times.  We  take  all  the  precautions 
we  can,  we  put  them  all  there  and  we  have  got  all  the  measures  of 
safety  that  we  adopt,  but  still,  carve  as  we  will  this  block  of  which  our 
industrial  life  is  made,  the  vein  of  destiny  or  fate,  something  like  that 
comes  up  here  and  there;  and  then  we  feel  alarmed  and  we  say,  ‘What 
is  it  that  we  have  been  doing?’  Look  at  the  crashes  we  have  had  in 
recent  weeks.  These  are  the  things  which  we  have  somehow  to  get  over, 
manage  and  try  to  devise  some  cure,  safety  measures,  and  do  the  best 
that  we  can. 

The  other  trouble  is  we  do  not  feel,  that  other  countries  also  have 
similar  problems.  There  also  they  had  the  dockers’  strike  in  New  York, 
the  postmen’s  strike  in  London.  These  things  happened  in  the 
best-managed  societies,  in  the  most  advanced  societies.  How  we  can 
prevent  them  is  a  problem  which  an  Institute  like  this  can  undertake 
to  survey.  When  Government  has  any  difficulties,  it  appoints  a 
committee;  when  we  have  the  difficulties  here,  we  have  an  Institute. 

I  do  hope  that  in  this  Institute  we  will  do  some  real  work  and  not 
merely  say  that  we  have  added  to  the  luxury  of  having  these  things. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  open  this  Institute  and  I  hope  this 
will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  human  beings 
involved  in  every  kind  of  industry  and  we  will  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  citizens  of  a  great  land  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  rights  and  privileges  which  every  citizen  has. 


WOMANHOOD 

Friends :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  congratulate  all  those  connected 
with  the  Vanita  Vishram  on  its  successful  completion  of  50  years 
of  useful  work.  It  is  my  earnest  .desire  that  it  may  continue  to  expand 
its  activities  and_be  of  benefit  to  suffering  men  and  women,  I  would 
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say,  of  this  country.  In  our  country,  though  for  some  time  there  was  a 
blight,  generally  speaking  there  was  absolute  social  equality.  You  find 
whether  it  be  the  military  activities  or  spiritual  activities,  there  was  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  given  to  men  and  women  in  the  early  age — I 
am  not  talking  about  the  present.  You  find  Manu  telling  us: 

purdkalpesu  ndrindm  maunj ibandhonamlsy ate 

adhydpanam  ca  veddnam  sdvitri  vdcanam  tathd 

Whether  it  is  the  study  of  the  Vedas  or  whether  it  is  the  chanting  of  the 
Gdycitfi  japa,  the  women  had  absolutely  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as 
men.  According  to  the  Rdmdyand ,  when  Hanuman  went  to  Lanka,  he 
found  Sita  dressed  in  silk  robes  performing  sandhydvandana.  These 
things  illustrate  that  in  those  days  at  least  there  was  absolute  social 
equality  between  men  and  women.  Unfortunately,  a  kind  of  blight 
overtook  us  and  we  subjected  women  to  disabilities  which  they 
do  not  deserve  and,  as  an  act  of  repentance,  we  are  now  trying 
to  set  the  matter  right.  In  those  days  we  were  neither  prigs  nor  puritans. 
You  will  find  that  Satyakama  Jabala  story  is  illustrative  of  the 
compassion  and  the  tolerance  which  we  had.  The  Guru,  the  teacher, 
asks  the  son  to  tell  him  to  what  gotra  he  belongs,  what  clan  does  he 
come  from.  He  wanted  to  know  it  before  he  initiated  him.  The  son 
went  to  his  mother  and  asked  her  the  same  question,  and  what  did 
the  mother  say? 

bahu  aham  caranti  paricdrini  yauvane  tv  dm  alabhe 

saham  etan  na  veda  yad-gotras  tvam  asi 

In  my  youth,  when  I  went  about  a  great  deal  as  a  maid-servant,  I  got 
you.  So  I  do  not  know  of  what  family  you  are.  Tell  him,  father  is  not 
known,  mother  is  myself.  That  shows  the  spirit  of  compassion  which 
we  had  to  those  whom  we  call  today  misfits  of  society.  We  had  such 
an  amount  of  tolerance,  understanding  and  compassion,  nobody  could 
say  that  we  were  so  excessively  puritanic  even  in  that  age.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  did  the  greatest  service  to  womankind  by  enlisting  them  into 
his  Satyagraha  movement.  He  said,  ‘I  want  to  have  more  women  in  my 
Satyagraha  because  they  are  less  violent  than  men.  Men  have  an  attitude 
of  Natural  violence  which  women  do  not  have.’  So,  he  said,  for  sheer 
gentleness  you  cannot  compare  with  women.  So  he  wanted  that  there 
should  be  more  women  in  his  fold  of  Satyagraha.  Gentleness  is  a 
natural  characteristic  of  women.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  average.  I 
am  saying  about  the  ideal  that  we  had.  Gentleness  is  something  which 
overcomes  hard  things,  which  overcomes  soft  things.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  which  you  cannot  overcome  by  sheer  gentleness.  It  is  the 
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sharpest  weapon  we  have.  Tiksnataram  is  something  which  is  very 
sharp;  therefore,  we  should  not  think  gentleness  has  no  strength  about 
it.  It  has  the  greatest  amount  of  strength  that  you  can  think  of. 

Nowadays,  things  are  moving.  Social  equality  is  getting  to  be 
asserted.  Lady  Thackersy  told  us  about  Indira  Gandhi’s  election  as 
Prime  Minister.  She  herself  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Inter-University 
Board  only  the  other  day.  It  was  not  a  question,  ‘Is  she  good,  bad  or 
indifferent?  Is  she  the  seniormost?  Therefore,  elect  her.’  So,  she  has 
been  elected.  My  only  concern  is  that  whatever  jobs  women  may 
occupy,  whatever  posts  they  may  attain,  they  will  not  give  up  their 
feminine  nature.  The  modesty,  the  way  to  inspire  other  people,  must 
be  there.  They  should  not  become  mere  imitators  of  men;  they  should 
preserve  whatever  of  value  they  happen  to  possess  and  they  possess  so 
many  things.  We  have  suffered  a  lot  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  years 
to  come,  under  the  new  Prime  Minister,  it  may  be  able  for  us  to  go 
forward  and  settle  many  of  the  problems  that  are  agitating  us — the 
food  crisis,  the  problem  of  Pakistan,  even  the  problem  of  China.  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  we  undertake  these  problems  in  the  right  spirit, 
there  is  nothing  incapable  of  solution.  Man,  after  ail,  is  man  wherever 
he  is.  By  indoctrination  he  becomes  sometimes  virulent  and  violent; 
by  getting  rid  of  that  indoctrination,  you  can  make  men  gentle  as 
lambs.  It  should  be  your  endeavour,  therefore,  to  use  your  qualities 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  humanity. 
I  congratulate  the  Vanita  Vishram. 


SHIPPING 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  the  6th  Shipping 
and  Ship-building  Conference.  I  should  like  to  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  delegates  from  abroad  who  are  with  us  to  help  us  in  our 
deliberations  and  the  future  progress  of  the  industry.  Shipping  has  had 
a  long  tradition  in  this  country;  when  our  message  was  carried  to  the 
East  or  to  the  West,  it  is  through  sea-faring  people  that  we  were  able  to 
do  that.  We  have  on  record  how  Kaundinya,  a  South-Indian  took  a 
ship  and  went  to  what  is  now  called  Cambodia  and  married  the  queen 
there  and  established  a  tradition.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  happened  to 
be  at  Phnom  Penh,  the  King  and  Queen  said,  “We  are  your  spiritual 
descendants.  In  the  early  centuries,  one  of  your  people  came  here  and 
established  the  tradition  of  which  we  today  are  the  legatees.”  In  the 
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West  also  they  used  to  go  to  the  sea  coast  of  Arabia;  and  in  the  East, 
South-East  Asia,  Indo-China  and  Indonesia  and  other  places. 

All  these  things  indicate  that  we  have  had  a  great  tradition  so  far 
as  shipping  is  concerned.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  it  is  on  record 
that  some  of  our  vessels  were  found  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  That 
tells  how  we  were  able  to  co-operate  with  other  nations.  Mr  Cherian 
mentioned  the  name  of  Angre  and  we  have  the  Wadia  ship-building 
house  which  has  been  doing  well  in  the  early  years  of  our  recent  history. 
After  Independence,  we  are  now  trying  to  start  ship-building  yards;  we 
have  a  yard  at  Visakhapatnam  and  another  at  Cochin  and,  as  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  said  with  legitimate  pride,  in  our  own  docks  we 
are  building  warships.  Therefore,  there  is  a  future  ahead  of  us  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  much  better  in  the  years  to  come 
than  in  years  past. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  which  we  have  to  do;  even  though 
we  are  building  ships,  many  of  the  components  and  other  things  are 
obtained  from  abroad.  Our  scientists  and  technologists  must  work  hard 
and  see  to  it  that  hundred  per  cent  of  the  material,  as  far  as  these 
things  are  concerned,  is  acquired  here.  Mr  Singh  told  us  about  the  33 
papers  on  technology,  design,  ship-building  and  several  sides  of  this 
nature  that  are  going  to  be  put  before  you.  We  have  got  only  three  days 
and  that  means  we  have  not  enough  time  to  discuss  all  these  topics. 
Therefore,  out  of  these  33  papers  we  may  take  a  few  and  try  to  discuss 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  do  what  we  can  to  learn  from  these 
papers. 

The  Government  is  necessarily  interested  in  this  project.  No 
shipping  industry  can  thrive  without  government  support.  It  is  a 
competitive  world  in  which  we  live  and  in  this  competitive  world 
private  owners  by  themselves  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  that  they  need 
to  do.  The  Government,  I  may  assure  you,  will  come  to  your  assistance 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  help  you  to  make  a  mark  in  the  shipping 
world. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Conference  and  wish  you 
success. 


THE  NAVY 

Officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  Navy:  it  was  a  very  interesting 
and  enjoyable  experience  for  me  to  be  out  and  see  the  work 
which  you  have  been  doing. 
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I  see  very  complicated  apparatus  which  you  have  to  operate  without 
losing  a  split  second  if  you  want  to  be  correct  and  precise  in  your 
calculations.  Our  country  has  a  long  coast-line,  but  unfortunately  we 
do  not  have  a  strong  Navy.  The  Navy  works  on  ships  on  the  sea, 
submarines  and  aircraft.  So,  above  the  ground,  below  the  ground  ana 
on  the  ground,  you  have  all  operated.  We  have  excellent  material  in 
our  country  which  has  been  functioning  quite  well  and  it  is  up  to  any 
kind  of  challenge  you  may  have.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  desire  that 
our  Navy  will  get  strengthened  in  both  quality  and  quantity  and  we 
will  have  sufficient  number  of  submarines  and  naval  aircraft  also  to 
help  the  process  of  defending  our  country  whenever  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  recent  conflicts  which  we  had,  both  from 
land  forces,  China  in  1962  and  Pakistan  in  September,  1965,  our  land 
and  air  forces  were  brought  into  operation,  though  the  Navy  was  also 
called  upon  to  do  something.  They  did  their  very  best  under  the 
limitations  in  which  they  had  to  work.  I  congratulate  all  those 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Navy  on  the  excellent  promise  and  work  they 
have  done — the  promise  they  gave  to  us  of  greater  achievements  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  see  our  men.  at 
work. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  SEA 

Friends:  I  was  here  in  1963  in  connection  with  the  Silver  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  which  has  been  making  steady 
progress  ever  since  then.  On  that  occasion,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  though  it  was  a  voluntary  organisation,  non-official  in 
its  character,  it  always  got  the  assistance  of  officials  like  myself  and 
Governor  Cherian,  So,  in  this  country,  it  is  not  very  necessary  for  us 
to  go  about  distinguishing  between  official  and  non-official  because  it 
has  now  become  officially  recognised  and  whatever  help  the  Government 
can  render  to  it  will  be  given  to  it.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  call  it 
after  the  name  of  Jawaharlal.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  one  who  lived  and 
died  for  our  country.  He  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
people.  His  great  characteristics  were  outstanding  patriotism,  discipline 
and  courage.  These  are  the  qualities  which  we  expect  from  our  young 
men.  It  is  good  for  them  to  know  that  everyone  should  be  ready  when 
an  emergency  arises  and  we  should  not  go  about  waiting  for  an 
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opportunity.  Everybody  can  be  of  help  to  our  country  at  any  time. 
Our  country  is  in  such  a  condition;  take  the  food  problem,  take  the 
foreign  exchange,  these  are  all  difficulties,  but  to  ease  the  situation 
everyone  can  offer  his  assistance  and  do  something.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  commissioning  the  ship  and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  it  is  named 
after  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


LADY  HARDINGE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  join  you  all  in  the  rejoicings  which 
you  legitimately  have  on  this  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  Lady  Hardinge  Medical  College,  From  the  time  it 
was  instituted  till  today  it  has  made  several  changes;  it  has  expanded 
its  activities  and  today  you  are  able  to  take  about  a  hundred  students 
every  year.  I  heard  Dr  Sushila  Nayaris  speech  that  4our  students  on 
their  own  merits  are  able  to  compete  with  others  and  can  be  admitted 
into  regular  medical  colleges/  That  does  not  mean,  i  hope,  that  you  are 
not  getting  the  very  best  students  for  your  College  here.  At  any  rate, 
from  your  output  and  the  results  you  have  attained,  it  is  clear  that  your 
students  are  also  really  able.  And  all  these  years  you  have  produced 
about  1,200  graduates  and  they  axe  doing  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  elsewhere,  doing  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  country 
and  to  the  College  to  which  they  belong. 

There  are  several  things  which  a  Medical  College  should  do  and 
ought  to  do.  The  invocation  song  said,  nihsesa  jddyapahah,  root  out  all 
the  diseases  in  your  mind.  It  is  not  merely  the  diseases  of  the  body  but 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

One  of  our  great  writers,  Patanjali,  who  wrote  Yoga  Sutra,  also 
wrote  a  work  on  grammar  and  on  medicine.  In  other  words,  he  said 
serenity  of  mind  was  due  to  yoga,  and  clarity  of  speech  was  due  to 
grammar.  The  great  grammarian  wrote  also  on  medicine.  The  same 
writer  wrote  three  different  works.  He  made  out  that  the  human  being 
is  a  whole :  mind,  body  and  spirit.  He  will  be  a  healthier  whole  only  if 
all  these  three  things  work  together  and  are  in  a  healthy  spirit.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  Patanjali,  one  of  the  great  writers  of  ancient 
India,  wrote  three  works — one  on  grammar,  one  on  medicine  and  the 
third  on  Yoga. 

You  are  attending  to  all  these  three  tilings,  I  hope.  But  we  find 
actually  that  our  education  is  not  complete,  is  not  proper,  and  many 
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of  the  diseases  to  which  you  cater,  many  of  the  sufferings  which  you 
try  to  heal,  are  due  to  either  war  casualties  or  casualties  in  our  own 
country  due  to  disturbances  in  which  we  indulge.  This  orgy  of  destruc¬ 
tion  which  we  have  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  essentially 
a  discourtesy  to  the  human  spirit.  We  are  not  behaving  like  true  human 
beings  when  we  indulge  in  such  activities,  which  we  will  not  indulge  in 
if  we  are  alone.  It  is  in  the  mass  that  we  lose  all  balance  and  we  try  to 
do  what  the  other  man  does.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  should  try 
to  educate  our  human  beings  as  really  civilized  beings  and  not  merely 
physically  healthy  but  mentally  derelict  and  morally  diseased.  That  is 
not  the  aim  of  true  education. 

Education,  according  to  our  tradition,  according  to  the  verse  which 
was  repeated  here  today,  is  a  thing  which  requires  us  to  root  out  the 
diseases  of  our  mind;  immorality  is  a  disease,  killing  another  is  a 
disease. 

If  we  are  able  to  settle  our  differences  within  our  nation  or  between 
nations  by  peaceful  means,  much  of  our  work  will  be  reduced.  But  we 
are  unable  still,  in  the  twentieth  century,  after  the  spectacular 
achievements  of  science  and  technology,  to  believe  that  inflicting 
suffering  is  worse  than  undergoing  suffering.  You  are  here  to  rid  people 
of  suffering,  of  sickness,  of  disease.  Remember  that  the  so-called  human 
beings  are  really  unhealthy  if  they  are  able  to  echo  merely  what  the 
other  does  and  do  what  the  other  does  instead  of  asking  the  question 
‘Am  I  behaving  like  a  human  being  or  am  I  behaving  like  a  brute?’ 
That  is  a  question  which  everyone  has  to  ask  himself  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  face  danger  or  difficulties  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 
I  am  not  saying  that  other  people  are  better  than  ourselves.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat.  But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  rid  this  country  of  these  disturbances,  riots,  etc.,  is  by 
making  people  believe  that  a  civilized  human  being  will  not  resort  to 
violence  so  long  as  he  has  the  possibility  of  settling  these  problems  in  a 
quiet  way. 

There  is  no  problem  which  cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 
There  is  nothing  at  all,  either  international  or  national,  which  cannot  be 
settled  in  a  quiet  way.  When  you  train  these  young  women  and  make 
them  look  after  themselves  and  look  after  the  children  and  look  after 
others,  you  must  make  them  realize  that  we  are  human  beings,  that 
we  have  a  spark  divine  in  us  and  there  is  no  meaning  in  our  trying  to 
suppress  it.  If  we  are  suppressing  it,  we  will  become  alienated  from 
our  true  nature,  merely  going  about  walking  in  this  world  with  our 
heads  on  our  shoulders,  without  any  kind  of  true  spirit  in  us.  We 
should  not  become  such  alienated,  exiled  human  beings.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  Divine  in  each  one  of  us,  and  if  we  forget  it,  if  we  merely 
look  after  the  periphery  and  if  we  overlook  the  very  centre  of  our  being. 
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if  we  do  not  understand  that  a  human  being  is  one  because  he  has  the 
image  of  God  in  him,  if  we  do  not  understand  that,  if  we  forget  it, 
what  happens  is  that  we  become  alienated,  become  exiled,  become 
strangers  even  in  this  world  when  we  are  having  so  many  people  in 
whose  company  we  may  live. 

My  anxiety  is  that  the  education  which  you  impart  to  your  young 
women  and  children  here,  that  education  should  be  regarded  as 
incomplete  so  long  as  you  overlook  the  whole  nature  of  man.  You 
must  have  the  play  of  life,  you  must  have  the  satisfaction  of  mind,  you 
must  have  the  tranquillity  of  spirit.  Unless  you  are  able  to  cultivate  all 
these  three  things  you  cannot  regard  yourself  as  an  educated  human 
being. 

I  think  having  an  institute  separately  for  women  and  men  will  look 
like  apartheid ,  trying  to  exclude  man  from  man  in  contact  with  human 
beings,  but  I  now  understand  that  you  are  in  close  intimacy  and  touch 
with  the  Willington  Hospital  and  you  are  going  there  for  doing  your 
work  and  I  hope  that  that  kind  of  co-operation  will  continue  to  the 
benefit  of  that  institution  and  this  institution  too.  Both  of  you  will  profit 
by  this  kind  of  mutual  give  and  take.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  if 
you  treat  human  beings  treat  them  as  wholes,  treat  them  as  bodies, 
minds  and  spirits.  Everyone  has  got  these  three  sides  and  all  these 
things  will  have  to  be  cultivated  before  a  man  can  call  himself  a  truly 
civilized  human  being. 

My  friend.  Dr  Sushila  Nayar,  tells  me  that  they  are  going  to  issue 
an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students.  I  hope  people  who 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  contribute  to  this  fund  generously.  As  a 
small  token,  I  myself  will  give  you  a  thousand  rupees. 


MARITIME  DAY 

Friends  :  let  me  first  of  all  welcome  our  Prime  Minister,  who  has  just 
returned  from  her  recent  tour  abroad. 

So  far  as  shipping  is  concerned,  it  has  been  with  us  from  the 
beginning  of  our  civilisation.  If  you  look  into  some  representations  of 
the  Mohenjodaro  relics,  you  find  ships,  vessels  of  different  varieties, 
depicted  there.  You  find  again  these  descriptions  in  Buddhist  stupas 
and  our  literature  has  references  to  ships;  and  we  look  upon  the  world 
as  samsdra  which  we  all  wish  to  cross;  tarati  sokam  atmavit,  the  man  of 
knowledge  will  be  able  to  cross  the  ocean  of  sorrow.  The  very  word 
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firthankara  in  Jainism  and  Buddhism  refers  to  the  ocean  which  we 
have  to  cross.  The  Upanisad  describes  that  the  way  to  get  across  the 
demands  of  ritualistic  piety  is  worse. 

plavd  hycte  adrdhd  yajha-rupd 

astadasoktam  avaram  yesu  karma 

They  are  unsteady,  unstable,  and  it  is  only  through  self-knowledge  that 
you  can  attain  moksa.  And  apart  from  that,  the  sea  has  been  a  great 
instrument  of  international  co-operation.  If  you  have  Buddhist  ideas 
spread  across  the  whole  of  South-East  Asia,  if  you  find  in  Djakarta 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Visnu  along  with  a  temple  to  Buddha,  these  were 
due  to  the  way  in  which  our  seamen  carried  across  the  great  riches  of 
our  learning. 

Lloyd  George  met  a  youngster  who  wanted  to  become  a  sailor. 
He  said,  “Why  do  you  want  to  become  a  sailor?  You  can  have  all  the 
storms,  all  the  cyclones,  all  the  things  that  you  have  at  sea,  if  you 
enter  public  life.  If  you  go  there,  you  will  find  sea,  cyclones,  storms, 
which  you  have  to  come  across.  Why  do  you  want  to  become  a  sailor?” 
The  boy  said,  “I  want  to  do  something  more  useful  than  public  life.” 
So  Lloyd  George  was  not  able  to  influence  the  youngster  to  change  his 
profession. 

Ever  so  many  people  have  spoken  to  us  about  the  conditions  of 
our  shipping  and  of  our  seamen.  All  these  things  require  considerable 
improvement.  Great  improvement  is  taking  place  after  our  Independence 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Though  I  do  not  say  that  we  will  be 
able  to  beat  everybody  in  the  world,  yet  we  will  be  able  to  see  to  if 
that  our  goods  are  taken  by  our  ships  and  we  are  able  to  help  other 
peoples  also  so  that  there  will  be  some  kind  of  interchange,  cultural 
interchange  also,  and  commodities  being  transported  from  one  part  to 
another  part  of  the  world.  These  are  the  things  that  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  up  through  increased  shipping.  Very  soon  we  will  have 
5-million  tonnage.  I  am  glad  to  inaugurate  this  3rd  Maritime  Day  and 
wish  the  seamen  who  are  working  abroad,  who  are  working  with  us 
and  the  institutions  which  are  training  them,  all  success. 
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WE  CAN  CHANGE  OUR  ATTITUDE 

T  am  glad  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  conference.  Workers  have  done 
JL  their  own  work  without  much  publicity  and  propaganda,  but  do 
not  imagine  that  therefore  your  work  is  less  recognised.  We  are  all 
thankful  to  you  for  the  work  which  you  are  doing. 

From  the  report  which  Dr  Rao  has  read  to  us,  we  see  that  we  are 
not  merely  trying  to  cure  leprosy  patients  but  we  are  also  trying  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  leprosy.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of 
our  general  insanitation  and  low7  health  in  the  whole  country.  The 
quicker  we  remove  these  difficulties,  the  quicker  will  be  the  lack  of 
spread  of  leprosy.  It  is  a  concomitant  or  expression  of  the  general 
conditions  of  our  health  and  therefore,  if  our  health  conditions  improve, 
as  they  are  steadily  improving,  leprosy  will  also  diminish. 

The  next  thing  is  that  it  is  not  merely  the  question  of  curing 
leprosy;  as  you  say,  leprosy  is  curable.  For  a  long  time,  we  were 
thinking  that  several  things  were  incurable,  but  they  have  now  come 
to  be  treated  as  curable.  Many  diseases  from  which  the  world  suffers 
are  curable  provided  we  have  the  will  and  the  determination.  Even 
such  a  big  thing  as  war  is  something  which  can  be  prevented  if  we  all 
make  up  our  minds  that  there  should  be  no  war  and  that  we  should 
settle  our  differences  in  peaceful  ways.  And  if  we  want  to  bring  about 
peace,  we  have  to  fight  hunger,  poverty,  disease,  etc.  Leprosy  comes 
under  that.  So  we  are  trying  to  eradicate  leprosy  also  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  better  conditions  in  the  world.  It  is  waging  peace;  it  is  not 
merely  waging  war.  That  is  what  it  comes  to  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
know  that  voluntary  agencies  and  Government  agencies  are  co-operating 
in  this  matter.  The  other  day  I  was  at  Wardha  for  opening  the  Gandhi 
Memorial  Leprosy  Foundation.  This  means  that  between  the 
Governmental  agencies  and  the  voluntary  agencies,  there  is  full 
co-operation  and  we  should  try  to  see  to  it  that  this  co-operation 
spreads. 

We  should  take  part  in  physical  and  emotional  rehabilitation  of 
leprosy  patients.  The  physical  rehabilitation  is  improvement  of  surgery 
and  medicine,  etc.  The  emotional  rehabilitation  is  something  which  we 
all  should  develop.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  looking  upon  any  patient 
as  incurable  or  as  someone  to  be  outcast  or  ostracized.  All  these 
things  are  wrong,  both  morally  and  physically.  We  can  cure  leprosy 
patients  and  the  leprosy  patients  should  be  treated  by  us  with  respect 
and  dignity.  Emotional  rehabilitation  is  just  that,  and  that  means 
human  nature  will  have  to  be  improved. 

Speech  at  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Hind  Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh,  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  26  April,  1966 
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When  I  happened  to  be  in  America  in  1963,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  said,  ‘Inclement  weather,  we  cannot  avoid  it.’  I  said.  We 
cannot  change  events,  but  we  can  change  our  attitude  to  events.  So 
it  is  our  attitude  to  leprosy  that  has  to  be  altered.  We  must  look  upon 
the  patients  with  dignity,  as  people  who  are  more  unfortunate  than 
criminal,  or  wicked.  Unfortunate  people  do  require  much  attention 
from  us  and  greater  attention  than  ordinary  people  who  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  So  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  change  our  emotional  attitudes 
towards  patients  of  leprosy  and  I  hope  that  is  being  done. 

And  then  it  is  because  the  world  is  coming  together  that  many 
nations  are  interested  in  rooting  out  leprosy  in  our  country,  because 
they  think  that  if  there  is  some  kind  of  stir  in  diseases  functioning 
somewhere,  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  treat  itself  to  be  happy.  That 
is  why  you  have  quarantine  regulations  wherever  you  get  down  at  an 
airport.  They  try  to  find  out  whether  you  are  free  from  any  kind  of 
vims  infection,  etc.  In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health, 
the  world  has  to  be  regarded  as  indivisible.  So  if  you  have  leprosy 
patients  here,  there  are  people  who  come  from  outside  who  try  to  help 
us  to  root  out  leprosy  from  our  country.  This  is  what  they  are 
attempting  to  do  and  we  should  be  thankful  to  them  for  all  the 
assistance  they  are  rendering.  It  may  be  enlightened  self-interest  but 
at  the  same  time  altruism  and  service  also. 

Whatever  we  may  do,  we  are  interested  in  improving  the  general 
health  conditions  of  our  country.  It  is  absolutely  essential.  The  Health 
Ministry  is  doing  its  best.  Practically,  it  has  rooted  out  malaria;  it  is 
trying  to  root  out  tuberculosis  and  a  time  will  come  when  we  will  be 
able  to  root  out  leprosy  also.  It  is  for  that  that  we  have  all  to  work  and 
we  have  to  work  for  it  in  the  way  of  national  service  and  also  improve 
all  fellowmen,  men  and  women,  who  happen  to  suffer  from  these 
dread  diseases.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  more  and  more  people  are  taking 
interest  in  this  matter — propaganda,  publicity,  brochures  and  things 
like  that.  These  are  very  essential  and  it  is  this  work  which  your  men 
and  your  institute  are  doing;  I  hope  this  work  will  go  on  continuously 
and  we  will  all  work  together  for  the  one  task  of  rooting  out  leprosy 
from  our  country.  That  is  my  earnest  hope  and  ardent  desire. 
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ARJXJNA  AWARDS 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  give  away  these  Arjuna  Awards. 

Our  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  taking  greater  and  greater 
interest  in  sports  activities  and  in  the  development  of  physical  health. 
The  presence  of  General  Cariappa  as  the  head  of  the  Sports  Association 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Institutes  of  Physical  Education  throughout 
the  country  are  an  indication  of  it. 

Sports  today  have  become  diversified,  from  mountaineering  to 
badminton,  hockey,  football,  cricket,  etc.  It  has  its  risks  also.  I  was 
sad  to  see  the  young  gentleman  who  received  a  bullet  injury  in  our 
recent  conflict  with  Pakistan.  Anyway,  our  congratulations  to  all  the 
.  winners  of  the  Awards. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  the  physical  health  of  the  nation.  But  as 
we  get  rid  of  these  physical  ailments,  our  mental  ailments  are  on  the 
increase.  Intolerance,  exclusiveness,  anger,  of  which  we  find  varied 
expression  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  also  things  which  we 
have  to  cure.  It  is  no  use  merely  growing  like  a  giant  physically; 
mentally  and  spiritually  also  we  must  develop  some  kind  of  tranquil 
temper.  That  is  equally  essential  at  a  time  when  intolerance  and 
ignorance  are  on  the  increase  and  people  resort  to  violence  on  the 
slightest  pretext  and  begin  to  talk  ill  of  each  other  and  do  all  sorts 
of  things  of  which  we  as  a  country  will  not  be  proud.  We  have  to  be 
careful  about  making  our  minds  also  tranquil  and  calm.  I  do  hope 
that  you  are  not  merely  physically  fit  but  mentally  calm,  spiritually 
serene. 


TRUTH  AND  COMPOSURE 

Friends:  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  and  participate  in  these 
auspicious  functions.  I  should  first  like  to  congratulate  Mr  Cherian, 
his  brother  Mr  Matthew,  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  the  way 
in  which  the  paper  has  led  its  life  and  come  to  its  present  position.  I 
wish  the  paper  all  success  in  the  future  so  that  it  may  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength.  It  has  today  a  circulation  of  nearly  2  lakhs.  If  all 
those  who  read  the  paper  are  guided  by  the  principles  which  animate 
the  editors,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing.  Mr  Cherian  told  us  that  he 
took  up  this  editorship  with  the  words  of  his  father  who  called  upon 

Speech  after  giving  away  the  Arjuna  Awards  for  1964-65,  at  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  8  July,  1966 

Address  at  the  Mai  ay  ala  Manorama  Platinum  Jubilee  Inauguration, 
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him  to  carry  out  this  as  a  sacred  trust.  The  invocation  song,  which  we 
had,  started  by  saying:  santakaram  bhujagasayanam.  Even  though 
we  are  with  all  the  hisses  and  storms,  we  must  preserve  our  spirit  of 
tranquillity.  Whatever  comments  we  make,  we  should  make  with 
composure  and  compassion.  We  should  not  be  led  away  by  the  clamour 
and  bitterness  of  the  day-to-day  struggle,  but  preserve  a  high  attitude, 
a  noble  attitude,  which  will  enable  us  to  educate  our  people.  Manoramd 
is  not  merely  for  entertaining  the  people,  as  its  name  may  suggest;  it  is 
for  educating  them  also.  It  must  avoid  distortions,  lies,  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  etc.,  and,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  serve  humanity  and  all  those 
who  read  the  paper.  That  is  what  it  should  attempt  to  do.  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  it  has  the  blessings  of  both  the  young  and  the  old 
the  past  and  the  present,  all  these  are  co-operating  with  this. 

Our  one  thought  should  be  that  we  cannot  serve  God  if  we  indulge 
in  untruth.  General  Smuts  once  suggested  to  Winston  Churchill,  “Gandhi 
is  a  man  of 'God,  you  must  try  to  know  him  better.”  His  answer  to  it 
was,  “I  have  made  more  Bishops  than  anyone  else  since  the  time  of  St 
Augustine.”  That  is  how  he  put  it.  Once  before,  you  all  remember  that 
Stalin  was  asked  to  make  up  with  the  Vatican.  And  his  answer  was, 
“How  many  divisions  has  the  Pope?”  In  other  words,  we  are  judging 
greatness  by  the  strength  of  arms,  by  the  strength  of  material  possessions 
and  we  are  not  taking  into  account  the  true  spirit  of  saintliness;  that  is 
what  makes  a  nation  great.  The  highest  kind  of  religion  is  the  practice 
of  the  presence  of  God;  sahajavastha,  aham  brahmdsmi :  I  am  the 
divine  reality;  I  and  my  father  are  one.  A  sense  of  the  all-embracing 
presence  of  the  Divine  must  animate  anyone  who  claims  himself  a  man 
of  God.  That  kind  of  a  thing  is  not  easy  to  attain,  so  the  next  stage  is 
said  to  be  dhydna  and  dharana  meditation  and  contemplation.  If  you 
are  unable  to  see  God  face  to  face,  if  you  do  not  feel  his  presence  in 
the  pulse  of  your  being,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  devote  some  time  for 
the  practice  of  meditation  and  contemplation.  That  is  dvitiya,  the 
second  stage,  dhydna  and  dhdrand. 

If  a  man  complains  to  you,  “Even  if  I  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to 
focus  my  attention  on  the  Supreme,  I  am  unable  to  do  so,”  for  him 
you  say,  trtiyd  pratima  piijd,  symbol,  image,  something  which  will  help 
us  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  Supreme;  and  if  someone  belonging  to 
the  tribal  or  some  other  region  tells  you  that  even  if  I  have  something 
before  me,  I  am  unable  to  concentrate  my  attention  on  it,  then  you 
tell  him,  “go  to  Mecca,  go  to  Banaras,  go  to  Rome,”  etc.,  homa  ydtrd 
caturthika;  if  you  wish  to  attain  a  sense  of  God,  then  the  lowest  stage 
is  going  to  pilgrim  centres.  The  next  higher  is  worship  of  a  symbol; 
the  next  higher  is  contemplation  and  meditation;  the  highest  of  all  is 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  feeling  that  you  are  ahvays  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Divine,  enveloped  by  the  Divine,  above,  below,  aside. 
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everywhere,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  to  this  place  or 
that  place,  but  wherever  you  are  God  is  with  you.  Go  up  to  heaven, 
you  will  find  him  there;  go  to  hell,  you  will  find  him  there  also. 
In  other  words,  everyone  who  believes  that  he  is  a  worshipper,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  God,  must  try  to  acquire  this  spirit  of  the  presence  of  God 
everywhere.  If  we  have  that,  even  if  we  are  tossed  about  in  the  stormy 
ocean  of  this  life,  we  will  be  able  to  preserve  our  calm  and  tranquillity, 
and  even  when  we  write  our  editorials,  etc.,  we  will  not  mislead  people, 
we  will  simply  stand  by  the  truth.  Even  though  we  are  dealing  with  the 
enemy,  with  the  wicked  people,  we  should  be  always  truthful,  never 
swerve  from  the  path  of  truth. 

Mr  Cherian  told  us  about  the  difficulties  we  are  having  round  about 
us,  hemmed  in  by  people  who  do  not  sympathise  with  our  aims  and 
aspirations.  What  are  we  to  do  then?  Nations  have  fallen  more  by 
their  internal  decay,  internal  stagnation,  deterioration,  inward  dissen¬ 
sions,  etc.,  than  by  assaults  from  outside.  We  have  to  remember  that  our 
greatest  enemies  are  within  and  not  without.  If  we  are  able  to  stand 
together  as  one,  no  power  on  earth  can  defeat  us.  If  we  are  divided 
among  ourselves,  then  we  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  attack  which  comes 
over  us.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  us,  if  we  are  true  believers  in  God 
and  believers  in  our  nation,  to  get  together,  to  stand  together,  to 
overcome  all  these  differences  and  believe  that  we  have  a  mission  to 
humanity.  It  is  that  spirit  only  which  can  keep  alive  a  paper  like 
Manoramd . 

I  am  happy  that  it  has  struggled  on  and  survived.  Somebody  asked 
a  veteran  from  the  Second  World  War;  “What  did  you  do  in  the 
Second  World  War?”  “Sir,  I  survived.”  So  what  did  you  do  in  the 
great  days  of  our  struggle?  You  survived.  After  seven  or  eight  years  of 
struggle,  trepidation  and  tribulation,  you  have  come  to  occupy  a  place 
in  our  country  which  is  as  good  as  any  other  newspaper  has.  I  wish  the 
Manoramd  all  success  in  future,  greater  success,  but  to  keep  to  the 
path  of  truth  and  composure. 


METALS,  MINERALS  AND  MEN 

Dr  Antia  has  said  that  metals  have  entered  our  life.  As  I  entered 
this  hall,  we  had  the  national  anthem  with  a  metallic 
twang.  It  shows  how  metals  have  entered.  Jubilees,  silver, 
golden,  diamond,  platinum,  are  named  after  metals.  And  the  ages  of  the 

Speech  at  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Mining,  Geological  and  Metallurgical 
Institute  of  India,  on  presenting  a  commemoration  volume  to  Dr  D.  N.  Wadia 
and  opening  a  branch  of  the  Institute,  New  Delhi,  6  August,  1966 
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world  and  civilisations  are  distinguished  by  the  non-use  or  use  of 
metals,  bronze  age,  iron  age,  etc.  Earth  has  been  a  very  generous 
mother  to  us,  providing  in  plenty,  as  Dr  Wadia  said,  even  those 
materials  necessary  for  the  modern  purposes — thorium,  uranium, 
plutonium,  etc.,  and  we  have  been  developing  these  resources.  We  have 
a  Minister  in  charge  of  Mines  and  Metals.  That  shows  the  importance 
which  the  Government  is  giving  to  this  new  subject. 

It  is  said  we  have  been  very  good  in  the  use  of  metals  in  times 
gone  by.  Subjects  thrive  under  neglect  and  languish  under  attention. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  the  attention  we  give  to  this  subject  makes  for 
progress  of  this  subject.  You  had  80  members  when  the  Institute 
started  sixty  years  ago  and  now  there  are  nearly  two  thousand 
members.  And  the  geologists,  young  geologists  at  least,  are  people 
of  whom  we  can  be  very  proud.  The  scientists  of  our  country  are 
hopeful  of  the  future  of  our  developing  economy.  Petroleum,  gas, 
geology,  mining,  metallurgy.  Atomic  Energy  Establishment,  wherever 
you  go,  one  hopeful  sign  is  the  smart  young  men,  efficient,  skilled,  proud 
of  their  work,  contributing  to  the  growth  of  scientific  literature  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  our  country. 

When  I  was  asked  to  come  here,  the  specific  purpose  for  which  I 
was  asked  to  come  was  to  hand  over  the  volume  to  Dr  Wadia,  with 
our  gratitude,  with  our  affection,  with  our  admiration  for  the  long 
outstanding  services  which  he  has  rendered  not  only  to  the  science  of 
geology  but  to  the  general  scientific  development  in  our  country.  And 
it  is  our  fervent  wish  that  this  Institute  whose  diamond  jubilee  we  are 
celebrating  today,  will  have  a  great  future,  and  Dr  Wadia  himself  a 
future  in  which  he  would  be  able  to  train  more  and  more  geologists 
and  make  more  and  more  contribution. 

The  mere  development  of  science  is  not  enough.  We  have  to 
develop  scientific  habits  of  mind.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  see 
that  even  in  these  days  when  science  has  developed,  when  scientific 
habits  are  supposed  to  be  growing,  we  have  quacks,  cranks,  frauds,  who 
go  to  our  old  women  and  others  and  tell  them  that  they  are  going  to 
make  gold  out  of  sand.  If  you  have  any  scientific  frame  of  mind,  a  thing 
like  that  will  be  put  an  end  to.  We  must  not  try  to  do  things  which  are 
supposed  to  be  impossible,  which  are  really  impossible  and  only  they 
walk  away  with  whatever  little  they  can  get.  They  do  not  produce  more 
gold  than  they  have  to  start  with.  So  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
develop  not  merely  scientific  knowledge  but  a  scientific  frame  of  mind, 
scientific  habits,  which  will  enable  us  not  to  do  things  in  different 
compartments  of  our  lives,  one  thing  for  the  eclipse  day,  another  thing 
for  the  examination  paper. 

And  there  is  the  third  thing;  besides  the  inauguration  of  the 
diamond  jubilee  celebrations,  and  presentation  of  the  commemoration 
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volume  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  of  Indian  and  foreign 
geologists  who  have  all  paid  their  respects  to  Professor  Wadia,  they 
are  establishing  a  branch  of  this  Institute  in  Delhi.  That  is  the  third 
function  which  they  are  doing  today.  I  hope  that  once  this  branch  is 
established  here,  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Metals  will  have  some  kind 
of  liaison  with  it  and  try  to  find  out  what  exactly  is  happening.  I  have 
pleasure,  very  great  pleasure,  in  inaugurating  the  diamond  jubilee 
celebrations,  in  presenting  this  volume  to  Professor  Wadia,  wishing  him 
well  in  the  future,  and  establishing  or  starting  or  opening  a  branch  of 
the  Institute  in  Delhi.  I  do  these  things  with  great  pleasure. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

IT  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  the  platinum 
jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Calcutta  University  Institute.  In  the 
years  I  was  in  the  University  at  Calcutta  I  participated  in  several 
functions  of  this  Institute. 

This  City  of  Calcutta,  its  University  and  this  Institute  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of  modern  India.  If  we  turn  over 
the  names  of  the  people  associated  with  them,  we  will  be  struck  by  the 
variety  and  versatility  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Calcutta.  Some  were 
known  for  their  personal  courage,  heroic  sacrifice  and  deep  patriotism. 
The  others  who  did  not  go  to  prison  for  political  views  or  did  not 
face  grave  physical  danger  in  military  conflicts,  did  not  suffer  from 
poverty,  still  were  men  who  captured  the  spirit  of  life.  Love  of  truth, 
love  of  friends,  love  of  beauty,  understanding,  courage,  generosity, 
tolerance,  these  have  combined  to  produce  men  and  women  at  once 
human  and  unique. 

This  Institute  was  started  not  merely  to  teach  people  to  know 
what  they  do  not  know  but  also  to  teach  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not 
behave.  Its  first  name  is  “Society  for  the  higher  training  of  youngmen”. 
Through  sports,  intellectual  debates  and  discussions,  through 
recreational  activities,  it  has  tried  to  improve  the  quality  of  students. 

The  world  is  moving  in  a  faster  rhythm  today.  Modern  India  is 
marked  by  national  consciousness,  development  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  growth  of  humanistic  thought  traceable  to  the  work  of  great 
leaders  of  Bengal.  They  made  us  aware  of  our  culture  which  is  in 
conscious  change  and  movement.  History  is  tradition  and  change. 
Tradition  is  a  perception  not  only  of  the  pastness  of  the  past  but  its 
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presentness.  Education  gives  us  a  new  outlook.  The  new  mobility  is 
motivated  by  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo.  There  is  a  break 
with  the  past.  There  is  a  desire  for  change.  If  we  do  not  question  the 
status  quo,  if  we  believe  that  our  destiny  is  inevitably  controlled  by 
fate,  stars,  or  the  forces  of  nature,  we  repeat  old  habits  of  work  and 
patterns  of  life  and  we  will  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our 
country.  We  must  expose  ourselves  to  change.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
incessant  struggle  to  improve  our  education.  Asantosah  sriyo  mulam, 
discontent  is  the  root  of  progress.  Civilisations  have  declined  sometimes 
not  because  of  conquest  but  because  of  stagnation.  They  die  because  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  learned,  the  indifference  of  youth,  the  gullibility 
of  the  public  and  the  selfishness  of  classes. 

We  wish  to  achieve  a  better  life  through  self-government. 
Government  means  discipline,  devotion  to  public  good.  Great  social 
objectives  are  not  gained  except  through  self-denial  and  in  this  great 
endeavour  of  freeing  our  people  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  the 
scourge  of  disease,  each  individual  has  to  do  his  best. 

Democracy  is  a  system  of  values  and  processes  designed  to  achieve 
the  highest  development  of  each  individual.  We  achieved  political 
independence  and  adopted  a  Constitution  based  on  ideals  of  social 
purpose  as  distinguished  from  the  prescriptive  rights  of  class. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  of  us  the  objective  seems  to  be  success 
in  a  limited  sense  of  the  term,  acquisition  of  status,  self-indulgence  and 
comfort.  When  we  lose  self-confidence,  we  turn  to  pleasure,  excitement 
and  crime.  If  our  activities  are  touched  with  the  envy  of  status  and 
power,  we  may  sink  into  apathy,  drifting  through  life. 

That  country  is  rich  whose  people  are  healthy,  educated,  free  and 
self-reliant.  If  we  debase  men,  we  debase  our  whole  country.  If  we  love 
our  country  we  must  make  our  country  lovable,  make  our  people  strong, 
healthy  and  self-reliant. 

In  the  name  of  promoting  great  social  goals,  we  forget  the  basic 

function  of  all  social  progress.  If  gold  rusts,  a  poet  said,  what  shall  iron 

do?  If  water  chokes  us,  what  shall  we  drink?  If  indifference  to  the  rule 
of  law  permeates  the  community,  we  will  decline.  Discourtesy  in 
behaviour  and  disrespect  for  law  do  not  ultimately  serve  national 
progress.  By  encouraging  young  students,  even  children,  to  join  strikes 
and  demonstrations,  we  do  not  train  them  in  civic  sanity  and  social 
discipline.  They  evade  responsibility  by  allying  themselves  with  the 
mass.  We  behave  like  men  bewitched.  What  we  fear  most  of  all  is  to 
wake  up.  We  wish  to  remain  in  torpor  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  soul. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  we  may  have  legitimate  social  grievances. 

The  test  is  not  how  the  rich  live  but  how  the  poor  do.  We  may  seek 

justifiable  social  goals  but  in  realising  these,  we  should  not  overlook 
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the  very  foundations  of  social  order  and  progress.  If  we  indulge  in 
disturbances  and  create  disorder,  we  will  undermine  the  very  basis  of 
democracy.  From  violence  we  slide  into  mob  rule,  and  from  mob  rule 
we  lapse  into  chaos  and  anarchy.  Some  may  court  the  latter  but  they 
are,  I  am  certain,  only  a  few. 

The  difficult  conditions  in  which  our  people  live  are  the  hard 
facts  of  life.  We  resent  the  poverty,  the  suffering  and  squalor.  Their 
elimination  is  among  our  nation’s  highest  priorities.  Suffering  is 
inseparable  from  social  revolution;  but  it  should  not  be  stained  by 
irrationality,  violence  and  cruelty  so  easily  released  when  habitual 
conventional  forms  break  down. 

De  Valera  with  his  green  shirts. 

His  back  to  the  wall; 

Hitler  with  his  brown  shirts. 

Riding  for  a  fall; 

Mussolini  with  his  black  shirts. 

Lording  it  all; 

Three  cheers  for  Mahatma  Gandhi 
With  no  shirt  at  all. 

Truth,  purity  and  courage,  order  as  the  basis,  love  as  the  principle 
and  progress  as  the  end  marked  Gandhi’s  life.  Gandhi’s  life  and  work 
have  built  up  the  image  of  India  in  the  world.  We  should  adopt  his 
ideals  if  we  are  not  to  tarnish  that  image.  They  must  be  worked  into 
the  blood  and  nerves  of  the  people.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
great  leaders  associated  with  the  Institute  in  the  last  75  years  will  not 
be  betrayed. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  MATTER 

Friends:  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  5th 
World  Congress  of  Cardiology.  I  should  like  to  extend  a  special 
welcome  to  the  illustrious  persons  who  have  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  attend  this  Congress.  Their  names  are  well-known  to 
all  of  us.  At  any  rate,  we  will  know  more  about  them  after  this  Congress. 

When  I  looked  at  this  audience,  I  felt  that  it  is  an  audience  which 
is  greatly  interested  in  cardiology.  It  is  one  of  the  best  attended  meetings 
in  this  Vigyan  Bhavan.  Generally  people  say  that  we  are  lost  in 
metaphysical  reveries  and  speculations  about  the  Unknown  and  the 
Infinite;  but  that  we  are  interested  in  human  problems  of  life  and 
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health  is  indicated  by  this  audience.  If  you  turn  to  our  own  ancient 
scriptures,  you  will  find  that  ayurveda  is  the  science  of  life  and  health. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  science  of  disease.  It  is  not  pathology.  But  it  is  a 
science  of  life  and  health.  The  invocation  that  has  been  given  here  on 
this  occasion  tells  us  that  we  should  all  be  free  from  disease.  That  is 
the  prayer  which  we  make  and  we  have  said  that  health  constitutes  the 
physical  basis  of  every  kind  of  development;  whether  artistic 
development  or  ethical  development  or  spiritual  development,  the  root 
basis  of  all  these  things  is  arogya.  Without  health,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  much.  And  an  injunction  is  laid  on  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
that  they  should  have  the  relief  of  suffering  as  the  main  principle. 

Some  of  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  four  truths  of 
Buddhism  were  derived  from  ayurveda.  Ayurveda  tells  you  the  disease, 
the  cause  of  disease,  the  way  to  remove  disease,  and  the  way  to  health. 
The  Buddha  transferred  it  to  a  wider  plane  and  said,  ‘Suffering,  the 
cause  of  suffering,  the  way  to  remove  suffering  and  how  to  get 
enlightenment  and  contentment.’  The  four  principles  of  disease,  its  root, 
the  way  to  remove  it,  and  health,  are  found  in  the  four  truths  of 
Buddhism.  But  even  though  we  have  had  all  these  things  for  ages,  life 
has  moved.  There  are  many  things  which  we  have  to  learn  from  other 
countries  and  practitioners  of  this  science. 

I  am  a  layman.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  heart 
disease,  etc.,  but  I  asked  an  eminent  physician  here  some  years  ago  as 
to  what  are  the  symptoms  of  heart  disease.  He  said,  ‘Nausea,  sweating, 
chest  pain;  if  you  have  these  three  things,  beware,  be  careful,  consult  a 
physician.’  That  is  what  he  said.  Mr  Datey  has  spoken  to  you  already 
about  the  need  for  a  simple,  contented  life.  Emotional  stress  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  bring  about  heart  affections.  So  many  things  operate 
on  the  heart;  diabetes,  rheumatism,  any  affection  of  lungs  or 
kidneys*  may  have  an  indirect  effect  on  the  heart  itself.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  any  kind  of  heart  attack  is  to  lead  a  quiet,  simple  life, 
avoid  emotional  strains  as  much  as  possible.  Is  that  possible  in  a  world 
like  ours?  Will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  speed?  I  am  reminded  of  what 
the  Shah  of  Iran  said  when  he  was  invited  to  witness  the  Derby.  T  know 
one  horse  travels  faster  than  the  other,  but  I  am  not  interested  which 
horse  does  it.’  The  question  of  witnessing  the  Derby  and  getting  excited 
is  a  thing  which  you  can  avoid.  A  simple  regular  life,  a  prudent  diet, 
gentle  and  regular  exercise,  avoidance  of  even  smoking,  and  such  other 
things  pre-dispose  to  keeping  a  regular  life. 

I  went  once  to  Mayo  Clinic  and  got  myself  checked  up  for  two 
days.  The  last  day  they  gave  me  a  very  healthy  testimonial.  Recommen¬ 
dation  is :  “Lead  the  kind  of  life  you  have  been  leading  hitherto”.  That, 
I  thought,  was  very  reassuring.  If  anybody  tells  you  that  you  are  leading 
a  right  kind  of  life,  the  only  certificate  which  you  get  from  a  committee 
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of  doctors  who  tested  you  for  five  hours,  putting  you  through  all  sorts 
of  things  and  ultimately  telling  you  that  you  are  all  right.  Well,  it  is 
what  I  think  a  properly  regulated  life  can  give  you.  It  is  necessary 
at  this  age  when  so  many  things  are  happening,  cardiac  surgery,  cardiac 
medicine,  all  these  things  have  been  growing.  We  massage  the  sick 
heart,  we  are  able  to  replace  faulty  veins,  etc.  You  are  even  replacing 
a  heart.  One  of  these  days  even  the  whole  human  being  will  be  replaced ! 
Anything  like  that  might  happen.  But  great  relief  is  given  to  many 
people  who  suffer  from  heart  attack. 

We  are  told  that  the  heart  is  a  treacherous  thing  and  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  any  kind  of  difficulties  or  unnecessary  strains.  Do  not 
put  yourself  to  great  physical  exertion.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the 
miracles  of  science,  medical  science,  and  the  miracles  of  surgery,  cardiac 
surgery,  these  things  have  grown  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  it  is  necessary 
for  everyone  wherever  he  may  be — as  health  is  indivisible,  disease  is 
also  indivisible — to  try  to  cure  patients  wherever  they  may  be.  It  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  our  Indian  cardiologists  to  learn  from  those  who 
have  come  from  abroad  and  take  from  them  whatever  valuable  lessons 
they  can  take.  It  is  said  that  the  Buddha  meditated  and  got  it.  A  journal 
said,  “The  Buddha  for  security  wanted  you  to  conduct  meditation  and 
fast  and  prayer;  the  life  insurance  policy  will  give  you  that/’  You  can  get 
material  security  alone.  So  far  as  internal  security  is  concerned,  man 
must  understand  that  he  has  got  a  principle  which  is  not  to  be  equated 
with  the  objective  world.  Plato  said,  ‘The  philosopher  is  a  spectator  of 
all  time  and  existence.’  One  of  our  scriptures,  the  Bhagavadgitd,  says: 
ksaras  sarvani  bhutani  kutastho  aksara  ucyate.  This,  which  is  passing, 
is  perishable,  but  there  is  something  which  is  imperishable  in  yourself. 
They  are  asking  us  to  discover  the  secret  depths  of  our  spirit  from 
which  all  other  things  spring.  They  are  making  us  believe  that  man  is 
not  a  being  who  belongs  to  the  objective  series  of  happenings,  but  there 
is  something  superior  in  him  the  pure  inwardness,  pure  freedom.  It  is 
that  inwardness,  the  discovery  of  the  true  self,  that  will  enable  him  to 
have  contentment  or  peace  in  this  world.  So,  while  we  do  all  these  things 
so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned,  realising  that  man  is  a  subject 
and  not  a  mere  object  and  man  has  to  be  dealt  with  not  in  mere  flesh  or 
bone  or  muscle,  but  as  something  imperishable  which  is  there,  it  is  that 
discovery  which  will  give  us  true  peace  and  contentment. 

I  have  no  doubt,  now  that  psychiatry  is  improving  at  such  a  rapid 
pace,  that  side  of  life  will  also  be  understood  by  us.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Congress,  wishing  the  external  delegates  a 
happy  time  here  and  our  internal  delegates  a  useful  time. 
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A  MILLION  STRONG 

I  am  happy  to  meet  you  all.  Now  that  you  are  the  President’s  Scouts 
and  Guides,  I  hope  you  will  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that 
position.  Srimati  Mazumdar  just  told  us  that  you  are  a  million  Scouts 
and  Guides  in  the  country  and  it  is  an  ever-growing  family.  Your 
responsibility  is  that  you  should  obey  the  laws  prescribed.  Srimati 
Mazumdar  spoke  about  the  irresponsibility  of  the  younger  generation. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  merely  the  younger  generation;  the  younger 
generation  is  swayed  by  emotions  and  is  led  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  better,  but  who  also  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  liberty  without  law,  no  democracy 
without  discipline,  no  freedom  without  restriction.  We  seem  to  think 
that  we  have  only  rights  and  no  duties  or  obligations  and  you  cannot 
expect  the  Government  to  keep  silent  when  things  are  happening  which 
endanger  the  very  stability  of  the  country.  By  indulging  in  arson, 
burning  of  buses  and  things,  you  not  merely  endanger  the  public 
property  or  national  property  of  the  country  but  you  degrade  yourself, 
you  become  unworthy  of  being  called  civilized.  Simply  because  you 
cannot  convince,  you  cannot  coerce;  you  cannot  take  the  law  into  your 
hands  because  a  particular  view  of  yours  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
majority.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  you  must  know  what  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  and  try  to  observe  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability  if  this 
country's  future  is  to  be  stable,  if  the  freedom  built  after  so  much 
difficulty  is  to  be  preserved. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  PRESS 

Friends:  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  be  here  and  inaugurate  this 
15th  Assembly  of  the  International  Press  Institute.  Very  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  journalists,  editors, 
newspapermen,  columnists  and  commentators  have  come  together  here 
and  I  have  no  doubt  our  people  will  profit  from  their  presence  in 
exchanging  views  with  them  and  finding  out  how  the  press  is  moving 
in  different  countries.  I  wish  to  all  the  delegates  from  abroad  a  very 
happy  and  pleasant  stay  here. 

Mr  Narasimhan  spoke  to  you  about  the  way  in  which  the  press 
collaborated  with  the  fighters  for  freedom  in  the  days  of  our  struggle. 

Addressing  at  Annual  Rally  of  President’s  Scouts  and  President’s  Guides,  at 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  7  November,  1966 
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Our  press  has  been  very  generous,  very  useful  and  very  serivceable  so 
far  as  our  activities  are  concerned.  Every  generation  has  its  own 
particular  problems.  Once  we  had  the  problem  of  fighting  for  freedom 
from  foreign  domination.  Now  we  have  the  problem  of  building  a 
stable  democracy — stable  in  both  the  economic  and  political  senses  of 
the  term.  That  is  what  we  are  interested  in  and  in  this  way  also, 
the  press  has  been  very  useful  to  us.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
always  friendly  to  the  establishment.  Why  should  they  be?  It  is  not 
necessary.  If  the  establishment  is  in  the  wrong,  they  must  point  out 
that  greater  honesty  in  public  life  will  bring  about  less  tension  and  less 
friction  and  it  is  their  duty  to  tell  us  where  we  go  wrong  and  where  we 
can  check  ourselves.  That  task  also  the  press  is  discharging  very 
satisfactorily,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  do  not  have  strikes,  we 
don’t  have  monopoly  newspapers,  we  do  not  have  yellow  journalism. 
There  are  people  always  interested  in  promoting  their  circulations  by 
flaunting  vice  and  scandals,  sex  and  crime — such  things  are  also  here 
and  it  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  through  a  process  of  self-discipline 
that  people  can  improve  standards  of  journalism.  Both  the  readers  and 
the  journalists  themselves  act  and  react  and  if  they  do  not  want  to 
spoil  the  taste  of  the  general  public,  they  will  have  to  exercise  some 
restraint  on  themselves  and  raise  the  standards  of  journalism. 

At  this  particular  moment,  throughout  the  world,  the  central  aim 
seems  to  be  social  equality  and  world  peace.  In  other  stages  of  history 
we  wanted  to  get  rich  quick  by  harnessing  the  forces  of  nature,  we 
wanted  to  gain  spiritual  enlightenment  by  undertaking  exercises,  etc., 
we  wanted  to  win  and  conquer  other  people;  but,  today,  almost  all  the 
people  of  the  world  are  united  in  saying  that  the  two  things  necessary 
are  social  equality  and  world  unity  and  peace.  Equality,  you  may  say 
is  not  a  fact;  it  is  not  the  Law  of  Nature,  we  are  born  unequal  and  why 
do  you  want  to  equalise?  The  point  is,  the  State  has  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  all  people  and  enable  them  to  develop.  That  is  why 
there  have  been  protests  against  racial  segregation,  political  domination 
and  economic  exploitation.  All  these  things  we  have  been  protesting 
against  in  the  name  of  social  equality.  So  far  as  world  peace  is 
concerned,  no  country  can  thrive  now  without  real  peace.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  sometimes  people  do  not  communicate  to  their 
readers  the  gross  dire  consequences  of  any  kind  of  nuclear  conflict. 

I  saw  a  film,  the  ‘Game  of  War’,  reporting  the  way  in  which 
men,  women  and  children  are  mutilated  and  thrown  into  a  heap  by  the 
activities  of  nuclear  weapons  but  I  was  told  the  t  that  particular  film 
was  not  intended  to  be  shown  to  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
stimulate  the  baser  instincts  of  human  nature.  To  develop  the  higher 
instincts  requires  some  kind  of  exercise  or  discipline.  Compassion  and 
fellow-feeling,  these  are  the  qualities  which  we  should  develop.  The 
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world  is  changing  much  faster  than  we  are  able  to  change  ourselves.  We 
still  resort  to  ancient  methods  of  sovereign  nationalism  and  military 
methods  for  settling  our  international  disputes.  We  proclaim  that  we 
should  all  try  to  decide  our  issues,  even  international  issues,  by  concilia¬ 
tion,  by  persuasion,  negotiation  and  arbitration,  by  mutual  understanding. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  do.  That  requires  a  real,  ultimate  change  in 
human  nature  which  newspaper  editors  and  responsible  men  can  bring 
about  if  they  are  honest  to  their  profession,  honest  to  the  ideals  of 
world  peace,  honest  to  the  principles  which  they  are  advocating. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  social  transformation  can  be 
brought  about.  We  wish  to  bring  about  that  social  transformation  by 
means  of  democratic  processes  and  procedures.  There  are  other  people 
who  wish  to  impose  some  particular  system  of  thought — economic  and 
political — in  which  they  fervently  believe.  Still  others  use  the  phraseology 
of  revolution  and  try  to  make  themselves  most  important  and  use  the 
whole  community  as  a  servant  of  themselves.  We  have  the  democratic, 
the  doctrinaire  and  the  opportunist  methods  of  bringing  about  social 
changes,  human  transformations,  the  transformation  of  human  society. 
What  we  are  interested  in  doing  is  to  bring  about  a  transformation  of 
human  beings,  human  society,  through  democratic  processes  and 
procedures.  Even  systems  which  adopt  liberalism  as  an  official  creed 
are  uprooted.  Sometimes  a  group  of  powerful  men  are  able  to  dictate 
and  subjugate  the  minds  of  millions  of  other  people  and  determine 
their  direction  and  purpose  in  life.  There  must  be  a  real  participation 
of  the  community  in  the  making  of  decisions.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
true  democracy.  If  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  kind  of  doctrinaire 
transformation  of  society,  if  we  do  not  want  to  have  individuals  get  to 
the  top  by  using  society  for  their  own  ends,  by  using  all  the 
psychological  methods  of  which  we  are  in  command  today,  we 
have  to  adopt  democratic  processes  and  that  is  what  this  country  is 
pledged  to— and  I  take  it  your  Institute  is  also  pledged  to  it.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  press  has  got  a  great  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  old,  usual 
press  today.  Any  man  who  joins  the  profession  of  journalism  must  have 
been  grounded  in  some  subject — politics,  economics,  art,  sport, 
agriculture,  women’s  problems,  whatever  they  may  be,  he  must  be  a 
specialist  in  one  particular  field,  at  least  in  one  particular  field.  We 
cannot  be  professionals  in  all  things.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me  that,  after  tape-recording  came,  shorthand  is  going  down. 
I  remember  once  giving  a  few  lectures  at  Manchester  University,  the 
lecture  was  between  five  and  six.  By  the  time  I  went  home,  the  reporter 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian  came  with  a  report  of  my  speech  asking 
for  corrections.  I  do  not  think  that  sort  of  thing  prevails  today.  The 
Madras  Hindu  once  upon  a  time  had  excellent  reporting.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  position  is  now.  This  tape-recording  has  entailed  a  loss 
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to  the  art  of  shorthand  writing.  There  are  many  people,  who  join  the 
profession  of  journalism,  who  are  reporting  in  longhand  what  happens 
anywhere.  Then  again  balance  and  proportion,  they  should  be  the 
ideals  which  each  journalist  should  have  before  him.  Without  these 
qualities  of  proportion  and  balance,  it  is  not  possible  to  appeal  to  the 
larger  numbers.  We  may  appeal  to  a  few  people  for  a  time,  but  the 
populace  will  judge  according  to  the  way  in  which  we  do  these  things. 

We  talk  about  a  free  press  being  a  responsible  press.  Yes, 
responsibility  is  from  within,  responsibility  is  not  imposed  from  without. 
If  there  is  corrupt  individualism,  it  has  to  be  exposed,  if  there  is  an 
insane  act  of  violence,  you  will  have  to  denounce  that  as  best  as  you 
can,  if  there  is  lack  of  restraint  in  the  conduct  of  people,  that  must  be 
exposed — these  are  things  which  a  responsible  editor  is  expected  to  do. 
He  must  not  be  bound  by  what  is  fashionable  and  what  is  not  fashion¬ 
able.  He  must  find  out  what  is  true  and  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation. 

This  country  has  had  an  international  outlook  from  even  the 
beginnings  of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  We  owe  it  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
who  made  us  have  an  international  mind.  He  had  opinions  on  these 
questions  and  his  opinions  were  accepted  by  Gandhi ji,  who  never 
claimed  to  be  an  expert  or  specialist  in  international  affairs.  But  he 
trusted  Jawaharlal  Nehru  so  that  a  political  awareness  of  the  problems 
that  are  agitating  the  world  today  is  there  innate  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  reader.  We  must  have,  as  it  was  said,  more  Asian  and  African 
news.  We  should  have  more  European  news,  more  world  news.  The 
world  has  become  one,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  East  and  West  have 
come  together  and  they  can  never  part  again.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  for 
us  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam,  what  is  happening  in 
Congo,  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Every  individual 
is  a  trustee  for  the  future  of  the  world,  is  a  trustee  of  human  vision,  of 
human  responsibility.  He  has  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  whole  world, 
to  the  future  of  humanity.  He  must  develop  a  humanist  vision  of  society, 
a  vision  of  society  in  which  man  is  treated  as  a  man  and  not  as  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Arab  or  Jew,  Hindu  or  Moslem; 
he  must  be  treated  as  a  human  being.  Nothing  should  be  regarded  as 
alien  to  any  other  human  being. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  the  discussions  which  you  are  having 
here,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  our  people,  if  they  require  telling, 
because  all  of  us  think  we  are  experts  to  develop  a  larger  sense  of 
solidarity  with  the  whole  world.  This  is  an  International  Press  Institute. 
Your  National  Press  Institute  will  look  after  its  own  interests.  This 
International  Press  Institute  must  look  after  international  interests.  It 
is  most  important  today.  If  we  are  not  able  to  preserve  peace,  then  the 
whole  world  will  go  down.  If  we  are  able  to  preserve  peace,  then  every 
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nation  can  prosper.  It  is  that  ideal  that  you  must  have  before  you  when 
you  discuss  your  problems. 


TREAT  THE  WHOLE  MAN 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  come  here 
and  inaugurate  this  3rd  World  Conference  on  Medical  Education. 
I  should  like  to  welcome  all  the  distinguished  guests  who  have 
assembled  here,  especially  those  who  have  come  from  abroad,  and  wish 
them  a  very  happy  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  our  country.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  own  medical  men  will  profit  a  great  deal  from  their 
talks  and  exchanges  with  our  guests  from  abroad  and  that  is  the  hope 
that  I  have  of  this  conference,  that  it  will  establish  world  solidarity  in 
medicine  and  health  and  benefit  our  people  who  have  come  here  to 
listen  to  you  all. 

Your  first  conference  had  for  its  subject  ‘the  philosophy  of  the 
first-rate’.  Whatever  subject  you  take  up,  it  should  be  your  ambition 
to  do  your  utmost  with  pride  in  your  craftsmanship.  The  second  confer¬ 
ence  was  dedicated  to  ‘Medicine — a  life-long  study’.  There  again,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  one  subject  and  another.  Whatever  you 
undertake  you  must  make  it  something  for  which  you  dedicate  your 
whole  life.  It  is  a  life-long  study.  Whether  it  is  law  or  medicine  or 
engineering,  it  must  become  a  life-long  study.  It  was  just  said  that  the 
first  conference  dealt  more  with  under-graduate  studies,  the  second 
conference  with  post-graduate  studies.  Here  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
medical  education  in  its  entirety  as  a  factor  in  socio-economic  develop¬ 
ment.  All  the  countries  in  the  world  are  now  trying  to  raise  their 
standards — standards  of  economics,  standards  of  living.  And  these 
things  are  not  possible  unless  you  have  physical  fitness  which  can  serve 
as  the  base  of  any  other  kind  of  development. 

Our  country  has  had  an  ancient  system  of  medicine,  a  system  of 
medicine  which  in  its  own  day  was  quite  good,  got  arrested  perhaps 
some  centuries  later  and  is  coming  back  into  its  own  after  Independence. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  Health  Minister.  That  system  is  something 
which  has  a  relevance  even  today. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  of  the  word  yoga,  which  is  becoming 
world-famous.  Yoga  is  the  integration  of  the  individual,  getting  his 
different  sides— the  mental,  the  emotional,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
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— balanced,  harmonised  and  integrated.  For  a  healthy  individual,  his 
individuality  must  be  whole.  That  very  system  of  Yoga  need  not  be 
regarded  as  something  supra-mundane;  it  is  something  actual,  existent 
and  physical.  Its  first  step  is  to  develop  physical  fitness.  The  Yoga 
Sutra  tells  us  that  before  we  proceed  higher  up,  practise  the  exercise  of 
contemplation  and  other  things,  we  must  have  physical  fitness. 
Kdya  sampatti  or  physical  prowess  is  manifested  by  rupa,  form,  lavanya, 
radiance,  bala,  strength,  samanatva  and  vajra  invulnerability  of  a 
diamond.  In  other  words,  our  physique  must  be  sound  before  we  can 
adopt  the  higher  stages.  That  is  how  the  Yoga  Sutra  defines  the  purpose 
of  physical  development.  Health  is  wholeness,  wholeness  meaning  that 
every  side  of  our  nature  should  be  actua  ly  developed. 

Our  medical  practitioners  have  been  exhorted  to  practise  their  art 
out  of  compassion  for  sick  and  suffering  humanity,  bhuta  daya,  out  of 
compassion  for  them.  Not  for  self-aggrandisement,  not  for  making 
more  money,  not  for  any  of  those  things,  but  because  oui  heart  goes  out 
to  the  patient  who  is  there.  So,  with  that  idea  of  loo  icing  after  the 
patient  and  making  him  feel  better,  you  are  expected  to  practise  your 
medicine,  your  art.  The  individual  as  a  whole  is  the  object  of  your 
treatment  and  not  merely  a  particular  expression  of  that  system,  a 
particular  disease  here  or  there.  They  have  told  us  that  health  is  the 
basis  of  all  other  development.  As  it  is  put,  drogyam  mulam  uttamam, 
for  economic,  artistic  and  spiritual  life,  health  is  essential.  Secondly, 
practise  it  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Thirdly,  treat  the  individual  as  a 
whole  and  not  piecemeal. 

More  than  all  this,  they  insisted  on  your  having  certain  faith.  You 
must  have  it  in  your  own  nature,  when  you  descend  into  the  depth  of 
your  consciousness,  a  holy  of  holies,  to  which  you  can  withdraw, 
whenever  you  are  faced  by  any  kind  of  stress  or  strain.  In  other  words, 
a  man  must  have  a  purpose,  he  must  have  some  objective,  a  cause  to 
live  for;  and  so  long  as  that  cause  is  there,  it  will  be  possible  for  him 
to  get  back  into  his  own.  He  will  have  a  safe  anchorage  in  his  own 
mind  which  will  guide  his  footsteps  in  walking  in  this  world.  So,  that  is 
another  quality  which  they  insisted  on.  Some  of  us  may  not  believe  very 
much  in  that  but  I  am  sure  that  many  of  those  who  have  suffered  from 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  will  be  much  better  and  will  be  able  to 
prevent  the  development  of  these  diseases.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
purpose  which  harmonises  all  your  activities,  so  long  as  you  have 
that,  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.  So, 
these  are  the  things  which  they  have  told  us.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  outdated;  they  are  not  outmoded.  Even  medical  practitioners  of 
today  will  gain  a  good  deal  by  observing  these  fundamental  principles. 
The  need  for  health,  the  practice  of  the  art  of  medicine  out  of  selfless 
ends,  treating  the  patient  and  not  the  disease,  having  some  centrality  of 
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purpose,  some  kind  of  definite  ideal  or  cause  in  your  heart  which  will 
enable  you  to  guide  all  your  activities  and  fall  back  on  yourself  when 
you  are  in  a  stress  or  a  strain,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  ancient 
teaching. 

I  know  that  there  are  difficulties  now.  In  our  country  it  is  not 
difficult  to  adopt  modern  medicine.  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  scientific 
medicine  because  other  systems  are  also  scientific.  So  I  call  it  modem 
medicine.  We  were  called  upon  to  acquire  knowledge  from  whatever 
sources  we  can  get.  Every  human  being  in  every  part  of  the  world  is 
entitled  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  miracles  of  science,  and  the  miracles 
in  medicine  and  surgery.  But  is  it  possible  in  a  world  with  different 
stages  of  social  development,  where  there  are  not  well-established 
administrative  institutions  or  well-established  general-education 
institutions,  which  are  essential  for  any  kind  of  higher  development? 
Have  we  got  in  all  the  developing  countries  the  basis  for  the  introduction 
of  the  latest  methods,  etc.?  Have  the  candidates,  the  students  there,  a 
system  of  general  education  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  any  other 
kind  of  development?  And  have  they  got,  apart  from  general  education, 
people  in  adequate  numbers  to  look  after  the  medical  needs  of  their 
whole  community?  I  have  no  doubt.  Dr  Sushila  Nayar  will  tell  you  how 
far  behind  we  are  against  our  aspirations.  We  want  to  do  so  much 
more,  we  want  to  have  so  many  nurses,  so  many  dentists,  so  many; 
technicians,  etc.  But  there  are  other  countries,  say  in  Africa,  for  example, 
where  you  do  not  have  this  absolute  minimum  which  is  essential  for  the! 
development  of  higher  medical  facilities.  It  should  be  our  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  out  the  very  best  from  every  country  and 
give  the  students  the  kind  of  facilities  which  other  people  in  more 
fortunate  parts  of  the  world  do  possess.  That  is  very  necessary. 

More  than  all  this,  in  this  country,  I  think,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  adopt  not  a  superstitious  but  a  scientific  attitude  towards  our 
problems.  I  know  Palmerston  was  advised  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  tell  the  Crown  to  declare  a  national  fast  becajuse  cholera  was  raging. 
He  said,  “Let  man  do  his  utmost  and  then  invoke  the  blessings  from 
the  Supreme”.  But  it  is  no  use  throwing  everything  on  the  Supreme  or 
believing  that  earthquakes  are  due  to  sins  which  we  have  committed 
or  a  cholera  epidemic  is  due  to  some  kind  of  divine  displeasure.  In  other 
words,  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  will  have  to  be  adopted  by  all 
those  who  practise  medicine.  And  that  way  they  will  be  able  to  help 
patients  also  to  develop  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  That  is  more 
important  in  a  country  like  ours  where,  in  spite  of  great  progress  in 
certain  directions,  the  mass  of  people  are  still  sunk  in  superstition.  It 
is  essential  for  us  to  remove  those  superstitions  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  our  having  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  This  scientific 
attitude  of  mind  must  become  general  and  must  become  widespread. 
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You  have  many  problems  to  discuss,  you  have  many  questions  to 
deliberate  on  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  your 
deliberations,  you  will  profit  us  all,  profit  the  system  of  medicine,  and 
profit  world  solidarity. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  take  part  in  your  rejoicings  on 
the  completion  of  a  hundred  years  of  useful  existence  of  this  High 
Court.  I  have  no  claim  to  be  here.  I  am  a  mere  layman  and  not  in  any 
sense  acquainted  with  the  subtleties  of  law.  But  I  do  have  to  consult 
some  lawyers  on  some  law  points  when  I  receive  mercy  petitions  which 
I  have  to  consider.  That  is  one  relationship  which  I  happen  to  possess. 

That  this  is  a  notable  event,  a  historic  occasion  as  your 
Chief  Justice  remarked,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  representatives 
of  the  legal  profession  from  other  countries  are  here  to  honour  us. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  all  and  we  expect  that  they  will  all  have  a 
pleasant  and  useful  time  while  they  stay  in  this  country. 

You  find  that  this  institution  has  grown  from  being  a  part  of  the  Fort 
William  Province  and  gradually  it  has  come  to  occupy  the  position 
it  does  today;  and  I  think  the  Judges  and  the  lawyers  who  belong 
to  this  Court  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  growth  of  law 
and  politics.  Many  of  them  were  what  we  call  lawyer-statesmen.  The 
names  of  Motilal  Nehru,  Malaviyaji,  Sunder  Lai,  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  were  all 
men  who  were  not  merely  eminent  in  law  but  took  part  in  the  political 
life  of  our  country  and  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  attainment 
of  freedom  which  we  all  enjoy.  So  their  names  will  have  to  be 
remembered  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

Law  has  been  ever-growing.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  stands  still.  It 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Take  our  own  Hindu  Law :  what  has  happened 
to  the  forms  of  adoption  and  the  types  of  marriage  which  we  had? 
They  have  practically  faded  out  and  another  kind  of  law  has  taken  the 
place  of  both  adoption  and  marriage  laws.  This  is  a  thing  which 
happens  not  merely  in  law  but  even  in  religious  forms.  There  was  a 
huge  controversy  in  our  country  once  between  those  who  believed  in 
yajha,  karma ,  etc.,  and  those  who  affirmed  the  superiority  of  spiritual 
wisdom  and  enlightenment.  That  controversy  was  decided  by  a  reference 
to  a  lady  arbitrator.  Mandana  Misra  was  performing  a  yajna  when 
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Sarhkaracarya  appeared.  Sarhkaracarya  pada-dvayam  mandalastham 
dadarsa  tatah  sarvangani  vlksya  samnyclsi  iti  jndtvd  kopa  kolahala 
cittah  kuto  mundity  ityabravd.  Having  seen  Sarhkaracarya  there  in  his 
robes  of  a  Samnyasin,  Mandana  Misra  said,  ‘Why  have  you  come  to 
disturb  the  great  yajna  which  I  am  today  performing?  When  the  matter 
became  one  of  hot  controversy  and  Mandana  Misra’s  wife,  Bharat!,  was 
asked  to  arbitrate  between  these  two,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  she 
arbitrated.  With  purity,  detachment,  objectivity,  dispassion,  complete 
freedom  from  partisanship  with  her  husband’s  case,  she  gave  her 
judgment:  ‘Of  course,  spiritual  wisdom  is  superior  to  mere  performance 
of  rites’.  That  is  what  Bharat!  said.  She  gave  us  an  ideal  of  a  good 
judge,  of  a  good  arbitrator.  Her  relationship  with  her  husband  did 
not  count.  The  fact  that  she  was  to  arbitrate  between  these  two  great 
people  did  not  count.  Pure  objectivity,  fidelity  to  truth,  these  were  the 
only  things  which  she  had  and  gave  the  judgment  in  favour  of 
Sarhkaracarya  with  the  result  that  Mandana  Misra  became  his  disciple, 
became  a  Samnydsi,  Suresvaraccirya,  the  first  disciple  of  Sarhkaracarya, 
who  had  his  Mutt  in  Sringeri.  You  see  there  how  things  have  been 
moving.  You  see  there  also  how  a  woman  who  was  asked  to  give  an 
award  in  such  a  controversy  behaved. 

We  hear  nowadays  loose  talk  about  ‘convicting  judges’,  ‘acquitting 
judges’,  ‘talking  judges’,  ‘silent  judges’,  etc.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
at  all.  Bharat!  merely  threw  herself  into  the  task,  studied  what  the 
truth  was  and  said,  ‘This  is  my  judgment.  Samkaracarya  is  right, 
Mandana  Misra  is  wrong.’  This  is  how  she  put  it.  Like  that,  law 
is  a  thing  which  is  perpetually  moving,  which  should  respond  to  the 
temper,  to  the  traditional  patterns  as  well  as  the  modern  tendencies  and 
challenges  which  face  us.  All  these  things  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  disputes. 

What  is  the  kind  of  life  which  we  wish  to  lead?  What  does  law 
say?  Law  has  an  end  in  view,  the  welfare  of  all  people.  It  is  not  the 
welfare  of  the  rich  or  the  well-born  but  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  of 
this  country.  That  is  what  law  aims  at  and  tries  to  fulfil. 

When  I  heard  my  friend,  the  Chief  Justice,  talk  about  the  glories 
of  Allahabad  from  ancient  times,  I  was  reminded  of  a  verse  which  says, 
‘Do  not  talk  to  me  about  ancient  glories.  Let  me  know  what  you  are 
at  present  doing.’  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  take  pride  in  our  past. 
There  is  a  Negro  spiritual  which  says  about  Jesus’s  death,  “Were  you 
there  when  they  crucified  my  Lord?  Were  you  there  when  they  laid 
him  in  the  tomb?”  I  was  at  Salt  Lake  City  when  this  hymn  was  sung 
and  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church  there  asked  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  said,  “Why  are  you  raising  these  hypothetical  questions  whether 
you  were  there  two  thousand  years  ago  or  not?  The  problem  is,  what 
are  you  doing  today?  You  are  crucifying  the  Lord  today,  at  the  altar 
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of  racial  bigotry,  national  egotism,  etc.  What  is  the  fun  of  merely  talking 
about  what  happened  two  thousand  years  ago?”  That  is  what  I 
remember  to  have  said. 

So  we  must  make  our  courts  and  institutions  proper  arbiters  of  the 
relations  between  man  and  man,  between  the  citizen  and  the  State.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  end,  a  goal  for  our  law,  that  end  has  been  beautifully 
described  in  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution:  Justice,  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.  Justice  not  to  be  purchased,  not  to  be  got  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  but  impartial  justice  given  to  us  by  people  who  are 
wedded  to  justice  and  who  will  interpret  the  law  so  that  justice  may  be 
there.  Justice  should  be  immanent  in  every  kind  of  law,  otherwise  it  is 
not  true  justice.  A  kind  of  law  which  voices  the  will  of  the  strong 
prevailed  long  long  ago.  That  is  not  law.  Justice  must  cater  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  individuals,  of  the  citizens  and  it  must  be  able  to  give  proper 
judgment  on  controversies  between  citizen  and  citizen,  between  citizens 
and  State,  the  States  and  the  Union  itself,  as  my  friend,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  India,  has  said.  That  is  the  kind  of  justice  which  we  have  to  bring 
about. 

Liberty  is  a  famous  concept.  No  two  people  are  alike :  one  prefers 
rubies,  another  prefers  diamonds,  a  third  prefers  pearls.  We  must 
tolerate.  Any  society  which  tolerates  differences  is  capable  of  defending 
itself.  Any  society  which  puts  down  differences — nobody  can  save  such 
an  institution.  It  becomes  fanatic  and  fascist  in  its  character.  When  we 
say  that  so  far  as  forms  of  religion  are  concerned  we  tolerate  everything 
it  must  not  be  merely  a  kind  of  negative  toleration;  but  it  must  be  a 
positive  appreciation  of  the  values  which  different  religions  contain  in 
themselves.  We  have  got  it.  Whatever  name  we  may  adopt,  whatever 
form  of  prayer  we  may  say,  if  it  is  earnestly  intended,  sincerely  felt,  it 
reaches  the  Ultimate  Supreme;  and  that  is  what  liberty  truly  means. 
Liberty  does  not  mean  licence.  It  is  not  merely  the  assertion  of  rights 
and  the  denial  of  obligations  as  our  friend,  the  Governor,  has  just  put 
it  to  you.  You  must  know  not  merely  the  rights  but  the  obligations  also 
which  you  have.  If  you  overlook  the  obligations  your  liberty  becomes 
merely  licence.  Therefore  it  is  we  want  this  kind  of  liberty  to  be 
safeguarded  in  this  country.  Liberty  must  be  preserved  for  everyone. 
Whatever  he  may  do,  so  long  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  so  long  as 
it  is  there,  liberty  will  have  to  be  preserved  by  us. 

Equality  is  a  concept  which  is  coming  up  now.  People  who  have 
vested  interest  will  always  protest  against  any  tendency  to  equalise. 
Others  will  say,  ‘Why,  why  should  everybody  not  have  the  same 
privileges?  Why  should  not  the  law  protect  every  citizen?’  The  law 
which  is  administered  to  every  citizen  must  not  be  superior  to  the  law 
which  we  administer  to  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  same  kind  of  law 
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must  respect  both.  Law  should  not  be  a  respecter  of  persons.  It  must 
take  every  individual  for  what  he  is  worth.  As  the  seed,  so  to  say,  of 
the  political,  spiritual  and  moral  authority,  it  is  the  individual  who 
must  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  end  and  not  the  society  or  the  State. 
The  real  point  of  equality  is  that  the  conditions  of  life  must  be  such 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  every  individual  to  develop  his  own  character, 
his  own  talents.  All  these  things  we  must  be  capable  of  developing 
otherwise  our  ‘equality’  is  merely  inequality. 

There  are  others  who  say,  ‘Inequality  is  the  law  of  nature.  We 
cannot  equalise  all  people.  They  are  born  with  different  talents  and 
different  aptitudes.’  But  what  ‘equality’  says  is  that  the  law  must 
provide  equal  opportunities.  It  does  not  say  that  we  must  make  all 
into  one.  What  it  says  is  that  the  law  should  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  all. 

When  we  have  ‘fraternity’,  fellow-feeling,  we  should  not  only  have 
people  belonging  to  different  castes,  different  communities,  etc.,  but 
have  that  basic  feeling  of  charity  which  binds  all  individuals  together. 
The  development  of  that  feeling,  that  is  the  co-operative  spirit  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  undertake.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  our  own 
national  conduct  or  ethical  standards.  We  always  say  a  nation  has  no 
ethos.  It  has  only  interests.  We  can  only  judge  our  nation  by  the  way 
in  which  a  particular  course  of  conduct  subserves  its  interest  or  does 
not  subserve  its  interest.  But  that  kind  of  idea  must  be  given  up.  We 
must  bring  any  kind  of  settlement  of  peace  under  the  rule  of  law.  All 
nations  must  be  subjected  to  this  criterion  of  law.  What  we  try  to  bring 
about  within  our  own  country  we  should  try  to  bring  about  throughout 
the  world.  That  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  Fraternity  means  that  kind 
of  co-operative  union  of  nations  where  nations  will  preserve  their 
variety,  their  individuality,  their  distinctiveness,  and  yet  serve  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  It  is  that  kind  of  fraternity  we  are  insisting  on. 
These  obligations  that  we  should  have  are  enunciated  in  the  preamble 
to  our  Constitution.  It  is  the  concept  of  a  good  life;  the  good  life  is  a 
just  life,  is  a  life  which  tolerates  differences,  is  a  life  where  everybody 
has  got  a  chance  of  growing  to  his  highest  stature.  It  is  a  life  where  we 
look  upon  our  own  nation  as  one  among  many  nations,  as  one  which 
has  to  serve  the  community  of  nations. 

These  are  the  ideals  that  have  been  set  down  in  our  Constitution 
and  people  talk  about  it,  speak  about  it,  read  about  it.  It  is  that 
Constitution  with  all  its  implications  of  the  four  conditions  given  in 
the  preamble.  It  is  that  which  people  should  understand  and  practise  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  in  their  daily  life.  If  we  do  that  we  will  be  good 
citizens  of  this  land.  If  people  lose  respect  for  law  and  respect  for  the 
courts  which  administer  law,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  us.  It  is  essential 
for  the  country  to  respect  law,  for  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
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respect  law  and  for  the  courts  to  maintain  the  sanctity  and  purity  of 
legal  administration  and  dispensation  of  justice.  That  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  rule  of  law  has  to  be  continued  in  this  country  as  it 
has  to  be  continued. 

We  look  at  all  the  things  that  are  happening,  the  way  in  which, 
for  frivolous  reasons,  law  is  being  violated  and  people  expect,  when 
there  is  violation  of  law,  there  should  not  be  the  assertion  of  the  majesty 
of  law.  Anybody  who  violates  law  must  be  punished.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  Civil  Disobedience  which  Gandhiji  started.  He  violated 
laws  but  submitted  himself  to  the  penalties  which  law  imposed  on  him. 
He  never  tried  to  escape  from  those  penalties.  That  is  what  we  should 
do.  If  that  happens,  if  our  people  develop  respect  for  law  and  if  our 
courts  administer  law  without  ill-will,  malice,  prejudice  or  favour,  there 
will  be  growth  in  the  tendency  to  respect  law. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  note  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
completing  a  hundred  years  of  useful  life,  and  I  want  you  in  the  next 
courts  administer  law  without  ill-will,  malice,  prejudice  or  favour,  there 
the  best  of  your  ability. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOUNDRY  CONGRESS 

I  am  very  happy  to  inaugurate  the  33rd  International  Foundry 
Congress.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Congress  is  being  held  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  recognition  of  the  professional  status  acquired  by 
India  in  this  sphere  of  industry.  Along  with  industrial  development, 
foundry  skills  are  also  increasing. 

Your  President  is  the  eminent  Director  of  the  Sulzer  Foundries 
and  visited  our  country  once  before  in  1955  in  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Integral  Coach  Factory  at  Perambur,  Madras.  May 
I  extend  to  him  and  other  delegates  from  abroad  a  cordial  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  and  people.  Those  who  are  working 
in  this  line  in  our  country  will  profit  a  great  deal  by  their  talks  and 
exchange  of  views  with  our  visitors. 

The  United  Nations  is  for  the  first  time  participating  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  activities  of  the  Congress  helped  in  the 
establishment  of  technological  solidarity  in  the  world.  Mutual 
understanding  promotes  a  sense  of  world  community. 

Civilization  works  out  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  living  in  a 
relatively  permanent  community  at  social  and  technological  levels. 
Civilization  is  the  result  of  making  tools,  physical  and  conceptual,  of 
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increasing  complexity  in  response  to  the  enlarging  demands  of 
community  life.  It  is  an  inevitable  stage  in  human  development.  There 
is  a  leap  forward  from  rural  to  city  dwellers.  From  the  hunting  herd, 
the  family  farmers  and  the  rustic  self-sufficient  village  of  the  pastoral 
tribe,  we  grow  to  a  city  life.  When  the  Greeks  called  some  people 
barbarians,  they  meant  that  these  people  were  still  nomadic  and  did 
not  live  in  towns.  The  barbarians  had  no  writing.  They  cultivated  grain 
and  domesticated  animals.  The  savages  dwelt  in  woods  and  forests. 
They  did  not  know  the  arts  of  cultivation.  They  were  really  uncultivated 
humans  living  on  fish,  fruit  and  gains  of  the  forest.  There  is  thus  a 
development  from  savagery  to  barbarism  and  from  barbarism  to 
civilization.  These  are  three  stages  in  man’s  social  and  cultural  evolution. 
The  hunters,  the  fishermen,  the  collectors  of  fruits  and  berries;  the 
herdsmen,  nomadic  subsisting  on  the  products  of  land;  the  agriculturists, 
the  civilized  communities  with  coined  money,  writing  and  the  division 
of  labour,  mark  the  different  stages  of  social  development. 

The  division  is  also  based  on  technological  patterns,  man's 
utilization  of  raw  materials  for  tools  and  weapons:  the  distinct  three 
stages  of  the  Stone  Age,  Bronze  Age  and  the  Iron  Age.  They  succeeded 
each  other  historically.  The  Stone  Age  had  two  divisions — paleolithic 
and  neolithic,  the  earlier  and  the  later  Stone  Age.  All  the  civilizations  of 
the  world,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Sumerian  had 
parallel  developments.  They  rose  on  the  banks  of  rivers — the  Tigris  and 

Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges  and  the  Yangtse. 

We  are  today  in  a  great  revolution.  It  is  the  new  industrial  one, 
which  provides  and  transcends  all  concerns  of  man.  We  require  many 
years  of  peace  to  master  the  consequences  of  this  change  of  values  which 
the  industrial  revolution  has  effected.  We  have  to  give  up  the 
conventional  values  of  Nation-State  and  diplomacy.  To  adopt  such 
values  in  this  world,  which  is  becoming  one  technologically,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  isolationism.  We  have  to  set  our  own  affairs  in  order. 

In  India  we  had  the  foundry,  industrial  and  metallurgical,  from 
very  ancient  times.  The  1,500  year  old  rust-free  iron  pillar  near  the 
Qutab  Minar  here,  the  huge  iron  girder  at  Puri,  the  iron  gates  at 
Somnath  and  many  other  such  achievements  bear  testimony  to  the 
metallurgical  skill  of  Indian  craftsmen.  The  relics  of  Mohenjodaro 
illustrate  how  the  workers  were  able  to  cast  and  forge  weapons  and 
tools.  At  a  later  stage,  many  surgical  instruments  made  of  steel  are 
mentioned  in  the  Susruta  of  the  pre-Christian  era.  The  way  to  make  the 
hollow  and  the  solid  images  which  are  found  in  our  temples  is  an 
illustration  of  the  dexterity  our  people  had  developed  in  handling 
metals. 

But  apart  from  these,  in  modern  times  the  efforts  of  Jamshedji 
Tata  paved  the  way  for  the  modern  iron  and  steel  industry.  Several 
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units  have  been  set  up  since  Independence.  The  foundry  industry  has 
made  phenomenal  progress.  It  is  today  the  sustaining  key  of  all 
industries — cement,  sugar,  automobile,  railways,  machine  tools  and  a 
host  of  others.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  technological 
development  will  contribute  to  the  co-operative  spirit  among  men,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  human  solidarity. 

I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  this  Congress  and  wish  you  all  success. 


KUSHT  NIVARAN  SANGH 


riends:  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  all  once  again,  people  who  have 


F  been  working  so  unostentatiously  in  the  noble  task  of  curing  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  leprosy  in  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
You  have  now  over  ten  million  people  suffering  from  this  disease  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  diagnose  it,  it  is  found  in  large  numbers  among 
people  who  are  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation.  In  other  words,  those  who 
suffer  from  bad  conditions  of  life,  nutrition,  etc.,  are  the  people 
who  are  exposed  to  attacks  by  this  disease.  That  it  was  a  dangerous 
disease,  we  had  all  sorts  of  legendary  ideas  about  it.  Now  we  know 
that  we  can  cure  it,  we  can  prevent  it  also.  You  have  got  the  tools,  you 
have  got  the  methods  and  you  have  got  the  advanced  knowledge.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  these  methods  and  knowledge  to  cases  you 
come  across.  It  is  there  that  there  is  some  lagging  behind  on  account 
of  our  medical  profession.  They  must  take  greater  interest  in 
this  particular  project  and  care  for  the  patients  who  are  suffering  from 
this  disease.  That  it  is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  not  a  deadly  one — 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  cure  it  and  people  could  be  rehabilitated,  given 
the  social  status,  is  something  which  we  ail  know.  But  why  is  it  we  are 
not  doing  this?  It  is  there  that  we  lack  the  spirit  of  public  service. 

After  all,  leprosy  is  a  world  disease.  It  is  found  everywhere  and 
in  places  like  ours  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  low  and  where 
people  suffer  from  malnutrition,  they  suffer  in  large  numbers.  I  do  hope 
that  with  the  greater  interest  that  we  are  taking,  both  by  governmental 
and  voluntary  agencies,  to  get  rid  of  this  disease,  just  as  we  eradicated 
malaria,  small-pox,  etc.,  leprosy  also  could  be  eradicated  from  our 
country.  That  should  be  the  ideal  you  should  aim  at.  I  do  hope  that  all 
workers  get  this  idea  that  they  are  doing  something  vital  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nation  itself. 

Speech  at  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Hind  Kusht  Nivaran  Sangh 
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We  are  thankful  to  the  agencies,  international  and  national, 
voluntary  and  governmental,  who  have  co-operated  with  us,  who  have 
helped  us  to  build  up  this  organisation.  Let  us  pay  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  and  hope  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  work 
we  have  been  doing.  Though  I  may  not  be  here  to  follow  your  activities 
or  to  preside  over  your  deliberations,  I  shall  always  be  watchful  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  and  my  sympathy  and  blessings,  of  whatever 
worth  they  may  be,  will  be  with  you  in  your  future  work. 


COMPASSIONATE  MINDS 

Friends:  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  and  meet  the 
workers  of  the  St  John  Ambulance  Association  and  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  From  the  reports  submitted  to  you  by  the  Chairman  you  find 
that  your  workers  took  active  part  in  relieving  the  distress  of  many 
people.  How  did  the  distress  arise?  You  create  accidents,  you  commit 
sabotage,  people  are  put  in  trouble  and  then  you  begin  to  assist.  That 
is  what  you  generally  do.  The  cause  is  within  ourselves,  the  cure  is 
something  which  we  devise  after  the  thing  is  over. 

In  spite  of  all  the  accounts  wre  hear  that  we  detest  the  character  of 
war,  we  are  still  making  preparations  of  some  war  or  other.  In  other 
words,  unless  you  disarm  men’s  minds  and  hearts  and  make  them,  more 
or  less,  detached  and  compassionate,  make  them  feel  that  all  people, 
belong  to  one  community,  the  same  community,  until  you  develop  that 
sense  of  compassion,  sense  of  fellowship,  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
you  will  always  have  wars.  The  way  to  root  out  wars  is  to  root  out  the 
causes  of  wars  which  are  there,  located  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts. 
Unless  they  are  rendered  compassionate,  they  are  rendered  pure,  they 
are  rendered  humanistic,  you  will  always  have  these  troubles.  So,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  not  merely  to  think  of  a  problem  when  it  comes  out, 
but  to  tackle  the  root  of  the  problem.  That  kind  of  immaculate 
self-righteousness,  that  kind  of  feeling  that  we  are  in  the  right  and  the 
other  man  is  in  the  wrong,  unless  we  are  able  to  get  rid  of  that  sense  of 
superiority,  that  sense  of  self-righteousness,  that  sense  of  infallibility, 
develop  fellowship  towards  one  another,  we  will  never  be  able  to  root 
out  wars.  In  the  situation  as  it  is,  great  disturbances  will  arise  and  our 
people  will  have  to  tackle  them.  We  had  in  recent  years  aggression  from 

outside  and  misfortune  from  inside.  In  the  drought-affected  areas,  our 

* 
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people  suffered.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  that  they  are  suffering  is  a 
fact,  and  we  have  to  give  some  solace,  comfort,  to  those  people  and 
try  to  help  them  in  their  distress;  that  is  what  we  are  expected  to  do. 
That  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  St  John  Ambulance  Association, 
both  of  them,  are  doing  whenever  an  opportunity  arises. 

1  am  very  glad  to  know  that  in  our  country  where  medical 
facilities  are  inadequate,  the  NCC  cadets,  boys  and  girls,  are  given 
first-aid  training  and  nursing  courses.  These  are  essential  because  we 
cannot  have  doctors  all  the  time,  we  don’t  have  enough  number  in  our 
country  to  go  round  the  whole  population.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  have  some  kind  of  training,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  do 
it.  That  numbers  are  growing  and  that  we  are  having  enough  supply  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  I  hope  that 
this  association,  St  John  Ambulance,  will  grow  more  prosperous  in 
the  years  to  come.  We  will  be  able  to  do  our  best  to  root  out  the  evils 
in  ourselves.  Stop  greed.  The  Buddha  asked  us  to  “root  out  suffering”. 
What  is  the  way  to  root  out  suffering?  He  said,  “Stop  greed”.  If  you 
are  able  to  stop  your  avarice,  your  greed,  your  ambition,  your  possessive¬ 
ness,  if  you  are  able  to  do  it,  then  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  root 
out  your  own  suffering.  So,  the  root  of  suffering  is  trsna ,  what  we  call 
greed.  If  you  get  rid  of  it,  we  must  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  be 
non-possessive  in  their  instincts,  in  their  natures,  not  always  thinking 
for  something  or  other,  but  always  feeling  content  with  whatever  they 
possess. 


THE  VITAL  FUNCTION  OF  AET 

Friends:  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Chitra  Kala  Sangam  in 
many  ways  for  these  many  years.  They  used  to  invite  me  for  their 
fuhctions,  ask  me  to  take  the  chair  or  to  do  something  else.  I  know 
they  have  been  doing  good  work  and  the  work  which  they  are  doing 
is  worthy  of  appreciation  in  these  difficult  days.  We  are  all  talking 
about  the  lowering  of  standards,  the  deterioration  of  values,  lack  of 
fundamental  decencies,  from  which  the  world  is  suffering.  Fine  arts, 
citra  kalas  have  very  much  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  standards. 
In  our  homes  we  do  not  get  very  much  of  moral  education,  in  schools 
our  education  is,  more  or  less,  intellectual,  of  cerebral  character,  and 
political  life  does  not  contribute  to  moral  health.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  account,  you  will  have  to  depend  on  the  arts  themselves. 
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whatever  the  arts  may  be,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  something  like 
that,  to  introduce  to  us  the  timeless  element  in  our  temporal  life.  Kald 
means  that  which  gives  you  a  glimpse  into  the  eternal,  into  the  timeless. 
Though  we  deal  with  the  temporal  elements,  we  will  be  able  to  have  a 
glimpse  into  the  timeless  by  means  of  the  arts.  Artistic  education  is  the 
best  substitute  today  for  any  kind  of  religious  education.  It  depends  on 
the  development  of  a  particular  vision.  Yesterday,  I  was  talking  about 
meditation  and  action,  how  they  go  together.  Vision  we  must  always 
have,  vision  means  illumination  of  solitude.  By  our  solitary  meditations 
we  are  able  to  grasp  something  of  the  timeless  in  us  and  in  these  arts 
we  try  to  project  them,  we  try  to  picture  them.  Art  is,  therefore,  an 
intensity  of  vision,  an  equipment  to  translate  that  vision  into  a  canvas 
or  words,  as  in  poetry  or  painting.  The  basic  feature  is,  as  it  has 
been  said,  darsanct,  vision.  You  can’t  get  it  if  you  merely  skip  over  the 
surface  of  things,  you  get  it  only  if  you  are  able  to  ponder  deeply  and 
find  out  what  exactly  any  particular  thing  means.  So  it  is  that  the  arts 
today  .play  a  very  vital  function  in  the  building  of  a  country.  It  is  by 
insisting  on  certain  qualities  of  human  life,  qualities  we  miss  in 
intellectual  education  or  even  in  political  life.  You  can  have  them  in 
artistic  education.  This  Chitra  Kala  Sangam,  which  has  honoured  me 
today  and  has  given  me  a  memento  also.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  the 
honour  they  have  done  me. 


SANSKRIT  AND  SURVIVAL 

Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  receive  the  good  wishes  of  all 
those  interested  in  Sanskrit  learning.  Our  country  is  judged  by  the 
land  we  live  in,  that  is  geography,  and  the  traditions  we  live  by,  that  is 
history.  If  we  know  what  we  live  by,  the  whole  of  the  country  is  given 
to  us  by  the  traditions  which  we  have  adopted.  Throughout  our  history, 
the  capacity  for  self-renewal,  for  progressing  from  one  step  to  another, 
has  marked  our  culture.  We  had  the  Aryans,  the  Dravidians,  the  Hindus 
and  the  Buddhists,  the  Muslims,  the  Jews,  the  Christians  and  the  Sikhs, 
etc.  Every  time  the  cultural  pattern  has  been  adjusting  itself  to  the 
challenges  that  have  been  thrown  on  us.  We  are  also  now  in  a  similar 
position.  We  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  challenges  that  have 
been  thrown  on  us.  Even  today,  it.  will  be  possible  for  us  to  retain 
our  pattern  and  yet  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  problems  that  are 
facing  us.  All  Sanskrit  lovers,  lovers  of  Sanskrit  learning,  must  know 
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this  thing,  that  the  capacity  for  self-renewal  has  contributed  to  this 
culture.  If  Indian  culture  is  still  living,  if  it  is  able  to  advise  others 
or  be  of  help  or  assistance  to  others  it  is  because  it  has  got  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  adjust  itself.  It  is  always  dynamic,  it  has  pracmata,  antiquity, 
and  it  has  also  the  mrtyuhjayatd  or  the  capacity  to  overcome  death, 
so  to  say.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  we  are  progressing  every  time 
from  one  stage  to  another,  in  a  systematic  way,  trying  to  preserve  our 
ancient  values  and  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new  problems.  It  is  that 
capacity  that  we  have  to  retain;  if  we  do  so  it  will  be  possible  for  us 
to  survive.  Survival  means  renewal.  If  we  do  not  renew  ourselves, 
we  cannot  survive.  Things  which  are  built  for  ever  are  for 
ever  building.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  lost  after  one  stage  or 
another.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  lovers  of  Sanskrit  will  know  the  capacity 
for  self-renewal  which  the  Sanskrit  culture  has  adopted  in  daily  life  and 
in  practices  so  far  as  the  society  is  concerned. 

I  wish  you  all  well,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes  and  I  hope  I 
deserve  them. 
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